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AS  SALLY  JOHNSON  retires 
from  active  service  after 
twenty-five  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
it  is  natural  that  we  alumnae 
should  look  back  over  those 
twenty-five  years  and  note  with 
pride  the  many  developments  that 
have  kept  our  School  of  Nursing 
(under  Miss  Johnson's  leadership) 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  best 
schools  of  the  country.  Nearly  ° 
two-thirds  of  the  3,060  alumnae  of  * 
the  school  graduated  during  this  * 
period,  and  can  rightly  feel  that 
their  success  today  is  due  very  • 
largely  to  the  influence — direct  or 
indirect — of  her  guidance. 

Miss  Johnson  was  primarily  a 
teacher.  The  student  nurse  to  her 
was  always  first  and  foremost  a 
student,  and  even  as  a young  in- 
structor she  showed  an  unusual 
ability  to  use  opportunities  on  the 
wards  as  well  as  in  the  class  room 
for  teaching,  a practice  that  she 
has  continually  encouraged;  so 
that  today,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  war,  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  has  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  many  schools  in  main- 
taining a good  ward  teaching  pro- 
gram. 

A graduate  of  the  New  Britain 
Normal  School,  she  taught  in  the 
grade  schools  of  Connecticut  for 
nine  years  before  entering  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  in  1907.  Not  altogether 
satisfied  at  graduation  that  she 
was  sufficiently  prepared,  she  took 
a post-graduate  course  at  McLean 
Hospital  and  then  accepted  the 
position  of  instructor  in  nursing  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  Bed- 
ford. She  had  been  there  but  a 


year  when  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  was  ready  to  open  its 
school  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  Hall,  who  because  she  was 
a graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  naturally  looked 
to  her  alma  mater  for  some  of  her 
staff,  and  Miss  Johnson  returned 
to  Boston  to  join  Miss  Hall,  first  as 
instructor  in  nursing  and  later  as 
Miss  Hall's  assistant,  in  which  po- 
sition she  filled  the  role  of  teacher 
both  on  the  wards  and  in  the  class 
room.  After  five  years  at  the  Brig- 
ham she  went  to  Albany  as  Sup- 
erintendent of  Nurses  at  the  Al- 
bany Hospital.  These  were  war 
years,  and  as  in  recent  war  years, 
superintendents  of  schools  of  nurs- 
ing had  many  responsibilities 
other  than  those  for  which  they  had 
been  appointed.  While  in  Albany, 
she  organized  the  Base  Hospital 
Unit  that  went  overseas  from  that 
hospital.  Later  she  was  given  a 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington as  chief  nurse  of  the  unit  of 
the  Army  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  In  this 
capacity  she  was  also  the  instruc- 
tor of  nursing. 

In  1920  she  returned  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Parsons  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  and  Principal  of 
the  training  school.  Several  ar- 
ticles have  been  written  of  Miss 
Johnson's  accomplishments  during 
these  twenty-five  years.  The  most 
comprehensive  report  and  evalua- 
tion written  by  Miss  Hall  and  pub- 
lished by  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education  is  familiar  to 
most  alumnae.  With  Miss  Hall's 
permission  we  quote  from  that  re- 
port: 

"Miss  Johnson  has  a dynamic  person- 
ality, an  infinite  capacity  for  work,  a 
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driving  force  which  carries  over  to  the 
members  of  her  staff,  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  leave  any  piece  of  work  until  it 
is  finished.  Her  faith  that  the  thing 
which  should  be  done  can  be  done  and 
her  courage  in  attacking  difficult  prob- 
lems serve  to  strengthen  the  determina- 
tion of  younger  staff  members  to  find 
ways  to  surmount  obstacles.  A quality 
which  endears  her  to  younger  nurses  is 
her  ability  not  only  to  see  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view,  but  to  feel  it.  This 
quality  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  her 
being  able  to  help  her  younger  asso- 
ciates to  grow  and  develop. 

"Her  own  work  is  always  thorough 
and  exact.  There  is  no  guesswork  about 
what  she  says  or  does.  She  has  that 
rare  ability  of  making  preparations  and 
research  in  advance.  She  never  calls 
a piece  of  work  completed  until  she  has 
put  into  it  every  possible  effort.  She  is 
keenly  intelligent,  is  proud  and  sensi- 
tive, has  fine  courage,  and  a wholesome 
respect  for  herself  which  carries  her 
through  or  over  the  many  difficulties  of 
her  position.  She  has  no  false  pride 
about  her  own  accomplishments,  but 
when  she  feels  she  has  found  the  solu- 
tion to  a problem,  and  is  sure  she  is  right, 
she  will  uphold  that  decision  through 
any  opposition." 

As  a colleague  of  Miss  Johnson 
in  student  days,  I can  still  see  her 
hurrying  down  the  corridor  of  old 
Ward  "D"  long  after  seven  o'clock, 
but  unwilling  to  leave  the  ward 
until  her  patients  were  ready  for 
the  night;  and  no  matter  how 
weary  she  may  have  been,  she 
could  maintain  a cheerfulness  that 
kept  up  the  morale  of  the  whole 
group.  Her  unwillingness  to  quit 
until  the  job  was  done  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  her  in  what- 
ever she  had  to  do.  When  she 
taught  a class,  her  material  was 
well  prepared;  when  she  wrote  a 
paper  it  was  a finished  product; 
when  she  spoke  in  a meeting  it 
was  after  careful  thought.  She 
was  seldom  the  first  in  a discus- 
sion, but  when  she  was  ready  to 
speak,  in  a few  crisp,  sparkling 
sentences  she  would  clarify  all 


our  thinking  and  "hit  the  nail  on 
the  head." 

These  last  years  have  been  try- 
ing years  for  all  nursing  or  hos- 
pital executives,  and  I doubt  if 
anyone  has  held  a more  complex 
or  difficult  job  than  has  the  sup- 
erintendent of  nurses  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  of  nursing  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, but  seldom  have  I seen  Miss 
Johnson  really  discouraged,  and 
then  not  for  long.  Many  have 
wondered  how  she  could  keep 
such  poise  and  mental  balance, 
for  she  never  took  her  responsi- 
bilities lightly.  In  the  first  place, 
she  knew  how  to  pick  a good  staff. 
She  expected  much  of  them,  but 
gave  them  the  moral  support  of 
her  vigorous  personality,  trusted 
them  to  put  their  best  effort  into 
their  jobs,  and  respected  their 
opinions.  Her  sense  of  humor  has 
saved  the  day  in  many  a trying 
situation  both  for  herself  and  for 
others. 

Her  clear  thinking  and  good 
judgment  is  respected  by  a much 
wider  circle  than  just  her  own 
group,  a fact  which  is  demon- 
strated by  the  committee  work  of 
state  and  national  organizations 
in  which  she  has  participated.  She 
has  been  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education  and  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing.  She 
has  served  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing 
Education  and  of  the  New  England 
division  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  and  for  many  years 
was  a director  of  the  Central  Di- 
rectory. In  recent  years  she  has 
been  a director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Social  Hygiene 
and  at  present  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association. 

Always  ready  for  new  problems 
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and  new  experiences  she  faces  this 
new  experience  of  retirement  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  is  characteris- 
tic, and  we  know  she'll  tackle  the 
housekeeping  in  that  apartment  on 
Beacon  Hill — when  she  finds  it — 
with  as  much  thorough,  syste- 
matic planning  as  she  did  the 
curriculum  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. She  has  earned  a time  for 
leisure,  but  those  of  us  who  know 
her  are  sure  it  will  be  a very  busy 
leisure.  Her  friends  hope  to  see 
more  of  her,  and  nurses  and  nurs- 
ing will  need  her  advice  and  coun- 
sel for  many  years  to  come. 

—Helen  Wood  (1909) 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

M FEBRUARY  5,  1946,  thirty- 
four  new  students  entered 
the  School  of  Nursing,  the 
smallest  class  for  many  years. 
Most  of  the  New  England  States 
were  represented  by  this  group, 
as  well  as  New  York  and  Virginia. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  Walcott 
House  that  afternoon  by  members 
of  the  Ladies  Visiting  Committee 
and  the  Ladies  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  School  of  Nursing. 
The  new  students  and  their  par- 
ents were  the  guests. 

* * * * 

There  were  152  seniors,  the 

largest  number  ever  to  graduate 
from  the  School,  at  the  graduation 
exercies  on  February  7,  1946.  This 
class  consisted  of  sections  which 
entered  in  February,  June  (Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  Class),  July  and 
September  1943.  Bishop  Sherrill 
presided  at  the  exercises.  Mr.  W. 
K.  Jordan,  President  of  Radcliffe 
College,  gave  the  address,  on 

"Frontiers  in  Education."  Miss 
Johnson  gave  the  report  of  the 
School  for  the  past  year. 


Increase  in  the  expenses  of  the 
course  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

Beginning  with  the  class  enter- 
ing in  September  1946  the  cost 
of  the  course,  including  uniforms 
and  regular  fees,  will  be  approx- 
imately $258.00.  The  payment  of 
this  amount  will  be  spread  over 
the  three  years  as  follows: 


To  be  paid  on  appointment $ 5.00 

To  be  paid  on  entrance 156.00 

To  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first 

six  months  55.00 

To  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 

the  second  year  30.50 

To  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 

the  third  year  11.50 


$258.50 

The  new  catalog  is  available  to 
any  alumna  who  reguests  it.  The 
School  would  be  very  pleased  to 
hear  from  alumnae  who  wish  to 
recommend  candidates  for  the 
School. 

* * * ★ 

A SPECIAL  REQUEST  TO  THE 
ALUMNAE  FROM  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING. 

Applications  to  our  School  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  country. 
In  order  to  select  the  most  desir- 
able applicants  we  should  like  to 
follow  the  same  policy  of  many  of 
the  larger  colleges,  by  having  the 
alumnae  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  interview  prospective  ap- 
plicants. If  any  alumna  is  willing 
to  interview  applicants  in  her  area, 
will  she  please  write  to:  Miss  Ruth 
Sleeper,  Director,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

The  first  senior  cadets  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  Indian 
Service  started  their  term  of  serv- 
ice in  February.  The  assignments 
(continued  on  page  43) 
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Report  of  The  School  of  Nursing 

Graduation  Exercises,  February  7,  1946 


MOST  of  us,  whatever  our  field 
of  activity,  are  so  engrossed 
with  the  problems  of  today 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  less 
than  a year  ago  we  were  longing 
for  this  very  period  to  come.  The 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  had  sobered 
us.  The  job  to  be  done  in  the 
Pacific  looked  stupendous.  Many 
wondered  how  well  this  country 
was  prepared  to  fight  a defensive 
war.  And  therefore  all  thinking 
men  and  women  renewed  their 
efforts  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory. 

Just  at  that  time  the  February 
Class  of  1945  was  finishing.  The 
routine  program  for  these  young 
graduates  was  a short  wait  for 
State  Board  Examinations,  the 
grind  of  studying,  often  relieved 
by  visits  to  friends  and  relatives, 
for  which  there  had  been  little 
opportunity  during  the  three  years 
in  the  School.  Then  followed  an- 
other short  period  of  waiting  for 
examination  returns,  during  which 
these  young  graduates  often 
worked  in  a hospital  near  their 
homes,  that  they  might  live  at 
home  before  leaving  to  enroll  in 
one  of  the  government  nursing 
services.  Graduates  who  had 
been  declared  essential  in  their 
position  as  head  nurses  believed 
they  had  given  their  share  to  a 
civilian  hospital,  and  resigned  to 
join  government  nursing  services. 

It  was  early  in  January  that  the 
threat  of  selective  service  of 
nurses  was  most  menacing.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  it  spurred 
enrollment.  What  its  effect  ulti- 
mately would  have  been  upon 
enrollment  of  students  was  not 
learned,  for  the  bill  never  became 
a law.  Graduate  nurses  need 


offer  no  apologies  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  war,  for  42%  of 
the  active  professional  nurses  in 
the  United  States  volunteered  and 
were  certified  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  military  service.  This 
record  is  unparalleled  by  any 
other  volunteer  group. 

By  February  the  members  of 
the  Procurement  and  Assigment 
Committee  were  hard  at  work 
classifying  all  registered  nurses 
in  the  State.  There  were  five  ma- 
jor classifications;  available  for 
military  service;  for  relocation; 
essential  in  the  position  held  for 
limited  duration;  for  unlimited 
duration;  and  not  available  for 
either  military  or  civilian  service. 
It  followed  that  every  nurse  in 
this  hospital  was  placed  in  one 
of  these  classifications.  That  Com- 
mittee had  also  classified  the 
nursing  positions  in  the  Hospital 
to  determine  which  should  be 
filled  by  graduate  nurses.  It  was 
our  policy,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  it  was  our  practice  to 
declare  essential  only  those 
nurses  who  were  necessary  for 
administration,  supervision  and 
instruction,  plus  a minimum  num- 
ber in  the  operating  rooms  and 
on  the  floors.  We  remonstrated 
only  when  the  number  became 
too  low  to  provide  a minimum  of 
teaching  and  guidance  to  the  stu- 
dents, who  were  giving  practically 
all  the  nursing  care.  We  were 
generous,  perhaps  over-generous. 
But  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  gave  "until  it 
hurt." 

Determined  that  at  least  a few 
of  the  administrative  and  teach- 
ing staff  who  were  declared  es- 
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sential  to  our  need  should  not  miss 
the  benefits  of  available  scholar- 
ships, a head  nurse  was  released 
for  a year  of  study  in  advanced 
orthopedic  nursing,  another  for  a 
semester  in  advanced  psychiatric 
nursing,  a supervisor  of  surgical 
wards  tor  a semester  at  Boston 
University,  and  a clinical  instruc- 
tor for  a summer  school  and  an 
intersession  at  the  same  Univer- 
sity. At  least  fifteen  other  mem- 
bers of  the  nursing  staff  took  one 
or  more  courses  in  local  institu- 
tions. Many  of  our  busy  women 
served  when  elected  to  office,  and 
when  appointed  to  important  com- 
mittees. Mrs.  Andrews  taught  a 
large  part  of  the  course  in  ad- 
vanced orthopedic  nursing  at 
Boston  University. 

The  program  of  the  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  stipulates  that  all  reguired 
classes  and  all  required  clinical 
experience  shall  be  completed  at 
the  end  of  thirty  months  in  the 
school,  in  order  that  the  student 
may  give  the  full  time  of  the  last 
six  months  to  essential  nursing 
service  in  either  government  or 
civilian  institutions.  This  is  one  of 
the  returns  which  the  Cadet  Nurse 
gives  for  money  expended  by  the 
Government.  One  third  of  our  last 
year's  seniors  spent  their  last  six 
months  in  the  government  service. 
Twenty-five  of  this  senior  class 
now  are  in  the  government  serv- 
ice. It  has  not  been  easy  to  see 
one  of  every  three  seniors  leave 
when  there  was  so  much  "essen- 
tial nursing"  to  be  done  at  home. 
Again  we  gave,  and  "until  it 
hurt." 

Several  of  the  senior  Cadets 
who  were  not  in  government 
services  were  away  on  other  af- 
filiations. Many  of  those  who  were 
at  home  were  acting  assistant 
head  nurses,  head  nurses,  instruc- 
tors, and  even  assistant  night  su- 


pervisors; doing  the  best  they 
could  and  often  doing  very  well, 
to  fill  the  posts  left  vacant  by 
the  graduates.  After  March  26th 
no  more  applications  to  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  were  accepted  as  its 
quota  was  filled.  The  two  or 
three  senior  Cadets  who  had  ap- 
plied previously  for  the  Navy  did 
not  transfer  their  applications  to 
the  Army  but  remained  here.  By 
March  another  class  had  been 
capped,  and  how  welcome  they 
were.  Realizing  the  increasing 
need,  a few  more  of  the  married 
and  of  the  older  nurses  came  to 
help  us.  In  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers was  at  its  height.  Here  in 
this  institution  no  time  is  wasted 
in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about 
unity  of  action.  We  have  had  that 
for  over  one  hundred  years.  It  is 
one  of  our  prized  possessions.  The 
desires,  the  principles,  and  the 
practices  of  the  various  groups  of 
this  Hospital  are  never  to  hinder, 
but  always  to  help.  And  so,  day 
after  day,  pulling  together,  cheer- 
ed by  an  additional  worker  here 
or  there,  by  a renewed  determina- 
tion when  we  remembered  what 
those  who  were  overseas  were 
facing,  we,  volunteers,  students 
and  graduates  did  what  we  could 
and  hoped  that  those  things  we 
had  left  undone  were  of  lesser 
importance. 

The  last  of  April  brought  dis- 
cussions of  surrender  in  Europe, 
and  then  May  brought  V-E  Day, 
with  its  rejoicing  tempered  by  the 
realization  of  the  job  to  be  done 
in  the  Pacific.  More  nurses  would 
be  needed  there,  and  young  grad- 
uates continued  to  enlist.  Late 
spring  merged  into  summer.  The 
February  class  had  been  gradu- 
ated and  nearly  all  were  gone. 
Volunteers  decreased  in  number. 
The  vacation  season  for  the  head 
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nurses  came,  and  more  students 
were  transferred  from  bedside 
nursing  care  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies, for  there  must  be  a person 
in  charge  for  every  ward. 

None  carried  a more  trying  load 
than  the  head  nurse,  whether 
graduate  or  student.  The  head 
nurse  is  always  in  the  ward  situ- 
ation. Others  come  and  go; 
(mostly  go)  visiting  man,  resident, 
interne,  assistant  hospital  director, 
admitting  nurse,  social  worker, 
dietitian,  supervisor,  student 
nurse,  secretary,  orderly,  ward 
helper  and  maid.  Each  and  all 
require  something  from  the  head 
nurse  which  means  numberless  in- 
terruptions. The  ward  census 
may  be  forty  patients.  The  time 
slip  may  show  the  names  of 
several  workers,  but  close  obser- 
vation reveals  that  three  of  the 
students  are  there  only  four  hours 
during  the  day,  for  their  other 
four  hours  on  duty  are  in  the  eve- 
ning, one  student  has  the  day 
off,  two  received  their  caps  only 
a week  ago,  and  two  are  newly 
arrived  affiliating  students  from 
another  school.  The  day  of  nearly 
all  is  broken  by  at  least  two 
classes.  There  is  one  graduate, 
but  from  another  school,  and  as 
yet  she  knows  little  of  our  rou- 
tines. But  the  head  nurse  recog- 
nizes the  name  of  a senior  Cadet 
without  classes  and  with  two  and 
a half  years  of  student  experience. 
That  senior  Cadet  nurse  will  stab- 
ilize the  situation.  She  sees  the 
names  of  two  Red  Cross  Nurses 
Aides,  one  for  the  morning  and 
one  for  the  afternoon,  and  both 
will  be  very  helpful  for  they  have 
been  assigned  to  the  ward  for  a 
long  time.  She  remembers,  too, 
that  the  volunteers  of  the  War 
Service  will  do  the  transfers  and 
the  errands.  And  now  her  tension 
lessens.  She  summons  fresh 


courage  to  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
job  of  another  day,  a heavy  one, 
but  one  of  the  most  satisfying  in 
the  entire  category  of  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  hospital. 

By  August  28th  the  nursing 
force  became  so  low  that  one 
floor  in  the  Baker  Memorial  and 
one  in  the  General  Hospital  were 
closed.  The  former  was  closed  for 
only  one  month,  but  the  latter  for 
five. 

But  V-J  Day  had  come,  and  just 
when  we  were  at  our  all  time  low 
in  nursing  service.  "The  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  the  dawn,"  we 
quoted.  And  so,  happily,  we 
prophesied  that  fewer  graduates 
will  be  needed  for  government 
nursing  service,  and  therefore  few- 
er young  graduates  will  enroll,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  will  be  demobilized, 
and  soon  they  will  be  home.  The 
end  of  our  double  load  will  soon 
come.  Soon,  too,  there  will  be 
better  care  for  patients.  Soon,  we 
prophesied,  there  will  be  time  for 
the  faculty  to  study  and  to  replan 
the  curriculum  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing patient  care  and  to  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  new  develop- 
ments in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
nursing.  Soon,  we  said,  there  will 
be  time  for  graduates  and  students 
and  volunteers  to  live  more  nor- 
mally. There  was  just  one  wrong 
word  in  our  phophesy.  That  wrong 
word  was  "soon."  All  these  things 
will  come  to  pass  in  time.  If  we 
in  schools  of  nursing  did  not  be- 
lieve this  we  would  have  little 
courage  to  go  on. 

What  did  happen?  Let  us  look 
at  our  own  General  Hospital  No. 

6.  Its  personnel  left  Boston  for 
Camp  Blanding  on  May  15,  1942. 
They  left  their  port  of  embarkation 
three  years  ago  tonight,  February 

7,  1943.  The  last  of  the  nurses  to 
come  home  as  a group  landed  in 
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Boston  on  November  1,  1945,  three 
and  a half  years  from  that  May 
evening  when  we  saw  them  off 
from  South  Station  for  Camp  Bland- 
ing.  Nearly  all  these  nurses  have 
long  terminal  leaves,  the  majority 
extending  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. For  many  of  these  young 
women  this  is  the  first  long  vaca- 
tion since  they  entered  the  School 
of  Nursing,  the  majority  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  ago.  They 
know  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
they  will  have  another  vacation 
like  this  one.  We  are  glad  they 
have  had  this  well  earned  reward. 
The  Government  gives  the  nurses 
the  same  financial  help  for  fur- 
thering their  education  as  it  gives 
to  the  men.  Therefore,  many 
nurses  are  going  to  college;  sev- 
eral have  already  entered.  We 
are  glad  they  have  this  opportun- 
ity. One  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  nurses  went  directly  from  the 
employed  staff  of  this  Hospital  to 
the  Government  Nursing  Service. 
On  December  31,  1945  three  had 
returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Hospital. 
We  shared  them;  the  three  were 
evenly  divided  among  the  major 
hospital  divisions,  one  at  the  Phil- 
lips House,  one  at  the  Baker  Me- 
morial, and  one  in  the  General 
Hospital. 

It  is  of  course  the  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  volunteers  who 
have  enabled  civilian  hospitals  to 
carry  on  through  this  war  period. 
The  Cadets  have  provided  80% 
,of  the  nursing  service  in  the  1100 
hospitals  of  which  they  have  been 
a part.  V-E  Day  somewhat  low- 
ered the  number  of  admissions  to 
the  July  class.  V-J  Day  decidedly 
lowered  the  number  of  admissions 
to  the  September  class.  Since  the 
pessation  of  hostilities  the  number 
of  withdrawals  from  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  in  this  Hospital  has 
,been  high.  Many  students  would 


pever  have  entered  the  School  of 
Nursing  if  all  costs  had  not  been 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  if 
there  had  been  no  money  allow- 
ance. When  the  need  for  service 
to  the  armed  forces  was  over,  for 
tnany  the  motive  for  joining  the 
Corps  was  gone,  as  was  the  will- 
ingness to  work  under  such  high 
pressure.  The  greatest  loss,  par- 
ticularly after  V-J  Day  was  for 
marriage.  Prior  to  that  day,  sev- 
eral married  students  returned  to 
the  School  after  their  husbands  re- 
turned to  service,  and  were  grad- 
uated. Nevertheless,  the  statistics 
show  that  80%  of  the  678  young 
women  who  joined  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  of  this  School  were 
either  graduated  or  are  in  the 
School  today.  That  record  is  a 
credit  to  American  young  woman- 
hood. 

Despite  the  grueling  grind  of  this 
last,  the  fourth,  year  of  the  war, 
we  have  taken  a few  steps  in  the 
march  of  progress.  When  I was 
a nurse  in  an  army  hospital  in  the 
First  World  War,  I remember  hear- 
ing a clinic  surgeon,  of  course  he 
was  in  the  Reserve,  say,  when 
exasperated  with  the  paper  work, 
"This  is  not  a place  where  we 
fake  care  of  patients,  it  is  a place 
where  we  write  about  them."  As 
a nurse  in  the  Second  World  War, 
hut  in  a civilian  hospital,  I found 
that  the  reverse  was  true.  It  was 
a place  where  we  took  care  of  the 
patients  as  best  we  could,  but  not 
a place  where  we  could  find  time 
to  write  about  the  process.  There- 
fore, it  has  taken  great  persistence 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Sleeper  to  find 
time  even  to  begin  to  put  on  paper 
an  outline  which  shows  the  organ- 
ization of  the  faculty  with  a state- 
ment of  its  functions  and  objec- 
tives, to  reorganize  old  commit- 
tees and  organize  new  committees 
with  a statement  of  their  functions 
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and  objectives,  to  require  even 
brief  minutes  of  meetings,  and  to 
Jiave  recommendations  formulated 
and  put  in  writing.  Miss  Sleeper 
would  wish  me  to  repeat  "even  to 
begin."  Of  late  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  tell  our  visitors  and  even 
one  another  by  word  of  mouth 
how  we  are  organized  and  how 
we  are  supposed  to  function.  Some 
day  more  of  these  things  will  be 
on  paper. 

Last  year  there  was  but  one  ma- 
jor change  in  the  curriculum.  For 
many  years  the  curriculum  of  this 
School  has  included  a course  in 
medical  nursing  and  another  in 
surgical  nursing.  Today  medical 
and  surgical  nursing  are  so  inter- 
related that  it  has  been  found  wise 
to  combine  and  intermesh  the  two 
courses.  The  result  is  economy 
of  time  and  of  learning. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  School 
the  formal  classes  were  few  in 
number,  but  there  was  consider- 
able teaching  at  the  bedside.  Down 
through  the  years  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  volume  of 
the  nursing  service  have  increas- 
ed. It  followed  that  the  formal 
class  room  teaching  increased 
and  the  bedside  teaching  de- 
creased. No  form  of  teaching  is 
more  valuable  than  clinical  teach- 
ing; that  which  is  done  at  the  bed- 
side. But  none  is  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  nursing  service  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  students'  hours  on 
duty.  About  eight  years  ago  we 
made  a determined  effort  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  clinical 
teaching.  Only  the  head  nurses 
and  clinical  instructors  who  have 
arranged  and  taught  these  clinics 
know  the  problems.  Yet  last  year, 
with  all  of  our  handicaps,  the  total 
number  of  clinical  teaching  hours 
at  the  General  Hospital  and  the 
Baker  Memorial  was  5,000,  or  an 


average  of  93  hours  a week.  Many 
groups  have  participated  in  this 
teaching;  visiting  men,  residents, 
internes,  supervisors,  head  nurses 
and  students  themselves.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  all. 

A marked  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  had  psychiatric 
nursing  experience.  Every  year 
sees  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  training  in  this  field.  80% 
of  the  February  section  of  this 
class  have  had  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing experience,  either  at  McLean 
Hospital,  or  in  the  psychiatric 
unit  here  at  home.  This  is  a real 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Voight,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
assignment  of  students  to  the 
wards.  Ward  assignments  must 
be  done  with  as  little  conflict  as 
possible  between  the  clinical  need 
of  the  student  and  the  nursing 
needs  of  the  patients. 

As  the  months  came  and  went, 
the  students  observed  the  changes 
in  the  nursing  and  hospital  situa- 
tion in  general:  no  more  graduates 
or  Cadets  were  assigned  to  the 
Navy  and  no  more  graduates  to 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  Cadets  were  as- 
signed to  the  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration. Thousands  of  graduates 
were  seperated  from  the  Govern- 
ment service.  Defense  plants  had 
released  thousands  of  their  work- 
ers. The  number  of  hospital  vol- 
unteers was  decreasing,  for  their 
home  situations  had  changed. 
Husbands  or  sons  or  daughters  or 
daughters-in-law  or  grandchildren 
or  all  five  were  now  at  home,  and 
home  making  became  a full  time 
job.  Graduates  and  students  were 
leaving  weekly  to  join  their  hus- 
bands or  to  be  married.  In  the 
hospital  the  census  of  workers 
was  increasing  only  in  the  order- 
ly group.  Meanwhile  the  number 
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of  patients  on  the  waiting  list  grew 
larger;  some  days  it  was  as  high 
as  1,200.  The  faculty  realized  and 
the  students  themselves  realized 
they  were  caught  between  the  two 
situations,  the  decreasing  number 
of  workers  and  the  increasing 
number  of  patients. 

And  so  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember the  School  and  Hospital 
authorities  took  a courageous 
stand.  They  decided  that  the  stu- 
dent nurses  who  had  done  such 
a magnificent  job  during  the  war 
years,  and  with  such  good  spirit, 
should  no  longer  continue  under 
the  pressure  of  the  war  years. 
Therefore,  on  the  28th  day  of  Dec- 
ember we  lowered  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  that  the  students 
were  on  duty.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  several  ways,  but  main- 
ly by  changing  the  policy  of  the 
so-called  half  days  (really  less) 
off  duty  per  week  to  a full  day  off 
each  week,  and  by  lowering  the 
average  number  of  hours  per 
week  on  night  duty.  This  change 
did  delay  somewhat  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  ward  in  the  General 
Hospital,  but  something  had  to 
give  way  somewhere. 

By  far  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment during  the  year  just  closed 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
program  leading  to  a degree  as 
well  as  to  a diploma.  The  demand 
for  such  a program  has  grown 
rapidly  since  the  University  of 
Minnesota  established  the  first  col- 
lege program  in  basic  nursing  in 
1909.  Today  there  are  approxi- 
mately seventy  in  the  country.  In 
1919  Simmons  College  with  three 
of  our  local  hospitals,  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  established  a 
five-year  program.  The  first  stu- 
dent in  the  program  with  this  Hos- 
pital was  graduated  in  1922,  and 


the  last  one  in  1938,  a total  of  63 
students.  These  young  women  re- 
ceived the  degree  from  Simmons 
College  and  the  diploma  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  graduates  of 
both  institutions.  In  1934  Simmons 
College  changed  its  plan,  and  es- 
tablished the  Simmons  College 
School  of  Nursing.  Since  that  time 
the  College  has  given  not  only  the 
degree  but  also  the  diploma.  Many 
of  the  students  still  affiliate  here, 
but  the  young  women  who  com- 
plete this  program  are  graduates 
of  the  Simmons  College  School 
and  not  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  School. 

For  many  years  we  have  known 
that  this  School  should  have  a 
five-year  program  as  well  as  a 
three-year  one.  To  be  sure,  many 
of  the  three-year  graduates  go  on 
to  academic  institutions  to  com- 
plete their  work  for  a degree,  to- 
ward which  the  work  in  the  nurs- 
ing school  receives  considerable 
credit.  But  many  young  women 
wish  to  start  their  preparation  the 
other  way  around,  by  attending 
the  academic  institution  before,  or 
at  the  same  time,  or  alternating 
with,  the  hospital  school  of  nurs- 
ing. They  are  then  ready  to  en- 
ter their  profession  with  an  inclu- 
sive preparation.  This  School  pro- 
vides through  the  home  hospital 
and  affiliations  excellent  clinical 
experience.  It  has  a good  begin- 
ning for  the  necessary  faculty  for 
a five-year  program.  The  difficul- 
ty has  been  to  find  the  academic 
institution  which  could  or  would 
enter  into  the  plan. 

For  a period  of  six  years  we 
talked  about  this  need  and  held 
conversations  with  different  per- 
sons who  had  some  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  Prior  to  the  war  we 
talked  unofficially  with  the  former 
President  of  Radcliffe  College,  the 
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Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  a professor  at  the  Medical 
School,  the  Director  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  and  later 
with  a Fellow  of  Harvard  College. 
The  war  came.  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  have  stopped  all  effort, 
but  we  were  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  every  year  re-emphasized  the 
need.  Dr.  Faxon  used  to  say  that 
as  regularly  as  May  came,  follow- 
ing our  return  from  the  annual 
nursing  conventions.  Miss  Sleeper 
and  I came  to  him  to  re-open  the 
subject  of  the  five-year  program. 
Perhaps  that  annually  recurring 
remark  spurred  us  on  to  even 
greater  activity;  agitation  might 
be  the  word. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  once  more 


we  decided  to  present  the  need 
so  clearly  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  School,  that  the  mem- 
bers would  see  it  as  clearly  as 
Miss  Sleeper,  Dr.  Faxon  and  I saw 
it.  At  a meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  held  on  lune  12,  1942, 
the  subject  was  presented  again. 
At  the  end  of  the  presentation  the 
Principal  of  the  School  recom- 
mended: "that  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing seek  an  affiliation  with  an  ed- 
ucational institution  that  has  the 
power  to  grant  an  acedemic  de- 
gree to  the  graduates  of  the  school; 
that  the  first  approach  be  made 
to  the  proper  authorities  at  Har- 
vard University;  that  such  ap- 
proach be  made  after  a committee 
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has  been  appointed  and  given 
time  to  study  the  various  factors 
involved  in  such  an  affiliation." 
These  recommendations  were  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  on  June  29,  1942  the  Trustees 
voted  to  approve  these  recommen- 
dations subject  to  a report  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  the  full  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Gray  as  Chairman.  The 
first  approach  was  made  to  the 
President  of  Harvard  University, 
whose  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  considered  an  affiliation  of  this 
kind  as  entering  in  to  the  voca- 
tional field,  and  was  unwilling  to 
consider  the  matter  while  the  war 
was  on. 

The  next  approach  was  again  to 
Radcliffe  College  early  in  1944.  At 
that  time  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  of  setting  up  a plan  which 
was  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
both  institutions.  During  that  year 
there  were  discussions  with  other 
educational  institutions,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  outcome. 

Again  it  was  May.  This  one  in 
the  year  1945.  Meanwhile  the 
members  of  the  Committee  had 
learned  much  about  affiliations 
with  academic  institutions.  The 
original  instructions  to  this  Com- 
mittee had  been  first  to  approach 
Harvard  University.  Radcliffe  is 
the  Women's  College  affiliated 
with  Harvard  University.  In  the 
previous  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent Jordan  he  had  expressed  such 
real  interest  in  our  need,  and 
such  real  regret  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  work  out  a satisfactory 
plan,  that  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, former  Dean  of  Radcliffe,  and 
long  a member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  this  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, we  again  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility with  Radcliffe  College.  On 
June  8,  1945  the  first  of  a second 


series  of  conferences  was  held 
with  President  Jordan,  which  re- 
sulted in  setting  up  a plan  for  a 
coordinated  program  leading  to  a 
Radcliffe  degree  and  a Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  diploma.  This  plan  was 
then  approved  by  the  State  Boards 
of  Registration  of  Nurses  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  of  New  York.  On 
September  10,  1945  the  Council  of 
Radcliffe  College  voted  formally  to 
authorize  the  plan.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  1945  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
ratified  the  plan. 

An  informative  and  attractive 
brochure,  we  have  learned  the  ad- 
jective used  in  academic  circles 
is  "lively,"  has  been  published 
and  circulated.  The  first  student 
will  be  admitted  in  September, 
1946.  The  students  will  carry  a 
full  program  at  Radcliffe  during 
the  first  year,  and  in  addition  will 
spend  three  hours  a week  at  the 
Hospital.  Radcliffe  will  give  its 
degree  at  the  end  of  three  and  a 
half  years,  at  which  time  the  stu- 
dent will  have  completed  all  re- 
quirements for  the  Radcliffe  A.B. 
or  S.B.  degree.  Students  will  then 
spend  two  full  years  in  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  will  give  the  diploma. 
Everyone  concerned  knows  that 
any  plan  must  be  fluid.  The  atti- 
tude of  Radcliffe  College  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence written  by  its  President.  "I 
personally  hope  that  the  plan  will 
prove  so  valuable  to  you,  and  to 
us,  that  as  the  years  go  on,  inevit- 
able modifications  may  develop 
and  be  accommodated  within  the 
framework  of  an  elastic  adminis- 
trative arrangement." 

I have  devoted  a considerable 
part  of  this  report  to  the  review  of 

(continued  on  page  39) 
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A LETTER  FROM  YOUR  EDITOR 

Your  alumnae  association  has 
done  me  the  singular  honour  of 
appointing  me  to  the  editorship  of 
the  QUARTERLY,  your  alumnae 
publication. 

I want  to  thank  the  alumnae 
association  for  this  honour  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  live  up  to  it. 


But,  as  I have  had  no  experience 
in  editing,  in  fact,  I know  nothing 
about  editing,  I am  going  to  need 
a lot  of  help,  as  I cannot  produce 
the  QUARTERLY  alone.  It  is  just 
as  much  yours — wherever  you  are 
— as  it  is  mine.  I simply  will  be 
in  the  position  of  seeing  that  ma- 
terial and  news  are  gathered,  as- 
sembled, and  that  the  completed 
issues  get  off  the  press  and  on 
their  way  to  the  corners  of  the 
world.  More  than  that,  I cannot 
do.  The  completed  QUARTERLY 
is  just  as  much  a result  of  the  in- 
terest and  efforts  of  every  indi- 
vidual alumnae  member.  No  one 
member  can  do  it  alone. 

For  this  reason,  I am  going  to 
ask  each  of  you  a favour.  Will 
you  write  me,  after  you  have  pe- 
rused and  read  this  issue,  what 
you  like  about  it;  what  you  do  not 
like  about  it;  how  it  serves  you; 
how  it  has  failed  to  serve  you. 
Any  suggestion  for  making  our 
QUARTERLY  the  best  alumnae 
publication  of  any  alumnae  asso- 
ciation will  be  welcome.  We  can- 
not succeed  without  your  help. 
Won't  you  write  me  today. 


Salutation  to  the  Dawn 

Look  to  this  day! 

For  it  is  life,  the  very  life  of  life. 

In  its  brief  course 
Lie  all  the  verities  and  realities  of 
your  existence; 

The  bliss  of  growth 
The  glory  of  action 
The  splendor  of  achievement. 

For  yesterday  is  but  a dream 
And  tomorrow  is  only  a vision. 

But  today  well  lived  makes  every 
yesterday  a dream  of  happiness 
And  every  tomorrow  a vision  of  hope. 
Look  well  therefore,  to  this  day! 

Such  is  the  salutation  to  the  dawn. 


I1 
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From  the  Sanskrit 


Calling  All  Alumnae  ! ! 

Letters  to  the  following  have 
been  returned.  Anyone  knowing 
the  correct  address  of  the  follow- 
ing alumna,  please  notify  the 
editor: 


Alumnae  Living  in  New  Jersey 

Mary  Wilson  111  (Mrs.  Edward 
W.)  (1933),  441  Parker  Street,  New- 
ark wants  to  hear  from  MGH'ers 
living  in  her  vicinity. 


Sarah  F.  Martin  (1886) 

5015  Falls  Road  Terrace 
Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Illidge  (1911) 
Box  33 

Montreat,  N.  C. 

Adelaide  A.  Mayo  (1917) 

179  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Mary  C.  MacSwain  (1929) 

249  Chestnut  Hill  Ave. 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Ens.  Margaret  E.  Wilson  (1938) 
Stockton,  Nebraska 

Helen  K.  Graham  (1942) 

U.  S.  Naval  Dispensary 
Arlington  Naval  Annex 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  C.  Watters  (1942) 
Beverly  Hospital 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Marie  Welch  (1944) 

165  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Class  of  1929!! 

The  secretary  of  the  class,  Mar- 
jorie Johnson,  389  Newport  Ave., 
Wollaston  70,  Mass.,  will  appre- 
ciate having  the  addresses  for  the 
following: 

February  Section:  Virginia  Leus- 
sler  Fortier,  Winifred  Parsons  Jeb- 
ens,  Margaret  Lane  Gilbert. 

September  Section:  Lois  Ames 
Spence,  Ethlyn  Austin  Dove,  Mar- 
garet Dean  Smith,  Evelyn  Eddy, 
Mary  Foster,  Alice  Krolick  O'Don- 
nell, Nancy  Marshall  Nolan,  Celia 
M.  MacSwain. 


From  the  MGH  Nurses' 
Alumnae  Association 


Mrs.  Albert  R.  Brown 
17  Parkman  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marion  Meath 
55  Magazine  St. 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  Nivison 
Spring  Hill 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Grady 
South  Brookville 
Massachusetts 

Ensign  Mary  McCarthy  (1939) 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


To  Dorothy  Tarbox  (1915)  who 
has,  as  Editor  in  Chief  of  the 
QUARTERLY  RECORD  for  more 
than  ten  years,  given  unstintingly 
of  her  leisure  time  in  order  that 
your  alumnae  publication  might 
keep  coming  to  you. 

To  Miss  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909) 
for  nine  years  of  devoted  duty  to 
the  MGH  Nurses  Alumnae  Sick 
Relief  Association.  During  Miss 
Stevens  term  of  office  she  has  wit- 
nessed the  gratitude  of  scores  of 
nurses  who  have  been  benefited, 
during  their  illness,  by  being  mem- 
bers of  the  S.R.A. 
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By  SALLY  JOHNSON 


/ Kcm cirhd  'lip on  l^etirem en t 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
May  1946 

My  dear  Alumnae: 

I feel  impelled  to  write  you  a 
letter,  and  I think  it  will  be  rather 
a long  one.  I suppose  its  con- 
tents might  be  called  "Remarks 
Upon  Retirement." 

I have  been  in  the  position  to 
observe  closely  the  adjustments 
to  retirement  that  have  been  made 
by  several  of  my  friends.  Miss 
Parsons,  Miss  Keith,  Miss  McCrae 
and  Miss  Hall.  Their  programs 
have  had  certain  aspects  in  com- 
mon. Three  of  the  four  started 
with  homes  of  their  own,  not  in- 
stitutional living.  No  one  of  them 
continued  in  actual  nursing,  but 
three  with  some  form  of  activity 
related  to  it.  All  immediately  be- 
came active  in  the  community. 
Their  social  calendars  were  as  full 
as  those  of  the  season's  debu- 
tantes. One  of  the  satisfying  ex- 
periences was  an  entirely  new 
coterie  of  acquaintances  and 
friends,  meanwhile  losing  none  of 
the  old.  As  a slower  rate  of  leis- 
ure and  real  leisure  became  more 
desirable,  the  more  professional 
activities  were  curtailed.  More 
time  has  been  given  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  home,  and  the  interests 
of  friends  and  family. 

The  programs  of  these  retired 
nurses  seemed  so  logical,  but  they 
did  not  happen,  but  were  planned. 
There  has  been  a common  under- 
lying philosophy.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  a determination  to 
relinquish  to  their  successors,  with- 
out searing  regret  or  envy,  the  sat- 
isfactions and  privileges  which 
formerly  had  been  theirs.  They 


believed  that  an  interesting  and 
satisfying  life  could  be  found  out- 
side a hospital's  walls,  but  that  it 
has  taken  self-discipline  to  live 
according  to  their  best  philosophy 
of  retirement.  There  must  have 
been  times  when  all  of  them  were 
almost  overwhelmed  by  loneliness 
due,  in  part,  to  a sense  of  remote- 
ness from  current  activities  of  their 
respective  institutions.  There  were 
probably  moments  when  life  seem- 
ed futile.  When  these  moments 
came  no  one  knew  about  them, 
and  unshared  they  were  harder  to 
bear. 

During  my  years  of  active  pro- 
fessional work  I often  followed  the 
example  set  by  these  four  women 
during  their  years  of  active  pro- 
fessional life.  In  my  years  of  re- 
tirement, I hope  that  I can  follow 
the  example  which  they  again 
have  set. 

The  date  of  my  retirement  was 
Thursday,  February  21,  1946.  This 
is  the  date  when  the  Trustees  make 
the  annual  appointments  of  offi- 
cers and  staff  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Miss  Sleeper  immediately  suc- 
ceeded me.  The  22nd  was  a hol- 
iday, and  Miss  Sleeper  and  I 
worked  together  in  the  office  on 
that  day  and  the  following  week 
end.  Because  of  this,  and  because 
many  of  the  personnel  were  away 
over  the  holiday  and  week  end,  I 
saw  few  of  the  hospital  family  dur- 
ing the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  21st.  While  many  of  the 
nursing  department  knew  that  the 
day  of  my  retirement  was  immi- 
nent, few  others  did.  Therefore,  to 
many  who  returned  on  Monday 
it  was  a great  surprise  that  I,  ac- 
tually, had  retired.  Without  hesi- 
tation I can  name  the  first  thing 
that  made  me  conscious  of  my 
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Miss  Margaret  Dieter,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  presenting  the  gift  from  the 
alumnae  to  Miss  Johnson. 


changed  status.  It  was  the  num- 
ber of  people  from  other  hospital 
departments  who  spoke  to  me  by- 
name in  the  corridors.  Many  were 
persons  whom  I did  not  know, 
and  certainly  could  not  call  by 
their  names.  The  number  of  these 
people  who  have  spoken  to  me 
has  not  only  continued,  but  has 
increased.  I suppose  that  previous 
to  my  retirement,  I was  so  preoc- 
cupied as  I hurried  along  the  cor- 
ridors that  anyone  who  planned 
to  speak  to  me  was  discouraged 
by  my  preoccupation.  The  les- 
son is  obvious. 

Parties  are  associated  with  re- 
tirement. There  have  been  many 
small  ones.  There  have  been  four 
large  ones  about  which  I wish  to 
tell  you.  Early  in  February,  I 


received  an  invitation  to  a Valen- 
tine Party  in  the  Walcott  House. 
I suspected  that  it  was  related  to 
my  impending  retirement,  but  lit- 
tle did  I realize  how  closely  re- 
lated to  it.  Nearly  everyone  from 
the  administration  and  teaching 
staffs  of  all  the  hospital  depart- 
ments was  there.  All  of  the  secre- 
taries in  the  School  of  Nursing 
were  there.  I had  often  announced 
that  when  I became  established 
in  an  apartment  I would  learn  to 
cook,  and  learn  by  cooking  les- 
sons. The  response  to  this  state- 
ment has  varied  from  skepticism 
to  commendation.  But  as  the  eve- 
ning wore  on,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Valentine  Party  was  taking  the 
form  of  a kitchen  shower.  Hand- 
somely wrapped  packages  pro- 
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duced  everything  for  a kitchen. 
The  pieces  of  kitchen  equipment 
numbered  seventy-two.  The  range 
was  from  pressure  cooker  and 
step  ladder  to  dish  mop  and  tiny 
measuring  spoons.  There  was  but 
one  duplication.  I had  two  gar- 
bage cans!  What  a good  time 
we  had.  Naturally  every  woman 
in  the  group  was  as  interested  in 
every  article  as  I.  There  was  one 
great  difference.  They  knew  how 
to  use  them  all,  and  I had  that  to 
learn. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  two 
days  before  my  retirement  the  stu- 
dents gave  me  a tea  party.  It 
was  their  party.  Committees  were 
made  up  entirely  of  students.  No 
graduates  were  invited  to  attend, 
but  youth  at  its  best  knows  when 
and  where  to  seek  advice,  and 
so  in  the  offing  one  could  see  sev- 
eral graduates  at  work.  There 
was  a presentation  of  a mahogany 
desk,  with  desk  set,  desk  lamp  and 
desk  chair.  Inside  there  was  a 
cook  book!  On  a table  beside  the 
desk  was  another  gift;  four  place 
sets  of  table  silver.  The  pattern 
is  Colonial  Antique!  The  students 
must  have  enjoyed  the  party,  too, 
for  the  room  was  filled  from  three 
until  six.  They  were  glad  that 
I could  be  retired  from  my  respon- 
sibilities for  they  knew  how  much 
I wished  such  relief.  For  them- 
selves, they  had  no  sense  of  in- 
security for  they  knew  Miss  Sleep- 
er would  succeed  me. 

Two  or  three  mornings  later, 
four  more  place  sets  of  silver,  in 
the  same  pattern,  came  from  the 
head  nurses.  Again,  two  or  three 
mornings  later,  the  most  modern 
of  traveling  clocks  came  from  the 
nurses  at  the  Baker  Memorial.  "No 
alarm  on  it,"  the  representative 
explained. 

On  the  evening  of  March  20th, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Mosely 


Building,  the  Hospital  sponsored  a 
reception.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  were 
from  the  Ladies  Visiting  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Ladies  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  School  of  Nursing 
Mrs.  Robert  Homans  was  Chair- 
man, and  presided  that  evening. 
Miss  Dumaine,  Dr.  Faxon,  Dr. 
Means  and  Miss  Dieter  spoke.  In 
response,  I endeavored  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  generous 
things  they  said.  Many  of  them 
I did  not  merit,  but  it  was  pleasant 
to  think  that  one  person  in  the 
audience  believed  them  all — Miss 
Parsons.  On  such  occasions,  it  is 
customary  for  the  speakers  to  re- 
view the  services  which  the  spe- 
cial guest  of  the  evening  has  given 
to  the  institution.  I was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
in  an  institution  like  ours,  there  is 
a reciprocal  giving;  that  is,  of  the 
institution  to  the  worker.  Many 
of  these  gifts  are  without  price. 
For  example,  how  priceless  is  the 
opportunity  for  individual  growth. 
Then  there  is  that  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  are  always  mak- 
ing a contribution  to  that  vital 
need  of  all  mankind,  the  restora- 
tion of  health.  In  working  to- 
gether for  this  common  need  we 
have  made  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance and  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  life  long  friends.  The  work- 
ers in  a good  hospital  always 
have  a strong  sense  of  security, 
one  of  the  prime  needs  of  man. 
It  is  in  these  years  of  retirement 
that  the  physical  machinery  be- 
gins to  show  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time.  Therefore,  it  is  then  that 
there  is  a new  appreciation  of  the 
priceless  privilege  we  all  have, — 
that  of  returning  to  the  hospital  for 
medical  care.  We  are  welcome 
back  whether  we  are  in  a position 
to  pay  all  the  costs,  part  of  them, 
(continued  on  page  36) 
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A Message  From  Your  Endowment  Fund  Committee 


YOUR  alumnae  association  has 
done  it  again!  I refer  to  the 
first  milestone  that  has  been 
passed,  the  first  $100,000  that  has 
been  raised  for  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

The  second  $100,000  already  has 
a "starter"  with  a check  for  $100.00 
horn  one  of  your  alumnae  mem- 
bers and  a pledge  of  $100.00  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years.  That's 
the  way  we  MGH  graduates  do  it. 
The  first  $100,000  had  its  begin- 
ning when  Miss  Parsons  gave  it 
a "nest  egg"  of  $200.00  in  1914. 

You  have  not  been  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  the  Endowment 
Fund,  but  the  Endowment  Fund 
Committee  has  been  striving  slow- 
ly, but  steadily,  toward  its  first 
goal.  But,  I am  sure  that  many 
of  you  have  been  wondering  what 
purpose  these  funds  will  serve, 
"what  the  money  is  going  to  be 
used  for." 

Raising  money  for  an  Endow- 
ment Fund  is  like  saving  for  an 
annuity.  It  takes  a long  time,  un- 
less the  Endowment  Fund  has  a 
long  line  of  rich  aunts  and  uncles 
who  leave  it  generous  legacies  in 
their  wills.  We  all  know  that  our 
Endowment  Fund  has  been  out  of 
this  class.  Ours  is  more  like  the 
annuity  that  you  and  I are  saving 
for  ourselves,  that  grows  slowly 
out  of  our  own  savings  over  a 
period  of  years.  Practically  90% 
of  our  fund  has  come  from  you 
and  me,  from  our  individual  con- 
tributions and  from  our  efforts  in 
such  activities  as  strawberry  fes- 
tivals, the  Pops  Concerts  and,  more 
recently,  the  MGH  Calendars. 

In  1914,  when  the  fund  was 
started,  its  goal  was  set  at  half  a 
million  dollars,  but  we  have  had 
difficult  periods  when,  the  funds, 


in  spite  of  the  generosity  of  all  our 
members  trickled  in  very  slowly. 
And,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
income  from  an  annuity  is  not 
used  until  the  principle  reaches  a 
certain  fixed  figure,  our  first  En- 
dowment Fund  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  fund 
should  reach  the  first  milestone 
($100,000)  of  the  five  ($500,000), 
that  had  been  set,  before  any 
of  the  income  was  touched.  The 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  saw  this 
accomplished.  Since  the  fund  was 
started,  however,  our  country  has 
gone  through  a severe  economic 
crisis  and  a second  world  war. 
Moreover,  the  income  investments 
has  dropped  to  a pitifully  low  fig- 
ure. Our  $100,000  is  not  as  large 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time  that  the 
fund's  first  goal  was  set.  All  ed- 
ucation, and  this  includes  nursing 
education,  is  costly,  and  this  first 
$100,000,  large  as  it  may  seem,  is 
just  a drop  in  the  bucket  as  an 
endowment  fund.  The  committee 
will,  therefore,  not  cease  its  activi- 
ties now  that  the  first  goal  has 
been  reached. 

But,  again,  we  need  your  help 
and  suggestions.  If  any  alumnae 
member  has  any  ideas  for  raising 
funds,  or  any  suggestions  about 
the  fund,  won't  you  please  write 
to  the  Chairman,  Vieno  T.  John- 
son, P.O.  Box  156,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


Class  of  1923! 

How  about  a get-together  soon. 
Purpose:  To  work  for  a real  bang- 
up  25th  reunion.  Francis  Whit- 
taker, 64  Revere  Street,  Boston  14, 
Mass.,  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  all  members  of  1923  who  are 
interested. 
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• ' ' THE  DRAWSHEET 


SALLY  JOHNSON 

At  the  annual  Mass  Meeting, 
Miss  Johnson  announced  the  date 
of  her  retirement.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  told  how  much  Miss  Johnson 
has  accomplished  in  advancing 
the  nursing  profession  and  this 
Nursing  School  toward  the  highest 
standards.  We  deeply  appreciate 
everything  she  has  done  for  us 
and  we  can't  begin  to  enumerate 
the  many  opportunities  she  has 
given  to  us  while  we  have  been  in 
the  School. 

In  Miss  Johnson's  speech  she 
announced  her  successor  would 
be  Miss  Sleeper.  We,  the  students 
of  MGH  extend  our  hearties  con- 
gratulations to  Miss  Sleeper  for  we 
know  she  will  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  this  Hospital  and  un- 
der her  leadership  we  can  look  for 
further  progress  and  a continua- 
tion of  the  work  already  started 
by  her  predecessor,  Miss  Johnson. 

For  those  who  know  only  about 
the  present  life  of  Miss  Johnson, 
we  should  like  to  tell  something 
about  her  "past." 

Miss  Johnson  is  a "dyed-in-the- 
wool"  New  Englander  from  nine 
generations  back.  She  was  born 
and  brought  up  on  a small  farm 
in  Winsted,  Connecticut.  She  at- 
tended the  one  room  district  school 
and  then  traveled  by  horse  and 
buggy  to  a neighboring  town  to 
high  school.  Following  high  school 
she  was  graduated  from  New 
Britain  Normal  School  and  there- 
after taught  the  fifth  grade  for  nine 
years. 

Spurred  on  by  the  influence  of 
her  doctor-cousin  she  entered  our 
School  of  Nursing  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1910.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing graduation  she  took  a six 


months  course  in  psychiatry  at 
McLean  Hospital.  She  was  then 
offered  and  accepted  the  position 
of  instructor  of  practical  nursing 
in  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
Bedford,  and  later  in  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital.  After  a short 
period  in  the  latter  position  she 
became  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Nurses  there. 

In  1917,  she  became  the  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  Al- 
bany Hospital,  New  York.  During 
the  first  World  War  she  served 
as  the  Director  of  the  unit  of  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Three  years  later,  in  1920,  she  left 
New  York  and  came  back  to  her 
own  home  ground  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  as  Sup- 
erintendent of  Nurses. 

For  almost  twenty-six  years  of 
the  thirty-six  years  that  Miss  John- 
son has  spent  in  nursing  she  has 
been  the  Principal  of  this  School 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
of  this  Hospital.  During  her  terms 
of  office  the  School  has  more  than 
trebled  in  size.  Because  of  a dy- 
namic personality  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  work.  Miss  Johnson 
has  kept  well  ahead  of  the  needs 
in  nursing  education. 

Once  again  we  wish  to  express 
our  deep  gratitude  to  her  and  wish 
her  success  in  every  way  in  her 
many  years  to  come. 

o 

TO  THE  GRADUATING  SENIORS 

To  our  graduating  Seniors,  we 
extend  our  congratulations.  You 
have  now  climbed  another  step 
on  the  ladder  of  success. 

Your  profession  is  one  which 
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sometimes  poses  heavy  burdens. 
You  faced  the  long  hours,  the  hard 
work  and  the  study  which  took 
up  much  of  your  leisure  time.  But 
you  were  rewarded  with  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  your  work  and  the 
gratitude  of  your  patients.  You 
have  worked  well,  you  have  gone 
about  your  tasks  with  the  cheerful 
smile  and  the  fine  attitude  of  serv- 
ice associated  with  MGH  nurses. 

You  have  come  now  to  the  fork 
in  the  road  where  you  will  each 
go  your  separate  way.  No  matter 
how  far  away  this  road  will  lead 
you,  remember  your  years  of 
training  and  continue  to  bring 
credit  to  the  name  of  your  school! 

° 

ON  GROWING  UP 

I wish  I could  describe  it  to  you 
so  that  you'd  have  an  idea  of  my 
feeling  toward  MGH,  but  my  words 
would  be  meager  compared  to  the 
haunted  feeling  of  desolation  and 
despair  I felt  the  first  few  hours 
after  my  arrival.  Like  the  majority 
of  Probies,  I was  a small  town 
girl,  used  to  the  importance  and 
individuality  such  an  atmosphere 
bestows  on  one.  In  reality,  I was 
head  strong,  conceited  and  pam- 
pered, but  I would  have  termed  it 
as  adventurous,  poised  and  well- 
educated  back  in  1943.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  find  out  that  in  a 
large  hospital  in  a strange  city  I 
meant  nothing. 

In  the  interim,  which  was  our 
Probie  period,  I learned  things  I 
never  dreamed  possible,  and  in- 
stead of  completely  killing  the  girl 
that  was  me,  in  my  disillusionment 
I turned  toward  the  age  old  escape 
of  making  a hard  shell  around  my 
ideals,  and  each  day  added  a 
layer  which  was  eventually  to  suf- 
focate all  of  the  old  person, 
(continued  on  page  38) 


A SENIOR  THINKS 

I am  in  the  last  few  months  of 
my  training.  I wonder  just  how 
many  of  my  classmates  feel  as  I 
do,  that  more  experience  in  ward 
management  and  clinical  teaching 
should  now  be  brought  into  our 
program.  Due  to  the  return  of 
veteran  nurses,  and  young  grad- 
uates accepting  positions  on  the 
staff,  very  few  of  us  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  filling  positions  of 
responsibility.  Couldn't  some  sys- 
tem be  worked  out  with  the  sup- 
ervisors and  head  nurses  to  give 
the  seniors  a fuller  understanding 
along  these  lines? 

Others  would  prefer  a chance 
to  do  some  private  duty.  Couldn't 
some  arrangement  be  made 
whereby  some  of  us  would  be 
permitted  to  spend  a period  of 
time  doing  just  this? 

As  seniors,  we  feel  that  we  are 
getting  exactly  the  same  exper- 
ience given  those  students  who  do 
not  yet  have  that  coveted  white 
band.  We  would  like  to  see  some 
prgoram  planned  in  order  that  the 
seniors  could  be  an  aid  to  the 
younger  students  and  increase  her 
own  experience  and  confidence. 

o 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW 
HOW  STUDENT  LIFE  AT 
MGH  IS  TODAY? 

The  DRAWSHEET,  published 
monthly  by  the  MGH  Student 
Nurses,  will  tell  you  about  student 
life  and  give  you  other  news  about 
the  MGH,  too. 

Mailed  anywhere  for  $1.35  per 
year.  Send  your  subscription  to- 
day to:  Editor,  The  DRAWSHEET. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Boston  14, 
Massachusetts. 
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7Jeu>A  . . 

Did  you  turn  first  to  this  section 
for  news  about  your  classmates 
and  friends?  We  are  all  interested 
in  news.  Won't  you  please  help 
out  by  sending  in  news  about 

yourself,  your  friends,  and  your 
classmates. 

* * * * 

HELP  WANTED!  One  member 
from  each  class,  who  will  act 
as  reporter  and  secretary  and  send 
in  your  class  news  to  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. Please  write  to  the  editor. 

* * * * 

Reports  come  via  the  "grape- 
vine" that  some  of  you  do  not 
receive  alumnae  notices  regularly. 
We  may  be  at  fault,  but  it  is  a 
Herculean  task  to  keep  our  mail- 
ing list  up  to  date.  Nurses  have 
always  been  a very  peripathetic 
group  in  the  population.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  keep  up  with  you. 
Won't  you  help  us  out  by  keeping 
us  posted  of  any  change  in  your 
address.  Form  for  this  purpose  is 
found  in  this  issue. 

1889 

Josephine  F.  Drew  lives  in  San 
Diego,  California,  at  4655  Santa 
Monica. 

1891 

Edith  M.  Clark  is  living  in  Day- 
tona Beach,  Florida,  at  507  Oak- 
ridge  Blvd. 

Amy  Potts  writes  us  from  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  Her  address 
is  1536  Chapala  Street. 

1892 

Ethel  Hopkins'  address  is  133 
Trenton  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Roderick  McLennan  (Caro- 
line M.  Woodmansee)  lives  in 
Quincy,  at  902  Furnace  Brook 
Parkway. 


# The  ClaAAeA 

1893 

Miss  Sena  S.  Whipple  and  Miss 
Sara  Parsons  are  both  living  at 
301  South  Huntington  Ave.,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Massachusetts. 

1895 

Josephine  Gordon's  address  is 
273  Clarendon  Street,  Boston. 

1898 

E.  Grace  McLeay  is  living  in 
Boston  at  60  Charlesgate  East. 

Margaret  A.  Coull  writes  us  from 
49  East  73rd  Street  in  New  York 
City. 

Annie  H.  Smith  lives  in  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn.,  at  24  Chestnut 
Street. 

1897 

Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth  is  liv- 
ing in  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  Her 
address  is  424  South  Church  Street. 

1898 

Etta  Adams  Stevens  (Mrs.  Albert 
M.)  lives  at  11  Wollaston  Ave.,  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 

S.  Bell  Blodgett  Hartshorn  (Mrs. 
L.B.)  lives  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  at 
84  Summer  Street. 

1899 

Edith  Marden  is  engaged  in  ad- 
ministration at  the  Morton  Hospital, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Marinda  Locke  is  living  in 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Her 
address  is  6 Roanoke  Road. 

1906 

Jessie  E.  Grant  formerly  of  48 
Cedarlane  Way  in  Boston,  is  now 
retired  and  living  at  2 Pleasant 
Street,  Groton,  Mass. 

1907 

Helen  Wood  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Boston  Nurs- 
ing Council,  a Red  Feather  Service. 
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HAVE  YOU  A FRIEND  WHO 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN  THE 


M 


umnae . 


? 


June  15,  1946 

Dear  MGH  Alumna: 

Won’t  you  agree  that  as  vital  link  between  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  her  alumnae  the  QUARTERLY  should  be  in  the  homes  of  as 
many  MGH  women  as  possible? 

We  feel  this  strongly.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  are  asking 
each  alumnae  member  to  recommend  to  one  of  her  classmates,  or 
friends,  that  she  join  the  the  Alumnae  Association.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  inactive  nurses  to  share  in  the  activities  of  their  Alumnae 
Association,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  school.  The  QUAR- 
TERLY is  the  only  means  of  news  about  your  classmates  and  friends 
and,  in  many  instances,  your  only  contact  with  the  MGH. 

There  is  now  but  one  class  of  membership  in  the  association, 
cost  of  which  is  only  $3.00  annually.  Active  nurses  wishing  to  join 
the  American  Nurses’  Association  can  do  so  through  their  District 
Association. 

Won’t  you  send  in  this  form  today,  requesting  application  blank 
for  one  of  your  friends  who  has  not  yet  joined  the  alumnae. 

Sincerely, 

Ingeborg  Grosser,  Chairman 
Membership  Committee 


Miss  Ingeborg  Grosser,  Membership  Chairman 
Nurses,  Alumnae  Association,  Mass.  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Please  send  application  blank  to  the  following: 

Name  Class 

Maiden  name  

Address  

City  Zone  State  
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1910 

Anna  Griffin  has  been  nursing 
a fractured  ankle. 

Edna  Harrison  Jones  (Mrs.  Paul) 
enjoyed  a three-weeks  vacation 
last  winter  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

1912 

Mary  M.  Rogers  is  doing  mis- 
sionary work  in  India.  Her  ad- 
dress is:  C/o  Mission  Hospital, 
Fatehpur,  E.  I.  Ry.,  India,  4 P. 

1913 

Agnes  J.  Trull  enjoyed  a delight- 
ful automobile  trip  to  Florida  this 
past  winter.  Satherine  Carleton 
(1910)  shared  the  trip  with  her. 

1913 

Alice  M.  Westcott  has  retired 
from  her  position  at  the  Heywood 
Hospital,  Gardner  and  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Blue  Hill,  Maine. 

Susan  Mills  Briggs  has  recently 
published  a book  on  home  nurs- 
ing entitled,  "Home  Nursing  With 
Confidence."  Mrs.  Briggs  is  now 
instructor  in  home  hygiene  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Boston, 
and  instructor  in  home  nursing  at 
the  Garland  School  in  Boston. 
She  has  been  volunteering  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  office  at  the 
General. 

1917 

Hazel  Goff  writes  from  Portugal: 
"When  I tell  you  that  we  have  just 
finished  our  first  public  practical 
nursing  examination  and  it  took 
from  9:00  A.M.  until  5:30  P.M.  to 
do  16  students  you  can  under- 
stand the  state  of  my  mentality. 
I really  doubt  if  I have  any  grey 
matter  at  all.  Strangely  enough 
some  people  came  and  stayed  the 
entire  day  they  were  so  interested 
which  was  something.  One  of  the 
male  head  nurses  came  uninvited 
from  a hospital  where  our  stu- 
dents work.  Even  my  Chief  ar- 
rived and  I have  not  seen  him 


since  the  beginning  of  December! 
In  the  midst  of  things  the  wheel 
chair  lost  a wheel  and  a bed  broke 
and  had  to  be  substituted  and 
then  the  tire  came  off  the  stretcher 
and  one  poor  child  dropped  a 
tray  in  her  nervousness.  This  all 
sounds  familiar  to  you,  but  in  our 
hospitals  the  furniture  does  not 
drop  to  pieces.  I could  take  it 
but  my  poor  little  assistant,  who 
was  really  running  the  examina- 
tion, was  unhappy.  She  did  ex- 
tremely well,  however,  as  she  is 
only  a 6-months  graduate  her- 
self." 

Marion  Nantius  Fitts  (Mrs.  John 
B.)  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  has  been 
a patient  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 
A Request  to  the  Older  Graduates 

We  should  like  very  much  to 
have  a complete  set  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY bound  for  the  Palmer-Davis 
Library.  The  Editor  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  alumna  who 
would  like  to  contribute  her  com- 
plete set  of  the  QUARTERLY  to 
the  library.  These  need  not  be 
bound  as  we  can  arrange  to  have 
this  done. 

1919 

Toris  Gaarder  (Mrs.  Selmer  Ol- 
sen) writes  from  Norway:  "A  most 
kind  greeting  with  a request  for 
a letter  for  the  QUARTERLY  came 
from  Mrs.  Andrews.  I am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  send  all 
of  you,  who  still  remember  me, 
my  love  and  a few  lines  to  tell 
you  how  happy  we  are  to  be  free 
people  again.  When  I think  back 
on  those  five  years  I wonder  how 
we  got  through.  One  morning  our 
home  was  entered  by  16  German 
soldiers  to  search  the  house.  My 
husband  was  arrested;  I was  made 
to  stay  in  a chair  and  answer 
questions  for  two  hours.  Every- 
thing in  the  house  was  turned  up- 
side down;  every  letter  read.  A 
few  letter  which  I had  received 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 
1914-1946 


The  ENDOWMENT  FUND  of  the  MASSACHUSETTS  GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL  NURSES’  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  . . . 
This  year  your  Alumnae  Association  passed  the  first  milestone 
($100,000)  of  the  goal  ($500,000)  that  it  set  for  its  Endowment 
Fund  in  1914. 

The  modern  nursing  curriculum  is  costly.  Educational  ad- 
vances always  are.  The  second  $100,000  already  has  a starter  of 
$100.00  and  a pledge  of  $100.00  for  the  next  five  years,  from  a 
generous  member  of  our  alumnae  association.  The  following  con- 
tributions, also,  have  been  made: 

Virginia  Ravena  (1923)  $ 5.00 

Class  of  1929  10.00 

Won’t  you  add  to  the  above  and  send  your  check  to  the  Chair- 
man, today.  Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income 
Tax. 

Here  is  my  contribution  of  $ to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Name  Class  

Address  

City  Zone  State  

Tear  off  and  mail  to  Endowment  Fund,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Your  Endowment  Fund  gift  is  your  vote  of  confidence.  It  is 
your  way  of  saying,  “The  things  that  the  MGH  School  of  Nursing 
represents  must  be  preserved.” 
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from  Miss  McCrae  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  were  taken  with 
other  "suspicious"  papers.  How- 
ever, I got  my  husband  and  all 
the  letters  back  again.  I should 
love  to  hear  from  any  of  you 
classmates  from  the  happy  M.G.H. 
days."  Mrs.  Selmer-Olsen's  ad- 
dress is  Jorpeland,  pr.  Stavanger, 
Norway. 

Mr.  T.  Sherman  Class  (husband 
of  Leslie  Carter  Class)  died  very 
suddenly  at  his  home,  511  Birch 
Ave.,  Westfield,  N.  J.  A son,  Car- 
ter, is  in  the  V-12  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  a daughter,  Mary,  is  at 
Wooster  College  in  Ohio.  Both 
will  graduate  in  June. 

1920 

Helen  Bancroft  Thompson  (Mrs. 
Clifford  R.)  visited  friends  in  Bos- 
ton, in  February,  and  attended 
graduation. 

Agnes  G.  Patten  stopped  to  visit 
friends  and  classmates  while  her 
mother  was  a patient  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Marion  H.  Wells  is  librarian  in 
the  School  Nursing,  Harper  Hos- 
pital in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Miss 
Wells  had  graduated  from  Syra- 
cuse University  with  a Bachelor 
of  Library  Education  degree,  be- 
for  starting  her  course  in  nursing. 

Lydia  Steuart  is  still  living  in 
Rapidan,  Virginia.  While  on  a fly- 
ing trip  to  Boston,  she  made  a visit 
to  the  hospital. 

Winifred  Mooney  writes  from 
China:  "After  serving  at  the  Pek- 
ing Union  Medical  College  Hospi- 
tal from  1920  to  1924,  I retired  from 
nursing  and  went  into  business, 
and  was  employed  by  the  British 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Shanghai. 
However,  in  1944,  I returned  to 
nursing  to  serve  with  the  Civil 
Assembly  Centre.  The  fact  that 
I could  return  to  nursing  after  a 
lapse  of  20  years  prompts  me  to 


write  this  letter.  I wish  to  let  you 
all  know  that,  without  the  sound 
training  at  M.G.H. , I could  not 
have  picked  up  the  threads  again, 
so  easily,  and  for  which  I am  most 
grateful  and  proud.  My  success, 
in  converting,  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions,  a residence  house 
in  the  compound  into  a 25-bed 
hospital,  I attribute  to  this  train- 
ing which  I received  over  25  years 
ago.  In  the  winter  we  froze;  in 
the  summer  it  was  so  hot  that  it 
was  necessary  during  an  opera- 
tion, to  have  8 volunteers  fan  the 
surgeon  with  palm  leaf  fans.  Peace 
has  come  at  last.  Uncle  Sam's 
planes  came  overhead  the  other 
day  and  gave  us  the  thrill  of  our 
lives.  They  dropped  tons  of  food 
supplies  by  parachute,  for  which 
we  were  most  grateful.  My  greet- 
ings to  all  former  associates." 
Miss  Mooney's  address  is:  Civil 
Assembly  Centre,  Yangchow, 
China. 

1921 

Ethel  Schoff  Sturgis  has  recently 
joined  the  Alumnae  Association. 

1922 

Helen  Flanagan  sent  Christmas 
greetings  from  Honduras. 

Ina  Sherman  Alexander  (Mrs. 
William  H.)  made  a short  visit  to 
the  hospital  in  February.  She  still 
lives  in  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

1922 

Ruth  Sleeper,  as  President  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, had  the  honor  of  present- 
ing the  eight  orchids  which  were 
given  to  Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich, 
Dean-Emeritus  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Nursing,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
eightieth  birthday.  Miss  Johnson 
and  many  other  M.G.H.  alumnae 
were  present  at  this  large  lunch- 
eon gathering  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  on 
February  26,  1946.  The  luncheon 
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was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing;  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  guests 
present,  to  honor  Miss  Goodwich. 

1925 

Gladys  Beardwood  writes:  "My 
terminal  leave  from  the  Army  was 
up,  on  February  28,  1946,  I re- 
sumed my  old  position  with  the 
Children's  Aid  Association  of  Bos- 
ton. I shall  be  living  at  5 Arling- 
ton Street,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

1926 

Verna  Dunlop  writes  that  she  is 
chief  office  nurse  for  a very  busy 
and  progressive  doctor  in  her  old 
home  town,  Liverpool,  N.  S.  She 
has  held  this  position  for  7 years. 
If  some  of  her  M.G.H.  friends  are 
in  her  vicinity,  or  vacationing 
there,  Miss  Dunlop  hopes  that  they 
will  look  her  up. 

Abby  Choate  McNeil  is  living 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Her  address 
is  2327  N.  E.  27th  Avenue. 

1927 

Jean  Moffatt  Yates  (Mrs.  William 
B.)  lives  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 
Her  address  is  638  Eldorado  Street. 
She  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hillside  Hospital. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Devine  (Theresa  Mclnnis)  a son 
at  the  Baker  Memorial  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1946. 

1928 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent 
Crabtree  (Marion  Hopkins)  a son, 
Robert  Kimball,  their  fourth,  on 
October  30,  1945  at  Richardson 
House. 

1929 

Marjorie  Johnson  389  Newport 
Ave.,  Wollaston  70,  Massachu- 
setts is  official  News  Reporter  for 
the  class.  Please  keep  her  posted 
about  your  doings. 

Margaret  McGarry  Becker  is 
making  preparations  to  go  to  Ger- 


many to  join  her  husband.  Major 
Arnold  Becker.  Peg  was  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war. 

Mary  Graney  Connelly  and 
Margaret  Dean  Smith  have  re- 
cently joined  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. 

Margaret  Francel  Morang  (Mrs. 
E.  Nathaniel)  lives  in  Grosse  Point, 
Michigan. 

Vieno  T.  Johnson  received  her 

B. S.  in  Sociology  from  Radcliffe 
College,  last  June.  She  completed 
the  four-year  course,  under  the 
acceleration  program,  in  less  than 
three  years.  She  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  QUARTERLY. 

A Class  Dinner  is  being  held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  on  June  8th.  If 
you  did  not  get  your  notice,  or 
other  class  communications,  will 
you  let  your  class  secretary  know 
where  you  can  be  reached  by  mail. 
Our  class  mailing  list  is  still  in- 
complete so  please  won't  you 
write  giving  your  recent  address 
to:  Marjorie  Johnson,  your  class 
secretary. 

1930 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

C.  Marchant  (Dora  Lawson)  a son, 
James  Edward,  at  the  Baker  Me- 
morial, on  February  4,  1946. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Wright  (Alice  Breen)  a daughter, 
Anne  Theresa,  at  the  Syracuse 
Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1945. 

Christine  MacDonald  Nielsen  is 
in  charge  of  the  Out  Patient  De- 
partment at  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
pital on  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

1931 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Hallinan  (Catherine  McGrath)  a 
daughter,  Julie  Anne,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1946,  at  the  Baker  Memo- 
rial. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
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Reid  (Edith  Carpenter)  a daughter, 
Carol  Louise,  at  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
December  27,  1945. 

If  any  member  of  the  class  did 
not  receive  the  notice  about  the 
recent  15th  reunion,  please  write 
Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston  14, 
Mass.,  giving  her  your  most  re- 
cent address.  Help  us  keep  our 
class  mailing  list  up  to  date. 

1932 

Olive  Jackson  Champlin  (Mrs. 
George  H.)  lives  in  Dunn's  Corner, 
R.  I. 

Herta  Schneppershoff  Severud 

is  living  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
where  her  husband,  Dr.  O.  J.  Sev- 
erud is  on  the  staff  of  the  Mary 
Imogene  Bassett  Hospital. 

Alice  F.  Woolridge  is  engaged 
in  Public  Health.  Her  address  is 
6641  Reynolds  St.,  Pittsburgh  6, 
Penna. 

Helen  Crocker  Brophy  is  ill  at 
the  Norfolk  County  Hospital,  S. 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  G. 
Peck  (Esther  Brinkmann)  a daugh- 
ter Marilyn.  The  Pecks  give  their 
address  as  "Windale",  Windsor, 
Mass. 

1933 

Susan  Foy  gives  her  address  as 
1759  So.  Utica,  Tulsa  4,  Oklahoma. 

Sybil  Beatham  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
September  1945.  She  is  a Head 
Nurse  at  the  Peterborough  Hos- 
pital, Peterborough,  N.  H.  and  is 
living  in  Mason,  N.  H. 

Sadie  B.  Convelski  is  studying 
for  her  degree  at  Columbia.  Her 
address  is  Whittier  Hall,  Teachers 
College,  New  York. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Macy  (Virginia  Bailey)  a 
son,  Alexander,  Jr.,  on  January 
11,  1946. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  James  Marshall 


Geer  (Helen  Hagelschmidt),  a 
daughter,  Gretchen,  on  March  19, 
1946,  at  the  York  Hospital,  York, 
Penna. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Car- 
ney (Helen  Mulkem),  a daughter, 
Susan,  March  4,  1946,  at  the  Rich- 
ardson House.  Susan  has  a sister 
Mary  Jane,  and  a brother,  William. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hacket 
(Lois  Beech),  a daughter,  Jill  Alex- 
ander. in  Lima,  Peru. 

Capt.  Eleanor  Lee  served  three 
years  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Her  last  asignment,  before  her  dis- 
charge, was  a Chief  Nurse,  Bos- 
ton Port  of  Embarkation. 

1935 

Elizabeth  Haworth  Monagle  and 

small  daughter,  Katherine  of  In- 
dianapolis visited  her  parents  in 
February  and  called  on  her  many 
friends  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary. 

Lt.  Chloe  D.  Wilcox,  ANC,  was 
promoted  to  Captain  on  Dec.  15, 
1945.  On  that  same  day,  she  was 
married  to  Lt.  Col.  Haygood  S. 
Bowden,  U.  S.  Army. 

Lt.  Hazel  W.  MacNeill  ANC, 
was  home  recently  on  a six-weeks 
furlough  and  has  returned  to  Ger- 
many for  another  year.  He  ad- 
dress is  No.  741704,  APO  No.  205, 
98th  General  Hospital,  Munich, 
Germany. 

Thelma  Ingles  is  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey.  Her  address  is:  Ameri- 
kan  Hastanesi,  Nezantas,  Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight 
(Mildred  Foster),  a son,  on  No- 
vember 30,  1945,  at  Worcester 
Hahnemann  Hospital. 

Married:  Rita  L.  Boyle  to  Lt. 
William  M.  Willitis,  U.  S.  Army, 
on  January  20,  1946. 

Marjorie  Goldthwait  to  James 
Vernon  Richardson,  U.  S.  Navy, 
on  February  9,  1946. 

Marguerite  Bourgeois,  A.A.F.,  is 
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You  can  now  have  framed  pictures  of  MGH  for  $1.98. 

These  are  the  same  views  used  in  the  1946  calendars,  attrac- 
tively framed  in  a narrow  black  frame  8 x 10  inches.  The  pictures 
have  a wide  white  border.  Very  suitable  for  gifts. 

Packed  and  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  25c. 
The  proceeds  go  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 


The  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH  Nurses’ 

Alumnae  Association 
P.  O.  Box  156 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

Framed  pictures  of  "Bulfinch  in  Summer” 

Framed  pictures  of  “Bulfinch  in  Winter”. 

Framed  pictures  of  “Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

in  1821”. 

Framed  pictures  of  “White  Building  from  Bulfinch 

Lawn”. 

I enclose for  pictures  and for  packing  and  shipping. 

Name  Class  

Address 
City 
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located  at  the  Regional  Station 
Hospital,  Mitchell  Field,  N.  Y. 

1937 

Rebecca  M.  Benedict  is  with  the 
Veteran's  Administration.  She  is 
now  at  the  Veterman's  Hospital, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Margaret  F.  Heyse  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Nursing,  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Nursing.  Her 
address  is  512  Delaware  St.,  S.E., 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

Beatrice  Perin  Curry  (Mrs.  Bur- 
ton) gives  her  permanent  address 
as  C.M.A.  Culver,  Indiana. 

Flora  E.  Abbott  is  attending 
Boston  University  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gor- 
ham Brigham  (Hester  Amy  Bull), 
a son,  William  McKissock,  April 
21,  1946,  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Edwina  Hussey  Clark  (Mrs.  Earl 
M.)  is  taking  up  secretarial  work 
in  New  York  while  her  husband  is 
attending  Columbia. 

Mary  C.  Cook  is  in  the  Army 
and  is  now  stationed  in  Texas  after 
having  served  in  France. 

1938 

Kathleen  Armstrong  is  Head 
Nurse  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Cot- 
tage Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Married:  Geraldine  R.  Brandon 
to  Capt.  Patrick  I.  Reddington, 
U.  S.  Army,  on  November  28,  1945. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lohn 
Rooney  (Grace  Welsh),  a son, 
James  Francis,  on  April  9,  1946 
at  Mt.  Vernon  Hospital,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.  This  is  their  third  child. 

1939 

Beulah  Cunningham  Smith  (Mrs. 
Lewis  B.)  gives  her  address  as 
Box  81,  Grenloch,  New  Jersey. 

Genevieve  Baker  Holmes  (Mrs. 
Warren  S.)  is  living  at  1555  North 
Genesee  Drive  Lansing  15,  Michi- 
gan. 


1940 

Married:  Phyllis  Marston  Arey 
to  Marvin  L.  Van  Wagner,  on 
October  17,  1945  in  Brockton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Wagner  are  now  living  in  Iron 
River,  Michigan. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Cady  (Julia  Binns)  a son,  William 
Stinson,  December  29,  1945,  at 
the  Waterbury  Hospital,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Guth- 
rie, Jr.  (Dorothy  Ayer)  a daughter, 
Nancy  Elizabeth,  on  March  6,  1946. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  are  living  at 
120  Liberty  Street,  Petersburg,  Va. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Archer 
(Martha  Wiswell,  a daughter, 
Susan,  January  15,  1946,  at  the 
Baker  Memorial. 

Anna  E.  Pritchard  is  engaged 
in  Public  Health  in  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  She  started  her  duties  on 
March  1st. 

Catherine  M.  Morris  is  Science 
Instructor  at  the  Union  Hospital, 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

1940 

Engaged:  Eleanor  Palmer  to 

Charles  Gleiser  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 

1941 

Mary  .L  Carpenter  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  original  Harvard-Red 
Cross  Unit  which  went  to  England 
in  September  1941.  She  joined  the 
regular  Army  in  July  1942  and  has 
had  duty  in  Germany,  France  and 
Belgium.  She  has  received  her 
discharge  from  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  is  now  a staff  nurse  at 
the  General. 

Helen  Walsh  Duquette  gives  her 
address  as  4138  Bookwood  Ave., 
Indianapolis  8,  Indiana. 

Married:  Irene  Elinor  Willis,  A. 
N.C.,  to  Capt.  Robert  L.  Murray, 
A.A.C.,  on  December  25,  1945  at 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Rome,  Italy. 
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Group  of  alumnae  at  Alumnae  Tea  for  Miss  Johnson,  Sunday,  April  7,  1946. 


Rita  Elizabeth  O'Leary  to  Karl 
R.  Ottesen,  on  January  12,  1946  in 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ottesen  will  live  at  Vilma 
Farms,  R.F.D.  No.  3m,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey. 

Jeannette  G.  McDonald  to  Frank 
Sikora,  Jr.,  on  January  12,  1946, 
in  Falmouth,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sikora  will  live  in  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

1942 

Married:  Beatrcie  E.  Bennett  to 
Sgt.  Walter  Atwood,  U.  S.  Army, 
on  January  27,  1946,  in  Hanson, 
Massachusetts. 

Helen  Engert,  Lt.,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  to  Lt.  (jg)  Carl  Sundell  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  on  March  30,  1946. 

Carmela  Bruno,  Lt.,  A.N.C.,  ot 
Lt.  Joel  E.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Army  Air 
Corps  Intelligence,  on  July  6,  1945, 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Ring- 
wood,  England.  She  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  in  Jan- 
uary 1946  and  now  lives  at  4 
Woodvale  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Born:  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Crowe  (Margaret  Landsdowne),  a 
daughter,  Judith  Margaret,  April 
29,  1946  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

1942 

Cynthia  Brott  ended  her  terminal 
leave  from  the  Army  in  January. 
She  is  returning  to  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege in  February  to  major  in  bio- 
chemistry and  to  complete  work 
for  her  degree.  She  spent  1 V2 
years  at  Radcliffe  before  starting 
her  course  in  nursing. 

Marie  Payne  Smith  has  recently 
joined  the  Alumnae  Association. 

1943 

Emma  Rice  Hurlock  (Mrs.  How- 
ard) is  living  in  Texas.  Her  ad- 
dress is  5403  Texas  Ave.,  Hous- 
ton. 

Ann  M.  Barrett  is  in  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  She  is  now  stationed 
at  Treasure  Island,  California. 

Constance  H.  Smith,  Lt.,  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  is  now  stationed  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Oakland, 
California. 
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1944 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Blake  (Dorothy  McCullough),  a 
son,  Charles  Albert,  April  18, 
1946,  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Married:  Priscilla  Webster,  En- 
sign, N.N.C.  to  Mr.  Everett  Lenon, 
on  March  6,  1946  at  Holland,  In- 
diana. They  will  live  at  127  West 
4th  Ave.,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Barbara  Johnson,  Lt.  (jg)  N.N.C. 
to  Lloyd  Anderson,  U.S.N.R.,  on 
April  28,  1946. 

Marion  Randall  Bryant  is  study- 
for  her  master's  degree  in  Public 
Health  at  Simmons. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
McNicholas  (Mary  Sullivan),  a 
daughter,  Helen  Mary,  March  7, 
1946,  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Lenore  M.  Reiman,  1st  Lt.,  A.N. 
C.,  is  stationed  at  Tilton  General 
Hospital  Annex,  Ft.  Dix,  N.  J. 

Jean  Kistler  is  a civilian  nurse 
on  Lauhoehoe,  Hawaii,  where  the 
tidal  wave  struck.  She  has  been 
on  Hawaii  since  December  1944. 

Fannie  Seplovitz  has  recently 
joined  the  Alumnae  Association. 

1944 

Engaged:  Barbara  Hitchings  to 
Mr.  Jack  F.  Cooper  of  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 

1945 

Engaged:  Elizabeth  E.  Fawcett  to 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Maher  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Theresa  Longlois  to  Mr.  Ells- 
worth Dearborn. 

Joan  Norkunas  to  Frank  Herva- 
tin,  Jr.,  of  Farmington,  Illinois. 

Married:  Doris  Robie,  Lt.,  A.N.C. 
to  Lt.  Myron  B.  Gilberg,  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  on  December  30,  1945. 
Mrs.  Gilberg  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  on  February  7,  P946. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilberg  are  now  liv- 
ing at  Selfridge  Field,  Michigan. 

Winnifred  Allard,  Lt.  A.N.C. , to 
Frank  A.  Guerrera,  U.  S.  Army, 
on  December  30,  1945. 


Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
E.  Goodman  (Mary  Thurlow),  a 
son.  Dale  Kermit,  March  24,  1946, 
at  Cambden  Hospital,  Cambden, 
Maine. 

The  following  have  joined  the 
Alumnae  Association: 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan 
Dorothy  Drayton  Morgan 
Clarice  Abrahms  Bernson 
Beverly  J.  Nichols 
Emily  Howe 
Donna  Conroy 
Joan  Norkunas 
Iva  Fearon  Leiter 
Norma  Goff  Malmstrom 
Agatha  Stravinsky 
1946 

Married:  Carol  Barrows  to  Lt. 
Donald  G.  Arnault  on  March  24, 
1946,  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  Lt.  Ar- 
neault,  a graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  has  been  assign- 
ed to  Germany  as  medical  officer 
with  an  Air  Force  Unit.  Mrs.  Ar- 
nault is  awaiting  permission  to 
join  her  husband. 

The  following  have  joined  the 
Alumnae  Association: 

Elaine  Byrne 
Leona  Drikiewicz 
Helen  Fitzgerald 
Chloe  J.  Gilmore 
Pauline  H.  Hartt 
Louise  E.  Hey 
Lucille  McKenzie 
Isabelle  Vartavian 


Ether  Centenary 

October  16,  1946  will  be  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Morton's  demonstration  of  the  use 
of  ether  for  anaesthesia  in  the 
dome  of  the  Bulfinch  building. 

Plans  for  commenrating  this  im- 
portant occasion  are  being  made 
for  October  14,  15  and  16th.  Be 
sure  to  reserve  these  dates.  For 
more  details  see  the  September 
issue  of  the  QUARTERLY. 
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To  be  sure  that  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  delivery  of  your 
copies  of  the  QUARTERLY,  please  return  this  coupon  immediately 
and  properly  filled  out.  Send  to:  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  24 
Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  38.  Mass. 

Name  Class  

(please  print) 

Maiden  name  . 

Former  address: 

Street  

City  ..  Zone  State  

New  address: 

Street  

City  Zone  State  

If  your  change  of  address  does  not  reach  us  before  the  10th  of 
the  month  previous  to  the  date  of  issue,  that  issue  will  be  delayed 
in  reaching  you.  We  must  have  the  former  address  as  well  as  the 
new  one,  your  class  and  your  maiden  name,  if  you  are  married. 
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“DEAR  EDITOR”  • • • vtu  „ y~,  p°r 

This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 

If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 

— The  Editors. 


Dear  Editor: 

The  QUARTERLY  is  just  about 
the  only  contact  I have  with  M. 
G.  H.  and  her  activities.  Conse- 
quently, I am  looking  forward  to 
every  copy.  It  has  given  me 
some  excellent  suggestions  that  I 
have  been  able  to  convey  to  the 
Training  School  Committee  of 
which  I am  a member. 

M.W.I.  (1933) 

New  Jersey 

Dear  Editor: 

Good  luck  in  your  new  job.  I'm 
all  agog  to  see  the  next  issue  of 
the  QUARTERLY, — know  it  will  be 
exciting. 

M.H.C.  (1928) 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  enjoyed  the  QUARTER- 
LY. Frankly  I don't  care  about 
having  the  QUARTERLY  "dressed 
up"  and  if  the  price  goes  up  I shall 
discontinue  it. 

G.H.G.  (1931) 

Florida 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  liked  the  QUARTERLY 
and  have  only  words  of  the  high- 
est praise  for  Dorothy  Tarbox  who 
has  carried  the  burden  so  long. 
M.M.  (1912) 

New  York 


Dear  Editor: 

I have  not  been  getting  my 
QUARTERLY  regularly  and  I am 
really  lost  without  it. 

E.M.M.  (1922) 

Nova  Scotia 

Dear  Editor: 

My  father  is  having  surgery 
done  now  and  I am  having  a baby 
in  June.  However,  if  I can  be  of 
any  help  to  you  after  September 
please  let  me  know. 

H.S.H.  (1939) 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  asking  for  crit- 
icism. My  one  and  only  com- 
plaint is  that  the  QUARTERLY  is 
always  sent  out  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  date  on  the  cover. 
If  the  December  issue  cannot  ar- 
rive until  January  why  not  date  it 
January? 

A.De  D.  (1918) 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Editor: 

I look  forward  to  reading  the 
QUARTERLY.  Why  not  a section 
"Where  they  are  and  What  they 
are  doing."  I am  sure  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  all  the  MGH'ers. 
D.B.S.  (1925) 
Massachusetts 
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Dear  Editor: 

Why  don't  we  have  some  one 
in  our  alumnae  who  will  answer 
our  letters  when  we  write  asking 
about  our  status  in  the  Alumnae 
Association,  why  we  don't  get  the 
QUARTERLY  or  whatever  we  need 
to  know  when  we  are  far  away. 
It's  like  being  neglected  by  ones 
family  when  our  letters  are  ig- 
nored. 

E.M.L. 

California 

Dear  Editor: 

Please  invite  the  'teen  age 
daughters  to  ''make  the  rounds" 
of  M.G.H.  some  day. 

A.K.O.  (1919) 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Editor: 

The  QUARTERLY  should  be  the 
voice  of  the  alumnae  wherever 
they  are.  One  suggestion  is  that 
you  have  one  alumnae  member  in 
every  city  or  state,  or  both,  re- 
sponsible for  sending  you  news 
of  alumnae  and  nursing  activity 
in  her  area.  It  follows  that  the 
more  alumnae  you  can  put  to 
work  reporting  activities,  the  great- 
er interest  of  the  entire  alumnae 
group  in  the  QUARTERLY. 

A.M.T.  (1928) 

New  York 

Dear  Editor: 

One  thing  I would  suggest  would 
be  to  put  personal  items  about 
alumnae  according  to  classes. 
L.K.I.  (1917) 

California 


REMARKS  UPON  RETIREMENT 

(continued  from  page  19) 

or  none  of  them.  A pamphlet 
could  well  be  written  about  the 
satisfaction  of  service  in  the  Mass- 


achusetts General  Hospital.  After 
the  speeches  were  over  there  was 
a long  line  of  well  wishers  to 
shake  my  hand  and  gladden  my 
heart.  It  is  apparent  that  my  strong 
desire  to  establish  a home  is  well 
known,  for  when  I went  to  the 
Walcott  House  that  night,  I car- 
ried with  me  a new  silver  tea  set, 
a hand  painted  tray,  and  gold 
banded  after  dinner  coffee  cups. 

The  tea  party  which  the  Alum- 
nae Association  gave  for  me  was 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  7th  of 
April.  It  was  a beautiful  afternoon, 
which  must  have  been  appreciated 
by  the  scores  who  came.  There 
were  many  whom  I had  not  seen 
for  a long  time,  particularly  those 
from  the  young  married  group. 
One  young  mother  explained  that 
on  a Sunday  afternoon  the  fathers 
can  stay  home  with  the  children. 
We  did  enjoy  seeing  one  another. 
Miss  Dieter,  the  President,  pre- 
sented to  me  from  the  Alumnae 
a lovely  black  leather  handbag. 
It  had  several  compartments  which 
I explored,  finding  an  exguisite 
handkerchief  and  a tiny  bottle  of 
perfume.  Knowing  today's  value 
of  leather  handbags,  I was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  such  a fine 
one,  and  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion. Miss  Dieter  then  asked  me 
to  explore  further,  which  I did, 
and  then  found  a check.  Without 
my  glasses  I could  see  that  there 
were  three  figures,  but  I could  not 
see  what  the  three  figures  were. 
In  further  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation, I stated  that  it  might  be 
used  to  purchase  a rug,  for  which 
I had  need.  A few  moments  later 
someone  suggested  that  I put  on 
my  glasses  and  look  at  that  check. 

I was  overwhelmed  when  I read 
$675.00.  I realized  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  tea  party  had  been 
a busy  one,  and  how  generous 
had  been  the  response.  I assure 
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you  that  I shall  not  spend  that 
amount  of  money  on  a rug.  I have 
never  been  further  west  than 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  have 
longed  for  a leisurely  trip  through 
the  western  part  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  some 
day  your  gift  will  make  that  trip 
a reality.  For  the  present,  it  is 
safely  deposited  in  a bank.  Wheth- 
er it  is  there,  or  whether  it  is  a 
means  of  purchasing  something 
that  I would  not  othewise  have, 
it  will  always  be  a reminder  of 
your  loyalty  and  friendship. 

I frequently  am  asked  what  I 
am  doing  these  days,  and  what 
I plan  to  do  later.  My  social  cal- 
endar, too,  has  been  full..  There 
have  been  many  letters  to  an- 
swer, and  there  are  many  long- 
neglected  personal  affairs  that 
need  attention.  There  are  still  of- 
fice files  to  be  cleared  out.  I very 
much  appreciate  Dr.  Faxon's  in- 
vitation, to  me,  to  remain  in  my 
rooms  for  a time,  for  long  search 
has  produced  no  suitable  apart- 
ment. But  now  my  sister-in-law  is 
back  for  the  summer  in  the  house 
in  Connecticut  that  for  fifty  years 
has  been  our  home.  I soon  shall 
go  there  for  the  summer.  What 
will  develop  in  the  way  of  hous- 
ing for  the  fall  no  one  knows.  The 
house,  at  home,  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  our  winter  living.  This 
uncertainty  of  housing  has  been 
a very  good  counter-irritant  for 
the  emotions  that  normally  ac- 
company retirement. 

"How  are  your  emotions  stand- 
ing the  impact  of  retirement?"  I 
am  asked.  While  I am  here  at  the 
Hospital  they  are  being  condi- 
tioned slowly.  The  full  impact  of 
the  change  will  come  when  I find 
myself  alone  all  day  in  a apart- 
ment entirely  away  from  the  Hos- 
pital. At  present,  nearly  every 
morning  after  breakfast  I walk 


through  the  Nursing  Office  corri- 
dor. There  I see  the  piles  of  in- 
coming mail,  or  hear  Miss  Sleeper 
say  that  she  has  just  returned  from 
a conference  with  Dr.  Faxon.  My 
first  reaction  is  to  wish  to  know 
what  both  produced  in  the  way  of 
special  interest,  but  when  at  once 
I realized  that  the  subjects  of  both 
letter  and  conference  probably 
call  for  concentrated  thinking,  wise 
decision,  and  time  consuming  ac- 
tion, I am  glad  that  I can  walk 
away  from  the  responsibility  of 
it  all.  However,  the  most  unex- 
pected objects  or  situations  do 
stir  the  emotions.  The  sight  of  my 
uniforms,  starchless,  and  limp, 
hanging  "at  ease",  brings  no  emo- 
tional response,  but  the  sight  of 
the  four  pins  that  were  always 
on  that  uniform  brings  an  emo- 
tional response  that  tightens  the 
muscles  of  my  throat.  When  I 
pinned  them  on  every  morning,  I 
often  thought  of  them  as  soldiers 
of  old  must  have  thought  of  his 
armor;  partly  for  defense,  but 
mainly  for  strength  and  courage. 
Although  the  pins  are  now  put 
away  with  other  treasured  pos- 
sesions, they  serve  this  purpose 
still,  for  strength  and  courage  are 
needed  as  long  as  life  lasts.  But 
the  years  of  my  life  have  been 
rich  in  opportunity,  and  I have 
enjoyed  them.  I expect  the  years 
ahead  also  will  be  rich  in  oppor- 
tunity, and  I plan  to  enjoy  them. 

The  first  full  realization  of  my 
changed  status  was  borne  in  upon 
me  when  I filled  out  the  registration 
card  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Hospital  Assembly 
One  line  is  designated  for  the 
position  of  the  registrant,  and  an 
other  for  the  title.  The  fact  that 
I had  neither  title  nor  position  was 
a shock.  But  the  next  day  there 
came  a letter  from  Dr.  Faxon, 
notifying  me  that  the  Trustees  had 
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made  me  a Director  Emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Nursing.  To  know 
that  I have  an  official  status  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital which  will  continue  as  long 
as  I shall  live  is  a satisfaction 
which  can  be  realized  only  by 
a person  who  has  been  a part  of 
it  for  many  years. 

In  this  letter  there  is  no  review 
of  the  work  of  the  School  or  proph- 
esy of  its  future.  To  this  point  there 
have  been  no  statistics,  but  here  I 
do  wish  to  record  one  statistical 
fact.  During  the  years  when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  School,  from 
October  1,  1920  to  February  21, 
1946,  there  were  graduated  1960 
nurses.  That  number  is  64%  of 
the  total  number  of  3060  gradu- 
ates. Perhaps  this  letter  should  be 
more  of  a survey  and  a prophesy, 
but  if  there  is  ever  a time  in  a 
woman's  life  when  she  should 
have  the  privilege  of  saying  and 
writing  as  she  wishes  it  is  on  the 
occasion  of  her  retirement.  And 
so  I have  written  of  the  things 
about  which  I should  like  to  hear 
were  I an  alumna  a long  way 
from  my  home  school. 

In  closing  I wish  to  tell  you 
that  I have  great  pride  in  your 
accomplishments,  great  apprecia- 
tion of  your  loyalty,  and  more 
affection  for  you  all  than  most  of 
you  would  think  of  finding  in  the 
heart  of  this  New  Englander. 

Cordially  yours, 

Sally  lohnson 
Director  Emeritus  of  the 
School  of  Nursing 


ON  GROWING  UP 

(continued  from  page  22) 

Then  came  our  caps  and  the 
beginning  of  our  true  association 
with  patients — the  boldness  was 
lost  in  the  effort  to  do  each  job 
well  and  to  make  each  patient  a 
little  happier.  The  ideals  and 
standards,  which  had  been  creat- 
ed by  years  of  childhood  atten- 
tion, became  far  more  real  and 
far  more  important. 

Each  day  the  shell  loosened  a 
little,  and  finally  as  I reached  my 
Senior  year,  it  was  no  longer  ap- 
parent— for,  from  the  shell,  which 
threatened  to  suffocate  a child, 
had  emerged  a woman  with  a full- 
er understanding  of  life,  and  truth, 
and  reality. 

A hard  growing  up,  it  is  true, 
but  the  worth  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  the  reward  MGH  will  al- 
ways have. 


THE  PERPLEXED  BOYFRIEND 

Time:  Early  Morning. 

Place:  Information  Desk,  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital. 

Scene:  Despirited  young  man, 
obviously  pale  and  nervous,  hes- 
itantly approaches  the  front  desk. 

Desk  Girl:  "Can  I help  you?" 

Young  Man:  "Please  could  you, 
I mean,  do  you  know  . . . ?" 

Desk  Girl:  "I'm  sorry,  we  do  not 
have  that  information.  Right 
through  that  door  and  turn  right." 
(continued  on  page  43) 


M.  G.  H.  CAPS 

Purchase  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  427  East  High  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.30.  3 for  $1.25  postpaid.  Caps  may  also  be 
purchased  from  Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  Street,  Apt.  47, 
2nd  Stairway,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Road, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  40  cents  each. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING 

(continued  from  page  14) 
the  steps  which  culminated  in  this 
coordinated  program.  That  is  as 
it  should  be, — for  there  has  been 
no  more  important  step  taken  in 
the  long  history  of  this  School. 
There  was  no  happier  day  for  us 
in  1945  than  that  day  in  December 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  we  were  again  in  a posi- 
tion to  tell  visiting  alumna  that  we 
do  have  for  her  daughter  a pro- 
gram leading  to  a degree  from  an 
educational  institution  and  a di- 
ploma from  this  School  of  Nursing. 

And  now  I have  come  to  the 
end  of  an  airplane  view  of  the 
year  just  closed.  There  are  many 
signs  that  give  us  courage  as  we 
look  forward  toward  another  year. 
One  is  the  presence  of  this  class 
of  1946.  It  numbers  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  The  extent  of  their 
total  contribution  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  health  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. They  will  make  that 
contribution  in  many  forms,  in 
many  places,  and  to  countless 
persons. 

As  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  I now  present 
this  Class  of  1946  to  Bishop  Sher- 
rill, Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  will  identify  these 
young  women  by  reading  their 
names  before  this  assembly. 


REUNION-1 931 -1946 

ON  MAY  2.  1946  the  Class  of 
1931  held  a reunion  at  M. 
G.  H.  A tour  of  the  hospital 
with  Estelle  Le  Maitre  and  Mae 
Holly  Hazard  as  guides,  revealed 
many  interesting  changes  that 
have  occurred  at  our  "alma 


mater."  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss 
McCrae  were  our  special  guests 
at  a tea  in  the  Walcott  House  fol- 
lowing the  tour.  Dinner  at  the 
Myles  Standish  completed  the 
events  of  the  day.  A fund  to  be 
presented  to  the  school  or  to  the 
endowment  fund  at  our  25th  re- 
union was  started.  Each  member 
pledged  a yearly  contribution. 
Anne  Lyons  Twomey  will  be  hap- 
py to  hear  from  any  member  of 
1931,  who  was  not  present,  and 
who  is  interested  in  contributing 
to  this  fund. 

Greetings  from  14  members, 
who  were  unable  to  be  present, 
were  read.  Of  the  28  members 
present,  Madeline  Ross  Smith  had 
come  the  longest  distance, — from 
Alma,  Michigan.  Those  present 
included  the  following: 

Takouhi  Simonian  of  New  York 
Sonja  Nielson  Ness  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Violet  Maclsaac  Dannenburg  of  Connecti- 
cut 

Helen  Clark  Towner  of  Bramden,  Conn. 
Martha  Holcomb  Morrow,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Edith  Weirich  Gannon,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Ruth  Kronquist  Murch,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Laura  Durkee  Dopson,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Louise  Hull  Mills,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Catherine  McGrath  Hallinan,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Flatley  Foley,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Irene  Perotti  Scott,  Revere,  Mass. 

Ruth  Putnam  Drayton,  Marblehead. 

Mass. 

Ruth  Libby  De  Courcey,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Barbara  Buck  Metcalf,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Edith  Holway  Poland,  Annisquam,  Mass. 

From  Boston: 

Katherine  O'Donnell 

Ruth  Lawrence 

Olive  Wilkinson  MacNeil 

Wanda  M.  Acorn 

Thelma  Thomas  O'Connor 

Elizabeth  Perker  Hartl 

Mary  Macdonald 

Elsie  Lindquist 

Mae  Holly  Hazard 

Anne  Huggard 

Miriam  Huggard 
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Were  You  Sick  or  Disabled  This  Winter? 
Did  Your  Income  Stop? 

0/* 

Were  Vou  One  of  the  Fortunate  Members  of  the 

SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

of  your 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION? 

Do  you  want  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Sick  Relief  Associa- 
tion — a privilege  of  every  member  of  the  Alumnae  Association? 

Write  for  details  to: 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dear  Miss  Huggard: 

Please  send  me  information  about  how  I may  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

Name  Class  

Maiden  name  

Address  

City  Zone  State  
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DECORATIONS  and  CITATIONS 

Elizabeth  Upton  Wright  (1927) 
was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for 
campaigns  in  Northern  France, 
Rhineland  and  Ardennes.  She  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds 
sustained  in  Liege,  Belgium,  No- 
vember 24,  1944,  and  the  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  for  wounds  received 
in  Belgium  (Battle  of  the  Bulge)  on 
January  11,  1945.  Mrs.  Wright 
served  with  the  16th  General  Hos- 
pital. Barbara  E.  Bitzer  (1936)  and 
Doris  Carpenter  Southway  (1922), 
also  served  with  this  same  unit. 

* * * * 

Captain  Helen  Oakes  Chad- 
bourne  (1932)  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Nursing  in  the  Pacific  Theatre. 
The  citation  accompanying  the 
award  read  in  part:  "For  meritor- 
ious achievement  at  Manilla,  Lu- 
zon, Philipine  Islands  from  7 May 
1945  to  25  July  1945,  in  connection 
with  military  operations  against 
the  enemy."  During  this  period 
Capt.  Chadbourne  served  both  as 
acting  Director  of  Nursing  and  as 
Chief  of  the  Personnel  Section  in 
charge  of  the  records  of  all  U.  S. 
Army  Nurses  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. 

Lucia  A.  Sloper  (1939)  writes:  "I 
had  the  theatre  ribbon  with  six 
battle  stars  and  the  air  medal  with 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  I understand 
our  squadron  received  a unit  ci- 
tation but  it  was  after  I left  so  I 
may  not  be  accurate  on  that  in- 
formation. 

While  in  the  M.T.O.  our  two 
squadrons,  802nd  and  807th,  evac- 
uated over  200,000  patients  from 
as  near  the  front  lines  as  we  could 
land  to  the  General  Hospitals  . . . 
and,  of  course,  as  there  were  no 


medical  officers  they  were  com- 
pletely our  responsibility." 


Regional  MGH  Clubs 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
MGH  CLUB 

With  a beginning  of  only  12 
members,  the  W.C.M.G.H.  Club 
has  grown  to  54  members.  A pic- 
nic was  planned  for  the  22nd  of 
May — of  which  more  in  the  next 
issue. 

Miss  Hazel  Walker,  President  of 
the  Worcester  County  League  of 
Nursing  Education  and  Secretary 
of  the  MGH  Club,  presided  at 
student  Nurse's  Night  at  the  Little 
Theatre  of  the  Worcester  Audi- 
torium on  May  3,  1946.  The  func- 
tion was  planned  by  the  students 
from  the  various  hospitals  in  Wor- 
cester County,  who  also  provided 
the  entertainment.  Lillian  Fletcher, 
MGH  1935,  of  the  Northeast  Air- 
lines spoke  on  "A  Career  in  Avia- 
tion." Over  500  students,  faculty 
and  graduate  alumnae  attended. 
o 

ALUMNAE  LIVING  IN  MAINE! 

Let's  get  together  and  organize 
an  All  Maine  MGH  Alumnae  Club. 
Write:  Ellice  Drew  Hawkes  (Mrs. 
Richard),  (1929),  174  Longfellow 
Street,  Portland  4,  Maine. 

o 

ALUMNAE  LIVING  IN  THE  VICIN- 
ITY OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Marion  Stevens,  7470  Byron 
Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan,  is  in- 
terested in  hearing  from  alumnae 
in  her  vicinity.  Purpose:  an  MGH 
Club  in  Michigan. 

o 

If  other  regional  groups  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  alumnae  in  their 
area  write  your  editor  who  will 
arrange  notices  in  the  QUARTER- 
LY in  accordance  with  your 
wishes. 
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DEATHS 

1883 

MRS.  MARY  B.  HALL  died  in 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of 
her  neice,  on  January  21,  1946. 
Mrs.  Hall  was  born  in  Macoma, 
N.  H.  and  spent  her  early  life  there. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
entered  Training  School  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
She  enlisted  in  the  Spanish-Am- 
erican  War  as  a government 
nurse  and  was  stationed  in  Manila. 

1891 

KATE  E.  GILE  died  at  her  home 
in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  on  April  17, 
1946. 

News  came  just  as  we  were  go- 
ing to  press  of  the  death  of 

ESTHER  DART. 

1894 

ELIZABETH  E.  PITMAN  died  on 
March  20,  1946,  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

1896 

MRS.  WILLIAM  CLAIR  (HELEN 
CLAIRE)  died  at  the  Cooley  Dick- 
inson Hospital  on  March  8,  1946. 
Mrs.  Clair  was  for  several  years 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nur- 
ses, for  two  years  acting  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  for 
four  years  Director  of  Training 
School  for  Nurses  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Recently,  Mrs.  Clair  made  her 
home  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Ella 


Sheehey  of  15  Dickinson  Street, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

1901 

S.  AGNES  GARVEY  died  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  March  11,  1946. 

1903 

MRS.  EDITH  DUFF  MACKIN- 
NON died  in  Needham,  Mass., 
where  she  had  lived  for  18  years. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  R. 
MacKinnon.  She  leaves  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Murdock  Finlay- 
son  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Rubie,  Jr.,  of  Baytown,  Texas 
and  five  grandchildren. 

1907 

MINNIE  McClelland  died  sud- 
denly in  Brokline,  Mass.,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1945.  Her  home  was  in 
Deep  Brook,  Nova  Scotia. 

1908 

FRANCES  R.  BARLOW  died  on 
March  4,  1946  at  her  residence 
104  Hilton  Avenue,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. Miss  Barlow  served  in 
France  with  the  Harvard  Unit,  B. 
E.F. 

1915 

LUCY  CORTHELL  died  sudden- 
ly in  Brookline,  Mass.,  December 
29,  1945.  Miss  Corthell  gave  up 
nursing  several  years  ago  and 
became  a caterer. 

1931 

MARY  FAY  MULLEN  (Mrs. 

James)  died  at  the  Baker  Memorial 
on  March  13,  1946. 


o 


§mith  j^tferson 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 
JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

ot  the  corner  of  SUMMER  and  ARCH  St's  Boston 

Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Pins 
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THE  PERPLEXED  BOYFRIEND 

(continued  from  page  38) 

(Young  man  hastily  scurries  off 
as  directed  and  approaches  the 
second  desk  more  obviously  up- 
set.) 

Nurse:  "All  right,  young  man, 
right  this  way — in  here — Room  2. 

, Sit  down,  please." 

(Places  thermometer  in  his  mouth 
and  says,  "Don't  worry,  here's 
someone  to  see  you  now." 

Doctor:  "Take  oh  your  shirt  and 
lie  down." 

Young  man:  "I  . . . 

Doctor:  "That's  it,  we'll  get  this 
over  in  a jiffy — no  trouble — deep 
breaths — that's  it." 

Young  Man:  "But,  doctor,  I . . ." 

Doctor:  "I  understand  perfectly 
and  we're  ready  to  take  care  of  it. 
Stick  out  your  tongue.  Hummm?" 

Young  Man:  "Now,  wait  a . . ." 

Doctor:  "Relax  now;  don't  try 
to  talk,"  (punch,  punch).  "That 
settles  it,  amazing,  have  to  admit 
you — better  to  get  it  over  with, 
you  understand  I'm  sure." 

Young  Man:  "You  don't  seem 
to  ...  " 

Doctor:  "That's  all  right  son,  now 
any  last  words  you  want  to  say?" 

Young  Man  (Explaining):  "Yes, 


could  you  tell  me  where  Walcott 
House  is?" 

— Shirley  Sabins,  Feb.  '47 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

(continued  from  page  6) 

were  as  follows:  Miss  Allene  Hiller 
to  Turtle  Mt.  Agency,  Belcourt, 
North  Dakota;  Miss  Anna  Pendle- 
ton and  Miss  Calista  Robis  to  Nav- 
ajo Medical  Center,  Fort  Defiance, 
Arizona. 

Five  senior  cadets  have  gone  to 
Veterans  Administration  Hospit- 
als, as  follows:  Miss  Constance 
Miller  to  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts; Miss  Mary  Fleming,  Janet 
French,  Betty  Jones,  Grace  Kon- 
drop  and  Anna  Lawrence  to  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 


JOSEPH  GODSOE  died  at  the 
hospital,  February  9,  1946.  Mr. 
Godsoe  had  been  Chief  Pharma- 
cist at  the  General  for  nearly  50 
years. 

CONSTANCE  NEWELL  CRAB- 
TREE, wife  of  Dr.  Harvard  H.  Crab- 
tree, in  New  York,  on  January  16, 
1946.  Sympathy  is  extended  to 
Dr.  Crabtree. 


Compliments  of 

CROSS  UNIFORM  COMPANV 

597  Washington  Street 
Boston  Massachusetts 

Telephone:  Liberty  3983 
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The  Sick  Relief  Association 

of 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses  Association 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

At  this  our  37th  annual  meeting  I wish  to  review  briefly  the  work  of 
the  past  year. 

We  now  have  249  members,  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 
Four  members  have  resigned;  there  have  been  two  deaths;  and  six  new 
members  have  been  added. 

I regret  to  report  the  loss  by  death,  of  Miss  Nettie  Fisher  who,  prior 
to  going  to  Wolfeboro,  was  for  several  years  very  active  in  this  organ- 
ization, serving  for  some  time  as  Vcie  President,  and  in  1941  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Revisions  Committee.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Miss  Fisher 
feel  a deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Miss  Esther  Dart  on  May  11, 
1946.  Miss  Dart  was  a charter  member  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association, 
and  for  many  years  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  organization.  In  recent 
years  she  attended  the  annual  meetings  whenever  possible  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  progress  shown.  We  shall  miss  her  presence 
and  her  wise  counsel. 

Your  treasurer  has  submitted  her  annual  report  showing  a balance  of 
$21,737.44  and  benefits  amounting  to  $1,661.91  paid  to  23  members, — 
the  largest  sum  paid  in  any  year.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  these 
benefits  have  been  much  appreciated.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  we 
hope  that  many  of  those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  will  recognize 
the  value  of  membership  in  the  Sick  Relief  Association  and  will  help 
swell  its  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  S.R.A.,  based 
as  it  is  on  sound  principles,  and  so  ably  serving  its  members,  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  and  a privilege  to  have  served  as  President 
for  the  past  nine  years.  I am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  able  support 
given  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  as  shown  by  the  steady  increase  in  mem- 
bership. Altogether,  it  has  been  a happy  experience  that  I shall  long 
remember. 

ALVIRA  B.  STEVENS,  President 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1946 


Cash  on  hand,  May  1,  1946  $21,784.16 

Receipts 

Membership  fees  account  1944  $ 20.00 

Membership  fees  account  1945  700.00 
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Membership  fees  account  1946  550.00 

Membership  fees,  new  members  25.00 

Gift  5.00 

1,300.00 

Income  on  investments— details  on  page  2 439.85 


Payments 

Full  benefits  $960.00 

Partial  benefits  701.91 


Postage  23.15 

Printing  57.14 

Auditing  20.00 

Treasurer's  bond  5.00 

Pilgrom  vaults,  box  rent  12.00 

Bank  service  charge  3.58 

Annual  tea  3.79 


1,661.91 


124.00 

1,786.57 


Balance  April  31,  1946,  detail  on  page  2 $21,737.44 

Changes  in  Investments 

Withdrawn  from  Franklin  Savings  Bank  $500.00 

Withdrawn  from  Watertown  Co-operative  Bank,  Dividend 

Savings  Account  200.00 


$700.00 

Deposited  with  Boston  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn., 


Bonus  Savings  Account  $220.00 

Purchased  1 share  Watertown  Co-operative  Bank  200.00 


$420.00 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

PRESIDENT:  Walburg  Peterson  (1926);  to  serve  for  two  years. 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  lean  McGauhey  (1929)  to  serve  for  one  year. 
TREASURER:  Miriam  Huggard  (1931);  to  continue  in  office. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE:  Edith  Hinchcliffe  (1914),  Eileen  Gilmartin 
(1929),  Catherine  Carleton  (1910);  to  serve  for  two  years. 

Detail  of  Balance,  April  30,  1946,  and  Income  on  Investments 
from  May  1,  1945  to  April  30,  1946. 

Interest  Balance 


Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank  4.64  313.51 

Brookline  Savings  Bank  15.64  1,055.18 

Cambridge  Savings  Bank  65.68  2,969.16 

Franklin  Savings  Bank  13.29  269.91 

Home  Savings  Bank  6.74  454.97 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings  37.81  1,919.76 


143.80  6,982.49 
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Divident  Savings  Account  Watertown  Co-operative  Bank 
United  States  Defense  Bonds — Series  G 2V2% 


March,  1944  

12.50 

500.00 

August,  1944  

12.50 

500.00 

February,  1945  

25.00 

1,000.00 

April,  1945  

25.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

Bonus  Savings  Account,  Boston  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  

.67 

220.67 

Savings  Share  Account,  Boston  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  

70.15 

3,560.65 

Investment  Share  Ctf.,  Boston  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  

40.00 

2,000.00 

Matured  Co-operative  Bank  shares: 

10  Merchants  Co-operative  Bank  .. 

40.00 

2,000.00 

5 Trimount  Co-operative  Bank  in- 

terest  adjustment,  one  month 

1.67 

10  Watertown  Co-operative  Bank 

40.00 

2,000.00 

2 Watertown  Co-operative  Bank 

7.00 

400.00 

5,400.00 

State  Street  Trust  Company — Checking 

account  balance 

$21,737.44 

$439.85  $21,737.44 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ended 
April  30,  1946.  All  recorded  receipts  have  been  deposited  in  the  bank, 
and  all  payments  made  by  check.  The  receipts  and  payments  are  as 
stated  in  the  accompanying  report,  and  the  items  making  up  the  balance 
of  $21,737.44  have  been  verified  by  us,  including  inspection  of  securities 
at  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  pilgrim  Trust  Company. 

Signed  by  Amos  D.  Albee,  Son  & Co. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

May  13,  1946 


PARAMOUNT  UNIFORM  COMPANV 

REGULATION  M.G.H.  UNIFORMS 
Complete  Outfits  for  Students  and  Pre-Clinical  Nurses 

also 

Slips,  Hosiery  and  Accessories 
577  Washington  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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(J5ooh  /Review 

Review  of  "Home  Nursing  With  Confi- 
dence" by  Susan  Mills  Briggs  (1913), 
from  New  York  World-Telegram,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1946. 

The  extra  work  and  patience 
needed  for  the  care  of  an  elderly- 
person  in  the  home  can  become  a 
great  burden  or  a much  lesser 
one,  depending  on  the  efficiency 
and  preparedness  with  which  the 
housewife  fits  her  extra  duties  into 
her  daily  tasks. 

The  whole  problem  with  aged 
people  who  are  well  is  to  see  that 
they  use  their  strength  wisely,  ac- 
cording to  Susan  Briggs,  instructor 
of  home  hygiene  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Boston  and  author  of 
the  new  book  "Home  Nursing  With 
Confidence." 

If  the  elderly  person  has  a hob- 
by, friends  who  can  visit  or  some 
active  interest,  life  is  made  much 
easier  for  all  concerned.  For  the 
very  aged,  diplomacy  is  needed 
to  avoid  making  them  feel  they 
are  incapable  of  looking  after 


themselves.  Floors  should  not  be 
slippery,  scatter  rugs  should  not 
be  used  in  a home  where  an  el- 
derly person  might  slip. 

Older  people  need  more  blan- 
kets; also  more  clothing  when 
they  leave  the  house.  They  should 
be  served  nourishing,  easily 
chewed  food  in  small  attractively 
arranged  portions.  They  enjoy, 
and  need,  rest  periods  frequently. 

Save  steps  for  them  Mrs.  Briggs 
suggests,  by  having  a small  arm 
basket  or  bag  holding  glasses, 
sewing  materials,  books,  etc., 
which  can  be  easily  carried  about 
the  house.  Sweaters  and  dresses 
should  button  down  the  front. 

To  help  with  the  care  of  a chronic 
invalid,  Mrs.  Briggs  advises  fre- 
quent changing  of  positions  to 
avoid  bed  sores,  repeated  alcohol 
rubs  and  use  of  standard  rubber 
rings  to  ease  the  weight  on  pres- 
sure spots.  Bed  cradles,  which 
can  be  bought  or  made  at  home 
from  packing  boxes  according  to 
direction,  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent pressure  of  bed  clothes  on 
very  sensitive  parts  of  the  body. 
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EDITORIAL 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  and 
Ruth  Sleeper,  Alvira  B.  Stevens,  Anna 
M.  Crotty. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Social  Service 
Catherine  F.  Carleton  (1910) 

Program 

Hendrika  Vanderschuur  (1934) 

Quarterly  Record 

Ruth  Sinclair  (1925) 

Nominating 

Legislative 

Mary  Shepard  (1924) 

Red  Cross 

Margaret  Reilly  (1916) 

Hospitality 

Eileen  Wolsey  (1938) 

Private  Duty 

Hariett  Kennedy  (1930) 

Finance 

Helen  Baker  (1927) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 

Helen  Wood  (1909) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Endowment  Fund 

Vieno  T.  Johnson  (1929) 

Membership 

Ingeborg  Grosser  (1943) 
Revision 

Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 
Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 


At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  ANA  performed  a major  opera- 
tion on  the  alumnae  associations 
of  this  country.  Beginning  in  1946, 
the  alumnae  associations  became 
a separate  entity  from  the  ANA. 
Membership  in  the  alumnae  asso- 
ciation was  no  longer  the  auto- 
matic means  for  memberships  in 
district,  state  and  national  organi- 
zations. Both  memberships  must 
be  contracted  separately;  both  are 
egually  important. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
the  first  year  "post-op”  what  is 
the  outcome  of  the  operation  going 
to  be.  Has  the  mortality  rate 
among  the  separate  alumnae  as- 
sociations and  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  associations  been  high 
or  low?  Who  has  survived  and 
who  has  succumbed  to  this  major 
surgery?  What  is  the  prognosis 
for  the  future? 

Although  there  are  no  compiled 
figures  available  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  mortality  has  been 
high  in  some  instances.  Among 
the  alumnae  associations  whose 
existence  has  been  justified  solely 
as  a means  for  recruiting  members 
into  the  ANA,  the  mortality  rate 
has,  unguestionably,  been  the 
highest.  In  some  cases,  "the  pa- 
tient died  on  the  table".  But  how 
has  it  affected  us,  our  alumnae 
association  as  a whole,  our  mem- 
bers as  individuals? 

Our  alumnae  association  had 
its  Silver  Anniversary  in  1945.  Due 
to  the  demands  and  burdens  of  a 
war  program  and  the  shortage  of 
personnel  in  the  most  vital  activ- 
ity of  the  care  of  the  patient,  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  a celebration.  But 
even  without  a celebration  there 
is  little  guestion  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  alumnae  association  to 
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the  past.  Our  alumnae  associa- 
tion has  contributed  individual 
leaders  to  nursing  activity;  our 
alumnae  association  has  been 
among  the  leaders  in  supporting 
and  endorsing  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  nurses 
and  nursing.  But  we  cannot  live 
forever  on  the  glory  of  the  past. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  indi- 
vidual members  of  our  alumnae 
will  continue  to  take  their  place 
among  the  leaders  in  nursing  ac- 
tivity. And  our  alumnae  associa- 
tion will  continue  to  support  and 
endorse  worthwhile  nursing  mea- 
sures. But  we  must  redefine  our 
policies  according  to  present  needs 
and  under  existing  organization, 
to  make  plans  for  effective  leader- 
ship and  participation  in  the  future. 

The  demands  of  the  war  are 
over.  While  the  Hospital  and  the 
School  are  still  staggering  for  want 
of  adequate  personnel  there  are 
those  who  are  giving  thought  to 
what  the  course  will  be  that  will 
determine  the  prognosis  for  our 
organization.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  even  an  active  alum- 
nae association  will  take  on  the 
form  essentially  of  a social  organi- 
zation, such  as  that  of  any  college. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
effective  participation  in  the  fu- 
ture of  nurses  and  nursing  must 
be  forfeited.  On  the  contrary,  a 
strong  and  active  alumnae  asso- 
ciation can  always  continue  to 
make  a contribution  to  the  future 
as  great  as  what  it  has  made  to 
the  past.  But  an  alumnae  associa- 
tion is  as  strong  and  as  active  as 
its  individual  members.  We  all 
owe  it  to  our  future  to  take  stock 
of  ourselves,  to  ask  ourselves  what 
contribution  are  we  making  as 
individual  alumnae  members  to 
assure  and  justify  for  our  alumnae 
association  its  own  particular 
place  in  the  sun. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  CENTER 
AT  THE  GENERAL 

The  hospital  has  recently  an- 
nounced a two-fold  project  for  a 
medical  research  center  and  for 
an  expanded  program.  Some  $2,- 
000,000  is  being  sought  to  con- 
struct and  endow  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Institute  of 
Medical  Science  to  house  and  con- 
solidate major  research  labora- 
tories where  work  is  being  done 
on  cancer,  infantile  paralysis,  ar- 
thritis, pathology,  radiology  and  in 
several  other  fields. 

A second  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Research  Fund,  is  also  plan- 
ned to  provide  the  personnel  and 
equipment  for  the  new  institute. 


COCOANUT  GROVE  AND  MGH 

At  first  glance  there  may  seem 
to  be  small  connection  between 
a night  club  and  medical  research. 
But  by  a tragic  and — for  science — 
fortunate  set  of  circumstances, 
there  was  a definite  link  between 
the  two  in  Boston  in  1942. 

For  several  years  before  the 
war,  doctors  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  had  been  study- 
ing the  consequences  of  violent  in- 
jury to  the  body  from  mechanical, 
thermal  and  chemical  means. 
Early  in  1942,  the  National  Re- 
search Council  financed  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  best  treatment  of 
burns.  Dr.  Oliver  Cope  directed 
the  work  at  the  MGH  and  soon 
discovered  that  too  much  attention 
was  being  devoted  to  local  treat- 
ments and  not  enough  to  the  pa- 
tient's general  condition. 

In  November,  the  terrible  fire  in 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  occurred.  The 
MGH,  like  all  other  Boston  Hos- 
pitals, provided  immediate  care  for 
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the  burned  and  dying.  But  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  already 
obtained  from  its  research,  it  was 
able  to  give  its  patients  new  treat- 
ments and  also  to  pass  on  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  the  benefit  of 
this  additional  experience.  As  a 
result.  Dr.  James  H.  Means,  chief 
of  medical  service  at  the  MGH,  is 
able  to  write  in  the  Harvard  Alum- 
ni Bulletin: 

"Horrible  as  it  was,  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  disaster  saved  more 
lives  than  it  destroyed,  because  it 
amounted  to  a perfect  trial  work- 
out for  the  treatment  of  severe 
burns  in  wartime,  and  the  lessons 


learned  from  it  were  applied  in 
every  theatre." 

Although  seldom  so  dramatic, 
the  results  of  other  medical  re- 
search are  being  felt  every  day  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  or  injury 
everywhere.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  has  stood  among  our 
country's  foremost  medical  insti- 
tutions. It  must  continue  in  the 
lead.  That  is  why  contributions  to 
its  new  research  building  and  re- 
search fund  are  close  to  being 
moral  obligations. 

— Editorial  in  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Herald,  August  4,  1946 


I BELIEVE 


I believe  in  the  supreme  worth 
of  the  individual  and  in  his  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

I believe  that  every  right  implies 
a responsibility;  every  opportu- 
nity, an  obligation;  every  posses- 
sion, a duty. 

I believe  that  the  law  was  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  the  law: 
that  government  is  the  servant  of 
the  people  and  not  their  master. 

I believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor 
whether  with  head  or  hand;  that 
the  world  owes  no  man  a living 
but  that  it  owes  every  man  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a living. 

I believe  that  thrift  is  essential 
to  well  ordered  living  and  that 
economy  is  a prime  requisite  of  a 
sound  financial  structure,  whether 
in  government,  business  or  per- 
sonal affairs. 

I believe  that  truth  and  justice 
are  fundamental  to  an  enduring 
social  order. 


I believe  in  the  sacredness  of  a 
promise,  that  a man's  word  should 
be  as  good  as  his  bond;  that  char- 
acter — not  wealth  or  power  or 
position — is  of  supreme  worth. 

I believe  that  the  rendering  of 
useful  service  is  the  common  duty 
of  mankind  and  that  only  in  the 
purifying  fire  of  sacrifice  is  the 
dross  of  selfishness  consumed  and 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul 
set  free. 

I believe  in  an  all-wise  and  all- 
loving  God,  named  by  whatever 
name,  and  that  the  individual's 
highest  fulfillment,  greatest  hap- 
piness, and  widest  usefulness  are 
to  be  found  in  living  in  harmony 
with  His  will. 

I believe  that  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world;  that  it  alone 
can  overcome  hate;  that  right  can 
and  will  triumph  over  might. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from 
MUTUAL  MOMENTS. 
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CALLING  ALL  ALUMNAE 


The  QUARTERLY — June  issue — addressed  to  the  following 
alumnae  has  been  returned  by  the  post  office.  Will  you  help  us  out 
by  notifying  the  editor  if  you  know  of  the  address  of  these  graduates. 
To  facilitate  our  work  will  you  be  good  enough  to  include  maiden 
name  and  class. 


Jean  Carter 
2561  4th  Ave.,  W. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Ethel  V.  Davis 
344  Sherman  St. 

Danver  9,  Calif. 

Emeline  Mills  Devan 
325  19th  Ave.,  N.E. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Ensign  Barbara  Jensen 
U.  S.  N.  Receiving  Hosp. 
San  Francisco,  California 

Miss  Dorothy  Leavitt 
Larch  Rowe 
Wenham,  Mass. 


Leiter,  Mrs.  Iva 
355  Erkenbrecher  St. 
Cincinnati  29,  Ohio 

Adelaide  A.  Mayo 
179  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  McCluskey 
2002  No.  Court  Street 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Peters 
2958  2nd  St.,  S.E. 
Washington  20,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Rogers 
2107  Ohio  Avenue 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Caroline  Smith 
89  Revere  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wilbur  R.  Taylor 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
C/o  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Martha  Utley 
Fort  Robinson 
Nebraska 

Marie  Welch 

165  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 


HAVE  YOU  CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS  RECENTLY 

To  be  sure  that  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  delivery  of  your 
copies  of  the  QUARTERLY,  please  return  this  coupon  immediately 
and  properly  filled  out.  Send  to:  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  24- 
Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Name  Class  

(please  print) 

Maiden  name  

Former  address: 

Street  

City  Zone  State  

New  address: 

Street  

City  Zone  State  

If  your  change  of  address  does  not  reach  us  before  the  10th  of 
the  month  previous  to  the  date  of  issue,  that  issue  will  be  delayed 
in  reaching  you.  We  must  have  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new 
one,  your  class  and  your  maiden  name,  if  you  are  married. 
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STAFF  CLINIC 

Staff  Clinic  is  a Unit  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Staff  and  per- 
sonnel. The  Chief,  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Palmer,  is  available  by  appoint- 
ment. He  is  assisted  by  seven 
Staff  members,  two  of  whom  are 
on  duty  each  morning.  All  out 
Visiting  Staff  are  available  for  con- 
sultation through  the  proper  chan- 
nels. We  wish  to  discourage  "cor- 
ridor consultations"  as  much  as 
possible,  as  valuable  time  is  being 
taken  up  and  the  best  results  are 
not  obtained  that  way. 

The  Clinic  is  open  from  8 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Mondays  through  Fri- 
days, and  from  8 to  12  on  Satur- 
days. Physical  examinations  are 
done  by  appointment  after  labora- 
tory work  is  completed.  Our  doc- 
tors see  patients  up  to  10  a.m.  and 
by  appointment. 

The  Administration's  new  policy 
of  free  X-ray  and  certain  free  med- 
icine has  been  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  both  Staff  and  person- 
nel. X-rays  must  be  ordered  by 
Staff  or  one  of  our  consultants  and 
must  bear  the  Staff  stamp.  The 
same  is  true  of  prescriptions, 
which  are  taken  to  the  O.P.D.  phar- 
macy, then  to  the  O.P.D.  Admitting 
for  approval,  then  back  to  the 
pharmacy. 

All  persons  who  have  been  off 
duty  because  of  illness  should 
check  back  through  Staff  Clinic. 
A person  bringing  a note  from  his 
L.M.D.  is  given  an  "O.K.  for  duty" 
slip.  A simple  cold  or  stomach  up- 
set may  be  checked  on  by  the 
Staff  Nurse.  Days  off  duty  because 
of  illness  are  computed  not  for  the 
pay  roll  but  for  the  monthly  report 
of  illness. 
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We  are  very  anxious  that  every 
member  of  the  Staff  and  personnel 
should  feel  perfectly  free  at  any 
time  to  ask  his  Department  Head 
for  a slip  which  allows  him  to  go 
to  Staff  Clinic.  Every  potential 
employee  going  through  the  Per- 
sonnel Office  goes  to  Staff  Clinic 
for  a routine  pre-physical.  This 
consists  of  a chest  film,  Hinton, 
urinalysis  and  hemoglobin.  Nurs- 
ing Department  employees  have, 
in  addition  to  this,  typhoid  immun- 
ization, together  with  a Widal,  and 
a stool  culture. 

Our  Hospital  Administration  has 
spared  no  expense  to  provide  ex- 
cellent medical  care,  free  X-rays, 
certain  free  medicine,  and  many 
free  tests  and  treatments.  It  is 
our  hope  that,  with  more  routine 
physical  examinations  and  a more 
careful  follow-up,  together  with 
some  health  education,  we  can 
really  do  a good  piece  of  work 
taking  care  of  our  own  people. 

o 

MAY  WAS  "CORNERSTONE 
MONTH"  AT  M.G.H. 

TWO  WERE  LAID. 

Following  the  reception  for  the 
returned  veterans  on  May  23,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Burnham  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  Children  was 
laid  by  Mr.  John  R.  Macomber, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Corporation  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Following  the  laying  of  the  stone. 
Dr.  Allen  M.  Butler,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Medical  Service  made 
the  following  address: 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  that  as 
it  honors  the  activities  of  its  mem- 
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bers  in  the  past,  it  simultaneously 
is  busy  building  for  the  future. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Burnham  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Children  today  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  provides  for 
a sound  expansion  of  the  services 
which  this  great  institution  has 
been  rendering  in  the  care  of  in- 
fants and  children  throughout  New 
England  for  over  thirty  years.  This 
diagnostic  and  special  treatment 
clinic  may  well  be  used  as  a model 
for  efficiency  applying  to  the  med- 
ical care  of  children  the  medical 
facilities  of  the  community.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
beds  now  to  be  available  for  in- 
fants and  children  within  this  in- 
stitution, but  rather  by  the  fact  that 
the  total  professional  knowledge 
and  hospital  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  this  large  general  hospital 
are  available  to  the  care  of  the 
patients  who  come  to  its  Children's 
Service. 

The  services  available  to  chil- 
dren in  this  institution  are  not  only 
those  of  the  Pediatric  Service  with 
the  wide  consultant  opinion  and 
technical  skills  of  the  general  Sur- 
gical and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
but  also  of  the  highly  developed 
specialist  services  that  have  made 
this  hospital  famous  throughout 
the  world.  The  total  significance 
of  this  is  probably  appreciated 
only  by  enumerating  these  serv- 
ices. They  include  the  clinics  in 
thoracic  surgery,  neurosurgery, 
orthopedic  surgery,  urological  sur- 
gery, dermatology,  endocrinology, 
adolescence,  radiology,  psychia- 
try, and  neurology  together  with 
the  Departments  of  Anesthesia, 
Physical  Therapy,  Social  Service, 
Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and 
Chemistry.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  services  provided  by  the  hos- 


pitals which  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital group;  namely,  the  Gynecol- 
ogical Service  of  the  Vincent  Me- 
morial Hospital,  The  Tumor  Clinic 
of  the  Huntington  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Services  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  difficulty  of  reduplicating 
such  facilities  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  anything  but  a general  hos- 
pital can  readily  be  appreciated. 

The  new  building  will  permit  ex- 
pansion of  the  activities  of  this 
Children's  Service  in  the  medical 
care  of  and  research  in  diabetes, 
metabolic  disturbances,  nutrition, 
rheumatic  fever  and  other  infec- 
tions, growth  and  development,  en- 
docrinology and  psychiatry  that 
has  already  made  this  service  out- 
standing. 

It  is  therefore,  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  this  building  be  ded- 
icated to  the  efficient  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  this  community, 
the  Massachusetss  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  improving  the  medical 
care  of  infants  and  children. 

o 

On  May  28 — a day  more  like 
November  than  May — the  corner- 
stone of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hos- 
pital was  laid  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Rackemann,  President  of  the  Vin- 
cent Club.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Everett, 
Jr.,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Vincent  Hospital, 
presided;  and  Dr.  Joe  Vincent 
Meigs,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Dr.  Theo- 
dore P.  Ferris,  DD.,  Rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church — both  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital — were  principal  speakers. 
The  six-story  building  will  also  in- 
clude the  wards  of  the  Burnham 
Memorial  for  Children. 

At  the  ceremony — which  was  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  board 
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of  Trustees,  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Vincent  Me- 
morial Hospital,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  many  members  of  the 
Vincent  Club — Dr.  Ferris  likened 
the  Vincent  Memorial  to  a triangle. 
He  said: — 

The  triangle,  usually  a symbol 
of  disunity,  is  here  a most  happy 
union  of  the  church,  the  theatre, 
and  the  hospital. 

First  there  was  the  church — the 
parent  of  both  the  theatre  and  the 
hospital.  In  the  especial  case  of 
the  Vincent,  it  was  the  founder  of 
the  old  Trinity  Dispensary,  run  by 
members  of  Trinity  Church  for  the 
ill  and  needy  women  of  the  parish. 
Because  those  working  with  the 
dispensary  recognized  the  need  for 
immediate  hospital  treatment  for 
many  of  their  women  patients,  the 
hospital  was  first  planned. 

The  theatre,  which  had  its  out- 
growth from  old  mystery  plays  per- 
formed before  the  altars  in  mediev- 
al churches,  is  represented  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Vincent,  the  well-loved  actress 
who  lived  and  worked  in  Boston 
for  fifty-two  years,  for  whom  the 
hospital  was  named;  and  by  the 
Vincent  Club  whose  annual  shows 
help  in  its  support. 

Finally,  there  is  the  hospital  it- 
self — an  obvious  child  of  the 
church,  whose  monasteries  and 
hospitals,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, cared  for  the  ill  and 
needy.  Its  first  home,  after  the 
Trinity  Dispensary,  was  in  Cham- 
bers Street. 

In  a world  of  discord  and  dis- 
interest, the  efforts  of  each  part  of 
this  triangle  for  the  other  is  inspir- 
ing. It  proves  to  the  world  what 
oan  be  done  when  thinking  peo- 
ple of  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and 
the  church  work  together  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  if  anyone  cares 
enough  to  do  it. 


Mr.  Everett  then  introduced  Mr. 
lohn  R.  Macomber,  who  repre- 
sented Dr.  Faxon  and  who  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  felt  by  the 
Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral at  having  the  Vincent  join 
its  family. 

Dr.  Meigs  then  spoke.  He  said: 

I wish  to  thank  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Everett,  Ir.,  for  the  wonderful  sup- 
port they  have  given  us  during 
the  change  of  the  Vincent  Memo- 
rial Hospital  from  South  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  They  have  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance.  Without 
them  the  building  could  never 
have  been  built  or  financed.  We 
must  also  thank  the  Vincent  Club 
for  the  extraordinary  generosity  it 
has  shown  through  the  many 
years.  It  has  given  over  $500,000 
to  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  $35,000  this  year.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a contribution  that  should 
be  remembered  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Vincent  Club. 

Also,  I wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Lady  Mana- 
gers who,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  McB.  Parker,  have 
been  so  co-operative  and  have 
stood  by  me  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  no  matter  what  I have 
said  to  them.  They  have  always 
been  my  great  supporters. 

Then  again,  I should  like  to 
thank  Dr.  Faxon  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. The  Trustees  have  been  su- 
perb in  their  co-operation  and  help 
in  the  building  of  this  hospital  on 
their  grounds.  Dr.  Faxon  is  a very 
superior  Director  and  has  been 
helpful  in  innumerable  ways.  We 
have  had  our  troubles  at  times, 
but  we  have  always  come  out  of 
them  satisfactorily.  To  him  I can 
only  say  that  I wish  everyone  with 
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out  transitionary  problems  could 
have  a Director  of  a hospital  who 
is  as  thorough  and  as  helpful  as 
he. 

The  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital 
will  have  had  five  changes:  from 
the  Trinity  Dispensary  to  Cham- 
bers Street,  to  South  Huntington 
Avenue,  to  the  White  Building,  and 
finally  into  the  new  building.  The 
staff  has  changed  from  the  original 
group  of  Dr.  Wolcott  and  Dr.  Ingra- 
ham at  the  Dispensary,  to  Drs, 
Morris  and  Anna  Richardson  and 
Dr.  Wolcott  at  44  Chambers  Street, 
to  the  Hospital  on  South  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  with  Dr.  Jones,  Dr. 
Brewster,  Dr.  Simmons,  Dr.  Green- 
ough,  and  Dr.  Garland  — all  of 
whom  were  its  great  supporters. 
Of  the  younger  group  at  that  time 
were  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Mc- 
Kittrick,  Dr.  Whittemore,  and  Dr. 
Leland.  I,  as  a connecting  link 
between  the  latter  group  and  those 
still  younger,  became  Chief.  It 
was  my  duty  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  moving  of  the  hospital  to  the 
White  Building  where  Drs.  Par- 
sons, Bartlett,  Simmons,  Ulfelder, 
Sturgis,  Gregg,  Soutter,  Ingersoll, 
and  I have  had  such  pleasure 
working.  They  are  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  the  Vincent.  The  fifth 
is  in  the  offing.  When  the  new 
building  is  completed  we  will  con- 
tinue to  staff  it;  but  in  the  next  eight 
or  ten  years,  it  is  the  younger  men 


who  will  be  our  hope  and  we  shall 
expect  them  to  continue  the  fine 
work  which  has  always  been  done 
by  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  clinical  work  on  South  Hun- 
tington Avenue  was  superb,  the 
clinical  work  at  the  White  Build- 
ing has  been  excellent,  and  the 
beginning  of  laboratory  investiga- 
tion under  Mrs.  Ruth  Graham  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  fifth 
group  or  generation  has  a real 
tradition  to  live  up  to  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  surpass  it.  We 
wish  them  Godspeed. 

* * * * 

The  Vincent  Club's  connection 
with  the  hospital  started  in  1892, 
through  the  interest  of  some  young 
graduates  of  Mrs.  Shaw's  School 
for  Girls,  in  the  work  of  their  physi- 
ology teacher.  Dr.  Lena  V.  Ingra- 
ham, who  was  also  a surgeon  at 
the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 
These  girls  gave  a fete  with  "ta- 
bleaux vivants"  in  a drawing  room 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
turned  over  the  entire  proceeds, 
$494.50  to  the  hospital.  The  check 
for  $35,000  that  the  Vincent  Club 
gave  to  Mr.  James  J.  Minot,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  at  its 
annual  meeting  preceding  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone,  included 
membership  dues  and  the  profits 
on  this  year's  show  and  program. 


PARAMOUNT  UNIFORM  COMPANV 

REGULATION  M.G.H.  UNIFORMS 
Complete  Outfits  for  Students  and  Pre-Clinical  Nurses 

also 

Slips,  Hosiery  and  Accessories 
577  Washington  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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/feud  . 

Did  you  turn  first  to  this  section 
for  news  about  your  classmates 
and  friends?  We  are  all  interested 
in  news.  Won't  you  please  help 
out  by  sending  in  news  about 
yourself,  your  friends,  and  your 
classmates. 

* * * * 

HELP  WANTED!  One  member 
from  each  class,  who  will  act 
as  reporter  and  secretary  and  send 
in  your  class  news  to  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. Please  write  to  the  editor. 

o 

BEAR  WITH  US 

If  you  still  are  not  getting  your 
QUARTERLY  as  promptly  and 
regularly  as  you  would  like  and 
as  we  would  like  to  have  you. 
Putting  our  mailing  list  in  proper 
order  is  almost  the  hardest  job  we 
have.  But  you  can  each  be  of 
great  help  to  us.  If  you  will  make 
it  a point  to  give  to  us,  in  all  your 
communications  to  the  editor  and 
alumnae  officers,  your  maiden 
name,  if  you  are  married,  your 
class,  your  old  as  well  as  your 
new  address,  it  will  save  us  liter- 
ally hours  of  valuable  time.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

o 

1887 

Hannah  Brierley  wrote  Miss 
Sleeper  from  the  Nelson  Nursing 
Home,  Middletown,  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Brierley  included  with  her 
message  a generous  check  of 
$20.00  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 

1902 

Margaret  D o n a h o e McNichol 

(Mrs.  James  P.)  writes  us  from  St. 
Davids,  Pennsylvania. 

1903 

Harriet  Mabee  of  Simcoe,  On- 


. . The  ClaAAeA 

tario,  called  on  Miss  McCrae  on 
her  way  through  Boston. 

1904  v/ 

Emma  Mortimer  writes  us:  "On 
July  1st  I retired  as  superintendent 
of  the  Clinton  Hospital,  Clinton, 
Massachusetts  where  I had  been 
nearly  fourteen  years.  I now  have 
a little  cottage  in  the  village  of 
Woodville  not  far  from  Clinton. 
My  address  is  70  Wood  Street." 
/ Mary  Doyle  Camp  is  doing  so- 
cial work  in  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut. Her  address  is:  Apt.  103,  144 
Grove  Street. 

1905 

Jessie  Brown  Pollard  Dunton 

(Mrs.  William  Rush  Dunton.  Jr.) 
gives  her  address  as  33  N.  Syn- 
nington  Road,  Catonsville  28, 
Maryland. 

19C6 

Margaret  S.  Belyea  writes:  "I  am 
planning  to  retire  this  autumn. 
Since  April  15,  1929,  I have  been 
superintendent  of  nurses  and 
principal  of  the  school  of  nursing 
at  The  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital,  Towson,  Maryland,  a 
school  for  affiliation  in  psychiatry 
for  students  from  eleven  schools. 
I am  leaving  reluctantly,  as  this 
hospital  is  an  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive place  with  which  to  be 
associated,  but  I am  so  weary  that 
I cannot  continue  to  carry  on  the 
activities.  I am  going  directly  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  my  na- 
tive town,  where  I expect  to  spend 
at  least  a year.  During  that  time 
I shall  think  over  what  I want  to 
do  and  where  I want  to  go.  By 
that  time  I may  be  sa  restless  that 
I shall  like  to  take  a little  job 
somewhere." 
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1907 

Miss  Florence  Kuhn  vacationed 
in  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

1909 

Helen  Wood  has  retired  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Simmons  College  School 
of  Nursing. 

Miss  Alvira  Stevens  has  recently 
returned  from  a vacation  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

1910/ 

Helen  Parks  Wood  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond) gives  her  address  as  4812 
Stanley  Avenue,  Downers  Grove, 
Illinois. 

1914/ 

Pergrouhie  Kavaljian  Marker 

writes  that  she  is  doing  special- 
izing. She  gives  her  address  as 
729  Chuton  Avenue,  Fresno  4, 
California. 

1915>/ 

Bertha  Wheeler  Fink  (Mrs.  Hen- 
ry) gives  her  address  as  14574 
Abington  Rd.,  Detroit  27,  Michigan. 

Bertha  Thompson  Haggard  (Mrs. 
Finch)  writes  us  from  Seattle  1, 
Washington.  Her  address  is  1410- 
9th  Avenue. 

1916 

Margaret  Dieter  has  resigned 
her  position  as  superintendent  of 
nurses'  at  the  Massachusetts  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  has  accepted 
the  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  Worcester. 

Harriet  Silsby  Askew  (Mrs.  Ar- 
thur S.)  is  an  apartment  house 
owner  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Elvada  Apartments,  328 
Flint  Street. 

1917/ 

Lucile  Kalb  Irwin  (Mrs.  H.  S.)  is 
at  home  in  Monrovia,  California, 
at  218  E.  Greystone  Avenue. 

Mary  Williams  writes  to  Miss 
McCrae  from  Rome,  Italy:  "My 
work  has  been  health  supervision 
of  A.R.C.  personnel  and  now  that 


our  numbers  are  down  to  about 
150  and  scattered  it  isn't  necessary 
with  our  U.  S.  hospital  facilities,  to 
have  a trained  nurse  here.  I am 
very  ready  to  go  home  now  that 
the  job  is  done.  My  administra- 
tive responsibilities  have  been 
turned  over  and,  while  waiting  for 
the  ship  unless  someone  gets  ill,  I 
am  quite  free,  but  "on  call."  I 
would  not  want  this  status  to  last 
too  long.  However,  this  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  some- 
thing of  Italian  nursing  and  hos- 
pital facilities.  It  is  very  sad!  The 
few  good  trained  nurses  are  sorely 
underpaid  and  overworked. 
UNRRA  has  good  Public  Health 
nurses  here  and  they  are  helping 
in  every  way  possible  to  uphold 
gualified  nurses  and  give  them  as- 
sistance. I understand  that  Mr. 
LaGuardia  has  made  possible  the 
scholarships  for  nurse  training  in 
the  U.  S.  for  qualified  Italian 
nurses.  Twenty-seven  have  been 
selected  and  are  ready  for  depar- 
ture, if  they  can  get  passage. 

I have  never  seen  starving  peo- 
ple in  Italy,  but  much  dirt  and  filth 
and  rags  and  certainly  malnutri- 
tion. However,  I know  that  peo- 
ple can  never  see  below  the  sur- 
face or  know  true  facts.  A public 
health  nurse  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world,  but  one  must 
get  out  with  the  local  nurses  and 
visit  in  the  homes  to  see  and  that 
I have  not  done.  People  here  do 
not  think  Italy  is  badly  off.  There 
is  food  and  materials,  the  stores 
and  shops  are  full  of  it — at  terrific 
prices.  Wages  are  terribly  low 
and  housing  totally  inadequate. 
I am  sure  people  are  hungry  much 
of  the  time  and  cold  all  winter 
long.  Absolutely  no  heat  for  most 
of  the  people.  To  me  that  is  the 
worst  of  all — after  sunny  Hawaii." 
— Elizabeth  Payne  Matson  (Mrs. 
Richard  V.)  gives  us  her  address 
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as  Box  52,  Pine,  Arizona. 

Bessie  Cutler  Gourdeau  (Mrs. 
Adolphe  E.)  writes  us  from  139 
Bonita  Avenue,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

1918/ 

Katherine  M.  MacDonald  works 
in  a dentist's  office  in  Los  Angeles. 
Her  address  is  1247  West  5th  St., 
Los  Angeles  13,  California, 
y Florence  Kimball  gives  her  ad- 
dress as  Route  3,  Box  423,  Okla- 
homa City  7,  Oklahoma.  She  is 
doing  private  duty. 

1919*" 

Edythe  Angell  is  Surgical  Super- 
visor at  the  University  Hospitals  of 
Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rose  A.  Munger  also  is  in  Cleve- 
land. Her  address  is  19513  Shaker 
Blvd.,  Cleveland  22,  Ohio.  She  is 
doing  industrial  nursing. 

Florence  V.  Whipple  formerly 
supervisor  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing with  the  Montana  State  Board 
of  Health,  became  director  of  pub- 
lic health  nursing  with  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Public  Health  on 
April  29. 

1920/ 

R.  Louise  Metcalfe  McManus 

(Mrs.  John  H.)  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Division 
of  Nursing  Education  at  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia  University.  She 
succeeds  Miss  Isabel  Stewart. 

1920 

Elena  N.  Troyan  is  in  charge 
of  Subsidiary  Personnel  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
She  lives  at  1601  Larchmont  Ave- 
nue, Lakewood  7,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Hartzell  Hayes  (Mrs.  How- 
ard W.)  has  recently  resigned  as 
hospital  administrator  on  account 
of  illness.  Her  address  is  1106 
Buena  Vista  Street,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

1921 

Marguerite  F.  Burke  is  industrial 


nurse  with  the  American  Tel  & 
Tel.  Company.  Her  address  is: 
45  Tennis  Ct.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
VAlta  C.  Walls  is  Educational 
Representative  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  I.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  Her  address 
is  526  Lincoln  Avenue,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1922 

Ruth  Sticknew  Straight  writes  us 
from  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box 
302:  "Has  anyone  volunteered  to 
act  as  either  reporter  or  secretary 
for  the  Class  of  1922?  I am  going 
out  of  office  as  president  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit 
in  the  fall,  and  might  be  able  to 
help  out.  As  the  new  president  of 
the  Professional  Nurses  Club  of 
Plattsburgh,  I will  be  easy  to  con- 
tact at  our  monthly  meetings. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  of  District 
No.  8 of  the  N.  Y.  State  Nurses' 
Association,  on  lune  3,  1946,  at  the 
Hotel  Cumberland  among  those 
present  were  Mrs.  Frances  Chand- 
ler Pomeroy  (1902)  and  Mrs.  Aethel 
Dodge  Barton  (1915). 

My  daughter,  Priscilla,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  last  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
at  the  Plattsburgh  State  Teachers' 
College.  She  qualified  for  a N.  Y. 
State  Veterans'  Orphans  Scholar- 
ship which  enables  her  to  com- 
plete work  for  her  degree  in  1949. 
My  sixteen  year  old  son  is  in  High 
School.  My  fourteen  year  old 
daughter  is  looking  forward,  also, 
to  a nursing  career.  I trust  that 
she  may  be  able  to  enroll  for  the 
five  year  course  at  MGH." 

Anna  Van  W.  Castle  is  Director 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  She 
lives  at  1101  Gilpin  Avenue. 

Ebba  Blomquist  has  been  reliev- 
ing in  the  Admitting  Office  of  the 
Baker  Memorial  Hospital. 

1923 

Martha  Ellen  Miller  is  Head  Op- 
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erating  Supervisor  in  Thoracic  Sur- 
gery at  the  State  Hospital,  Ray 
Brook,  N.  Y. 

v Mary  A.  Canning  (Capt.  ANC) 
is  in  Japan.  Mail  addressed  to 
N-742143,  Casual  Personnel  Sec- 
tion, Central  Mail  Directory,  APO 
503,  c/o  Postmaster,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  will  reach  her. 

1924/ 

Louise  Holmes  Copp  (Mrs.  E.  F. 
F.  Copp)  writes  us  from  La  Jolla, 
California  where  her  address  is 
fl 441  Muirland  Drive. 

Hazel  M.  Walker  has  resigned 
from  Worcester  Hahnamann  and 
has  accepted  the  appointment  as 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 


-V 


1925 

Marian  Smith  Thwing  (Mrs.  S.  P.) 


lives  in  Seattle,  Washington  at 
4407  1st  Ave.,  N.  E.  Her  sister 
/Leslie  Smith  Appleton  (Mrs.  John 
A.)  is  also  in  Seattle.  Her  address 
is  13528  49th  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Edith  M.  B.  Pithie  is  doing  school 
nursing  in  California.  He  address 
is  1319  N.  Olice  St.,  Santa  Anna. 
^ Olive  Ancill  is  keeping  house 
for  her  father  at  Sterling  Road, 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts.  The 
sympathy  of  the  alumnae  is  ex- 
tended to  her  in  the  loss  of  her 
mother,  earlier  in  the  year. 


1926 

Helmi  Salmi  Junnila  (Mrs.  Albin) 
writes  us  from  1534  Hyde  Park, 
Waukegan,  Illinois  where  she  oc- 
casionally does  some  private  duty 
nursing. 

1927 

Elizabeth  Upton  Wright  is  study- 
ing for  her  degree  in  nursing  edu- 
cation at  Columbia  University. 


1928 

Ethel  M.  Robertson  writes:  De- 
spite chronic  osteo,  I am  steadily 


busy  as  office  nurse  and  am  at  the 
hospital  almost  every  day  with 
the  doctor.  I assist  at  all  his  con- 
finements and  enjoy  my  work 
very  much,  every  bit  as  much  as 
I did  as  a young  graduate.  I help 
out  with  keeping  our  six  room 
home,  in  summer  have  a vege- 
table and  flower  garden.  To  start 
the  week  right  I teach  a Sunday 
School  class  of  twelve  year  old 
girls.  With  most  of  my  family,  in- 
cluding eleven  nieces  and  neph- 
ews, living  close  by,  I have  few 
leisure  moments  to  myself. 

^ Eleanor  Flint  Rhodes  (Mrs.  John 
Sloan)  gives  her  address  as  2704 
Vanderbilt,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Gertrude  Bolles  Thrasher  (Mrs. 
Irving  Dana)  is  at  home  at  1150 
North  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Dorothy  Chrystal  lives  at  8122 
Kercheval  Avenue,  Detroit  14,  Mi- 
chigan. 

1929 

Myrtle  Miller  spent  the  month 
of  August  in  Bathurst,  N.  B. 

Eunice  Rose  and  Bessie  Me- 
Lellan  (1932)  have  recently  made 
a motor  trip  to  California. 

1930 

Mrs.  Doris  (Brown)  Siegle  is  va- 
cationing in  Pennsylvania  with  her 
husband  Dr.  Siegle  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  overseas. 

1931 

Takouhi  Simonian  is  now  doing 
private  duty  at  the  Sydenham 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Martha  Holcomb  Morrow  spent 
her  annual  vacation  at  Sugar  Hill, 
New  Hampshire. 

Anne  and  Miriam  Huggard  va- 
cationed in  Maine. 

Violet  Mac  Isaac  Dannenberg 
and  her  family  spent  their  vaca- 
tion in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

Doris  Knight  is  now  a "civilian" 
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DO  YOUR  XMAS  SHOPPING  EARLY!! 


THE 

aS  you 


GENERAL 

remember  itll 


You  can  now  have  framed  pictures  of  MGH  for  $1.98. 

Very  suitable  for  XMAS  gifts. 

These  are  the  same  views  used  in  the  1946  calendars,  attractively 
framed  in  a narrow  black  frame  8 x 10  inches. 

Packed  and  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  25c. 
Gift  wrapping  25c  extra. 

The  proceeds  go  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

ORDERS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  NOVEMBER  1st.  We 
CANNOT  GUARANTEE  DELIVERY  FOR  XMAS  OF  ANY 
ORDERS  RECEIVED  AFTER  THAT  DATE. 


The  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH  Nurses’ 

Alumnae  Association 
P.  O.  Box  156 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

Framed  pictures  of  “Bulfinch  in  Summer” 

Framed  pictures  of  “Bulfinch  in  Winter”. 

Framed  pictures  of  “Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

in  1821”. 

Framed  pictures  of  “White  Building  from  Bulfinch 

Lawn”. 

I enclose for  pictures  and for  packing  and  shipping. 

Class  


Name  .. 
Address 
City  
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Zone 


State 


and  is  with  her  family  at  Old 
Acres,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ruth  Putnam  Dray  has  recently 
joined  the  alumnae  association. 

Erthenia  Graham  Quance  (Mrs. 
Fred)  gives  her  address  as  R.  R.  2, 
Auburn,  Indiana. 

Mildred  Calverley  is  doing  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona. Her  address  is  Route  4,  Box 
101. 

1932 

Elizabeth  Rogers  writes  us:  "I 
am  a postulant  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Transfiguration,  Glendale, 
Ohio.  I hope  to  be  made  a novice 
in  Octover.  At  present  I am  teach- 
ing fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  re- 
lieving in  the  two  infirmaries." 

Alice  F.  Wooldridge  is  doing 
public  health  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  address  is  6641  Reynolds  St., 
Pittsburgh. 

1933 

Margaret  E.  Nelson  who  took  the 
course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  at 
Simmons  last  year,  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Public  Health  this  summer. 

A.  Helena  McCarten  spent  her 
annual  vacation  with  her  family 
in  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Susan  Foy  gives  her  address  as 
759  S.  Utica,  Tulsa  4,  Okla. 

Virginia  E.  Woodruff  writes  us: 
"I  have  resigned  my  position  as 
Resident  School  Nurse  at  the  Mary 
C.  Wheeler  School  in  Providence. 
On  August  3rd  I sailed  from  N.  Y. 
on  the  S.S.  George  Washington  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  with 
friends  in  Bermuda,  a trip  which 
I had  previously  planned  for  the 
summer  of  1941.  After  my  return, 
on  September  18th,  I shall  take 
up  my  duties  as  Resident  School 
Nurse  at  the  Blair  Academy  for 
Boys  in  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

I wonder  if  there  are  any  MGH'ers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Blairstown.  If 


there  are.  I'd  like  to  hear  from 
them." 

1935 

Salome  W.  Engelmann  is  doing 
private  duty  in  Ohio.  Her  address 
is  1773  Hower  Avenue,  E.  Cleve- 
land. 

Eleanor  Harrison  Parker  is  doing 
general  duty  at  the  Kern  General 
Hospital  in  Bakersfield,  California. 
She  lives  at  1006  Lincoln  Street. 

Marie  Florence  Britt  (Captain 
ANC)  is  in  Japan.  Mail  addressed 
to  N-755799,  Casual  Personnel  Sec- 
tion, Central  Mail  Directory,  APO 
503,  c/o  Postmaster,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  will  reach  her. 

Mildred  (Jill)  Hoffman  Morris  is 
living  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
at  5768  N.  Shoreland  Avenue. 

Lillian  Fletcher  Worley  (Mrs. 
Bristow  A.)  writes  us:  "Starting 
September  1st  I shall  be  Director  of 
Stewardess  Training  at  the  Ward 
School  of  Airline  Training  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  is 
a particularly  wonderful  program 
as  my  husband  is  joining  me  cfe  an 
Instructor  and  we  will  be  working 
together  to  train  Stewardesses  for 
all  the  Airlines  instead  of  doing 
it  for  one." 

1936 

Evelyn  Lyons  Lawlor  has  been 
relieving  this  summer  in  the  Ad- 
mitting Department  of  the  Out 
Patient. 

Marjorie  Goldthwait  Richardson 

(Mrs.  James  V.)  gives  her  most  re- 
cent address  as  220  Elm  Street, 
Apt.  5,  San  Diego,  California. 

Irene  Smith  Pace  (Mrs.  Fred  C.) 
is  temporarily  in  Wayside,  Mary- 
land. 

/ Louise  M.  Carlson  is  at  the  Alle- 
gheny General  Hospital,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Caroline  Singletary  is  doing  pri- 
vate duty. 

V Julia  Demane  Crofoot  (Mrs.  Mi- 
chael) writes  from  Cutts  Island, 
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Kittery  Point  Maine:  "I  am  keeping 
myself  busy  with  a wee  baby, 
house  hunting,  and  running  a 
household  of  men — a husband, 
and  four  sons  aged  four  and  a 
half  and  down." 

1937 

Let's  get  going  on  plans  for  a 
tenth  reunion  next  June.  If  you  are 
interested  let's  start  making  plans 
now.  Send  me  your  suggestions 
for  the  kind  of  a celebration  you 
would  like  and  suggestions  for  a 
committee,  especially  the  chair- 
man. Let's  have  a big  response, 
Don't  put  it  off.  Write  me  today. 
Charlotte  L.  Lewis,  63  Pineywoods 
Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Cook  wrote  early  in  the 
summer:  "Now  we  are  on  a hos- 
pital ship  bound  for  Korea  and 
Japan.  My  station  will  be  in  Korea 
but,  so  far,  we  do  not  know  what 
section  of  the  country.  Yesterday 
we  had  a lesson  in  Japanese  with 
the  help  of  phonograph  records. 
We  repeated  the  words  in  unison. 
What  a mixture  of  languages  we 
have  had — a little  German,  a little 
French  and  now  a few  words  of 
Japanese.  This  voyage  has  had 
unusually  calm  waters.  The  is- 
lands are  snow  covered  and  it 
has  been  overcast,  with  a bit  of 
rain.  Just  like  the  stories." 

1938 

Ruth  Hathaway  begins  her 
studies  this  fall  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Public 
Health.  Her  address  will  be:  West 
Lodge  Dormitory,  No.  8,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Margaret  Wilson  McConnell 

(Mrs  Robert  Kendall)  is  a very 
busy  and  happy  housewife  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  McCon- 
nell's live  on  5 Beaumont  Road. 

Lucile  Theroux  Donohue  gives 
her  address  as  2717  29th  St.,  S.  E., 
Washington  20,  D.  C. 


Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
H.  Garron  (Grace  Flynn)  a son. 
Ernest  Hartley,  Jr.,  on  May  1,  1946 
at  the  Richardson  House. 

1939 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby 
Harrington  (Harriet  Spaulding)  of 
Cambridge,  a second  son,  Thomas 
Shelby,  at  the  Richardson  House 
on  June  15,  1946. 

Margaret  Holmes  Thompson 
(Mrs.  John  R.)  writes  us  from  19 
Catherine  Street,  Fort  Erie,  On- 
tario, Canada.  She  is  doing  gen- 
eral duty  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jean  Carter  Morgan  (Mrs.  Fred 
S.)  is  doing  industrial  nursing.  Her 
permanent  address  is  3764  So. 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

1940 

Eugenie  Murphy  Bisese  (Mrs. 
Jerome  S.)  writes  us  from  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia  where  her  address 
is  902  First  Avenue. 

Martha  Buckley  Utley  (Mrs. 
Walter  S.)  writes  us  giving  us  her 
new  address  to  be  1355  So.  Hope 
Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  California. 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs. 
Luther,  Jr.)  can  be  reached  by  ad- 
dressing her  at  Box  441,  Heavener, 
Oklahoma. 

Married:  Mary  F.  Reardon  to  Lt. 
William  J.  McDonough  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1946.  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donough are  living  at  418  Clinton 
Street,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

1941 

Married:  Dorothy  Alma  Kando- 
lin  to  Dr.  Elwood  Norton  Hatha- 
way on  May  11,  1946  in  Malden, 
Massachusetts. 

Marjory  Johnston  Fowler  is  liv- 
ing temporarily  at  6514  North 
Washington  Blvd.,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 

Virginia  Sears  is  an  office  nurse 
for  an  ophthalmologist  in  Califor- 
nia. Her  address  is  3481  Washing- 
ton Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Anastasia  Gianarakos  has  been 
working  with  the  Visitng  Nurse 
Assoc,  of  Boston  during  the  sum- 
mer. She  is  enrolled  in  the  Sim- 
mons School  of  Nursing  in  the 
Public  Health  Course. 

1942 

Josephine  Ferrara,  who  has  been 
Assistant  Supervisor  in  the  North 
West  End  Office  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  District  Supervisor 
in  the  Charlestown  Office. 

Charlotte  O'Neil  and  Alice 
Dempsey  have  been  appointed 
Assistant  Supervisors  with  the 
same  association. 

Born:  to  Muriel  Settle  Pollack,  a 
baby  boy,  February  28  at  Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Bernice  White  Turner  (Mrs.  By- 
ron) gives  us  her  latest  address  as 
1813  Lind  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Alexandria  Passios  Ripperton 
(Mrs.  Lyman  A.)  is  living  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Her  address  is  621  West 
31 V2  Street. 

Mary  E.  MacDonald,  Education- 
al Director  at  Burbank  Hospital, 
Fitchburg  and  Mary  Wallace 
(1943)  Instructor  in  Nursing  at  the 
same  hospital  have  collaborated 
on  the  article  "Bulletin  Boards" 
which  appeared  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

1943 

Emma  Rice  Hurlock  (Mrs.  How- 
ard P.)  is  a housewife  in  Texas. 
Her  address  is  5403  Texas  Avenue, 
Houston  11,  Texas. 

Edith  Dasey  Mooney  has  joined 
the  alumnae  association. 

Jane  E.  Strickland  who  has  re- 
cently been  discharged  from  the 
A.N.C.  is  now  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bailey,  Jr.,  and  is  living  at  7 Kel- 
log  Street,  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 


1944 

Barbara  Gew  and  Henrietta 
Brown  Gessay  have  joined  the 
alumnae  association. 

1945  ^ 

Rita  T.  Burke  is  with  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  assigned  to  the  13th 
General  Hospital,  Osaka,  Japan. 

Norma  Goff  Malmstrom  (Mrs. 
Edsel)  gives  us  Box  35 — Q NAS, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Navy 
No.  115  FPO,  New  York,  N.  Y.  as 
her  most  recent  address. 

Janice  Coleman  Randlett  has 
joined  the  alumnae  association. 

1946 

The  following  have  joined  the 
alumnae  association: — 

Pauline  L.  Colby 
Genevieve  K.  Hallett 
Helen  G.  Hebeditch 
Rena  B.  Horan 
Virginia  Mae  Smith 
Darlene  Wilken 
Janet  H.  White 

o 

ETHER  CENTENARY 
October  16,  1946  will  be  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's demonstration  of  the  use  of 
ether  for  anesthesia  in  the  dome 
of  the  Bulfinch  building. 

Completed  plans  for  commemo- 
rating this  important  event  are  not 
available  as  we  go  to  press  but 
will  be  described  in  the  September 
and  October  issues  of  THE  MGH 
NEWS.  In  the  mornings  and  af- 
ternoons of  October  14,  15,  and 
16,  a series  of  scientific  symposia 
will  be  conducted  at  the  hospital. 
The  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Harvard  Hall 
of  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston  on 
the  evening  of  October  the  14th. 
Tuesday  evening  is  reserved  for 
private  gatherings. 

The  climax  of  the  celebration 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a large  eve- 
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ning  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 16,  in  Sanders  Theatre  of 
Harvard  University.  Speakers  are 
being  chosen  whose  remarks,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  laity  as  well  as  the  medical 
profession.  Bishop  Sherrill  will  be 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  President 
Conant  of  Harvard,  President 
Compton  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Knox  Beecher,  Professor  of  Anes- 
thesia will  speak. 

* * * * 

"Youth  means  a predominance 
of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the 


appetite  of  adventure  over  the  love 
of  ease.  People  grow  old  by  de- 
serting their  ideals." 

* * * * 

"When  one  reaches  the  end  of 
his  rope,  he  should  tie  a knot  in 
it  and  hang  on." 

o 

1946  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  M.S.N.A. 

This  is  the  first  three-day  con- 
vention in  several  years.  The 
dates  of  the  convention  are  Octo- 
ber 28,  29,  and  30. 


APPLICATION  BLANKS  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION!!! 


Do  you  have  a classmate  or 
friend  who  would  like  to  join  the 
Alumnae  Association  but  just 
"hasn't  gotten  around"  to  writing 
for  an  application  blank.  This 


September  Quarterly  includes  one 
for  you  to  pass  along.  The  QUAR- 
TERLY is  included  in  the  member- 
ship, fee  for  which  is  now  only 
$3.00  a year. 


OCTOBER  ALUMNAE  MEETING 


This  year  the  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  October  22nd, 
a week  earlier  than  usual,  in  order 
not  to  interfere  with  the  State  Meet- 
ings. 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  alumnae 


treasurer,  and  your  delegate  to  the 
BIENNIAL  will  report.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  important  that  you 
will  want  to  hear  about,  so  save 
this  date — the  first  meeting  of  this 
season. 


M.  G.  H.  CAPS 

Purchased  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  18  So.  Chestnut  Street,  Aug- 
usta, Maine.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.75.  3 for  $1.50  postpaid.  Caps  may 
also  be  purchased  from  Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  Street, 
Apt.  47,  2nd  Stairway,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175 
Larch  Road,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  40  cents  each. 
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A DIME  A YEAR 


Has  your  MGH  training  been  worth  a DIME  A YEAR  to  you, 
since  you  graduated???? 

One  of  our  alumnae  writes:  “I  am  sending  you  $2.10  for  the 
ENDOWMENT  FUND  for  I believe  that  “the  things  that  the  MGH 
School  of  Nursing  represents  must  be  preserved.”  I regret  that  I am 
not  in  a position  to  make  it  many,  many  times  this  much.  However, 
it  is  a DIME  A YEAR,  with  a little  extra,  for  every  year  since  I 
have  graduated.  I hope  it  will  suggest  to  the  alumnae  that  if  they 
each  give  a DIME  A YEAR,  all  their  contributions  together  will 
add  up  to  a bounteous  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  from  the  Alumnae 
to  the  ENDOWMENT  FUND.” 

Won’t  you  figure  up  the  number  of  years  you  have  been  gradu- 
ated and  send  in  your  DIME  A YEAR  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
TODAY. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Name  Class 

Address : 

City  Zone State 

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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HOW  WE  DUNNIT 

How  many  members  of  the  va- 
rious classes  actually  spent  time 
thinking  about  and  making  plans 
for  getting  together,  as  older  grad- 
uates, during  those  happy  hectic 
days  when  every  one  of  us  was 
intent  on  keeping  at  least  one  eye 
on  that  one  day  when  we  would 
be  "through"  training. 

There  were  some  of  us  29ers 
who  put  into  words  the  wish  that 
we  "would  always  like  to  know 
where  each  one  of  us  is  and  what 
each  one  of  us  is  doing, — even  if 
we  lived  to  be  ninety."  But  we  have 
not  achieved  that  yet.  We  had  not 
achieved  it  before  the  war  when 
we  had  our  10th  reunion,  nor  even 
on  last  June  8th  when  we  got  to- 
gether just  because  we  wanted  to 
and  used  our  17th  as  an  excuse. 
But  we  are  very  near  to  achieving 
it  and  as  there  is  so  much  interest 
among  the  other  classes  in  organ- 
izing as  classes,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  it  may  of  interest  to  know 
how  we  dunnit. 

When  we  used  to  hear  our  par- 
ents, their  friends,  or  older  gradu- 
ates talk  about  "days  when"  we 
used  to  think  it  was  kind  of  silly, 
but  the  farther  away  we  all  get 
from  the  day  when  we  finished, 
the  more  we  all  appear  to  enjoy 
reminiscing  about  those  happy, 
hectic  hours. 

We  remember  that,  in  1926, 
when  the  first  of  those  arrived  who 
were  to  emerge  successfully  as 
full-fledged  29ers,  there  was  no 
Charles  Street  station.  Those  were 
the  days  of  crystal  radio  sets  and 
joyful  was  she  who  was  the  happy 
owner  of  one.  There  were  only 
two  pairs  of  ear  phones  with  which 
to  listen  to  a concert  on  a Sunday 
P.M.  and  often  more  than  four 
people  who  wanted  to  hear.  And, 
the  celebrations  we  had  in  Thayer 
and  Mumford  House.  Remember, 


next  to  the  jail!  And  Charles  Street! 
We  really  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the 
long  trek  from  the  Hospital,  we 
had  been  chosen  for  the  privilege 
of  plowing  through  the  snow 
storms  and  getting  drenched  dur- 
ing the  frequent  rains.  And,  there 
were  the  Thayer  alley  residents, 
scrapping  with  each  other  but  in- 
tolerant of  any  thing  said  by  out- 
siders about  their  select  group. 
Just  why  the  walls  of  the  second 
alley,  especially,  escaped  collaps- 
ing is  anybody's  guess.  But  we 
emerged  without  permanent 
trauma  to  soul  or  skin,  anxious  that 
we  manage  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  still  want  to  "know  where  we 
all  are  and  what  we  are  all  doing 
when  we  are  ninety." 

And,  what  did  we  do  about  it! 
Nothing!  We  got  to  be  seniors;  we 
finished;  we  got  jobs;  we  got  mar- 
ried— or  both.  We  soon  forgot  that 
we  were  the  class  that  had  so  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  the  Valentine 
Dance  that  we  not  only  had  about 
2 V2  men  for  every  gal,  but  that  we 
made  so  much  money  that  we 
were  able  to  sponsor  the  June 
formal  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel's 
Crystal  Ballroom.  We  had  money 
enough  in  the  class  treasury  when 
we  graduated  to  make  a gift  to 
the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  glass 
case  for  the  statuette  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  one  which  now 
graces  the  Palmer-Davis  Library 
and  which  was  presented  by 
Florence  Nightingale  herself  to 
Mrs.  Parkman,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Training  School 
Committee.  And,  then  we  forgot 
that  we  had  thought  we  were  a 
pretty  good  class.  We  forgot  prac- 
tically everything  excepting  our 
new  jobs;  our  new  husbands;  our 
new  babies. 

But  along  about  late  1937  and 
early  1938,  some  of  us  began  to 
wonder  what  had  happened  to 
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The  Class  of  1929  and  friends  at  their  Class  Dinner  at  Hotel  Stailer,  June  8,  1946 


that  enthusiasm  that  had  kept  us 
together  even  when  we  disagreed 
during  these  happy  hectic  years 
from  1926  to  1929.  Telephone  calls 
started  to  be  made;  letters  were 
written;  the  question  was  put  on 
that  most  effective  of  teletype  ma- 
chines, the  grapevine,  "Why  don't 
we  get  together?"  And  we  did! 

In  June  1938,  fifteen  of  our  mem- 
bers found  their  way  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Ella  Beebe  and  Marion 
Verge,  on  the  Hill.  Sixteen  addi- 
tional members  wrote  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  meeting  and  regret 
at  having  to  be  absent.  We  even 
had  a treasury  at  that  first  meet- 
ing, a mayonnaise  jar  containing 
51  pennies  saved  by  a provident 
member  of  the  class.  Before  the 
evening  was  over  the  sum  had 
swelled  to  $6.51  because  29ers 
always  know  that  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  even  small  ac- 


tivity. One  of  the  absentee  mem- 
bers contributed  a book  of  3c 
stamps,  "to  help  defray  postage 
expense."  Another  added  a lucky 
piece,  a French  centime,  to  assure 
1929  continued  monetary  success. 
We  did  not  accomplish  so  much  at 
this  meeting  excepting  to  remind 
ourselves  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
get  together.  We  wanted  to  keep 
together  so  we  appointed  a nom- 
inating committee  and  made  plans 
for  another  meeting  in  October. 

As  a class  we  were  very  for- 
tunate, in  more  ways  than  one. 
Marjorie  Johnson  was  visiting  in- 
structor and  had  her  own  mimeo- 
graph machine.  In  addition,  she 
has  a lot  of  what  it  takes  to  get 
things  done.  When  we  met  at  the 
home  of  Mildred  Blake  Humphries, 
in  Belmont,  for  this  fall  meeting, 
letters  and  ballots  had  been  sent 
to  all  class  members  for  whom 
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we  had  addresses.  The  class  had 
elected  as  officers,  the  following: 
President — Vieno  T.  Johnson 
Vice  President — Watherine  Hig- 
gins Ryder 

Secretary — Marjorie  A.  Johnson 
Treasurer — Jean  McGaughey 
We  had  such  a jolly  time  show- 
ing pictures  and  generally  getting 
caught  up  that  we  still  did  not  ac- 
complish much  or  solve  any  major 
problems.  We  just  talked,  and 
talked,  and  talked,  and  then  de- 
cided to  get  together  to  talk  some 
more  in  the  spring  at  Gene  Rob- 
erts Leavitt's  house  in  Needham. 

Meantime,  we  had  a reunion 
committee  and  a tentative  date  for 
celebrating  our  10th  in  the  fall  of 
1939.  It  needed  some  planning 
and  much  correspondence  for 
there  were  still  some  of  our  mem- 
bers for  whom  we  could  not  locate 
an  address.  The  big  day  which 
we  celebrated  at  "The  Cabin"  in 
South  Sudbury,  came  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  What  did  we  accomplish 
during  this  year  and  a half  of 
planning  for  just  one  day?  Nothing 
that  would  go  down  in  world  his- 
tory, but  we  did  succeed  during 
this  year  and  a half,  of  talking  and 
acting,  in  establishing  ourselves 
as  a going  concern.  We  had  found 
addresses  for  more  than  90%  of 
our  members;  we  had  money  in 
the  bank.  We  would  meet  again 
at  our  15th. 

But  our  15th  came  in  1944  when 
everyone  was  otherwise  occupied. 
Such  activity  as  our  15th  reunion 
was  among  the  non-essentials  so 
we  just  forgot  about  it. 

V-J  Day  was  hardly  four  months 
old  when  double  postcards  with 
the  following  message  began  to 
appear  in  the  mail  boxes  of  29ers: 
MGH  Class  of  1929!!! 

What's  cookin'??  New  address?? 
New  job??  New  husband?? 

New  baby?? 

We  missed  our  15th  reunion  but 


let's  pay  up  back  dues  ($1.00  a 
year.  Decided  at  our  10th  reunion. 
Remember??)  and  plan  a get- 
together  soon.  Jean  McGaughey, 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston  17,  Mass,  is 
still  our  treasurer. 

Write  your  secretary:  Marjorie 
Johnson,  389  Newport  Avenue, 
Wollaston  70,  Mass,  and  we'll  get 
out  a NEWS  LETTER  as  soon  as 
enuf  news  comes  in. 

Our  mailing  list  had  gotten  ob- 
solete but  we  witnessed  again, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "grape- 
vine" once  it  is  set  in  motion.  Re- 
plies came,  addresses  were  con- 
tributed. On  May  1st,  when  the 
second  notices  for  our  June  8th 
dinner  went  out,  we  were  able  to 
include  a five-page  mimeo- 
graphed NEWS  LETTER,  and 
since  then  we  have  enough  ma- 
terial to  send  out  another  in  the 
fall.  And  29ers  responded  with 
contributions  for  class  dues,  too. 
We  have  a nice  balance  in  the 
treasury  so  that  we  can  start  the 
mails  going  when  we  get  ready  to 
plan  for  our  20th  reunion.  And, 
we  plan  to  send  out  NEWS  LET- 
TERS regularly  once  a year  and  to 
have  annual  meetings. 

What  are  the  tips  for  those  who 
want  to  try  our  system  for  getting 
class  members  together?  First,  get 
a mailing  list  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible for  your  class.  Send  notices 
far  enough  in  advance  of  meetings 
to  all  your  classmates,  wherever 
they  happen  to  be.  Send  out 
NEWS  LETTERS  of  your  activities, 
include  a request  for  addresses  for 
those  members  whom  you  cannot 
locate.  Start  a class  treasury  by 
requesting  class  dues  to  be  paid 
annually.  Postage  and  paper  costs 
money  even  if  your  officers  are 
pleased  and  willing  to  work  for 
you  gratis.  If  you  want  any  fur- 
ther information  about  how  we 
dunnit,  look  us  up.  We  are  in  the 
Gray  Book.  MGH  Class  of  1929 
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Growth  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association 

during  its  first  three  years  and  at  three  year  periods  since  1915. 


Membership 

fees 

Cash  on 
hand 

Number 
of  benefits 

Cash  value 
of  benefits 

1909 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1910 

$ 155.00 

$ 546.59 

0 

0 

1911 

275.00 

1071.67 

0 

0 

1912 

280.00 

1315.57 

2 

$ 130.00 

1913 

300.00 

2270.25 

3 

240.00 

1914 

375.00 

3361.27 

2 

100.00 

1915 

390.00 

4063.50 

2 

120.00 

1918 

410.00 

7079.84 

3 

210.00 

1921 

485.00 

8174.93 

8 

570.00 

1924 

595.00 

9444.12 

4 

230.00 

1927 

630.00 

10,583.32 

13 

743.31 

1930 

955.45 

12,829.41 

8 

590.00 

1933 

760.00 

14,776.53 

11 

550.00 

1936 

750.00 

15,536.78 

8 

630.00 

1939 

867.00 

18,702.91 

15 

795.75 

1942 

1093.92 

20,796.18 

12 

794.32 

1945 

1300.00 

21,737.44 

28 

1661.91 

Just  one  of  the  privileges  afforded  members  of  the  alumnae 
association. 


Write  for  details  to: 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dear  Miss  Huggard: 

Please  send  me  information  about  how  I may  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

Name  Class  

Maiden  name  

Address  

City  Zone State  
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£n,Ttlfron,  ...  THE  DRAWSHEET 


OUR  LIBRARY 

Our  Palmer-Davis  Library,  al- 
most a second  home  during  our 
preclinical  period,  regrettably,  be- 
comes a nook  less  and  less  fre- 
quented as  the  years  roll  by. 

Perhaps  we  student  nurses  do 
not  know  that  the  books  from  our 
library  were  housed  in  Walcott 
House  until  1940  when  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
Mosely  Building  was  remodeled. 
Then  the  books  were  critically 
sorted,  some  stored,  some  given  to 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  rest 
proudly  borne  to  their  new  abode. 
Some  of  the  changes  featured  in 
our  new  library  were:  greater  shelf 
space,  greater  floor  and  table 
space,  better  lighting  and  better 
ventilation.  One  of  the  many  at- 
tractions we  have  in  the  library  is 
the  statue  of  Florence  Nighting- 
gale  which  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Parkman  by  Florence  Nightingale. 
Mrs.  Parkman  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Training 
School  Committee. 

As  we  all  know,  Palmer-Davis 
refers  to  two  of  our  most  illustrious 
alumnae — Mary  E.  P.  Davis  who 
graduated  from  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  in  1878  and  be- 
came in  the  course  of  her  varied 
career  the  first  business  manager 
of  the  "American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing"; Sophia  F.  Palmer  was  also 
graduated  in  1878  and  was  the 
first  Editor-in-chief  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Nursing."  Portraits 
of  these  two  famous  women  hang 
between  the  windows  facing  Bull- 
finch Lawn. 

The  first  Library  Committee  met 
in  September  1940  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  policies  and  practices 


for  the  library  that  it  might  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  nurses. 
Since  then  this  organization  has 
adopted  rules  and  policies  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  has  revised 
and  replenished  equipment  and 
reference  books. 

In  the  eyes  of  Miss  Theresa 
Strong,  our  new  librarian,  who  has 
seen  enough  nursing  school  li- 
braries to  recognize  a good  one, 
ours  has  an  excellent  stock  of 
text  books,  reference  books,  mag- 
azines, and  pamphlets.  Her  obser- 
vations have  included  that  fifty  to 
eighty  people  visit  the  library 
daily  during  her  working  hours 
and  that  from  1:00  A.M.  to  12:00 
noon  and  from  2:00  P.M.  to  3:00 
P.M.  are  the  busiest  hours.  But  of 
course  many  hard  working  night 
nurses  go  there  before  9:30  A.M. 
and  others  after  5:30  P.M.  and  on 
weekends.  Upon  occasions.  I'm 
sure  many  of  us  have  felt  that  rush 
hour  was  at  7:30  P.M.  when  the 
capacity  of  fifty-five  seats  were 
almost  all  occupied  by  diligent 
searchers,  usually  after  the  same 
books.  These  same  much  used 
books  are  the  ones  that  disappear 
most  readily  thereby  providing  an 
unsolved  problem.  It  is  felt  that 
an  evening  assistant  would  be  the 
answer,  yet  is  this  necessary?  For 
we  are  supposedly  intelligent 
adults  and  interested  in  our  school. 
Can't  we  abide  by  the  rules  that 
are  made  for  the  good  of  the 
majority? 

From  the  first  day  in  the  library 
we  have  known  the  bewildering 
yet  thrilling  game  of  tracking  down 
desired  information.  Usually  there 
are  numerous  books  under  the  re- 
quired topics  on  a labelled  shelf 
or  a labelled  "basket"  filled  with 
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interesting  information.  Then  there 
is  the  card  catalogue  which  is 
classified  according  to  the  Belle- 
vue School  of  Nursing  Classifica- 
tion. This  is  an  application  of  the 
familiar  Dewey  Decimal  System  to 
fit  Nursing  Libraries. 

Perhaps  unknown  to  many  of  us 
in  search  of  Nursing  Care  Study 
material,  there  is  just  above  the 
encyclopedias  a clipped  sheet  of 
mimeographed  papers  titled 
"News  of  the  New”.  On  each  sheet 
is  a group  of  topics  and  bibli- 
ography of  magazine  articles  con- 
cerning each.  Also  of  use  in  writ- 
ing Nursing  Care  Studies  is  a file 
of  "good  example  studies."  When 
all  else  fails,  there  is  the  life-sav- 
ing Librarian  who  knows  more 
about  where  to  find  what  is  want- 
ed than  anyone  else. 

Many  of  us  remember  Miss 
Alma  Sullivan,  now  the  Mrs.  Roy 
Chamberlain,  who  willingly  "pull- 
ed the  rabbit  from  the  hat"  for 
many  of  us  who  needed  her  aid. 

A new  aid  in  finding  sources  of 
information  is  the  Index  Medicus 
which  also  lists  all  new  books. 
For  our  less  educational  material 
the  bulletin  board  often  provides 
interesting  current  articles  and 
pictures  for  keeping  up  to  date 
on  M.G.H.  activities. 

The  library,  open  daily  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  ten  at 
night,  can  be  used  for  study,  re- 
search or  browsing.  The  majority 
of  the  books  may  be  borrowed 
simply  by  signing  the  card  with 
one's  name  and  stamping  the  card. 
These  also  may  be  kept  for  a pe- 
riod of  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  books  must  be  returned 
or  renewed  for  there  is  a charge  of 
two  cents  a day  for  each  overdue 
book.  Money  thus  obtained  goes 
into  a fund  for  buying  new  books. 


"Reserved"  books  may  be  bor- 
rowed only  with  permission  from 
the  librarian. 

Although  the  policy  of  buying 
books  for  nurses'  private  libraries 
has  been  rescinded,  upon  request. 
Miss  Strong  will  write  a letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Mahady  Com- 
pany so  that  a discount  may  be 
obtained. 

In  closing  this  article  coopera- 
tion is  asked  of  each  nurse  to  keep 
our  Palmer-Davis  Library  neat, 
clean  and  intact. 

o 

"CHECKS-A-POPPIN'  " 

The  Class  of  1947  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Barbara  L.  Wat- 
son and  the  musical  direction  of 
Margaret  Bishop  presented  their 
review  — "Checks-a-Poppin'  " in 
the  Rotunda  on  Thursday  evening, 
August  8th. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  was 
the  eternally  "on-the-beam"  Dr. 
"Sandy"  Irvine  who  kept  the  au- 
dience at  awe  throughout  the 
whole  performance.  Through  the 
exceptionally  talented  seniors  and 
Dr.  Fred  Goetz  the  performance 
was  put  over  in  such  a way  that 
the  Class  of  1947  will  put  this 
down  in  their  long  list  of  memories 
while  attending  M.G.H. 

o 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW 
HOW  STUDENT  LIFE  AT 
MGH  IS  TODAY? 

The  DRAWSHEET,  published 
monthly  by  the  MGH  Student 
Nurses,  will  tell  you  about  student 
life  and  give  you  other  news  about 
the  MGH,  too. 

Mailed  anywhere  for  $1.35  per 
year.  Send  your  subscription  to- 
day to:  Editor,  The  DRAWSHEET. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Boston  14, 
Massachusetts. 
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The  Story  of  The  "Rx' 


HAVEN'T  you  often  wondered 
what  the  ''Rx''  seen  at  the 
head  of  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions means.  The  story  goes  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  design  of  the  postage  stamp 
issued  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment in  1937  to  commemorate  the 
15th  Ophthalmological  Congress 
in  Cairo  recalls  to  our  mind  the 
story  of  "Rx".  On  the  stamp  is 
shown  the  Eye  of  Horus-Re — the 
Egyptian  god  of  the  sun,  whose 
two  eyes  represent  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

Reading  the  Egyptian  myth  we 
find  Seth,  god  of  evil  and  dark- 
ness, in  his  struggle  for  power, 
murdered  his  own  brother,  Osvius, 
god  of  light  and  good.  Horus-Re, 
son  of  Osvius  fought  Seth  and  con- 
quered him  but  in  the  battle  lost 
his  sun  eye  thus  resulting  in  sun 
eclipse.  The  god  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  Thoth — restored  the  eye 
and  with  it  sunlight.  Horus-Re 
became  the  chief  symbol  of  pro- 
tection against  evil,  suffering  and 
ills. 

Gradually  Egypt  became  the 
cultural  center  of  the  ancient 
world.  Medicine  was  one  of  the 
many  sciences  practiced  by  the 
Egyptians.  But  as  years  went  by 
there  came  the  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire.  The  Egyptian 
lore  moved  to  Greece  and  from 
there  to  Rome.  During  this  proc- 
ess Egyptian  Horus  became  iden- 
tified with  chief  gods  of  the  Greek 
and  later  Roman  religions.  Then 
the  Eye  of  Horus-Re,  in  a modified 
form,  became  the  sign  of  Jupiter. 

Again  years  of  history  rolled  by 
with  Christianity  spreading 
throughout  the  world.  The  symbol 
of  Jupiter  (formerly  the  eye  of 
Horus)  lived  on. 


Then  came  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions. Magicians  and  sorcerers 
who  pretended  to  know  the  secrets 
of  life  and  death  flourished.  Their 
ideas  included  many  superstitions 
and  false  beliefs.  To  prevent  harm- 
ful effects  and  make  their  use 
lucky  it  was  customary  to  place 
the  sign  of  Jupiter  over  the  formu- 
las containing  drugs  for  they  were 
used  against  human  ills. 

During  the  seven  hundred  years 
the  Arabian  physicians  gained 
prominence  in  the  history  of  medi 
cine.  The  sign  of  Jupiter  spread 
throughout  the  world.  But  with 
Latin  as  the  language  of  science 
it  acquired  a more  latinized  ap- 
pearance as  written  now.  In  this 
present  form  "Rx"  is  represented 
the  first  and  last  letter  of  Raphael, 
the  angel  of  sun  and  the  Christian 
analogue  of  the  Egyptian  god  of 
the  Sun — Horus-Re. 

In  this  final  form  it  is  written 
at  the  top  of  prescriptions  today — 
a little  Rx — "a  peculiar  little  sign, 
but  a great  symbol  of  the  eternal 
quest  of  humanity  for  relief  from 
suffering." 


SENIOR  BANQUET 

Each  member  of  the  Class  of 
1947  is  now  full  of  renewed  hope 
— they  have  started  their  senior 
activities! 

On  Thursday,  August  1st,  the 
Senior  Banquet  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sheraton.  Following  the  din- 
ner speeches  were  made  by  the 
guests  at  the  head  table  among 
whom  were  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper, 
Miss  Edna  Lepper,  Miss  Sylvia 
Perkins,  Miss  Adele  Corkum  and 
Mrs.  William  Littler.  As  their 
speeches  were  concluded  each  of 
us  felt  the  roots  of  M.G.H.  sinking 
deeper  within. 
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The  class  talent  was  illustrated 
by  Jean  Greim,  Shirley  Sabins, 
Dorothy  Moynihan  and  Betty 
Payne  who  were  responsible  for 
the  entertainment  for  the  evening. 

The  grand  finale  of  this  banguet 
was  the  class  prohecy  presented 
by  Barbara  S.  Watson  of  the  Feb- 
ruary section,  Sirkka  Koskinen, 
and  Ruth  Pekala  of  the  July  section 
and  Natalie  Taylor  of  the  Septem- 
ber section. 

The  Class  of  1947  wishes  to 
thank  the  banguet  committee  — 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  Virginia  Sel- 
lars, Barbara  Dugan  and  Joey 
Graham  for  all  their  time  and 
effort  which  was  spent  in  making 
this  evening  a great  success. 


THE  COVER  ON  THE  JUNE  ISSUE 

The  alumnae  who  have  not  re- 
cently visited  the  General  may 
not  have  recognized  the  beautiful 
garden  as  the  one  outside  the 
windows  of  the  nurses'  dining 
room.  The  windows  just  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Baker  Memo- 
rial, also,  give  onto  this  restful 
spot  within  the  General  walls. 
This  garden  is  the  result  of  the 
effort  and  affectionate  care  of 
Sally  Rowter  Trask  (1918)  who 
gives  to  this,  her  garden,  unspar- 
ingly of  her  off-duty  time.  The 


editor  regrets  that  this  information 
missed  the  June  issue  for  which  it 
was  intended. 


DEATHS 

1895 

AMELIA  M.  BOND  died  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  following  a short 
illness. 

1919 

MRS.  TORDIS  GAARDER  SEL- 
MER-OLSEN  died  on  May  31,  1946 
in  Jorpeland,  Norway,  following  a 
major  operation. 

1924 

CHRISTINE  MacKINNON  died 
last  fall,  in  Boston,  at  the  home  of 
her  sister.  Miss  MacKinnon  chose 
public  health  nursing  as  her  field 
and,  soon  after  graduation,  re- 
turned to  her  native  Canada 
where  she  worked  with  the  Vic- 
toria Order  of  Nursing  and  later 
with  the  Nova  Scotia  Department 
of  Health  in  Halifax.  A cheerful 
comrade,  a dependable  friend,  a 
conscientious,  kindly  nurse — these 
are  the  attributes  we  think  of  when 
we  remember  Christine  Mac- 
Kinnon. (By  a classmate.) 


Compliments  of 

CROSS  UNIFORM  COMPANY 


597  Washington  Street 
Boston  : Massachusetts 

Telephone:  Liberty  3983 
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THE  WORLD 

of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

The  first  issue  of  THE  WORLD 
had  its  inception  in  April.  It  car- 
ried the  following  message  from 
Dr.  Faxon: 

TO  ALL  WHO  WORK  IN  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 

One  purpose  of  this  "World  of 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital" 
is  to  present  information  about  the 
hospital.  The  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  is  a large  and  com- 
plex institution  and  it  will  take 
many  issues  to  cover  all  depart- 
ments but  each  issue  should  in- 
crease your  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  your  hospital. 

THE  WORLD  is  also  the  medium 
in  which  problems  can  be  detailed 
and  remedies  discussed.  Prob- 
lems may  run  all  the  way  from 
the  very  personal  items  of  wages, 
and  hours,  to  how  to  care  for 
patients  with  a shortage  of  nurses 
to  what  to  do  for  the  common  cold. 

While  many  of  the  factual  and 
problem  articles  will  be  submitted 
by  department  heads,  other  sub- 
ject matter  should  come  from  em- 
ployees in  any  position  or  any 
department.  Of  course  the  edito- 
rial board  will  have  to  select  what 
shall  be  published  because  that 
is  what  an  editorial  board  is  for, 
but  the  intention  is  to  provide  a 
medium  for  free  and  open  discus- 
sion. No  one  has  a monopoly  of 
all  the  good  ideas,  so  if  we  all 
work  together  exchanging  our 
thoughts  we  can  make  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  a better 
place  to  work  in  and  provide  bet- 
ter care  of  patients  which  is  after 
all  why  we  are  here.  Let's  all  get 
together  and  do  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  W.  FAXON,  M.D. 


The  WORLD  is  sponsored  by 
the  Personnel  Department  and  has 
on  its  Editorial  Board  members 
from  fifteen  different  departments 
of  the  hospital.  Frances  Grady 
represents  the  Nursing  Depart- 
ment. Workers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mits news  for  THE  WORLD.  News 
of  babies,  deaths,  illnesses,  mar- 
riages, engagements,  promotions, 
parties,  trips,  coming  events,  and 
hobbies  are  welcome.  It  possible, 
pictures  or  snapshots  should  be 
included. 

In  addition  to  THE  WORLD  the 
Personnel  Department  provides 
Bulletin  Boards  and  Suggestion 
Boxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees. There  are  two  Bulletin 
Boards  and  Suggestion  Boxes: 
one  is  located  near  the  cloak  room 
of  the  Moseley  Building,  the  other 
is  near  the  cloak  room  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Department.  Employees 
are  urged  to  watch  the  Bulletin 
Boards  which  keep  them  posted  on 
information.  Excellent  suggestions 

have  been  submitted. 

* * * * 

EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAM COSTS 

During  the  year  1945  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  spent 
for  Health  Service  to  its  employ- 
ees: 


Staff  Clinic — estimated  sal- 
aries   $12,800 

Hospitalization  of  employ- 
ees at  regular  rates  (inc. 

Emergency  Ward)  54,000 

Sick  Leave  with  Pay  57,000 

X-rays  — estimated  on  the 
basis  of  two  months  of 

1946  11,000 

Other  services — including 
supplies,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  two  months 

of  1946  5,000 

Workmen's  Compensation  2,200 


$142,000 

Reprinted  from  THE  WORLD 
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Regional  MGH  Clubs 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
MGH  CLUB 

Forty-five  invitations  were  sent 
out  to  our  picnic  for  the  afternoon 
on  May  22,  1946,  but  only  fifteen 
members  were  present.  The 
weather  had  been  threatening  for 
about  a week  which  fact  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Miss  Erna  Kuhn,  our  president, 
and  Hazel  Walker,  our  secretary, 
had  made  preparations  for  the 
outdoor  picnic  in  the  garden  of  the 
nurses'  home  of  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital.  Each  member  brought  a 
"bandanna  lunch"  but  from  the 
amount  of  food  some  of  these  ban- 
dannas were  made  to  carry  they 
could  have  been  sheets.  Miss 
Kuhn  made  available  a charcoal 
grill  for  cooking  steaks  and  hot 
dogs  and  a large  jug  of  coffee  with 
real  cream,  and  sugar  for  those 
who  like  their  coffee  sweet.  A 
small  steak  of  horse  meat  was 
sampled  by  half  of  the  group  who 
found  it  guite  delectable  after 
proper  seasoning  and  broiling 
over  the  coals. 

After  the  picnic  the  group  gath- 
ered in  Miss  Kuhn's  attractive  liv- 
ing room  filled  with  the  treasures 
she  has  brought  back  with  her 
from  her  extensive  travels.  Hazel 
Walker  had  started  a scrap-book, 
really  an  historical  record  of  the 
W.C.M.G.H.  Club  which  everyone 
was  anxious  to  see.  Letters  were 
read  from  Miss  McCrae  and  mem- 
bers who  were  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  business  meeting  con- 
sisted of  a resume  of  the  year's 
activity,  since  it  was  the  annual 
meeting,  and  the  election  of  the 
following  officers  for  1946-1947: — 
Erna  Kuhn  (1914),  President 
Annette  Heinzle  (1944),  Secretary 
Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  (1914), 
Treasurer 


The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Sep- 
tember, which  we  hope  will  be  a 
corn  roast.  At  that  time  we  hope 
to  welcome  Margaret  Dieter  (1916) 
who  will  take  up  her  duties  as 
superintendent  of  nurses'  at  the 
Worcester  City  Hospital.  We  regret 
very  much  losing  our  secretary, 
Hazel  Walker  (1924)  who  takes  up 
her  duties  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, as  superintendent  of  nurses, 
in  the  fall. 

Those  present  included: 

Erna  Kuhn  (1914) 

Frances  Tomasunas  (1941) 
Sylvia  Fay  Gagner  (1917) 
Adelaide  De  Long  Dea  (1917) 
Mabel  Paauette  Janda  (1937) 
Hazel  Walker  (1924) 

Abigail  Norris  (1934) 

Eleanor  Mitchell  Murphy  (1917) 
Catherine  Philbin  (1932) 

Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  (1918) 
Blanch  Haley  (1930) 

Emma  Mortimor  (1904) 

Bertha  Coskie  Proco  (1934) 
Martha  Devereaux  (1920) 


If  other  regional  groups  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  alumnae  in  their 
area  write  your  editor  who  will 
arrange  notices  in  the  QUARTER 
LY  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes. 

* * * * 

"Public  sentiment  is  everything 
(said  Abraham  Lincoln).  He  who 
molds  public  sentiment  goes  deep- 
er than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or 
pronounces  decisions.  He  makes 
statutes  and  decisions  possible  to 
execute." 


STRUCTURE  STUDY 

Have  you  apprised  yourself  of 
this  study  (WHAT'S  THE  STRUC- 
TURS  STUDY?  A.  J.  Nursing,  July, 
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p.  442)  sponsored  by  the  six  Na- 
tional Nursing  Organizations,  pre- 
liminary report  of  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, September  23-27. 

Severing  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciations from  membership  in  the 
District,  S ta  t e and  American 
Nurses'  Association  was  acted  and 
voted  upon  by  your  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  American  Nurses' 
Association.  Now  the  National 
Structure  Committee  of  the  A.N.A. 
will  propose  to  you  what  type  of 
structure  will  best  enable  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Organizations  to 
serve  nurses  and  the  community. 
The  structure  is  a joint  survey  of 
the  organization,  structure,  ad- 
ministration, functions,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  national  professional 
nursing  organizations,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a more  effective 
scheme  can  be  found  to  promote 
and  carry  forward  the  strongest 
possible  program  for  professional 
nursing  and  nurses.  The  prelimi- 
nary study  is  being  financed  by 
gifts,  large  and  small,  from  nurses 
and  friends  of  nursing.  An  appeal 
has  been  made  to  every  nurse  to 
contribute  to  the  fund.  A contribu- 
tion of  $50.00  was  made  by  your 
alumnae  association.  Keep  your- 
self posted  on  developments 
through  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Esther  Dart  (1891)  died  on  May 
11  in  Milton,  Massachusetts  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  She  had  been 
superintendent  of  Stillman  Infirm- 
ary, Harvard  University  from  1902 
until  her  retirement  in  1930.  Pre- 
viously she  had  been  head  nurse 
and  night  supervisor  at  Massachu- 
setts General,  superintendent  of 
Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Rochester  General 
Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  superintendent  of  the  N.  H. 
Memorial  Hospital,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  Miss  Dart  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  in 
our  alumnae  in  the  early  days  of 
the  alumnae  association  and  her 
activities  extended,  also,  to  state 
and  national  nursing  organiza- 
tions. She  was  a charter  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses' 
Association,  serving  as  president, 
treasurer  and  secretary  over  a pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years;  she  served, 
also,  as  secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Division  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  for  two  years; 
she  served  the  alumnae  associa- 
tion as  president  and  secretary. 
Miss  Dart  was,  also,  a charter 
member  of  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation and  its  first  president.  To 
guote  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing,  she  was  ''one  of  the 
jewels  of  her  generation  of  nurses." 


§mith  farters  on 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 
JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 


xJi 


at  the  corner  of  SUMMER  and  ARCH  St’s.  Boston 
Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Pins 
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Calling  All  Alumnae  ! 


Class  of  1923 

Now  that  you  have  all  returned 
from  vacations  won't  you  write 
Frances  Whittaker,  64  Rever  St., 
Boston  14,  Mass,  about  what  you 
would  like  to  plan  for  our  25th 
reunion.  Or  why  not  a get- 
together  sooner  if  there  are  enough 
interested. 

Class  of  1937 

Let's  get  going  on  plans  for  a 
10th  reunion!  Any  ideas?  Sugges- 
tions? Write  to:  Charlotte  F.  Lewis, 
63  Pineywoods  Avenue,  Spring- 
field. 

Alumnae  Living  in  New  Jersey 

Mary  Wilson  111  (Mrs.  Edward 
W.)  (1933)  is  still  looking  for  alum- 
nae living  in  her  vicinity — 441  Par- 
ker Street,  Newark. 


Alumnae  Living  in  Maine 

Plans  are  brewing  for  a meeting 
in  the  early  fall.  When  this  issue 
went  to  press  it  was  too  early  for 
any  definite  plans.  For  more  de- 
tails write  any  of  the  following: 
Ellice  Drew  Hawkes  (1929),  174 
Longfellow  Street,  Portland  4,  Ina 
Gerrish  Bean  (1937),  180  Long- 
fellow Street,  Portland  4,  Helen 
Bancroft  Thompson  (1920),  573 

Stroudwater  Street,  Westbrook. 

Alumnae  living  in  Western 
Massachusetts 

How  about  an  MGH  Club  in 
Western  Massachusetts?  If  you 
are  interested  in  helping  organize 
it,  write  to:  Charlotte  F.  Lewis,  63 
Pineywoods  Avenue,  Springfield 
or  telephone  4-4622. 


HOSPITAL  FINANCES 


It  cost  to  operate  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1945  $3,881,677. 


Salaries  and  wages  were $2,262,357.00 

or  58%  of  the  total  cost.  This  was  more 
than  twice  what  they  were  in  1935. 

Supplies  (food,  linen,  heat,  etc.)  were 1,619,310.00 

or  42%  of  the  total  cost.  This  also  was 
more  than  double  that  of  1935. 


The  income  from  patients,  from  meals  and  from  all  other 

Hospital  sources  was  2,726,085.00 

This  was  just  twice  the  income  of  1935 
The  difference  between  the  expenses  and  income  leaves 

an  operating  deficit  of  1,155,582.00 

Non-operating  expense  brings  the  total  deficit  to 1,186,073.00 

The  Treasurer  will  be  able  to  provide  from  income  from 
investments,  from  gifts  and  the  grant  from  the  Com- 
munity Fund  879,513.00 

WHICH  WILL  LEAVE  A FINAL  DEFICIT  OF  $306,560.00 

THIS  MUST  BE  PAID  FROM  CAPITAL 
— reprinted  from  THE  WORLD 
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“DEAR  EDITOR”  . . . ou,  „ p„r 

This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 

If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 

— The  Editors. 


Dear  Editor: 

When  the  June  Quarterly  came 
I practically  ate  it  for  lunch  until 
my  small  son  reminded  me  that  I 
"shouldn't  read  at  the  table."  I 
put  it  aside  reluctantly,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  everything  else 
waited  until  I had  devoured  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  It's  great!  I 
liked  having  the  news  by  classes 
and  the  attractive  cover. 

C.F.L. 

Dear  Editor: 

As  you  requested,  I am  going  to 
write  my  impressions.  I like  it, 
but  with  one  exception  NO  better 
than  the  old  style — the  exception 
being  the  news  being  given  by 
the  year  of  our  class.  I like  that. 

I'd  like  to  speak  about  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  old  brown  cover, 
its  being  easy  to  find  among  a 
stack  of  other  magazines  of  same 
size  and  most  of  all  its  durability 
— a very  important  feature  as,  of 
course,  we  all  keep  them.  Thanks 
and  good  luck  to  you. 

I.N.J. 

Dear  Editor: 

In  these  busy  times,  with  de- 
mands on  everyone's  time  coming 
from  all  directions,  why  not  have 
alumnae  meetings  every  other 
month.  For  greater  enjoyment 
and  more  active  participation  why 
not  make  these  dinner  meetings 


where  we  can  first  visit  with  our 
friends,  with  business  and  prob- 
lems afterwards.  There's  been  too 
much  sameness  to  our  meetings. 
We  need  a change. 

A Busy  Housewife 

Dear  Editor: 

Has  anyone  thought  to  say, 
"Thank  you!"  to  our  alumnae 
members  who  have,  for  fifty  years, 
in  addition  to  exacting  teaching 
and  administrative  jobs,  carried 
the  burden  of  the  alumnae  asso- 
ciation as  well.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  their  devotion,  we  would  not 
have  the  alumnae  association  that 
we  have  today,  one  of  the  biggest 
in  the  country.  But  our  alumnae 
association,  from  a school  of  over 
three  thousand  graduates,  is  get- 
ting too  big  to  be  properly  admin- 
istered by  those  shouldering  the 
burdens  of  present-day  nursing 
jobs — no  matter  in  what  specialty. 

Other  alumnae  associations  with 
memberships  as  big  and  far  reach- 
ing as  ours,  maintain  an  alumnae 
office  with  a full-time  alumnae  sec- 
retary. Such  a set-up  promotes 
sentiments  that  make  for  individ- 
ual participation  in  alumnae  ac- 
tivity and  could  be  financed  by  ad- 
ditional advertising  in  our  alum- 
nae QUARTERLY.  Heretofore,  the 
devoted  alumnae  association  offi- 
cers have  done  nobly,  but  we 
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would  like  prompt  response  to  mail 
queries,  a place  to  go  to  meet  our 
friends  and  class  mates,  a place 
where  the  whereabouts  of  long 
lost  friends  can  be  found.  I have 
only  gratitude  for  those  who  have 
kept  the  alumnae  going  so  long, 
but  they  cannot  do  it  longer — es- 
pecially with  the  demands  of  these 
chaotic  times.  Won't  other  alum- 
nae members  let  the  alumnae 
know  through  these  pages  what 
they  think  about  a more  perma- 
nent and  active  headquarters  for 
our  alumnae  association. 

J.M. 

Dear  Editor: 

The  "dressed  up"  QUARTERLY 
is  not  only  a joy  to  read,  but  a 
most  successful  method  of  wid- 
ening the  scope  of  friendship  and 
teamwork  in  the  alumnae  associa- 
tion. Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

E.L. 

Dear  Editor: 

Congratulations  of  your  "first  at- 
tempt." I could  read  between  the 
lines  the  work  you  have  put  into 
your  new  job. 

The  pictures  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated. They  gave  me  a more 
familiar  feeling  of  the  events.  I 
vote  for  more  pictures. 

V.P.B. 

Dear  Editor: 

The  QUARTERLY  for  June  was 
a splendid  issue;  I like  especially 
the  idea  of  dedicating  it  to  Miss 
Johnson  because  she  has  gradu- 
ated and  been  in  contact  with  so 
many  hundred  alumnae.  The  ar- 
ticles about  her,  as  well  as  her 
own  written  words,  gave  a good 
picture,  as  good  as  one  can  pro- 
duce of  so  vivid  a personality.  I 
liked  your  arrangement  of  news 
by  classes,  as  that  page  is  the  one 
to  which  I always  turn  first,  as  in 
all  school  or  college  magazines. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  was  a 
very  nice  one,  but  I personally 


didn't  care  for  it  as  a cover;  I 
guess  it  was  associated  in  my 
mind  with  certain  booklets  of  ad- 
vertising material,  printed  by 
stores. 

As  a suggestion,  I recall  re- 
quests of  distant  alumnae  for 
news  of  the  School  itself,  some- 
thing hard  to  get,  as  I know,  for 
policies  are  developed  or  things 
grow  in  importance  gradually  and 
you  are  hardly  conscious  of  the 
changes.  B.W. 

Dear  Editor: 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  the 
June  QUARTERLY  is  a beautiful 
study  in  photography  as  well  as 
a charming  garden  spot  to  bring 
us  closer  to  our  Beloved  Alma  Ma- 
ter. Do  keep  it — or  other  such 
touches  of  M.G.H. — as  future  cov- 
ers. It  reaches  the  heart. 

The  article  "On  Growing  Up" 
was  candidly  written  and  most 
appropriate.  How  many  of  us 
alumnae  could  think  of  the  "I"  as 
ourselves!  Many,  I'm  sure!  Let's 
have  more  such  articles. 

I was  particularly  impressed  by 
Miss  Sally  Johnson's,  "Remarks 
Upon  Retirement."  I hope  when  it 
is  my  turn  to  retire  that  I may 
plan  as  effectively  and  do  so  as 
gracefully.  Thank  you,  Miss  John- 
son, for  again  showing  us  the  way. 

L.F.W. 
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KATHERINE  KENT.  By  Mary  S. 

Gardner.  298  pp.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.75. 

In  a way  this  book  is  the  story 
of  the  entire  public  health  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  story  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing written  by  the  "Dean  of  Public 
Health  Nursing."  Miss  Gardner 
tells  us  in  the  foreword  that  she 
has  invented  her  characters  but 
it  is  guite  evident  that  most  of  the 
material  is  autobiographical. 

"Katherine  Kent"  is,  neverthe- 
less, a graphic  picture  of  the  pub- 
lic health  nurse  in  the  early  nine- 
teen hundreds:  training  school 

life  and  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
her  work  when  training  is  com- 
pleted and  the  difficult  job  of  mak- 
ing a career  in  an  absolutely  new 
field.  The  change  is  admirably 
shown  from  the  old  philanthropic 
organizations  to  the  present  or- 
ganized system  of  public  health. 

"Katherine  Kent"  is  the  public 
health  nurse  at  her  best.  The 


problems  which  she  encountered 
were  in  human  relations,  as  well 
as  medical,  and  such  problems 
are  always  replete  with  drama. 
They  are  the  same  problems  that 
any  nurse  may  encounter  today. 
This  book  shows  also  something 
cf  the  evolutionary  process  in  nurs- 
ing. 

NURSING  IN  COMMERCE  AND 
INDUSTRY.  By  Bethel  J.  Mc- 
Grath, R.N.  372  pp.  New  York: 
The  Commonwealth  Fund. 
Here  is  a book  full  of  practical 
advice  and  suggestions,  designed 
primarily  to  help  the  industrial 
nurse  in  her  job.  It  is  also  en- 
lightening to  the  executive  who  is 
interested  in  establishing  nursing 
service  or  who  is  looking  for  more 
effectively  using  an  existing  serv- 
ice. Sponsored  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  this  book  is  an  authorita- 
tive guide  to  the  countless  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  indus- 
trial nurse  in  a sphere  of  useful- 
ness which  is  still  a pioneering 
venture. 
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EDITORIAL 
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As  we  face  the  coming  year 
there  are  responsibilities  that  we 
must  accept  if  we  acknowledge 
nursing  as  a service  essential  to 
our  national  life  and  health,  if 
we  as  nurses  wish  to  be  happy 
people. 

The  old  order  is  changing.  What 
the  status  of  nursing  will  be,  what 
degree  of  health  the  world  will 
enjoy,  whether  or  not  nurses  will 
be  happy  people  in  the  new  or- 
der depends  on  how  each  of  us 
accepts  her  responsibility — does 
her  job. 

The  big  job  for  every  one  of 
us  is  to  give  our  backing  to  our 
professional  organizations  and 
the  measures  which  they  are 
striving  to  enforce  in  the  interest 
of  every  one  of  us.  Are  we  doing, 
in  our  own  intimate  circle,  a lot  of 
"beefing"  about  how  things  should 
be,  or  are  we,  after  becoming 
sufficiently  well  informed  on  the 
issues  making  ourselves  heard 
where  it  will  do  some  good? 

In  this  year,  particularly,  we 
can  hardly  be  content  unless 
nursing  has  the  backing  of  every- 
one of  its  members,  not  merely 
segments  of  it.  Every  nurse  should 
apprise  herself  of  such  vital  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  all  nurses  as  the 
new  Platform  for  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  embodying 
the  recently  adopted  Bill  of  Rights 
for  professional  nurses.  She  should 
become  cognizant  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  issues  to  be  decided 
in  such  essential  matters  as  col- 
lective bargaining,  nursing  and 
federal  legislation  and  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Rich  Asso- 
ciates in  their  report  (Structure 
Study)  submitted  at  the  recent 
Biennial  Convention  outlineing 
drastic  changes  in  the  structure 
of  national  nursing  associations. 
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Every  nurse  interested  in  health 
and  the  future  of  nurses  knows 
that  she  must  take  part  in  these 
all  important  issues. 

In  case  you  do  not  know  how 
you  can  take  part  in  what  is  hap- 
pening, here  are  a few  sugges- 
tions: maintain  membership  in 

your  almunae  and  nursing  asso- 
ciations; inform  yourself  through 
the  pages  of  your  professional 
journals  of  present  day  issues. 
The  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing is  among  the  publications  in 
your  public  library.  If  it  is  not,  it 
is  your  privilege  as  a citizen  of 
your  community  to  request  that  it 
be  included.  (The  lay  members 
in  your  community  will,  also,  be 
happy  to  have  reports  of  issues 
equally  important  to  them.)  It  is 
desirable  but  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  be  a subscriber. 

Many  nurses  complain  that  the 
alumnae  and  nursing  association 
meetings  are  dull  and  are  of  no 
interest  to  them,  but,  if  they  do  not 
serve  a need  for  you  as  an  in- 
dividual member,  what  are  you 
doing  about  it  besides  "beefing” 
in  your  own  intimate  circle?  Your 
alumnae  and  nursing  associations 
need  whatever  contribution  you 
can  make,  however  small,  for 
your  status  as  a nurse  and  the 
status  of  nursing  in  the  future  will 
depend  largely  on  YOU. 

o 

INCREASE  IN  THE  A.N.A.  DUES 

On  September  27,  the  House 
of  Delegates,  A.N.A.,  voted  at  the 
Biennial  Convention  that  the  A. 
N.A.  dues  beginning  January 
1947  would  be  increased  to  $3.00, 
which  means  that  your  state  dues 
payable  to  your  district  will  be 
increased  by  that  amount.  In 


Massachusetts  the  dues  will  be 
$6.50  payable  on  December  1. 

WHY  THIS  INCREASE?  Almost 
all  of  the  dues  you  have  paid, 
heretofore,  was  used  to  support 
important  work  of  your  district 
and  state  associations.  Only  75c 
went  to  the  A.N.A.  and  8c  of  that 
was  immediately  set  aside  for  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses. 
Last  year  the  A.N.A.  spent  91c 
for  every  75c  taken  in  because 
your  needs  have  multiplied  and 
costs  have  increased.  If  you 
raise  A.N.A.'s  share  of  your  dues 
to  $3.00  you  can  keep  up  with 
cost  increases,  continue  to  press 
for  increased  professional  and 
economic  recognition  and  obtain 
the  following  additional  and  vital 
services: 

1)  Economic  consultants. 

2)  Expanded  field  service. 

3)  Federal  legislation. 

4)  Workshops,  seminars,  insti- 

tutes. 

5)  Industrial  Nurses  section. 

6)  Professional  registries. 

7)  Clearing  bureau  — State 

Board  problems. 

8)  Ethical  standards. 

9)  Convention  staff. 

10)  More  frequent  meetings. 

11)  Professional  counseling  and 

placement  service. 

12)  International  interests. 

13)  Increased  administrative  ef- 

ficiency. 

For  further  details  see  THE 
STORY  OF  THE  A.N.A.  BUDGET, 
A.J.N.,  September  1946. 

— o 

Don't  forget!  Your  dues  are  pro- 
fessional expenses  and  are  de- 
ductible from  your  Federal  In- 
come Tax. 
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Biennial  Convention  1946 


Nursing  history  was  made  at 
Atlantic  City,  September  23-27,  the 
first  peacetime  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  national  nursing  organ- 
izations. This  was,  also,  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association. 

First  of  all,  the  convention 
adopted  a new  Bill  of  Rights  for 
professional  nurses,  embodied  in 
the  new  A.N.A.  Platform.  It  con- 
sidered and  made  some  revolu- 
tionary proposals  for  reorganizing 
all  nursing  organizations  into  one 
large  but  cohesive  unit.  A.N.A. 
State  and  district  branches  were 
authorized  to  act  as  sole  collective 
bargaining  agents  for  members  in 
a unanimously  adopted  economic 
security  program  for  nurses.  An 
increase  of  $3.00  in  A.N.A.  annual 
dues  was  voted  in  order  to  pro- 
mote an  expanded  program.  The 
A.N.A.  was  established  as  the 
sole  agency  for  initiating  and  pur- 
suing federal  legislation  affecting 
nursing. 

The  ten  points  of  the  A.N.A. 
Platform,  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Katharine  Densford,  at  the 
opening  meeting  and  left  with  the 
delegates  for  consideration  during 
the  week  were  discussed  and 
passed  on  the  last  day.  Of  in- 
terest to  every  nurse  the  points  are 
as  follows: 

1)  Improvement  in  hours  and 
living  conditions  for  nurses,  so 
that  they  may  live  a normal  per- 
sonal and  professional  life.  Speci- 
fically, action  toward  (a)  wider 
acceptance  of  the  40-hour  week 
with  no  decrease  in  salary  . . . 
and  (b)  minimum  salaries  ade- 
quate to  attract  and  hold  nurses 
of  quality,  and  to  enable  them  to 


maintain  sandards  of  living  com- 
parable to  other  professions. 

2)  Provision  for  optimal  nurs- 
ing care  for  all,  and  furtherance 
of  a positive  health  program  in 
all  communities. 

3)  Increased  participation  by 
nurses  in  the  actual  planning  and 
in  the  administration  of  nursing 
service,  in  hospitals  and  other 
types  of  employment. 

4)  Greater  development  of  nur- 
ses' professional  associations  as 
exclusive  spokesmen  for  nurses  in 
all  questions  affecting  their  em- 
ployment and  economic  security. 
Such  development  should  be 
based  on  past  successful  exper- 
ience of  professional  nurses'  or- 
ganizations in  collective  bargain- 
ing and  negotiation. 

5)  Removal,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, of  barriers  that  prevent  the 
full  employment  and  professional 
development  of  nurses  belonging 
to  minority  racial  groups. 

6)  Employment  of  well-quali- 
fied practical  nurses  and  other 
auxiliary  workers  under  State 
license,  thus  protecting  both  the 
patient  and  the  worker. 

7)  Continuing  improvement  in 
the  placement  and  counseling  of 
nurses,  to  give  greater  stability 
and  job  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  facilitate  a better 
distribution  of  nursing  service  to 
the  public. 

8)  Further  development  of 
nursing  in  prepayment  health  and 
medical  care  plans,  in  order  to 
spread  the  cost  of  nursing  service 
to  the  public. 
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9)  Maintenance  of  educational 
standards,  and  development  of 
educational  resources,  that  nurs- 
ing may  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid 
advances  in  medicine  and  other 
sciences.  Such  a development 
may  well  require  federal  subsi- 
dies and  contribution  from  founda- 
tions and  other  educational  phil- 
anthropies. 

10)  Appraisal  of  our  own  na- 
tional organizations,  through  the 
report  of  the  Structure  Study,  and 
fearless  action  based  upon  such 
appraisal,  to  make  sure  that  the 
nursing  profession  will  be  organ- 
ized and  equipped  to  deal  most 
effectively  with  its  problems  and 
opportunities. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

The  statement,  approved,  with- 
out one  dissentient  among  the 
delegates,  to  adopt  the  A.N.A. 
Advisory  Council's  recommenda- 
tions on  economic  security  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  the  several 
State  and  district  nurses'  associa- 
tions are  qualified  to  act  and 
should  act  as  the  exclusive 
agents  of  their  respective  mem- 
berships in  the  important  fields  of 
economic  security  and  collective 
bargaining.  The  Association 
commends  the  excellent  progress 
already  made  and  urges  all  State 
and  district  associations  to  push 
such  a program  vigorously  and 
expeditiously. 

"Since  it  is  the  established 
policy  of  other  groups,  including 
unions,  to  permit  membership  in 
only  one  collective  bargaining 
group,  the  Association  believes 
such  policy  to  be  sound  for  the 
State  and  district  associations." 

While  the  A.N.A.  unanimously 


adopted  this  recommendation  on 
collective  bargaining,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Massachusetts 
nurses  at  the  M.S.N.A.  Conven- 
tion in  October  agreed  to  study 
this  recommendation  on  econo- 
mic security  for  nurses  before 
adopting  it. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

The  delegates  at  the  Biennial 
Convention  passed  the  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  A.N.A.  "be 
recognized  as  the  national  nurs- 
ing orgnaization"  with  respon- 
sibility to  represent  nurses  in  all 
legislative  issues  of  national  im- 
portance which  affect  nurses  and 
nursing. 

STRUCTURE  STUDY 

The  STRUCTURE  STUDY,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Raymond  Rich  As- 
sociates at  the  Biennial  Conven- 
tion in  September  is  built  around 
three  major  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses were  postulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Nursing  Coun- 
cil in  its  prevous  report:  "A  Com- 
prehensive Program  for  Nation- 
wide Action  in  the  Field  of  Nurs- 
ing." (AJN  July  1945).  These  three 
major  purposes  which  aim  to 
serve  the  rapidly  expanding 
needs  of  nurses  and  the  nation 
are: 

1)  To  develop  and  enforce 
optimum  standards  in  the  recruit- 
ment, preparation  and  practice 
of  the  profession,  its  specialists 
and  auxiliaries. 

2)  To  promote  and  protect  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of 
qualified  nursing  practitioners. 

3)  To  make  adequate  quali- 
fied nursing  service  (professional, 
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specialist  and  auxiliary;  readily 
and  economically  /available  to 
care  for  all  the  individual  and 
health  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

A complete  report  of  the 
STRUCTURE  STUDY  will  be  found 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing for  October  1946.  Keep  up 
with  this  as  well  as  other  present 
day  vital  issues.  Subscribe  to 
your  professional  journal.  Sub- 
scription price:  One  year,  $3.00; 

two  years,  $5.00.  In  clubs  of  ten 
or  more,  $2.50.  Address  your 
subscription  to:  1790  Broadway, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

o 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

Postgraduate  education  still 
continues  to  impose  financial 
burdens  for  nurses.  It  is  hearten- 
ing to  all  nurses,  therefore,  to  be 
reminded  that  there  are  funds 
available  on  a national  basis  for 
loans,  scholarships  or  fellowships. 
EDUCATIONAL  FINDS,  the  1946 
edition,  put  out  by  the  Nursing 
Information  Bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  lists  the 
sources  of  funds  available  for  stu- 
dent and  graduate  nurses.  Some 
of  the  funds  available  to  graduate 
nurses  are  for  preparation  in 
special  fields  such  as  tuberculo- 
sis nursing,  maternal  and  child 
helath  and  orthopedic  nursing. 

Those  nurses  who  are  in- 
terested are  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  school  which  she  hopes 
to  enter  for  further  information 
about  these  funds  or  others  avail- 
able locally.  Single  copies  of 
EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS  may  be 
had,  free,  for  the  asking  from  the 
Nursing  Information  Bureau, 


American  Nurses'  Association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

o 

PROFESSIONAL 

CLASSIFICATION 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  approved  the  re- 
classification of  graduate  nurses 
in  Federal  agencies  from  sub- 
professional  to  the  professional 
service  in  the  general  duty  or 
hospital  staff  nurses  positions. 

This  action  gives  graduate 
nurses  entering  Federal  service  in 
the  lowest  (or  ''entrance'')  grades, 
a position  in  Grade  1 of  profes- 
sional service  (P-1)  with  a starting 
salary  of  $2320  a year.  Prev- 
iously, the  nurse  entered  the  serv- 
ice at  Grade  5 of  the  subpro- 
fessional service  (SP-5)  with  a 
starting  salary  of  $2100  a year. 

The  nurses  who  are  now  em- 
ployed with  a rating  of  SP-5  and 
above  will  obtain  increases  in 
salary  as  soon  as  their  individual 
positions  are  reclassified,  salary 
increases  depending  upon  which 
of  the  professional  grades  the 
subprofessional  positions  are  allo- 
cated to. 

This  action  was  brought  about 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
January  1946. 

o 

HAVE  YOU  PAID  YOUR 
ALUMNAE  DUES? 

If  you  have  not  already  paid 
your  current  dues,  $3.00  for  the 
year,  do  so  promptly.  Those  in 
arrears  after  the  first  of  the  year 
will  be  dropped  which  means  that 
your  name  will  be  taken  from  our 
mailing  list  and  you  will  not  re- 
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ceive  the  March  QUARTERLY. 
We  want  you  to  get  the  QUAR- 
TERLY, so  send  in  your  dues  to- 
day if  you  have  not  already  done 
so. 

o 

JOIN  YOUR  DISTRICT 

...  if  you  want  to  belong  to  the 
American  Nurses'  Association. 

Membership  in  your  alumnae 
association  no  longer  makes  you 
a member  of  the  District,  State 
and  National  Nursing  Organiza- 
tions. Both  alumnae  and  ANA 
memberships  must  be  contracted 
separately.  If  you  have  been  in- 
active for  some  time  and  your 
information  is  obsolete,  you  can 
be  apprised  of  the  procedure  you 
must  follow  (wherever  you  may 
be)  by  getting  in  touch  with  the 
director  of  the  school  of  nursing 
nearest  you,  by  writing  the  head- 
quarters office  of  the  state  where 
you  live  or,  if  you  prefer,  by 
writing  to  the  Nursing  Information 
Bureau  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  179D  Broadway,  New 
York,  19,  N.Y. 

o 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF 
NURSES 

At  the  request  of  the  National 
Nursing  Council,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  beginning 
a study  of  the  socio-economic 
status  of  nurses.  Preliminary 
work  is  now  under  way. 

A mail  questionaire  to  a large 
representative  sampling  of  per- 
haps 40,000  registered  nurses,  to 
determine  salaries,  hours,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  job  attitudes, 
is  only  a part  of  the  program. 
Recipients  of  the  questionaire 


will  be  chosen  carefully  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  all  types 
of  nursing,  in  order  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  national 
situation. 

In  addition  to  the  questionaire, 
face-to-face  interviews  will  be  held 
with  a smaller  group,  to  deter- 
mine why  nurses  leave  their  pro- 
fession for  other  fields.  Informa- 
tion gathered  will  then  be  com- 
pared with  information  about 
such  workers  as  librarians,  tea- 
chers, dietitians,  and  social 
workers.  Wartime  nursing  short- 
ages that  still  continue,  and  na- 
tional plans  for  expanded  health 
facilities  which  will  require  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nurses,  point 
to  the  necessity  for  such  a com- 
prehensive inquiry. 

The  questionaire  will  be  mailed 
in  the  early  fall.  Each  nurse 
who  receives  a questionaire  has 
a serious  responsibility  to  answer 
promptly  and  fully,  for  her  report 
on  her  own  experiences  will  rep- 
resent a number  of  nurses  beside 
herself. 

Editor's  Note:  We  have  been 

asked  for  names  and  addresses 
of  50  former  nurses  in  the  Boston 
area  to  participate  in  the  above 
study.  Such  persons  should  be 
(1)  presently  gainfully  employed 
in  some  other  occupation;  (2)  left 
nursing  within  the  past  two  years; 
and  (3)  had  at  least  two  year's 
experience  as  registered  nurses. 
Can  you  help  us?  Send  names 
and  addresses  to  headquarters 
office. 

From  the  BULLETIN  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, Boston  for  October  1946. 

* * * * 

"The  men  who  are  lifting  the 
world  upward  and  onward  are 
those  who  encourage  more  than 
criticize." 
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NEW  HEADQUARTERS 
LOUNGE 

Have  you  visited  the  new  head- 
quarters offices  and  lounge  at 
420  Boylston  Street,  Boston? 

All  the  State  offices  and  the 
Central  Directory  have  been 
moved  from  the  third  floor  to  the 
suite  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  at  420  Boylston  Street,  in 
order  to  provide  space  fo  rthe  or- 
ganization to  meet  expanding 
nursing  needs. 

There  is  a very  attractive  and 
comfortable  lounge  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  offices.  These  new 
and  commodious  headquarters 
are  a very  inviting  place  for  mem- 
bers of  the  M.S.N.A.  to  meet  her 
friends,  to  relax  and  to  learn 
about  the  exciting  things  that  are 
going  on.  The  expense  of  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  the  lounge 
was  made  possible  by  contribu- 
tions from  alumnae  associations 
throughout  the  state,  including 
your  own. 

If  you  haven't  yet  visited  your 
new  headquarters  offices  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, why  not  do  so  the 
next  time  you  are  in  Boston. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A PERMANENT 
ALUMNAE  OFFICE  EX- 
PRESSED IN  A GIFT  TO  THE 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

A gift  of  $50.00,  from  the  Class 
of  1929,  with  a stipulation  that  it 
should  be  used  as  the  nucleus 
of  a fund  for  establishing  a per- 
manent alumnae  office,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

"Our  alumnae  association  has 
grown  so  large  that  we  have  been 
needing  a permanent  headquart- 
ers, with  a full  time  executive  sec- 
retary, for  some  time.  When  the 
alumnae  come  "home,"  there 
should  be  a place  for  them  to  go 
where  they  would  feel  at  home, 
where  they  could  meet  their 
friends  and  inquire  about  the 
whereabouts  of  old  friends.  The 
School  of  Nursing  office  is  much 
too  busy  to  do  this.  The  Class  of 
1929  hopes  that  such  a meeting 
place  is  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  and  that  other  alumnae, 
through  the  pages  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY, would  express  their  opin- 
ions in  this  matter." 


C^ompi 

fimenti  i)j  . . . 

l V Unme  A 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Seventy  six  students  enrolled 
in  the  September  class.  Of  these 
six  are  enrolled  in  the  co-ordi- 
nated plan  with  Radcliffe  College. 

Announcement  has  just  recently 
been  made  of  six  nursing  scholar- 
ships covering  the  entire  tuition 
for  the  full  three-year  course 
which  has  been  established  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  for  stu- 
dents in  their  School  of  Nursing. 

Any  girl  18  years  of  age  or 
older  who  has  a high  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent  may  apply 
for  the  scholarship  either  by  writ- 
ing to  the  school  or  applying  in 
person. 

The  School  of  Nursing  wishes 
to  thank  the  Alumnae,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  so 
generously  offered  to  interview 
applicants  in  their  area.  We 
than  you,  too,  for  the  candidates 
whom  you  have  recommended  to 
the  school. 

VISITORS  to  the  SCHOOL  of 

NURSING  during  the  ETHER 
Day  Celebration. 

Mrs.  Annie  Hurlburt  Read  (1891) 
of  Rockport,  Mass. 


Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth 
(1897)  of  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Aethel  Dodge  Barton 
(1915)  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marion  Woodbury  Hall 
(1920)  of  St.  Lukes  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs.  Helen  Thomson  Cheney 
(1922)  of  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ina  Sherman  Alexander 
(1922)  of  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

Elizabeth  Welch  (1922)  of  Maine 
General  Hospital,  Portland,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Marion  Barry  Jennings 
(1923)  of  175  East  72nd  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Evers  Allison 
(1937)  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISORY 
STAFF  CHANGES 

The  resignation  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers is  a real  loss  to  the  School 
of  Nursing.  Many  of  those,  who 
came  to  help  out  during  the  war, 
stayed  a long  time  after  the  war 
had  actually  ended.  The  school, 
the  students  and  faculty  are  very 
grateful  for  this  support  without 
which  it  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  carry  on. 


Compliments  of 


CROSS  UNIFORM  COMPANY 

597  Washington  Street 
Boston  : Massachusetts 

Telephone:  Liberty  3983 
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Resignations  from  the  Nursing 
Teaching  Department. 

Margaret  Bacon  Barry  (1945), 
left  in  the  early  summer  to  join 
her  husband. 

Helen  Belcher  (1944),  after  a 
summer  of  relieving  on  the  wards 
has  gone  to  the  New  York  hos 
pital. 

Mary  Gilmore  (1940)  relieved 
in  the  Nursing  Office  during  the 
summer  and  is  now  enrolled  at 
Simmons  College. 

Ingeborg  Grosser  (1943)  received 
the  Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Scholar- 
ship and  is  completing  the  work 
for  her  degree  at  Columbia. 

The  resignation  of  the  following 
from  the  Science  Teaching  de- 
partment is  a real  loss  to  the 
School.  These  staff  members  are 
not  graduates  of  the  M.G.H. 

Hilda  Batchelder  resigned  to 
teach  at  the  Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

Dorothy  Johnson,  the  first  of  our 
non-nurse  instructors,  left  to  go 
to  the  Briarcliffe  Junior  College. 

Lucy  Tsarides  resigned  to  con- 
tinue her  studies  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

From  the  Supervisory  Staff: 

Marie  Scherer  Andrews  (1936) 
and  Alma  Cady  Phillips  (1935)  re- 
signed to  become  full-time  house- 
wives. 

Helen  French  (1928)  left  early 
in  the  year  to  study  at  Boston 
University. 

Helen  Shaw  (1929)  relieved  in 
the  Nursing  Office  during  the 
summer  and  assisted  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  plan  for  paid 
hospital  aides. 

The  School  of  Nursing  welcomes 
the  following  to  its  faculty  and 
staff: — 

Miriam  Davis  (1944),  Virginia 
Wentworth  (1944)  and  Mary  J. 


Dwyer  (1946)  who  started  their 
duties  as  assistants  in  the  Nurs- 
ing Teaching  Department  this  fall. 

Philipmena  Madden  (1941),  for 
a short  period  in  the  Science 
Teaching  Department,  has  now  re- 
sumed the  position  of  Surgical 
Supervisor  in  the  White  Building. 

Bernadette  DeNatalie  (1944)  is 
assistant  night  supervisor  in  the 
General  Hospital. 

Marion  Sullivan  (1944)  is  as- 
sistant evening  supervisor  at  the 
Baker  Memorial. 

Grace  Babcock  (1939)  relieved 
in  the  Nursing  Office  during  the 
summer  and  is  now  head  nurse 
on  B3. 

o 

"Let  us  not  concern  ourselves 
about  how  other  men  do  their 
duty,  but  concern  ourselves  about 
how  we  shall  do  ours." 

— Lyman  Abbott. 

o 

HOME  COMING 

Many  of  the  alumnae  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  they  could 
come  back  to  Boston  for  a Home 
Coming  Weekend.  Embryo  plans 
for  such  an  alumnae  activity  are 
already  brewing.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  materialize  in  the  spring. 
Watch  for  the  March  QUARTER- 
LY which  will  be  out  soon  after 
the  first  of  March  for  more  news. 
In  the  meantime,  if  any  of  the 
alumnae  have  ideas  that  they 
would  like  to  see  fulfilled;  in  fact, 
any  sentiments  on  this  matter  will 
be  welcomed  by  your  editor  and 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  School  of 
Nursing,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston  14,  Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS 


When  the  world  begins  to  turn 
its  northern  hemisphere  toward 
the  sun,  just  after  the  shortest 
day  in  the  year,  more  than  half 
the  peoples  of  the  world  celebrate 
Christmas — the  birthday  of  Jesus 
Christ.  No  other  holiday  is  ob- 
served so  widely  throughout  the 
world;  no  other  day  is  observed 
with  so  much  festivity;  no  other 
day  brings  so  much  joy  to  so 
many  people;  no  othe  r brings 
such  an  inspiring  message;  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth,  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

The  exact  date  of  Jesus'  birth 
is  not  known;  and,  for  200  years 
or  more,  the  church  had  no  Christ- 
mas celebration  and  Christians 
lived  constantly  in  the  shadow  of 
persecution.  In  the  beginning, 
soon  after  200  A.D.,  the  new  holi- 
day was  celebrated  on  various 
dates — January  6,  March  25,  and 
December  25.  By  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century,  the  western 
church  nearly  everywhere  was 
observing  it  on  December  25. 
This  date  was  later  accepted  by 
the  Eastern  church. 

This  festival  came  to  be  called 
Christes  masse  (Christ's  mass),  be- 
cause a special  mass  was  cele- 
brated on  that  day.  The  French 
name  Noel,  the  Spanish  Nativi- 
dad,  and  the  Italian  Natale  mean 
simply  "birthday."  The  German 
Weihnachten  means  'holy  nights." 

The  customs  and  festivals  of 
the  Christmas  season  are  much 
older  than  the  day  which  they 
celebrate.  These  customs  and 
festivals  were  used  by  our  pagan 
forefathers  thousands  of  years  be- 


fore the  Christian  era  to  celebrate 
the  winter  solstice  as  the  birth- 
day of  the  sun.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Christan  era,  the  wise 
church  fathers  gave  these  ancient 
customs  and  festivals  a new 
meaning  and  made  the  Christmas 
holidays  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant seasons  of  the  church  cal- 
endar. It  has  been  said  that 
Christmas  is  "like  a big  sieve  in 
which  everything  that  was  most 
beautiful,  most  significant,  most 
potent,  and  most  lively,  both  in 
heathendom  and  Christendom, 
remained,  while  all  that  was  small 
and  trival  fell  through  and  blew 
away.  It  became  the  great  fes- 
tival of  the  entire  year,  the  day 
of  greatest  significance  which  at- 
tracted ceremonies  and  symbols 
from  a whole  series  of  other  fes- 
tivals and  celebrations  which  had 
disappeared  and  were  forgotten." 

Most  of  our  beloved  Christmas 
customs  come  from  the  people  of 
the  northern  countries.  Their  win- 
ter nights  were  long  and  their 
climate  bitter  so  that  it  was  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  when  the 
sun  began  to  move  toward  their 
part  of  the  world  and  the  days  be- 
gan to  lengthen.  This  midwinter 
festival  was  the  gayest  time  of 
the  year  for  the  Teutonic  people 
of  northern  Europe.  They  called 
this  season  Yule  or  Jol.  Our  word 
"jolly"  is  derived  from  their  name 
for  this  season. 

During  their  Yule  Festival,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  the  Yule  log,  an 
enormous  block  of  oak,  was 
brought  in  with  much  attending 
ceremony  and  lighted  by  a brand 
from  the  Yule  log  of  the  year  be- 
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lore.  It  was  believed  that  the 
ashes,  if  kept  throughout  the  year, 
would  protect  the  house  from  fire 
and  lightening,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  healing  wounds  and  pro- 
ducing fertility  in  both  animals 
and  in  the  land. 

The  custom  of  the  boar's  head 
procession  is  still  part  of  the 
Christmas  banguet  at  Queen's 

i College,  Oxford.  It  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  the  people  of  the 
northern  countries  believed  that 
the  "corn-spirit,"  the  spirit  which 
made  grain  grow,  was  embodied 
in  the  hog.  So,  in  order  to  bring 
a season  of  good  crops,  they 
sacrificed  and  ate  a boar.  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  boar 
is  represented  by  little  cakes  or 
loaves  baked  in  the  shape  of  a 
pig. 

The  Christmas  evergreen  decor- 
ations also  came  to  us  from  the 
pre-Christian  era.  In  some 
countries,  however,  especially  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  flowers  are  used 
instead  of  evergreens.  In  Swe- 
den, too,  the  flowers  used  for 
evergreens  are  symbols  of  death 
and  mourning.  Some  believe 
that  flowers  are  used  because 
the  early  church  disapproved  the 
use  of  evergreens  because  ever- 
greens were  associated  with  the 
early  pagan  festivals.  Mistletoe 
was  held  sacred  and  thought  to 
possess  extraordinary  powers  and, 
because  of  this,  came  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Christmas.  Sprays 
of  it  were  hung  over  doorways 
as  charms.  The  use  of  holly  too 
was  considered  appropriate  at 
Christmas  time  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  many  superstitions 
involving  the  Christmas  legend. 
Its  prickly  leaves  were  believed 
to  represnt  the  Savior's  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  bright  red  berries 
as  representing  drops  of  blood. 


Many  stories  are  told  about  the 
Christmas  tree.  One  of  the  oldest 
is  about  Saint  Boniface,  the  mis- 
sionary, in  the  8th  century.  Saint 
Boniface  had  great  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
human  beings  to  the  sacred  oak. 
It  is  told  that  he  led  his  converts 
into  the  forest  at  Yuletide  and 
showing  them  a fir  tree,  h esaid, 
"Take  this  tree  into  your  homes 
as  a sign  of  your  new  worship, 
living  still  when  earth  is  darkest 
and  with  no  stain  of  blood  upon 
it.  Celebrate  God's  power  no 
more  in  the  forest  with  shameful 
rites,  but  in  the  sanctity  of  your 
home  with  laughter  and  love. 

The  Christmas  tree  did  not,  how- 
ever, come  into  general  use  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  The 
custom  came  from  Germany 
where  it  was  first  mentioned  in 
a chronicle  of  1615.  There  is 
a story  among  the  German  peo- 
ple that  the  custom  was  started 
by  Luther  about  a half  century 
earlier.  Nearly  all  of  Germany 
had  accepted  the  custom  by  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Soon  after,  the  custom  spread  to 
many  of  the  other  countries  in 
northern  Europe  and  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  unusual,  however, 
in  southern  Europe,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  in  Latin  America. 

The  custom  of  singing  carols 
probably  began  in  the  early 
church  where  the  nativity  play, 
which  told  the  story  of  Christ's 
birth,  were  given,  or  songs  of 
joy  were  sung.  Later  the  custom 
of  singing  carols  by  groups  who 
went  about  from  house  to  house 
became  popular.  As  time  went 
on  new  carols  were  added,  some 
of  them  sacred,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  feasting,  drinking  and 
merry  making. 

Giving  presents  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  Christmas  activi- 
ties and  contributes  much  to  Yule 
time  happiness.  The  custom 
originated  with  the  ancient 
Romans  who  distributed  gifts  in 
the  course  of  the  midwinter  festi- 
val, usually  on  New  Year's  Day. 
The  Infant  Jesus,  in  the  Bible  Nar- 
rative, received  his  gifts  from  the 
Three  Wise  Men  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  his  birth.  And  so,  in 
many  countries,  especially  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  children  re- 
ceive their  presents  not  on  Christ- 
mas but  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany 
which  comes  twelve  days  after 
Christmas.  In  some  of  the  northern 
countries,  the  gifts  are  brought 
by  Saint  Nicholas  on  December 
6,  the  eve  of  his  feast  day,  three 
weeks  before  Christmas.  Saint 
Nicholas  was  a bishop  of  the  4th 
century  and  was  regarded  as  the 
particular  friend  and  protector  of 
children.  There  is  a story  told 
that  he  once  tossed  three  purses, 
each  filled  with  gold,  into  the 
home  of  a nobleman  who  was  too 
poor  to  provide  a dowry  for  his 
three  daughters.  In  many 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
some  parts  of  Germany,  he  still 
returns  every  year  with  gifts  for 
the  children  who  have  been  good 
and  switches  for  the  children 
who  have  been  bad. 

Our  own  Santa  Claus  is  the  Am- 
erican St.  Nicholas;  in  fact,  he  is 
often  called  "Saint  Nick."  He 
came  to  this  country  with  the  old 
Hollanders  who  settled  in  New 
York.  They  called  him  "San 
Nicolaas";  this  soon  became 
"Sankt  Klaus"  and  finally  "Santa 
Claus."  Since  Americans  are 
given  to  anthropormorphism  and 
in  order  to  make  this  symbol  the 
spirit  it  represented  seem  more 
real,  Santa  Claus  became  a per- 


son. Out  Santa  Claus  besides  be- 
ing merry  and  jolly,  is  usually 
fat,  which  represents  generosity 
and  a plentitude  of  good  things 
to  eat.  His  red  costume  repre- 
sents warmth  and  well  being. 
And,  since  he  comes  from  the 
North  Pole  during  the  winter,  his 
sleigh  is  naturally  drawn  by  rein- 
deer, the  animals  that  thrive  where 
snow  is  plentiful.  He  has  a long 
white  beard;  he  is  as  old  as  Father 
Time;  but  his  red  cheeks  are  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  he  is  fovever 
as  young  as  every  child  on  every 
Christmas.  The  pack  over  his 
shoulder  is  full  to  brimming  of 
toys  and  gifts  for  children,  and 
for  grownups  too.  Is  there  any 
symbol  that  could  better  repre- 
sent for  us  the  spirit  that  is  Christ- 
mas? 

o 

People  We  Know 

Martha  Ruth  Smith  (Peter  Bent 
Brigham)  Professor  of  Nursing  Ed- 
ucation and  head  of  that  division 
at  Boston  University  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1939,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  to  direct  the  des- 
tinities  of  the  newly  established 
Boston  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

Elizabeth  Howland  (Yale)  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Howland,  for 
many  years  assistant  director  un- 
der Dr.  Washburn,  has  been  ap- 
pointed General  Director  of  V.  N. 
A. 

Mary  Maher,  formerly  Public 
Health  Supervisor  at  the  General, 
and  retiring  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts League  of  Nursing  Ed- 
ucation is  now  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  is  located  in  New 
York  City. 
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A DIME  A YEAR 


The  following  alumnae  have  contributed  a DIME  A YEAR, 
with  a little  extra,  toward  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the 
Endowment  Fund: 


Previously  acknowledged  $ 2.10 

Caroline  Woodmansee  McLennan,  1892  5.00 

Annabella  McCrae,  1895  6.00 

Jean  Cartwright  Marion,  1908  3.80 

Alvira  B.  Stevens,  1909  10.00 

Florence  A.  Duncan,  1913  3.30 

Pergroughie  Kavaljian  Marker,  1914  3.20 

Elizabeth  Payne  Matson,  1917  3.00 

Miranda  Bradley,  1920  2.60 

Angeline  Roundy  Van  Twuyuer,  1923  3.00 

Virginia  Cates  Crowell,  1923  2.30 

Stephanie  B.  Convelski,  1933  1.30 

Katherine  Blunt  Polsy,  1933  1.50 

Gertrude  Dolleker  Sawyer,  1942  1.00 


$58.10 


Won’t  you  figure  up  the  number  of  years  you  have  been  gradu- 
ated and  send  in  your  DIME  A YEAR  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
TODAY. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 


Name  . Class 

Address  

City Zone State 

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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MORE  CLASS  SECRETARIES 
NEEDED!!!  "We'd  like  more  news 
if  we  can  get  it,"  is  the  request 
in  most  every  letter  that  comes  to 
your  editor.  We  are  happy  to  give 
you  all  the  news  that  it  is  within 
our  power  to  gather,  but  what  we 
can  gather  for  all  the  classes  has 
very  definite  limitations.  Volun- 
teers have  already  offered  to  act 
as  secretaries  for  several  of  the 
classes.  If  there  is  a paucity  of 
news  from  your  class  wont  you 
help  by  finding  a secretary  for 
your  class  who  will  send  the  news 
to  the  editor  regularly.  This  will 
give  the  editor  more  time  for  prop- 
er editing. 


CHANGE  IN  SCHEDULE 

Beginning  with  the  March  issue, 
the  QUARTERLY  will  come  to  you 
after  the  first  of  the  month,  in- 
stead of  after  the  15th.  The  printer 
tells  us  that  his  schedule  is  light- 
er during  the  early  part  than  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Will  you  keep  this  in  mind  when 
you  send  material  to  the  editor. 
All  material  must  be  gathered, 
edited,  compiled  and  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  month  prior  to  issue, 
which  means  that  material  must 
reach  the  editor  not  later  than 
January  20th  for  the  March  issue, 
April  20th  for  the  June  issue,  July 
20th  for  the  September  issue  and 
not  later  than  October  20th  for 
the  December  issue. 


. . ctf  The  CtaAAeA 

1892 

Caroline  M.  Woodmansee  Mc- 
Lennan (Mrs.  Roderick  McLen- 
nan) writes  from  902  Furnace 
Brook  Parkway,  Quincy  69,  Mas- 
sachusetts, "I  have  recently  been 
a patient  at  the  Phillips  House 
and  am  very  grateful  for  the  ex- 
cellent care  I received  from  both 
doctors  and  nurses.  I was  most 
impressed  with  the  great  progress 
in  nursing  since  my  graduation." 

1896 

Grace  Lewis  Fraser  (Mrs.  An- 
drew L.)  was  among  those  present 
at  the  October  alumnae  meeting. 

1897 

Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth  on  a 
visit  from  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
was  an  honor  guest  at  the  Tues- 
day luncheon  meeting  of  the  M.S. 
N.A.  Convention  in  October.  She 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Pri- 
vate Duty  Section  of  the  M.S. N.A. 

1904 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hume 
(Laura  Caswell)  returned  on  No- 
vember 1 to  spend  the  winter  in 
Florida.  Their  address  is  480 
Chase  Avenue,  Winter  Park. 

1907 

Frances  C.  Daily  gives  her  ad- 
dress as  10  University  Place, 
Plattsburg,  New  York.  Most  of  her 
time  is  spent  at  home  but  occa- 
sionally she  does  some  nursing. 
The  past  summer  she  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  with  Miss  Anna  Max- 
well's sister.  This  winter  she  ex- 
pects to  do  sewing  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  local  hospital. 
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1908 

Jean  Cartwright  Marion  (Mrs.  J. 
W.J.)  gives  her  address  as  South 
Street,  Kingston,  Mass.  She  writes 
that  she  occasionally  cares  for 
her  relatives  when  they  are  ill, 
but  does  no  other  nursing. 

1909 

Eva  Marryatt  Pillz  (Mrs.  George 
H.)  and  her  husband.  Captain 
Piltz,  visited  relatives  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia during  the  summer  and  spent 
several  days  visiting  friends  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton before  returning  to  their  home 
at  1835  Vallejo  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Piltz  hope  soon  to  return  to  Hon- 
olulu, their  former  home. 

Sarah  Parmenter  is  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  for  the  winter. 

1910 

Helen  Parks  Wood  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Wood)  recently  spent  a 
week  with  her  family  in  Lexing- 
ton, during  which  time  she  called 
on  friends  at  M.G.H. 

1911 

Sara  Glass  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Hartland,  N.  S.  after  a 
recent  operation. 

1913 

Florence  A.  Duncan  writes  that 
she  spends  her  summers  at  a 
boys'  camp — Camp  Wyanoke  in 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  and 
her  winters  doing  private  nursing. 
She  meets  Myra  Whitney  (1910) 
and  Bernice  Avery  (1911)  frequent- 
ly when  working  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

Agnes  J.  Trull  has  left  for  Florida 
where  she  has  spent  the  winter 
for  the  last  few  years.  Her  ad- 


dress is  449  N.E.  1st  Ave.,  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

1915 

Dorothy  Tarbox  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  nurses 
at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

1916 

Margaret  Dieter  represented  the 
M.G.H.  Alumnae  Association  at 
the  50th  anniversary  festivities  of 
the  A.N.A.  at  the  recent  Biennial. 
The  M.G.H.  Alumnae  Association 
was  among  the  first  ten  to  join 
the  A.N.A. 

Frances  Ricker  Appleton  (Mrs. 
Paul  Appleton)  gives  her  address 
as  35  Taber  Avenue,  Providence 
6,  Rhode  Island.  Her  daughter, 
Ruth,  receives  her  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Decem- 
ber and  her  son,  Daniel,  is  with 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Force. 

1917 

Elizabeth  Payne  Matson  (Mrs. 
Richard  V.  Matson)  of  Pine,  Ari- 
zona writes,  "Thirteen  years  ago, 
my  husband  fell  and  broke  a cer- 
vical vetebra  with  total  paralysis 
lasting  several  months.  Today 
he  does  light  chores  and  gets 
around  without  any  cane  or 
crutches.  So,  we  'took  to  the 
woods'  and  live  a rather  quiet 
life  in  a most  beautiful  part  of  Ar- 
izona. I did  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, holding  my  last  position  as 
school  nurse,  in  Mesa,  Arizona 
for  fifteen  years.  I resigned  in 
1942  as  my  hands  are  crippled 
with  arthritis.  I can  do  house- 
work and  garden.  We  live  75 
miles  in  any  direction  from  a doc- 
tor, so  the  people  of  Pine  feel  free 
to  call  on  me  for  emergencies.  I 
taught  First  Aid  and  Home  Nurs- 
ing during  the  War,  and  can  still 
be  of  some  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Arizona  is  truly  interest- 
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ing  state  with  a wide  variety  of 
climate  and  vegetation.  We  are 
6000  feet  in  elevation  with  a trout 
stream  on  our  place  and  wild 
turkey  and  deer  in  our  forest." 

Bessie  Cutler  Gourdeau  (Mrs. 
Adolphe)  writes  us  from  Sierra 
Madre,  California  where  her  ad- 
dress is  139  Bonita  Avenue.  Her 
husband  is  a retired  physician. 
Their  children  are  Louise,  aged 
22,  Daniel,  aged  16,  and  Celeste, 
aged  15  years. 

The  fourth  in  a series  of  books 
by  Helen  Dore  Boylston  about 
"Carol  Page,"  a girl  who  wants 
a career  on  the  stage,  has  just 
been  published  by  Little  Brown 
and  Company.  Helen  also  wrote 
the  "Sue  Barton"  series. 

1918 

Katherine  M.  McDonald  spent 
the  summer  with  her  mother  in 
Nova  Scotia,  her  first  trip  East  in 
thirteen  years,  and  called  on 
friends  in  Boston  before  returning 
to  California. 

1919 

Irma  Reeve  is  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation in  New  Haven.  Her  ad- 
dress is  512  Townsend  Avenue, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams  spent  her 
summer  vacation  in  Leominster, 
Mass.  Her  permanent  address  is 
41  Hyde  St.,  Newton  Highlands 
61,  Mass. 

Dorcas  Bennitt  as  Director  of 
Nursing  Activities  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  organizes  Home  Nurs- 
ing Classes  and  plans  for  any 
other  nursing  activities  of  the 
Chapter.  She  also  teaches  a 
fifteen  hour  course  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  at  the  Perth  Am- 


boy General  Hospital.  She  at- 
tended the  Atlantic  City  Biennial 
and  was  pleased  to  see  Miss 
Woodbury,  Miss  Giles,  Miss  Ma- 
yo and  others  from  M.G.H.  Her 
address  is  200  Water  St.,  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

Married:  Marjorie  Howarth  to 
Roger  H.  Montague.  The  Mon- 
tagues are  living  at  31  Main 
Street,  Millbury,  Mass. 

Nora  D.  Morris  writes  from  De- 
land Florida  where  she  lives  at 
338  So.  Woodland  Blvd.,  "I  am 
with  the  Volusia  County  Health 
Department  which  is  next  to  the 
Court  House  on  Indiana  Avenue. 
I should  welcome  any  tourist 
MGHers  who  care  to  stop  by." 

1921 

Margaret  Copeland  keeps  very 
busy  as  Hospital  Administrator 
at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  In  1939  she 
was  given  a Fellowship  in  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators. In  1943  she  attended 
a seminar  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Administrators 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  last  year  attended  one  at 
Columbia  University. 

Clara  Griffin  Valentine  (Mrs. 
James  A.  Valentine)  writes  us 
from  Summer  Street,  South  Wal- 
pole, Mass.  That  her  activities 
include  Red  Cross,  Girl  Scout, 
and  Womens'  Club  work. 

Helen  M.  Trott  Horner  (Mrs. 
William  M.  Horner)  of  642  Brush 
Hill  Road,  Milton,  Mass,  is  Health 
Supervisor  at  M.  G.  H. 

1922 

Ruth  Sleeper,  as  President  of 
the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  makes  the  annual  re- 
port on  Nursing  Education  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  American 
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Journal  of  Nursing.  She  was  re- 
elected at  the  recent  Biennial. 

Ruth  Stickney  Straight  (Mrs.  D. 
Burt  Straight)  is  School  Nurse  and 
Teacher  in  Keesville,  New  York. 
She  is  President  of  Clinton  and 
Essex  County  Nurse  - Teacher 
Group  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  has 
Mary  Lott  Breen  (1920)  from  Port 
Henry  in  the  Group.  Ruth  writes 
"At  the  time  I contacted  her  for  a 
Fall  meeting  Mary  was  entertain- 
ing her  classmate,  Ruth  M.  Hut- 
chinson. The  three  of  us  enjoyed 
some  pleasant  hours  together." 

Lt.  Col.  Kathleen  Atto  is  Director 
of  Nursing  CBS  — located  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Frankfurt 
in  Germany.  Lt.  Leonille  Dufault 
(1936)  is  on  her  staff. 

1923 

Mary  A.  Canning  writes  Miss 
McCrae  as  follows,  "Greetings 
from  the  Orient!  Have  an  excel- 
lent assignment  here  in  Kyoto. 
The  city  was  never  bombed.  We 
are  set  up  in  what  was  a Jap 
Red  Cross  Hospital  in  peace  time. 
Good  facilities  for  work  and  play. 
Florence  Britt  is  in  the  Northern 
Island  of  Hokkaido  in  Sappore. 
May  as  well  be  in  Siberia  as  we 
do  not  get  to  see  each  other  at  all. 
Just  about  over  the  rainy  season 
but  we  are  promised  plenty  of  hot 
weather  and  no  comforting  east 
wind."  Mail  should  be  addressed 
to  her:  Captain  Mary  A.  Canning, 
364th  Station  Hospital,  A.P.O.  713, 
c/o  Postmaster,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Angeline  Roundy  Vantwuyver 

(Mrs.  Klaas  Vantwuyver)  gives  her 
address  as  R.F.D.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Marion  Stevens,  who  has  been 
Instructor  in  Pediatric  Nursing  at 
Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit, 


Michigan,  since  1941,  is  now  Ped- 
iatric Nursing  Instructor  at  Syra- 
cuse University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

1924 

Louise  Holmes  Copp  (Mrs.  E. 
F.  Foster)  gives  her  address  as 
1441  Muirland  Drive,  La  Jolla, 
California.  Her  husband  is  with 
the  Scripps  Metabolic  Clinic.  The 
Copps  have  one  son,  Joseph  Fos- 
ter, aged  8 years. 

1925 

Doris  E.  Ellinwood,  having  the 
rank  of  Major,  was  separated 
from  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
June,  1946.  She  spent  two  years 
on  the  United  States  Army  Hos- 
pital Ship  "Larkspur"  traveling 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic 
and  into  the  Mediterranean.  She 
was  Principal  Chief  Nurse  of  the 
"ship,”  a 600  bed  hospital — com- 
plete in  every  detail.  After  a 
summer  of  relaxation,  she  began 
her  duties  as  Admitting  Officer  at 
the  Faulkner  Hospital  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Daphne  Corbett  is  Principal  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Faulkner  Hospital  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Esther  Tuell  Roberts  (Mrs. 
George  Roberts)  is  living  at:  230 
North  Division,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington. 

1926 

Madelaine  Gile  Bowler  (Mrs. 
John  P.  Bowler)  writes  from  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire  that  as  the 
wife  of  a surgeon  and  the  mother 
of  two  daughters  she  finds  plenty 
to  keep  her  busy. 

1928 

Married:  Evelyn  Mayfred  Blaney 
to  Colonel  Riley  Pegg  Miner, 
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Army  of  the  United  States,  on 
June  3,  1946.  Their  address  is: 
75  Evans  Road,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 

Gertrude  Esther  Bolles  Thrasher 

(Mrs.  Irving  Dana  Thrasher)  sent 
us  this  news  from  1440  West 
Birchwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, "We  have  recently  bought 
an  old  eleven  room  house  with 
a nice  yard  which  our  daughter 
enjoys  after  the  many  changes 
made  necessary  by  the  war.  To 
keep  out  of  mischief,  I have  joined 
the  Chicago  Piano  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. There  are  twelve  pianos, 
so  it  is  guite  an  experience.  Our 
daughter  plays  the  piano,  also, 
and  my  husband  plays  the  ac- 
cordian  which  I sent  him  to  help 
out  in  the  long  rainy  days  during 
his  two  years  in  the  Pacific  area. 
While  at  the  X-ray  Convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  recently,  we 
visited  Marjorie  Lane  Russell 
(1928).  Her  address  is:  922  Ed- 
wards Road,  Cincinnati,  8,  Ohio." 

Gula  R.  Boyce  is  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Hospital,  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont.  She  says  there 
is  a great  amount  of  organizing 
and  teaching  to  do  which  keeps 
her  "on  her  toes." 

Marguerite  E.  Dunn  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Branch  of 
the  New  England  Division  of  the 
American  Associtaion  of  Indus- 
trial Nurses  which  is  presenting 
a Symposium  of  Ten  Lectures  for 
Graduate  Registered  Nurses  Oc- 
tober 9 through  December  11, 
1946  at  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union. 

Christine  A.  MacKinnon  has 

been  discharged  from  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  and  is  doing  private 
duty. 
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Marjorie  A.  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

Twenty-nine  continues  to  be  as 
busy  as  usual  checking  up  on 
the  activities  of  its  members.  We 
have  had  a very  good  response 
to  various  gueries  sent  out  earlier 
in  the  year  so  that  our  news  is 
fairly  complete.  Keep  it  up  so 
that  we  won't  go  into  a post-war 
slump.  It's  a tough  job  picking  up 
ends  when  they  become  untied. 

The  June  8th  dinner  was  a suc- 
cess and  everyone  agreed  that  it 
should  be  done  more  often.  And 
it  will  be!  Just  write  your  secre- 
tary your  wishes  and  a party  will 
be  forthcoming  any  time  that 
enough  members  are  interested. 
There's  no  guestion  about  its  suc- 
cess with  Jean  McGaughey  at 
headquarters  making  arrange- 
ments. No  doubt  you  saw  the 
group  picture  in  the  September 
QUARTERLY — 27  of  us  and  our 
guests.  Countless  messages  by 
mail  and  telephone  came  from 
those  unable  to  be  present. 

Kay  Armstrong  wrote  from  L. 
I.,  N.  Y.  where  she  is  Night  Super- 
visor at  the  Flushing  Hospital: 
"Love  it,  gripes  and  all.  No  hus- 
band ...  no  children  . . . but 
never  give  up  hope  . . . hair  get- 
ting gray  . . . glasses  getting 
stronger  . . . new  bridge  work  in 
the  making  . . . some  rheumatism 
. . . and  a Chronic  Long  Island 
sinus  but  still  able  to  enjoy  life. 
How  about  a 20th  reunion?  It's 
not  so  far  away — worse  luck!" 

Does  anyone  ever  hear  from 
Lois  Ames?  We  understand  that 
she  is  Mrs.  H.  M.  Spence,  4533 
Lorrain,  Dallas,  Texas,  but  we 
have  no  confirmation  from  Lois. 
Nor  have  we  had  any  direct  word 
from  Ethlyn  Austin  Dove  whose 
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address  in  1944  was  (Mrs.  W.  S.) 
c/o  S.  A.  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  Boranquil- 
la,  Columbia,  S.  A.  29ers  do  get 
about. 

Ella  Beebe  was  at  the  June  8th 
dinner  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  but  a few  days  post  tonsil- 
lectomy. Ella,  now  Mrs.  Nichols 
Hatson  and  her  husband  have  a 
turkey  farm  in  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Hazel  Beniamin  Anderson  (Mrs. 
Albert)  was  among  those  who 
were  missed  and  for  a very  good 
reason.  Her  son,  Jimmie,  her  first- 
born arrived  on  March  20th.  Also 
among  those  missed,  Agnes  Ben- 
nett, who  is  specialling.  Her  sis- 
ter, Louise  Bennett  Donahue  (Mrs. 
Timothy)  arrived  with  Myrtle  Mil- 
ler, Marion  Verge  and  Enez  Zam- 
bon.  Louise  and  her  family,  two 
children,  live  in  West  Roxbury. 
Myrtle  continues  to  live  on  the 
Hill  and  is  specialling.  Marion 
is  doing  school  nursing  in  Boston, 
and  Enes  is  in  the  Admitting  Of- 
fice at  the  General. 

Marjorie  Bennett  Dolmeyer 
(Mrs.  A.  R.)  is  living  in  Pittsfield. 
Julia  Buckley  Andres  (Mrs.  Fred) 
has  recently  moved  into  her  new 
home  at  707  Hill  Avenue,  South- 
wood,  San  Francisco,  California. 
We  were  all  delighted  to  have 
her  sister  Celia  Buckley  Winston, 
one  of  our  student  supervisors, 
with  us  as  our  guest  at  the  June 
dinner,  also,  Nena  Ouellette  who 
drove  down  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Nena  is  specialling.  Celia 
is  "admitting"  in  the  MGH  O.P.D. 
We  were  unable  to  locate  Esther 
Horan  but  Florence  Stone  Metzer 
wrote:  "Sorry  I can't  be  with  you 
but  I shall  be  out  of  town.  Best 
wishes  to  everyone.  Drop  in  if 
you're  ever  going  through  Nor- 
wood, 58  Hillside  Avenue.  Ethel 
Clow  Dye  (Mrs.  Paul)  answered 
our  invitation  from  Wolfeboro, 


N.  H.  Where  she  had  previous 
plans  to  attend  another  reunion. 
Earlyne  Kinney  Scott  (Mrs.  Leslie) 
wrote  from  32  Underhill  Rd.,  Ham- 
den 14,  Conn.:  "I'm  sorry  that  my 
answer  to  your  kind  invitation 
must  be  'no'.  I just  love  to  run 
away  from  my  family,  now  and 
then,  but  I can't  do  it  often.  I have 
two  boys,  12  and  9.  I got  out  my 
Gray  Book  and  as  I look  over  the 
names  of  your  class,  it  only  makes 
it  harder  to  say  no.  I was  sur- 
prised that  I could  remember  so 
many  of  you.  My  greetings  to 
any  of  you  who  remember  me. 
If  you're  near  New  Haven  call  me 
up  or  come  to  see  me." 

Mildred  Blake  Humphryes  (Mrs. 
Otho)  has  been  living  in  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.  for  the  past  few  years. 
She  has  three  children.  We  have 
had  no  recent  word  from  Kay 
Caldwell  Parrish  (Mrs.  Carl)  but 
we  hear  via  the  grapevine  that 
she  now  lives  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee where  her  husband  heads 
the  Music  Department  at  Fiske 
University.  Eileen  Carroll  Don- 
nelly (Mrs.  J.  J.)  is  still  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Does  anyone  ever  hear 
from  Del  Champagne  Sweeney 
Mrs.  L.  J.?)  All  our  efforts  to  reach 
her  have  failed.  We'd  like  to  hear 
from  her  and  we'd  like  to  include 
her  on  our  mailing  list.  Anna 
Chignola  lives  in  Quincy,  her  old 
home  town,  and  is  doing  Indus- 
trial Nursing  at  the  Boston  Gear 
Works.  The  evidence  that  Anna 
displayed  at  the  June  8th  dinner 
indicates  that  it  agrees  with  her. 
Josephine  Connelly  lives  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  and  is  specialing 
Florence  Crocker  honored  our  ef- 
forts by  driving  up  from  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.  to  join  us.  Previously, 
she  had  written  to  Johnnie:  "Have 
not  been  in  active  nursing  for 
two  years  due  to  the  illness  and 
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death  of  my  dear  friend  with  whom 
I lived  so  many  years.  After  that 
a big  operation  for  myself  fol- 
lowed by  the  illness  and  death  of 
my  father  ...  In  the  Princeton 
Hospital,  I had  for  one  of  my 
special  nurses  Sarah  Brook,  MGH 
1913. 

Peggy  Dean  Smith  (Mrs.  Fran- 
cis) was  scheduled  to  join  us,  but 
one  of  her  children  blew  a tem- 
perature of  104  that  same  evening 
which  kept  her  at  home.  Ellice 
Drew  Hawkes  (Mrs.  Richard)  was 
unable  to  make  the  dinner.  She 
had  been  in  Boston  earlier  in  the 
year.  Does  anyone  ever  hear  from 
Evelyn  Eddy?  The  latest  address 
we  have  is  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Florence  Farrell 
telephoned  her  greetings  to  the 
Statler  during  the  lune  8th  get-to- 
gether. Summer  is  a busy  time  for 
Florence,  who  is  public  health 
nurse  at  Nantucket  so  she  could- 
n't get  away.  But  we  will  look  for 
her  next  time. 

Jeannette  Fisher  Curtis  and  Ger- 
trude Foster  Ludden  came  up  to- 
gether from  Providence.  Jeanette 
has  a second  daughter.  Gertrude 
has  a bouncing  girl — just  about  a 
year  old  now.  Mary  Foster  is  at 
Wayne  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing as  an  Assistant  Professor. 
Margarette  Francel  Morang  could- 
n't make  the  dinner  but  stopped 
at  the  Statler  in  early  July  on  her 
way  to  the  Cape.  Johnnie  and 
Jean  lunched  with  her — and  ex- 
changed notes,  of  course.  Mar- 
garette's  girls  are  10  and  8 and 
the  Morangs  live  in  Grosse  Point, 
Michigan.  We  missed  Kay  Gay 
who  is  a Public  Healther  in  Maine. 
Damariscotta  is  the  latest  address 
we  have.  Florence  Giberti  was 
Captain  in  the  A.N.C.  before  her 
discharge.  Flo  has  charge  of  the 
Orthopedic  Clinic  in  the  O.P.D.  at 


the  General.  Margaret  Hamilton 
has  charge  of  the  Skin  Clinic. 
There's  never  a dull  moment  with 
"Hammie"  around.  We're  sure 
she  is  bringing  the  same  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  to  her  job.  Eileen  Gil- 
martin  continues  teaching  and  su- 
pervising at  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

We  all  looked  for  Mray  Graney 
Connelly  (Mrs.  A.  P.)  and  were 
much  disappointed  when  she  did- 
n't show  up.  Mary  has  three  boys, 
the  oldest  almost  ready  for  col- 
lege. The  Connelly's  live  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  Jessie  Halbert  has- 
n't been  seen  since  our  10th  re- 
union. We  miss  J.  P.  who  is,  also, 
a Public  Healther — in  Connecti- 
cut. Beezer  Harmon  Savage  (Mrs. 
Brooks)  does  not  get  to  Boston  very 
often  from  Skowhegan,  Maine,  but 
we  hope  to  see  her  one  day — 
maybe  at  our  20th. 

Harriet  Haworth  Powers  (Mrs. 
Edward)  and  Peg  Matzey  Cole 
(Mrs.  Peter)  came  together.  Har- 
riet is  living  with  her  family  in 
Medford  as  she  and  her  family 
were  caught  in  the  housing  short- 
age. Peg  has,  recently  moved  to 
Wenham.  Both  are  loyal  alumnae 
members  and  often  run  away  to- 
gether from  their  families  to  at- 
tend an  alumnae  meeting.  Kay 
Higgins  Ryder  (Mrs.  Malcolm) 
wrote  from  Marstons  Mills,  on  the 
Cape,  where  she  helps  her  hus- 
band with  his  cranberry  bogs:  "It 
does  not  look  as  though  I can  pos- 
sibly join  you  on  the  8th.  We  have 
to  stay  at  home  until  the  middle 
of  June  for  the  usual  frost  season. 
The  frost  season  started  early  this 
year  and,  as  you  saw  by  the 
papers,  we  had  a forest  fire  on 
Easter  Sunday.  It  burned  through 
Wakeby  right  to  the  lake's  edge. 
We  saved  our  buildings  by  our 
own  efforts  and  the  help  of  our 
ice-man  and  Malcolm's  nephew. 
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Otherwise  we'd  have  lost  our 
seven  buildings,  for  four  of  our 
neighbors  lost  everything.  So  you 
see,  country  life  can  be  exciting 
and  nerve  racking  and  strenu- 
ous as  well  as  any  other.  Have 
another  get-together  but  don't 
have  it  in  September.  We're  har- 
vesting then!  This  farmer's  life  is 
run  by  the  seasons,  sure  enuf." 

Three  of  our  class  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. Julia  Buckley  Andres,  pre- 
viously mentioned  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Fay  Snelgrove  is  in  Los 
Angeles,  3305  B.W.  83rd  Street, 
Inglewood,  the  latest  address  we 
have.  Fay  is  doing  industrial 
nursing.  Ruth  Hoyt  is  in  a doc- 
tor's office  in  San  Jose.  Her  ad- 
dress is  c/o  Dr.  J.  B.  Josephson, 
Medical  Dental  Building. 

Of  the  Johnsons  we've  had  mail 
returned  from  Marion  Johnson 
Dowson  (Mrs.  Lytton).  Does  any- 
one have  an  address  that  will 
reach  her?  You  all  know  what 
Johnnie  is  doing.  Your  secretary 
keeps  busy  as  Visiting  Instructor 
around  Greater  Boston  and  in  ac- 
tivities with  the  Massachusetts 
State  League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion. 

We  missed  Dorothy  Keough 
Berry  (Mrs.  Arthur)  when  she  came 
up  from  Columbus,  Georgia  with 
her  husband  and  two  children  to 
visit  her  family  in  Middleboro. 
Previously  she  wrote  in  answer  to 
our  query:  "All's  well  here  with 
the  Berrys.  My  husband  has  been 
swamped  with  Gyn  and  Obs 
since  he  returned  from  the  Pacific. 
The  children  are  grown!  My 
baby  is  eight  and  our  big  boy 
twelve  and  finishing  Grammar 
School.  Would  be  grand  to  see 
all  of  you  again.  Doesn't  anyone 
ever  come  South?  912  Peach  Tree 
Drive  is  the  address." 

We'd  like  very  much  to  hear 


from  Sally  Nelson  Fish,  Alice 
Krolick  O'Donnell,  Virginia  Leuss- 
ler  Fortier,  Nancy  Marshall  Nolan 
and  Celia  McSwain  from  whom 
we  have  had  no  direct  word,  also, 
Margaret  Lane  Gilbert  whom  we 
understand  to  be  somewhere  in 
Oregon.  If  anyone  in  the  class 
has  addresses  of  these  members 
won't  you  write  and  let  your  sec- 
retary know. 

Edna  Kelly  Hunt  (Mrs.  Charles) 
lives  in  Woburn  but  was  unable 
to  get  to  the  dinner.  Cecile  La- 
chevre  Blake  (Mrs.  John)  took  time 
out  from  her  four  children,  ages 
4-14,  and  her  job  as  night  super- 
visor in  a private  hospital,  to 
come  all  the  way  from  Methuen 
to  be  with  us.  The  fact  that  she 
had  to  go  on  duty  after  she  left  us 
is  an  indication  of  her  unfailing 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Power 
to  you  Cis!  We  haven't  heard 
from  Dorothy  Lind  Faxon  (Mrs. 
Raymond)  since  the  10th  reunion 
but  we  understand  that  she  is  now 
living  in  Milton.  Chris  Moore  has 
been  specialling  and  living  on  the 
Hill  since  she  was  discharged  from 
the  Army.  Does  anyone  know 
Nora  Morrissey's  address?  We 
heard  that  she  was  in  the  army, 
too,  that  she  is  back  specialling 
but  we  don't  know  for  sure. 

Audrey  Merrow  Beloff  (Mrs. 
Carl)  wrote  us  from  Marblehead, 
26  Seavier  Avenue:  "Would  en- 
joy seeing  or  hearing  from  any 
of  you.  Enjoyed  the  May  NEWS 
LETTER  very  much.  I still  have 
the  same  husband  and  a 12-year 
old  son,  Paul,  and  one  dog,  Tim- 
mie.  I'm  Director  of  Nursing  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  Marblehead  and, 
also,  teach  health  and  home 
nursing  in  the  High  School.  Carl, 
my  husband,  is  Chief  of  Research 
and  Education  for  the  Veterans' 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Any  29er  out 
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of  the  A.N.C.  aspiring  a degree 
should  see  him  at  his  office,  17 
Court  Street,  Boston  and  make 
herself  known.  Would  love  to 
come  to  the  dinner  but  I cannot 
get  away  weekends  at  this  time 
of  year.  We  have  a small  place 
at  Rye,  N.  H.  and  family  pressure 
urges  me  to  go  to  Rye  every  Fri- 
day night." 

Peg  McGarry  Becker  (Mrs.  Ar- 
nold) whom  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  with  us  at  our 
get-together  is  now  enroute  to  join 
her  husband.  Major  Becker,  in 
Nurenberg,  Germany.  Jean  Mc- 
Gaughey  can  be  addressed  at  the 
Statler  where  she  has  charge  of 
the  clinic  for  the  employees.  Alice 
McKinney  Selesnick  got  away 
from  her  family,  too,  to  come  from 
Nahant  to  join  us.  Since  then  the 
Selesnick's  have  moved  to  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  Dr. 
Selesnick  is  with  the  Veteran's 
Bureau.  Erma  Nichols  Hirtle  is 
another  of  our  members  from 
whom  we  have  had  no  direct 
word.  We  have  a Rockland,  Mass, 
address  but  won't  someone  let 
Erma  know  that  we  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  her  as 
well  as  from  all  the  members  of 
the  class. 

Mary  Norton  Frank  (Mrs.  Henry) 
has  moved  to  Latham,  N.  Y.  Her 
husband  is  Industrial  Engineer 
with  Cluett  -Peabody  (Arrow 
Shirts).  She  writes  us:  "I  have 
added  a boy  to  my  collection  of 
three  girls  one  of  whom  is  a red- 
head with  everything  that  goes 
with  it.  The  boy  is  a darling  and 
well  worth  waiting  for.  They  cer- 
tainly manage  to  keep  me  busy 
and  going  every  minute.  Training 
was  never  like  this." 

Helen  Pease  Sullivan  (Mrs.  Leo) 
keeps  herself  as  busy  as  six  ac- 
tive people  with  community  in- 


terests in  Burlington,  Vermont.  We 
have  addresses  for  Florence  Pfarr 
Thompson  (Mrs.  G.  E.),  Winifred 
Parsons  Jebens  (Mrs.  J.  H.,  Jr.)  who 
was  in  the  A.N.C.,  Florence  Sew- 
all  Freccia  (Mrs.  Frank)  Dorothy 
Stoney,  who  joined  the  A.N.C.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  Celina 
Theriault — who  has  recently  come 
back  to  special,  Clara  White  Mit- 
chell (Mrs.  Wilfred)  but  your  sec- 
retary would  like  some  direct 
news.  If  the  NEWS  LETTERS  and 
other  communications  haven't 
reached  you  do  let  us  know  and 
we  will  forthwith  put  you  properly 
on  our  mailing  list.  Mail  for  Pris- 
cilla Thompson  Magee  (Mrs.  W. 
B.)  that  was  sent  out  in  June  was 
returned  from  San  Diego  in  June 
of  this  year.  Does  anyone  have 
an  address  for  Priscilla  that  will 
reach  her? 

Gene  Leavitt  Roberts  (Mrs.  Jos- 
eph) lives  in  Needham.  Susan  is 
ten  years  old  and  Gene  keeps  her- 
self very  active  in  community 
work — Girl  Scouts  and  Sunday 
School.  Eunice  Rose  and  Helen 
Shaw  were  in  the  A.N.C.  with  the 
M.G.H.  Unit.  Eunice  made  a trip 
to  California  but  decided,  after  a 
few  weeks  that  she  likes  Boston 
better.  She  and  Helen  are  spec- 
ialling.  Ruth  Sherburne  Forrance 
(Mrs.  William)  lives  in  Natick.  She 
brought  to  the  dinner  a picture  of 
her  15  year  old  son  who  towers 
several  inches  above  his  mother. 
Marie  Smith  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Jos- 
eph) arrived  looking  as  though 
her  family  agreed  with  her.  Marie 
lives  at  14  Strathmore  Road,  Me- 
thuen. The  Hamiltons  have  three 
children,  Joseph  10,  Ann  Marie  5 
and  Billy  4.  Mr.  H.  is  a member 
of  the  Methuen  School  Committee, 
is  still  with  the  Eastern  Mass. 
Street  Railway.  Marie  does  part 
time  anesthesia  at  St.  Joseph's  in 
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Lowell.  "Keeps  my  hand  in  and 
helps  the  pocket  book,  too.  My 
husband  is  Margaret  Hamilton's 
brother." 

Ruth  Smith  wrote  us  a nice  long 
letter  from  Seattle,  Washington, 
13528  42nd  N.E.  She  says:  "I 
tried  to  get  into  the  Navy  but  it 
appeared  that  they  did  not  want 
anyone  with  a fractured  skull,  a 
bump  on  the  head  that  I got  in  a 
little  accident  a few  years  ago. 
So,  in  July  of  1949  I returned  to 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  a pub- 
lic health  nurse.  That's  how  El- 
lice Drew  Hawkes  happened  to 
see  me  in  the  Newsreel.  My 
brother-in-law  was  aboard  a ship 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  first  ship  to 
start  shooting  at  the  planes  and 
it  was  pretty  ghastly  to  be  so  near 
and  yet  with  no  way  of  getting 
or  sending  news. 

The  first  three  months  of  the 
war  was  spent  in  waiting  and 
wondering.  I,  with  the  other 
nurses,  was  immediately  frozen 
to  my  district.  Mine  was  in  rural 
Hawaii  50  miles  from  Hilo.  We 
were  surely  grounded  as  the  rain 
came  down  as  only  tropical  rain 
can  come,  and  history  was  made 
during  that  prolonged  downpour, 
but  that  was  a censored  subject 
not  to  be  talked  about.  We  were 
restricted  on  gasolene  and  there- 
fore unable  to  make  many  of  our 
routine  field  trips.  We  had  to  be 
in  our  house  after  blackout  and 
on  call  for  anything  at  all  times. 
For  me  this  included  several  night 
trips  with  the  plantation  doctor  to 
deliver  'black  out'  babies.  I never 
helped  with  one  without  thinking 
of  Miss  McCrae.  Remember  how 
she  stressed  improvising?  Well, 
we  improvised,  and  I'm  afraid  we 
went  a few  steps  beyond  the  ones 
Miss  McCrae  would  approve,  but 
we  never  lost  a mother  nor  a 


baby.  Of  course  we  arrived  a bit 
late,  occasionally,  but  blackout 
driving  through  fog  and  rain  was 
no  simple  matter  on  those  country 
roads.  And,  we  were  never  sure 
where  a civilian  guard  was  sta- 
tioned or  whether  he  would  shoot 
before  we  could  identify  our- 
selves. 

March  16,  1942  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days 
of  the  war  for  me.  It  was  on  that 
rainy  day  that  truck  load  after 
truck  load  of  American  troops 
went  whizzing  through  our  vil- 
lage of  Honakaa.  They  were  the 
first  armed  protection  we  had  had. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Filipino,  Por- 
tugese, Hawaiian  and  the  few 
Caucasian  men  in  the  community 
had  been  our  only  defense.  Be- 
lieve me  that  the  sight  of  those 
khaki  clad  American  soldiers  was 
a most  thrilling  experience. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  things  seemed  to  be- 
come more  organized.  The  Board 
of  Health  conducted  the  compul- 
sory immunization  stations  and 
we  got  aid  from  the  army  medi- 
cal department.  One  of  our  sta- 
tions was  in  a little  valley,  down 
by  the  ocean,  snuggled  between 
high  cliffs  to  which  we  had  to  go 
on  horseback.  This  was  no  new 
experience  to  me  as  it  was  in  my 
district  and  I had  to  make  the  trip 
once  a month  — weather  permit- 
ting. Another  station  was  on  the 
top  of  a mountain,  but  we  could 
make  the  trip  to  it  in  a car  by 
stopping  frequently  to  refill  the 
radiator  with  water.  It  was  an 
interesting  experience  but  I was 
happy  to  be  transferred  to  Hon- 
olulu that  November.  We  were 
always  busy  but  more  so  when 
the  Board  of  Health  had  the  job 
of  controlling  the  Dengue  Fever 
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epidemic,  just  before  the  Makin- 
Tarawa  invasion. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  I was 
released  in  order  to  return  home 
for  some  terminal  illnesses  occur- 
ing  in  my  family.  Until  the  war 
was  over  I did  Industrial  Nursing 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces,  at  one 
of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Plants.  Now 
I am  back  at  the  University  of 
Washington  getting  my  B.S.  I've 
changed  over  from  a public  health 
major  to  industrial  nursing.  While 
you  are  enjoying  your  dinner  and 
each  of  you  can  picture  me  sur- 
rounded by  books  and  studying 
for  final  exams.  I'll  be  moving 
about  until  I get  settled  working 
again  but  the  address,  which  is 
my  sister  Leslie's,  will  reach  me. 
I shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
any  one  or  all  of  you.  Does  any- 
one know  where  Hannah  Mere- 
dith Kimball  is?''  Latest  address 
is  (Mrs.  Solon  T.  Kimball)  Box 
1142,  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  but 
we  have  had  no  direct  word, 
Ruth.  If  you  hear  from  her  let 
your  secretary  know,  please. 

Claire  St.  Louis  Drapeau  (Mrs. 
lean)  lives  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  321 
Maple  Street.  We  hoped  to  see 
her  at  the  dinner  but  she  couldn't 
make  it.  Flo  Swanson  is  in  the 
Admitting  Office  at  the  B.L.I.  Flo 
had  recently  been  in  a taxi  acci- 
dent so  was  unable  to  join  us,  but 
she  looked  well  at  the  M.S.N.A. 
Convention  in  late  October. 

Muriel  Thomas  Macrobbie  (Mrs. 
J.)  wrote  lohnnie  in  the  late  spring: 
"Like  many  others,  we  were  forced 
to  break  up  our  home  on  account 
of  the  war.  The  children  and  I 
moved  to  Sagamore,  on  the  Cape 
with  my  folks,  when  my  husband 
went  into  the  Navy  on  March  31, 
1944.  He  served  for  five  months 
in  the  Pacific  and  was  released 
on  December  17,  1945.  We  are 


still  in  Sagamore  as  we  are  un- 
able to  find  a home  nearer  Bos- 
ton. I am  enclosing  a snapshot 
of  my  children.  My  oldest,  Edna, 
is  2 years  and  10  months  and  Ian 
Bruce,  my  baby  is  2 years  and  10 
months.  There  isn't  any  particu- 
lar news  about  myself.  I just  keep 
busy  with  my  children.  Wish  I 
might  be  able  to  see  you  all  on 
June  8th  but  I just  can't  make  it. 
Get  together  again  and  all  the 
best  wishes  to  everyone." 

Irma  Trentini  Valz  (Mrs.  D.  G.) 
and  her  family  live  in  Andover. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  Irma 
with  us  on  June  8th.  She  is  Chair- 
man of  Home  Nursing  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  her  community,  also, 
Chairman  of  recruitment.  During 
the  war  she  taught  Home  Nursing 
and  last  fall  took  the  instructor's 
course.  Irma  has  two  children, 
Paola  13  and  Donald  12.  We 
haven't  seen  Ruth  Webb  Brayton 
(Mrs.  Bradford)  for  just  ages  but 
she  wrote  in  the  spring:  "I  shall 
certainly  try  to  make  it  if  1929  gets 
together,  which  I hope  will  be  in 
the  not-too-distant  future.  My  hus- 
band and  I are  celebrating  our 
15th  wedding  anniversary  this 
year.  He  is  a childrens'  photog- 
rapher and  runs  his  own  business 
here  in  New  Bedford.  We  have 
3 children,  Barbara  13,  Virginia 
10,  and  Bradford  Clark,  Jr.  1 
year." 

Anna  Wedell  Campbell  (Mrs. 
Donald)  lives  in  Stockbridge  and 
would  be  pleased  if  anyone  going 
through  the  Berkshires  would  stop 
by  to  see  her.  We  haven't  heard 
from  her  since  she  was  in  Boston 
in  the  early  spring.  Dorothy  Wil- 
son is  in  New  York  City  in  public 
health  so  far  as  we  know  but  we 
have  no  direct  word  from  Dot. 
Janet  Wood  is  working  for  her  de- 
gree in  nursing  education.  Janet 
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is  Nursing  Arts  Instructor  at  the 
Faulkner  Hospital. 

That's  all  of  us.  Of  the  entire 
class  of  83  only  one  has  died, 
Elizabeth  White — some  years  ago, 
61  percent  have  husbands  while 
39  percent  are  enjoying  single 
blessedness.  We  aren't  exactly 
sure,  but  according  to  the  figures 
that  we  have,  those  of  us  enjoying 
single  blessedness  are  aunts  to 
about  77  nieces  and  nephews.  We 
want  to  get  our  data  up  to  the 
minute  so  won't  you  answer  fu- 
ture queries  promptly.  And,  if 
there  is  any  question  that  your 
secretary  can  give  you  do  not 
hesitate  to  write — or  if  you  want 
more  detailed  addresses  for  any 
of  your  particular  pals  in  the 
class. 

1930 

M.  Vera  Eastham  Dormer  (Mrs. 
lohn  M.  Dormer)  of  259  Porter 
Street,  Manchester,  Connecticut  is 
a very  busy  house  wife  and  finds 
little  time  for  nursing  activities. 
She  writes  us,  "Lately  I have  been 
active  in  Mothers'  Circles,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  and  am  go- 
ing to  take  on  the  responsibilities 
of  a Den  Mother,  since  my  oldest 
boy  wants  to  be  a Cub  Scout. 
Since  I do  all  my  own  sewing 
(did  you  ever  make  a pair  of 
trousers?)  and  my  own  house- 
work, my  time  is  well  filled. 

Janice  Evans  Burak  (Mrs.  Ter- 
rence Burak)  gives  her  address 
as:  5450  Netherland  Avenue,  Riv- 
erdale,  New  York,  63,  New  York. 

Ruth  Drake  Lincoln  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Lincoln)  lives  in  Suffield, 
Connecticut  and  is  the  mother  of 
two  boys. 

1931 

Margaret  M.  Foley  (Mrs.  Clifford 
F.  Foley)  is  another  busy  house- 


wife. She  lives  at  37  Beacon  St., 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Marion  I.  Roope  Helbig  (Mrs. 
Walter  A.  Flelbig)  tells  us  she 
finds  a nursing  background  is  ex- 
cellent training  for  community 
service.  Except  for  a short  period 
of  part  time  work  at  White  Plains 
Hospital,  New  York,  during  the 
war,  she  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  nursing.  But  she  was 
on  her  local  casualty  station  team 
during  the  war,  taught  two  Home 
Nursing  Classes  and  is  now 
Home  Nursing  Chairman  in  her 
community.  Her  address  is  10 
Minerva  Drive,  Colonial  Heights, 
Tuckahoe  P.  O.,  New  York. 

1932 

Herta  Paula  Schneppershoff 
Severud  (Mrs.  Olaf  J.  Severud)  is 
living  at  42  Susquehanna  Ave., 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 

1933 

Margaret  Nelson  is  taking  the 
Public  Course  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

Grace  Shattuck  Steward  (Mrs. 
Baldwin  Steward)  has  moved 
from  Manlius,  New  York  to  Devon 
Lane  Farm,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

Lois  Gammon  Fielding  (Mrs. 
Robert  L.)  44  Lorraine  Street,  Ros- 
lindale,  Massachusetts  has  volun- 
teered to  serve  as  secretary  for 
her  class. 

1934 

Eva  Belcher  Conners  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam E.  Connors)  is  doing  General 
Duty  at  Leonard  Morse  Hospital, 
Natick,  Mass.  Her  address  is  45 
East  Central  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Barbara  Berry  Leahy  (Mrs.  John 
P.  Leahy)  does  Floor  Duty  two 
nights  a week  at  Leonard  Morse 
Hospital;  Natick,  Massachusetts. 
She  writes,  "I  would  like  a re- 
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union  of  the  February  Section  of 
the  Class  of  1934.  I had  one  at 
my  house  in  1941  and  would  be 
willing  to  have  another  one  if 
others  are  interested."  She  now 
lives  at  10  Marion  Street,  Natick. 
Mass. 

Bertha  Coskie  Proctor  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Kirby)  of  2107  West  20th, 
Logn  Beach,  California  stopped 
on  her  way  to  visit  her  parents 
in  Maine.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren, June,  Geraldine,  and  Ron- 
ald. 

Rita  Rein,  an  Ensign  in  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps,  left  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1946  for  duty  in  Guam. 

Hendrika  Vanderschurr  (Baker 
Memorial)  wants  to  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  class  Round 
Robin.  Members  of  the  class  in 
such  far  off  places  as  Florida  and 
Mississippi  are  asking  for  it  so 
why  not  get  it  into  the  mail  again. 

Elizabeth  Smith  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  on 
September  1. 

1935 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Monagle  (Elizabeth  Haworth),  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Jean,  July  29, 
1946  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Nancy  has  a brother,  Dick  and  a 
sister,  Kay.  The  Monagles  live  at 
1464  North  Colorado  Avenue,  In- 
diana. 

Barbara  E.  Phillips  is  College 
Nurse  at  Radcliffe  College  and  is 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1948  at 
the  College.  Barbara  asks  the 
Class  of  1935  to  let  her  know 
whether  they  would  like  to  have 
her  serve  as  "news  secretary" 
and  if  they  would  like  a news 
letter  twice  a year — subscription 
price  twenty-five  cents  as  paper 
and  stamps  cost  money.  Bar- 


bara's address  is  64  Brattle  St., 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

1936 

Barbara  Groff  Harvey  had  her 
second  child,  Kevin  Barry,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1946  at  Richardson  House. 
She  is  now  at  233  Nottinham 

Boulevard,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Edith  Lee  MacCormick  (Mrs. 

Robert  W.  MacCormick)  gives  her 
address  as:  61  Bickford  Road, 

East  Braintree,  84  Mass. 

Eunice  V.  Pike  is  doing  Mis- 
sionary Work  in  Mexico. 

Marie  Scherer  Andrews  (Mrs. 

Joseph  W.  Andrews)  is  Instructor 
in  Advanced  Orthopedic  Nursing 
at  Boston  University.  She  lives 
at  132  Main  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Smith  Dicks  (Mrs.  Rus- 
sell L.  Dicks)  of  201  East  Delaware 
Place,  Chicago  11,  111.,  writes  that 
her  husband  is  Chaplain  at  Wes- 
ley Memorial  Hospital.  She  also 
says,  "We  live  in  the  Nurses' 
Home  of  Wesley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital— 450  nurses  in  this  building, 
so  you  see  hospital  life  is  very 
much  a part  of  us.  We  have  just 
taken  in  a class  of  82  and  of 
course  there  are  those  graduating 
all  the  time.  We've  been  here 
long  enough  now  that  we  can 
remember  the  day  the  graduates 
came  in  as  Pre-clinicals.  It's 
guite  a life  and  what  an  atmos- 
phere to  raise  children  in!  You 
might  be  interested  to  know  that 
my  husband  is  writing  a Nursing 
Ethics  book  in  collaboration  with 
Miss  Lucille  Petry.  We  expect  big 
things  from  this  two  volume  set. 
He  writes  number  I and  Miss  Pe- 
try, number  II,  as  I understand 
it." 

Julie  De  Mane  Crofoot  (Mrs. 
Michael)  writes  us  from  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  where  the  Crofoots 
live  at  412  N.  Elmwood  Road. 
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1937 

Married:  Rebecca  Benedict  to 
Robert  V.  Crosier  on  August  11, 
1946  in  Basin,  Wyoming.  During 
the  War,  Rebecca  was  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  attached  to 
the  126th  General  Hospital  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  her  hus- 
band was  with  the  13th  Air  Force 
in  the  same  theatre.  Their  pres- 
ent address  is  Box  443,  Basin, 
Wyoming. 

Marjorie  T.  Burke  Richards 

(Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Richards)  is  living 
at  285  Bellevue  St.,  Newton,  58, 
Massachusetts. 

Mary  C.  Cook  (1st  Lt.  A.N.C.), 
N 753087,  29th  General  Hospital, 
A.P.O.  1054,  c/o  P.M.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Mary  writes, 
"I  am  in  a large  general  hospital 
in  Korea  and  expect  to  have  a 
tour  of  duty  here.  We  are  about 
40  air  miles  from  the  Russian  oc- 
cupied part  of  Korea  and  about 
100  miles  from  it  by  road.  We  are 
1C  miles  from  Seoul,  the  capital 
City." 

Ethel  Carleton  Kiess  (Mrs.  Ar- 
thur W.  Kiess)  sends  a note  from 
1428  via  Del  Mar,  Schenectady, 
8,  New  York  saying  that  she  has 
a young  son,  Wade,  who  is  four 
and  a new  baby  girl,  Carolyn 
Frances,  born  on  July  12th. 

Agnes  Todd  Lang  Reynolds 
(Mrs.  C.  Robert  Reynolds)  has  just 
moved  to  a recently  purchased 
Cape  Cod  house  at  51  Union  St., 
Holbrook,  Mass.  Her  husband  is 
back  after  three  years  in  the  serv- 
ice and  plans  to  open  his  dental 
office  there.  Agnes  has  volun- 
teered to  serve  as  class  secretary. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ger- 
ard King  (Evelyn  Curley)  a son, 
Michael  Curtis,  on  October  18, 
1946  at  Beverly  Hospital. 

Georgia  Shull  Vandersloot  (Mrs. 
Peter  Vandersloot)  of  4778  College 


Ave.,  San  Diago,  Calif.,  is  keep- 
ing her  busy  with  her  four  chil- 
dren, Karen,  Ralph,  Jan,  and 
Diane. 

Catherine  Leonard  Grotty  (Mrs. 
Harold  Crotty)  lives  at  762  Colum- 
bia Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
E.  Hollidge  (Elizabeth  Smith)  of 
North  Quincy,  Mass.,  a son,  Ed- 
ward Winthrop,  on  September  19, 
1946  at  the  Richardson  House. 

Margaret  Heyse  has  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Nursing  at  Wayne  Uni- 
versity. Previously,  she  was  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Nursing  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Laurianne  Beaudette  Graham 
(Mrs.  John  D.)  gives  her  address 
as  Route  No.  2,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky. 

1938 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bygrave  (Lucy  Elliott  Denio)  of 
Concord  Road,  South  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  a third  daughter,  Susan 
Prentice,  on  September  13,  1946. 
Lucy  has  volunteered  to  serve  as 
secretary  for  her  section. 

Ruth  M.  Farrisey  has  been  given 
a Robb  Scholarship  and  is  tak- 
ing the  Public  Health  Course  at 
Simmons  College. 

Married:  Mary  A.  Frazer  to 

Joseph  Cavanagh  at  St.  Gregory's 
Church,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1946.  Mary  served  over- 
seas with  the  6th  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Bertha  Navas  Briggs  (Mrs.  Dan 
Porter  Briggs),  whose  husband  is 
a Major  in  the  United  States 
Army,  lives  at  102 A Schofield  Cir- 
cle, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Grace  Walsh  Rooney  (Mrs.  John 
Rooney)  of  440  Bedford  Avenue, 
Mt.  Vernon,  New  York  is  a very 
busy  mother,  having  three  chil- 
dren. 
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1939 

Born:  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B. 
Smith  (Beulah  Cunningham)  a 
daughter,  Judith  Anne,  on  October 
22,  1946.  The  Smiths  give  their 
address  as  Central  Avenue,  Gun- 
lock,  New  Jersey. 

Alice  R.  Clarke  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  Editor  of  R.N. 

Jean  Carter  Morgan  (Mrs.  Fred 
S.  Morgan)  is  doing  Deep  Therapy 
and  Radiation  Nursing.  Her  ad- 
dress is:  96  South  21st  Street,  Col- 
umbus, 5,  Ohio. 

Lucia  Sloper  is  now  Mrs.  Win- 
field C.  Goulden  and  lives  at  122 
West  End  Avenue,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 

Ruth  Haddon,  having  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  is  a student  at  Simmons 
College. 

Barbara  Peterson  is  attending 
Boston  University.  She  and  Ruth- 
ie  Haddon  are  living  at  98  Charles 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  Crossland  Matricaria 
(Mrs.  D.  Anthony  Matricaria) 
writes  from  73  Howard  Avenue, 
Ansonia,  Conn,  that  her  husband 
is  Editor  of  the  Aeronautical  Tech- 
nical Publication — United  Aircraft 
and  she  has  two  daughters. 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington 
(Mrs.  Shelby)  has  accepted  the 
appointment  as  Associate  Editor 
of  the  QUARTERLY. 

1940 

Mary  Reardon  McDonough 

(Mrs.  William  J.  McDonough)  has 
moved  from  418  Clinton  Street  to 
735  Rosswell  Avenue,  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Mary  Gilmore  is  working  for 
her  degree  in  Nursing  Education 
at  Simmons  College. 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs. 
Luther  Johnson,  Jr.)  writes  from 
Box  441,  Heavener,  Oklahoma, 


"Have  no  children — but  51  gold- 
fish, one  Chihuahua  dog  and  one 
dog  of  undertimed  origin." 

Born:  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Morris  (Lillian  Luby)  of  228  Church 
Street,  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  a 
son,  Robert  B.  Morris,  on  July  2, 
1946. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Huston,  on  May  14,  1946  at  Bridge- 
port Hospital.  The  Hustons  live 
at  142  Beechmont  Avenue,  Bridge- 
port 6,  Conn. 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 
Lester  C.  Mudge)  gives  her  ad- 
dress as  271-3  77th  Avenue,  New 
Hyde  Park,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

Married:  Lois  Elizabeth  Pruss- 
man  to  Richard  Ervin  Lawrence 
on  November  2,  1946  in  Athol, 
Massachusetts. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell 
L.  Goldthwaite,  Jr.  (Mary  Huckins) 
of  Everett,  Mass.,  a son,  Steven 
Douglas,  on  October  22,  1946. 
The  Goldwaites  live  at  39  Stuart 
St.,  Everett  49,  Mass. 

1941 

Winifred  Holmes  Griffin  (Mrs. 
George  Griffin)  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Cambridge  Red  Cross  as 
Director  of  Home  Nursing  and  Pro- 
fessional Advisor  to  the  other 
services  where  expert  nursing 
counsel  is  required.  She  is  living 
at  19  Maple  Avenue,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Irene  Ahonen  Swanson  (Mrs. 
William  E.  Swanson)  has  moved 
from  180  Bunnell  Street,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut  to  Sasco  Hill 
Terrace,  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

Married:  Edith  Evelyn  Miles  to 
Lt.  Huntington  Porter,  A.U.S.M.C. 
on  October  12,  1946  in  Milton, 
Mass. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R. 
Desmond  (Barbara  Campbell)  a 
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daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1946.  Barbara  gives  her 
address  as:  Apt.  C,  235  Charter 
Oak  Terrace,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bertha  Cady  maintains  her 
own  Hourly  Nursing  Service  at 
144  Prospect  Street,  Waterbury  1, 
Connecticut. 

Mary  Sullivan  Peters  (Mrs.  C. 
Cline  Peters)  gives  her  latest  ad- 
dress as  Box  1109,  Canton,  North 
Carolina. 

1942 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
A.  Westberg  (Jean  Cooper)  a son, 
Jon  Leonard,  July  5,  1946,  at  the 
Lawrence  General  Hospital.  Jean 
and  Leonard  live  at  38  Bradford 
Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Helen  Watters  Washburn  (Mrs. 
Clayton  A.  Washburn)  writes  us 
from  3420  West  Lexington  Street, 
Chicago  24,  Illinois. 

Bernice  White  Turner  (Mrs.  By- 
ron C.  Turner)  writes,  "We  sold 
our  farm  in  Massachusetts,  built 
ourselves  a house  trailer  and 
started,  in  June,  1946,  to  see  the 
country.  To  date,  we  have  trav- 
eled about  4000  miles  and  have 
seen  parts  of  nineteen  of  these 
United  States.  We  are  here  at 
5508  North  4th  Street,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico  for  the  winter 
and  expect  to  see  more  of  the 
Southwest  and  Pacific  States  next 
year.  Our  little  daughter  thrives 
in  this  climate,  and  we  are  meet- 
ing many  interesting  and  friendly 
people." 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin 
Mabry  (Caroline  A.  Parker)  a son, 
Thomas  Edward,  on  September 
30,  1946.  The  Mabry's  live  at  Oak- 
dale Farms,  8241  Simons  Drive, 
Norfolk  5,  Virginia. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hud- 
son, Jr.  (Parmela  M.  Bruno),  at 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  a 
daughter,  on  June  17,  1946.  The 


Hudsons  have  moved  from  4 Tru- 
man Street,  New  London,  Conn, 
to  4 Woodvale,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina. 

Gertrude  Doliber  Sawyer  (Mrs. 
Carl  S.  Sawyer)  gives  her  address 
as  R.F.D.  1,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Ruth  Meyer  Smith  Bunting  (Mrs. 
William  G.  Bunting)  writes  from 
74  Cony  Street,  Augusta,  Maine, 
"My  husband  is  at  present  in 
Japan  and  I expect  to  join  him 
him  when  the  baby  is  6 months 
old."  William  Allen  Bunting  was 
born  October  10,  1946. 

Priscilla  Farrar  Cram  has  moved 
from  Eugene,  Oregon  to  3414  S.W. 
11th  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

1943 

Married:  Stella  O'Mara  to  Jo- 
seph T.  Zanca  on  January  9,  1946 
in  East  Millinocket,  Maine.  The 
Zancas  are  now  living  at  503  West 
121  Street,  N.  Y.  Stella  is  a Visit- 
ing Nurse  with  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  of  New  York. 

1944 

Married:  Barbara  Thorben  to 
Killiam  Davis  Sharp,  Jr.,  on  June 
1,  1946  in  Rumford,  R.  I.  The 
Sharps  are  at  home  at  311  Ridge 
Road,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ann  Hull  is  the  recipient  of  a 
scholarship  in  Orthopedics  from 
the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis.  She  is  studying 
at  Boston  University. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Oakes,  Jr.  (Gunvor  Carlson)  a 
daughter,  Lynne  Geraldine  on 
October  6,  1946. 

Martha  Addison  McCain  (Mrs. 
Samuel  N.  Jr.,)  writes  from  Copen- 
hagen, N.  Y.;  "I  am  having  a 
wonderful  and  busy  life  as  rural 
minister's  wife  and  finding  the 
great  usefulness  of  3 years'  nurses' 
training.  I would  be  glad  to  try  to 
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get  a class  letter,  but  I have  no 
kind  of  a class  list."  Will  the  class 
of  1944  write  to  Martha  giving 
them  their  addresses  and  those  of 
the  classmates  with  whom  they 
correspond  and  any  news  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  members. 

Mary  Richards  Shattuck  writes 
from  36  Raleigh  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.:  "My  husband  is  interning 
in  Pediatrics  here  at  the  Strong 
Memorial  and  I am  doing  general 
staff  duty  on  a private  floor." 

Virginia  Carroll  Verochi  (Mrs. 
Lawrence)  gives  her  address  as 
477  Westwood  Avenue,  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey. 

Barbara  Came  Arrington  (Mrs. 
Harold  L.)  writes  from  1601  Locust 
Street,  Commerce,  Texas:  "I  joined 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  April, 
1945  and  was  discharged  in  June, 
1946." 

1945 

Mary  Thurlow  Goodman  (Mrs. 
Kenneth  E.)  writes  us  from  Cam- 
den, Maine  where  her  address  is 
18  Limerock  Street.  The  Good- 
mans  have  one  son,  Dale  Kernit, 
born  on  March  24,  1946. 

Dorothy  Dayton  Morgan  (Mrs. 
Thomas  W.)  writes  us  a very  gen- 
erous letter  about  herself  and 
classmates:  "Since  graduating 

my  life  has  been  rather  hectic. 
I entered  Boston  University  School 
of  Education  as  soon  as  I finished 
at  the  General.  On  April  15,  1946 
I was  married  to  Lt.  Thomas  W. 
Morgan  whom  I met  while  I was 
a student  at  the  MGH.  He  was  a 
medical  student  assigned  to  B7. 
After  interning  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  in  surgery,  my  husband 
was  called  into  the  Army.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  stationed  at  the  Army 
War  College  and  we  are  living 
in  Arlington,  Virginia  (1617  N. 
Edgewood  St.)  I got  my  B.S.  in 
Education  in  July. 

I should  like  to  include  the  fol- 


lowing about  my  classmates,  too: 
Donna  Conroy  is  now  working  for 
her  father  who  is  in  general  prac- 
tice in  Ogden,  Utah.  She  expects 
to  become  pediatric  supervisor 
when  a new  hospital  is  opened  in 
Ogden.  Mary  Cunningham  for- 
merly head  nurse  on  Baker  2,  is 
working  for  the  V.N.A.  in  Boston. 
Mary  covers  the  East  Boston  dis- 
trict. 

Married:  Emily  Louise  Howe  to 
Jamse  W.  Dashner,  on  August  12, 
1946,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Scanlon  to  Mr.  S.  Scavotto 
on  July  6,  1946.  Sandra  Scavotto, 
Mary's  classmate,  was  a brides- 
maid. 

Dorothy  L.  Dill  to  Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert 
C.  Carruthers  on  March  16,  1946, 
in  Mansfield,  Massachusetts.  The 
Carruthers  now  live  at  60  Wash- 
ington St.,  Ayer,  Mass.  Dorothy 
is  a staff  nurse  in  the  college  in- 
firmary and  her  husband  is  at- 
tending Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege." 

The  Alumnae  Association  greets 
the  following  new  members: 

Mrs.  Clara  Griffin  Valentine 

(1921) 

Florence  Giberti  (1929) 

Mrs.  Jane  Stricklnad  Bailey 
(1943) 

Mrs.  Mary  Fagan  Goodhue 

(1944) 

Mary  C.  Fitzgerald  (1945) 

From  the  Class  of  1946: 

Alice  M.  Maddern 
Caroline  M.  Cook 
Alice  Heyman 
Barbara  M.  Kelleher 
Edna  L.  Walcott 
Mrs.  Alicia  Karvellas  Dench 
Marjorie  C.  Bell 
Irene  M.  O'Leary 
Carolyn  V.  Furness 
Kathleen  A.  McIntyre 
Elsie  N.  Rosendale 
Cora  E.  Bigelow 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  GEN  BAKER 


If  the  members  of  our  little  class 
which  entered  M.G.H.  in  Febru- 
ary 1936  and  which  after  high 
mortality  graduated  in  February 
1939  had  been  asked  who  was 
the  best  nurse  among  us,  we 
should  have  answered  in  unison, 
"Gen  Baker!" 

Genevieve  Baker  entered  our 
school  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
— to  most  of  us  ten  years  ago  that 
seemed  pretty  old  — after  nine 
years  at  the  Robert  Breck  Brig- 
ham Hospital,  where  she  had 
graduated  from  a one-year  course 
for  attendant  nurses.  Her  matur- 
ity and  practical  experience  we 
fumbling  ones  accepted  as  her 
advantage  and  ours;  it  is  a com- 
mentary on  her  nature  that  in  a 
pretty  anxious  and  competitive 
situation  it  never  occurred  to  us 
to  resent  her  superiority.  She  was 
that  rare  person  who  can  excel 
without  inspiring  hostility. 

Had  her  story  been  generally 
known,  what  we  thought  an  ad- 
vantage would  have  been  seen 
as  hardship  bravely  and  cleverly 
surpassed.  Though  her  mind  was 
broad,  keen,  and  ambitious,  she 
had  entered  a school  for  attend- 
ant nurses  because  she  had  only 
a grammar  school  education.  In 
her  native  Chatham  on  Cape  Cod 
she  was  so  prostrated  by  asthma 
that  she  could  not  attend  school. 
By  some  insight  she  rightly  sur- 
mised that  in  another  environ- 
ment her  asthma  would  go  away; 
so  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
chose  a course  at  the  Robert  Brig- 
ham as  her  first  step  toward  edu- 
cation and  independence.  Her 
high  school  credits,  four  years  of 
them,  were  accumulated  at  night 
while  she  earned  her  daily  living. 


When  her  credits  were  complete 
and  her  bank  account  had  grown 
sufficiently,  she  applied  for  and 
obtained  admission  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  as  it  was 
then  called.  She  had  saved 
enough  money  to  go  through 
training  without  borrowing  a 
penny,  but  she  bought  no  clothes 
for  three  years,  even  after  she 
had  lost  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 
lust  to  be  admitted  to  our  school 
was  for  her  a sort  of  pinnacle  of 
achievement.  Prouder  probe 
never  put  on  blue,  nor  more  ra- 
diant graduate  wore  white. 

Between  the  blue  and  the  white 
she  passed  those  years  in  checks 
by  which  we  remember  her.  I can 
see  her  now,  going  down  one  of 
the  long  corridors  at  B.  L.  I.  to 
dispose  of  a laundry  bag,  toeing 
out  a trifle,  stepping  sedately  as 
if  she  were  just  going  on  duty  in- 
stead of  having  done  up  nine  pa- 
tients by  nine  fifteen  in  the  morn- 
ing. Inveterate  Cape  Codder  that 
she  was,  she  never  appeared  to 
hurry,  but  she  did  more  than  her 
share.  Her  best  fun  was  to  do 
the  hardest  and  most  thankless 
jobs,  be  it  getting  the  utility  room 
ready  for  inspection  or  giving  a 
successful  footsoak  to  the  most 
challenging  feet  she  could  find. 
Patients  saved  up  for  her  those 
requests  which  they  dared  not 
make  of  students  who  would  show 
impatience  or  dismay.  She  did 
not  mind  spending  her  off-duty 
time  in  the  library  doing  class- 
work  assignments.  I imagine 
there  were  times  when  she  was 
the  only  one  of  us  who  did  any 
course  reading  other  than  redi- 
gestion of  our  own  lecture  notes. 
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But  she  loved  the  "Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,"  too,  especially  the  hos- 
pital stories  which  Hannah  Lees 
was  writing  at  that  time  and  Les- 
lie Ford's  detective  stories  which 
were  new  then.  From  our  slender 
budget  we  provided  and  shared 
copies  of  the  first  Colonel  Prim- 
rose story.  Years  after,  when  I 
visited  her  in  Lansing,  she  had 
saved  me  all  the  installments  of 
a new  serial  about  him.  I read  it 
in  the  sleeper  homeward  bound 
and  never  told  her  I had  rather 
lost  my  taste  for  the  Colonel  and 
the  widow.  Perhaps  she  had  lost 
hers,  too. 

Whatever  she  knew  she  glad- 
ly shared.  No  one  ever  was  afraid 
to  ask  her  for  help,  for  she  never 
poisoned  it  with  condescension. 
Yet  she  expected  others  to  do 
their  part.  Like  most  good  Yan- 
kees she  had  an  astringent  qual- 
ity.  Once  when  she  was  work- 
ing on  the  post-operative  ward 
with  a weak  sister,  sh  ewent  into 
a room  where  her  co-worker  was 
dallying  and  said,  "Well!  I just 
wanted  a good  look  at  the  man 
who  could  keep  a nurse  talking 
an  hour  on  C and  D!" 

I still  think  of  Gen  as  the  finest 
nurse  I ever  worked  with.  Her 
technique  was  conscientious  and 
practised,  but  it  was  her  spirit 
which  marked  her.  Toward  pa- 
tients she  showed  unfailing  tran- 
quillity and  loving  kindness.  She 
was  a living  illustration  of  the 
axiom  that  it  takes  a good  person 
to  be  a good  nurse.  Her  serenity 
was  occasionally  mistaken  for 
slowness  by  bustling  young  head 
nurses,  but  no  patient  ever  made 
such  a mistake.  Gen  took  great 
pride  in  knowing  the  reasons  be- 
hind therapy  and  nursing  care, 
for  she  treasured  every  scrap  of 
knowledge  she  could  get  after  en- 


forced years  of  working  without 
such  stimulation  to  her  fine  mind. 
She  welcomed  responsibility  but 
never  grabbed  authority.  Her  hon- 
esty was  absolute;  it  used  to 
amuse  her  that  she  had  the  kind 
of  face  bank  clerks  trust  at  first 
sight.  Hers  was  a face  of  humor 
as  well  as  of  kindness;  when  she 
laughed,  as  she  did  easily,  she 
had  to  wipe  her  eyes.  She  hated 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
loved  to  read  in  bed  at  night,  but 
she  rather  dreaded  relief  duty, 
because  she  found  little  satisfac- 
tion in  putting  so  many  people  to 
bed  hastily  in  the  midst  of  medi- 
cines, treatments,  rounds,  and 
miscellaneous  interruptions  and 
emergencies. 

Her  hardest  assignment  was 
six  weeks  as  sterilizing  nurse  one 
summer  in  that  tin  shack  which 
served  as  a temporary  operating 
room  while  the  White  Building 
was  going  up.  At  this  time  she 
melted  from  a stocky  girl  to  one 
of  rather  frail  transparency.  The 
obduracy  of  the  inanimate,  be  it 
saline  or  glucose,  tried  her  pa- 
tience more  than  the  most  refrac- 
tory human.  I am  afraid  to  say 
how  many  hours  she  worked  au- 
toclaving those  solutions  or  how 
hot  it  was  under  the  flat  tin  roof, 
for  unless  I could  find  some  sup- 
porting evidence,  you  naturally 
would  think  my  memory  betrays 
me.  I believe  at  least  one  class- 
mate, then  Jean  Houghton,  will 
bear  me  out.  I only  know  that  in 
those  days  if  I waited  for  Gen  to 
go  to  Minnie's  for  an  evening 
snack,  it  might  cost  us  a late  pass. 

As  a senior  student  Gen  was 
assistant  to  Martha  Ruth  Smith. 
The  summer  after  her  graduation 
she  went  to  Teachers  College. 
How  she  earned  the  money  be- 
tween March  and  June  after  three 
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years  without  a penny  coming  in, 
I can  not  tell.  During  that  sum- 
mer Miss  Smith  was  called  to 
Boston  University,  and  in  the  fall 
Gen  assisted  Mrs.  Allison  in  run- 
ning the  Nursing  Arts  Department. 
At  the  time  I supposed  she  loved 
it,  but  in  retrospect  I believe  it 
wore  on  her,  and  that  then  and 
always,  the  tasks  she  performed 
so  ably  and  with  such  outward 
grace  took  too  much  out  of  her. 
She  never  learned  not  to  exhaust 
herself  striving  for  perfection.  She 
never  learned  where  her  respon- 
sibility ended  and  the  inevitable 
began.  Her  tranguillity,  alas,  did 
not  spring  from  an  ample  source. 

Because  we  were  a small  class, 
we  were  close  knit,  and  I know 
that  as  a group  we  took  pride  in 
Gen.  We  thought  her  not  only 
our  best,  but  the  best  for  some 
time,  and  expected  that  she  would 
go  far  in  her  profession.  About 
a year  after  graduation  she  mar- 
ried and  moved  away  from  New 
England.  Her  husband  had  been 
and  continued  to  be  ill,  and  she 
spent  the  last  six  precious  years 
of  her  life  in  unceasing  efforts  to 
restore  his  health.  Her  first  and 
only  son  was  born  in  March  1944. 
From  that  time  her  own  failing 
health  grew  precarious,  till  on 
September  1,  1946  her  heart  stop- 
ped without  warning. 

Her  influence  will  live  in  those 
who  worked  with  her  as  long  as 
they  remain  nurses  or  in  any 
way  devote  themselves  to  others. 

— Grace  Parker  Follett 
M.G.H.  1939 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Graduation  in  1947  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  February  5,  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  Mosely  Memorial 
Building.  The  address  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Edward  D.  Churchill. 


A TIME  FOR  EVERYTHING 

To  everything  there  is  a season. 

And  a time  to  every  purpose  un- 
der the  heaven: 

A time  to  be  born,  and  a time  to 
die; 

A time  to  plant,  and  a time  to 
pluck  up  that  which  is  planted; 

A time  to  kill,  and  a time  to  heal; 

A time  to  break  down,  and  a time 
to  build  up; 

A time  to  weep,  and  a time  to 
laugh; 

A time  to  mourn,  and  a time  to 
dance; 

A time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a 
time  to  gather  stones  together; 

A time  to  embrace,  and  a time  to 
refrain  from  embracing; 

A time  to  get,  and  a time  to  lose; 

A time  to  keep,  and  a time  to  cast 
away; 

A time  to  rend,  and  a time  to  sew; 

A time  to  keep  silence,  and  a time 
to  speak! 

A time  to  love,  and  a time  to  hate; 

A time  of  war,  and  a time  of 
peace. 

— Ecclesiastes  III,  1-8 


DEATHS 

1912 

MELISSA  JANE  COOK  died  on 
November  6,  1946  at  the  Melrose 
Hospital. 

Born  in  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  she  was 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School 
at  Fredericton  N.  B.  and  taught 
school  in  that  area.  Shortly  after 
graduation  she  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Melrose 
Hospital  and  was  named  super- 
intendent when  the  new  hospital 
was  built  in  1913.  She  was  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Record. 
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ETHER  DAY 


The  Right  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sherrill  presiding  at  the  Ether  Centenary  ceremony,  San- 
ders Theatre,  Harvard  University,  1946. 


In  the  year  2046,  in  the  month 
of  April  or  May,  the  Ether  Day 
Committee  will  doubtless  be 
holding  a meeting  in  the  historic 
private  dining  room  of  the  one- 
hundred-year-old  George  Robert 
White  Building.  In  this  dining 
room  were  held  the  meetings  at 
which  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  public  demon- 
stration of  ether  anesthesia  was 
planned  in  1946,  and  it  would  be 
only  fitting  to  adjurn  from  the 
new  restaurant  in  the  office  build- 
ing to  this  old  spot  to  discuss  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary. 

At  this  meeting  the  programs 
and  notes  from  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  celebration  will  be 
taken  from  the  Archives  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  The  many  news- 
paper articles  and  clippings  con- 
cerning the  1946  celebration,  as 
well  as  the  reactions  of  various 
members  of  the  Staff,  are  perused 


with  interest.  On  the  basis  of 
these  experiences  of  one  hundred 
years  before,  the  new  celebra- 
tion can  be  planned. 

The  scientific  symposia,  it  will 
be  said,  were  a great  success.  A 
tent  was  placed  on  the  Bulfinch 
lawn — a lawn  still  preserved  in 
2046 — and  here  about  one  thous- 
and people  heard  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  Surgery,  Degenera- 
tive Joint  Disease,  Anesthesia, 
War  Wounds,  and  Social  Prob- 
lems to  the  Hospital.  The  sym- 
posia were  not  only  well  attend- 
ed, but  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  details  of  the  pro- 
grams were  arranged  by  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Beecher,  the  first  Dorr 
Professor  of  Anesthesia.  The  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  describe 
the  state  of  knowledge  at  that 
time,  and  outlined  some  of  the 
future  developments  in  these 
fields.  Dr.  De  Bakey's  forewarn- 
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ing  of  the  civilian  wounds  to  be 
encountered  in  an  atomic  war 
was  not  born  out  in  war,  as  con- 
flict was  narrowly  averted  in  the 
crisis  of  1958.  The  Oak  Ridge 
disaster  in  1970,  however,  showed 
many  of  his  prophecies  to  be  true. 
Since  that  time,  however,  peace 
has  reigned  and  the  subject  of 
war  wounds  an  dthe  medical  care 
of  the  wounded  has  waned.  The 
topic  of  Degenerative  Diseases,  so 
ably  discussed  in  the  program  of 
which  Dr.  Aub  was  chairman,  is 
still  a burning  question  in  2046. 
Various  medical  treatments  and 
surgical  maneuvers  have  been 
greatly  perfected;  people  still 
grow  old,  however,  and  it  has  long 
since  become  accepted  that  it  is 
one  of  the  blessings  of  nature  that 
man  is  not  afflicted  with  immor- 
tality. Interest  in  this  subject  has, 
however,  been  maintained. 

The  symposia  on  Anesthesia 
were  generally  regarded,  at  the 
time  they  were  given,  as  among 
the  most  outstanding  in  the  pro- 
gram — especially  the  morning 
program  on  Tuesday  when  va- 
rious prominent  investigators  in 
the  fundamental  sciences  outlined 
their  thoughts  and  discoveries  re- 
lating to  the  basic  problem  of  an- 
6 sthesia,  nerve  conduction,  and 
t le  levels  of  consciousness.  In 
tie  one  hundred  years  since  that 
('ate,  developments  in  science 
have  gone  forward  in  this  field 
i lore  than  in  any  other  field  dis- 
cussed in  the  symposia  in  1946. 
It  will  be  important  again  in  the 
t wo  hundredth  anniversary  to 
bring  up  to  date  and  summarize 
1 he  tremendous  strides  in  these 
r.ciences  lying  at  the  borderline 
between  biology  and  psychology. 

The  symposia  on  the  Physiol- 
ogic Changes  Incident  to  War 
Wounds,  conducted  on  Wednes- 


day morning,  consisted  of  a con- 
nected account  of  the  researches 
done  by  a group  from  this  hos- 
pital in  the  second  World  War. 
Their  special  effort  was  concen- 
trated on  an  attempt  to  find  the 
anuria  of  severe  wounds,  and  a 
working  explanation  was  evolved 
by  Dr.  Tracy  Mallory  which 
seemed  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  jibe  with  experimental  evi- 
dence from  other  sources.  The 
social  position  of  the  hospital  in 
the  community,  discussed  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  was  then  an 
important  question  and  the  fifty 
years  which  followed  were  to  see 
many  revolutionary  changes 
which,  however,  left  an  intact 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
free  of  government  controls  and 
run  by  a competent  administra- 
tive and  professional  staff. 

The  committee  in  2046  will  have 
to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  evening  festivities,  because 
in  1946  they  were  so  much  en- 
joyed and  so  well  attended.  On 
Monday  evening  the  House  Pupils' 
Alumni  Association  dinner  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  was  attended  by 
over  five  hundred  people.  The 
discussions  after  dinner  by  Drs. 
Churchill  and  Snyder  were  of 
great  interest,  and  the  motion  pic- 
tures shown  by  Dr.  Stafford  War- 
ren of  the  explosions  of  the  atomic 
bombs  at  Bikini  were  of  interest 
and  a macabre  phophecy  of  the 
things  to  come. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  was  taken  by  the  hospital 
celebrants,  where  a light  comedy 
by  an  outstanding  playwright  of 
the  period,  Noel  Coward,  was  en- 
joyed as  a bit  of  comic  relief 
from  the  more  serious  nature  of 
the  other  proceedings. 

Wednesday  evening  at  Sand- 
ers Theatre  a dignified  and  im- 
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Luncheon  on  the  Bulfinch  lawn  at  the  Ether  Centenary,  1946. 


pressive  ceremony  was  held,  at 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  hospital,  the 
Right  Reverend  Henry  K.  Sherrill, 
presided,  and  speeches  were 
given  by  Dr.  Beecher,  Dr.  Fosdick 
of  the  Rockerfeller  Foundation, 
Dr.  Evarts  Graham,  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  Karl 
T.  Compton,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Intitute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  impression  of  the 
multitude  there  was  one  of  great 
appreciation  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  the  speakers. 

Taken  in  all,  the  celebration  in 
1946  was  fitting  and  impressive 
as  an  anniversary  of  America's 
outstanding  contribution  to  med- 
ical science.  In  2046  the  com- 
mittee will  indeed  have  to  spend 
time  and  thought  to  equal  it. 

— F.D.M. 

Reprinted  from  The  News  issue 
of  November  1946. 


FACTS  ABOUT  NURSING  1946 

Available  from  the 
Nursing  Information  Bureau 
1790  Broadway 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

35c  per  copy 


MAN,  76,  AND  FAMILY  OF  SIX 
AMONG  FIRST  TO 
PLEDGE  EYES 

Although  the  new  eye-bank  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  is  hardly  four  days  old, 
scores  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren in  Greater  Boston  have  volun- 
teered to  donate  their  eyes  after 
death  in  order  that  the  sight  of 
a blind  person  can  be  restored. 

From  all  sections  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  requests  have  come. 
Among  the  first  to  write  was  a 
76-year  old  man,  who  stated  that 
"the  date  for  collection  was  sure 
but  indefinite. 

A letter  from  a mother  asked 
for  six  application  blanks  for  her- 
self, her  husband  and  their  four 
children. 

Officials  of  the  eye-bank,  which 
will  serve  New  England  as  a 
branch  of  the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight 
Restoration  in  New  York,  pre- 
dicted yesterday  that  several 
weeks  would  elapse  before  donor 
blanks  were  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  first  volunteers. 

Doctors  pointed  out  that  almost 
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any  eye  with  a perfect  cornea 
can  be  used,  provided  the  eye  is 
removed  by  surgery  at  least  one 
hour  after  death. 

Already,  one  eye  has  been  de- 
livered to  the  bank  from  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital,  and  other  lead- 
ing hospitals  have  promised  to 
cooperate  in  building  up  the 
bank's  supply. 

Eyes  from  this  bank  can  be  used 
only  to  correct  the  type  of  blind- 
ness caused  by  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  when  the  rest  of  the  eye 
and  the  optic  nerve  are  normal. 
However,  doctors  estimate  that 
between  10,000  and  15,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  could 
enjoy  improved  eyesight  by  un- 
dergoing the  cornea  transplant 
operation. 

— From  the  Boston  Herald, 
Herald,  November  3,  1946. 


'THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD' 

In  the  words  of  the  New  York 
foundation  which  has  pioneered 
a novel  and  priceless  boon  to 
humanity,  modern  surgical  science 
now  "empowers  the  least  of  us 
to  leave  to  our  fellow  men  when 
we  die  a gift  like  the  gifts  of 
God."  The  eyes  we  no  longer 
need  may  be  used,  if  we  will  it, 
to  enable  the  blind  to  see. 

The  establishment  of  an  eye 
bank  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  third  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  draws  atten- 
tion anew  to  a remarkable  sur- 
gical technique  and  to  a move- 
ment which  already  has  brought 
new  hope  to  hundreds  of  unfor- 
tunates. Scores  of  hospitals  have 
enrolled  in  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
and  even  convicts  in  prisons 
have  pledged  to  donate  their  eyes 
to  bring  sight  to  the  sightless. 


The  operation  known  as  "cor- 
neal grafting"  is  described  as  "a 
relatively  simple  procedure"  but 
it  will  restore  sight  to  only  an  es- 
timated 10,000  to  15,000  of  the 
nation's  250,000  blind.  It  is  effec- 
tive in  but  one  type  of  impaired 
vision — that  caused  by  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea  when  the 
rest  of  the  eye  and  the  optic 
nerve  are  normal.  But  research 
is  proceeding  actively  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  "miracle." 

Editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
November  3,  1946. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS! 

I wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  those  who  gave  their 
services  so  generously  during  the 
war  years. 

The  overworked  regular  staff, 
the  part  time  nurses  who  helped 
when  they  could,  the  housewives 
and  retired  nurses  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  need,  took  refresher 
courses,  and  the  private  duty 
nurses,  who  so  often  in  so  many 
ways,  voluntarily  helped  care  for 
patients  other  than  their  own,  all 
made  valuable  contributions. 
Without  them,  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  what  we  did. 

Alvira  B.  Stevens 
— Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital 

CANDLE  LIGHT  SERVICE 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
School  of  Nursing  will  present  its 
anuual  Candle  Light  Service  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  19, 
1946,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Moseley  Building. 

The  alumnae  are  cordially  in- 
vited. 

There  will  be  no  December 
Alumnae  meeting. 
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MR.  HENDERSON  RETIRES  AFTER  52  YEARS  SERVICE 


Miss  Elvira  B.  Stevens,  assistant  director  in  charge  of  Phillips  presenting  gift  to  Mr. 
Henderson  while  Dr.  W.  T.  S.  Thorndike  looks  on. 


When  Mr.  Robert  O.  Hender- 
son, Sr.,  79,  came  to  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
over  fifty  years  ago,  on  what  he 
thought  might  be  just  a tempo- 
rary job,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
would  some  day  be  feted  as  the 
oldest  employee  in  point  of  serv- 
ice at  the  hospital.  Mr.  Hender- 


son has  been  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  orderly  at  the  Phil- 
lips House. 

To  mark  his  retirement,  fellow 
employees  and  hospital  officials 
joined  in  congratulating  him  on 
his  long  service  and  presented 
him  with  a wallet  and  a sum  of 
money. 


OUR  MAILING  LIST 

Without  a permanent  alumnae 
office  with  a full  time  secretary, 
our  mailing  list  is  still  our  biggest 
headache.  It  distresses  us  when 
we  learn  that  one  of  you  has  been 
a member  of  the  alumnae  for 
some  time  but  still  does  not  get 
the  QUARTERLY.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  best  we  can.  Will 
you,  also,  continue  in  all  your 
communications,  to  the  editor  and 


the  alumnae  officers,  to  include 
your  maiden  name,  if  you  are 
married,  your  class,  your  old  as 
well  as  your  new  address.  Con- 
tinue to  write  us,  too,  if  you  do 
not  get  your  issues  regularly — or 
if  you  get  two  or  there  copies — 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  keep  the  list  up 
to  date.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  help.  It  will  save  us  a lot 
of  time. 
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Regional  MGH  Clubs 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
MGH  CLUB 

Over  fifty  invitations  were  sent 
out  for  the  corn  roast  held  at  the 
home  of  George  Cadman  Chase 
(1906)  in  Northboro,  on  September 
the  4th.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
such  a small  number  were  able 
to  be  present  to  enjoy  the  bounte- 
ous amount  of  sweet  corn  that  the 
hostess  had  provided.  Those 
present  were:  Laura  Morrison,  Ad- 
elaide DeLong  Dea,  Frances  Tom- 
asunas  and  Annette  Heinzle.  A 
business  meeting  was  held,  after 
the  guests  had  helped  clear  up 
the  dishes.  Announcement  was 
made  of  the  resignation  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Irene  Stuart  Bliss  (1932) 
who  has  moved  to  Providence,  R. 
I.,  220  Waterman  Street,  Ruth 
Crowell  lones  (Mrs.  Guy)  who  has 
gone  to  be  with  her  mother  at  91 
North  State  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 
and  Bertha  M.  Proctor  (1934)  who 
is  teaching  at  the  Delaware  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Our  members  from  Clinton  have 
invited  us  there  for  our  next  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  and  we  hope 
that  we  will  have  a larger  at- 
tendance. 


JUNIOR  ALUMNAE  DANCE 

While  the  committee  has  not 
been  appointed,  at  the  time  that 
we  go  to  press,  plans  are  afoot 
for  a formal  dance,  to  be  held 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior 
Alumnae  Members.  Until  the 
committee  gets  under  way  sug- 
gestions may  be  sent  and  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from 
Alma  Cady  Philips,  70  Columbia 
Street,  Cambridge  39,  Massachu- 
setts. Telephone  Kirkland  0620. 


§mith  farters  on 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 
JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

at  the  corner  of  SUMMER  and  ARCH  Sts.  Boston 

Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Pins 
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“DEAR  EDITOR”  . . . Oku  u your  par 

This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 

If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 

— The  Editors. 


Dear  Editor: 

I think  the  "Dime  a Year"  is  a 
thrilling  idea  and  should  be  per- 
petuated. Hardly  a day  goes  by 
that  I am  not  called  upon  to  use 
something  that  I learned  at  the 
General.  I am  sure  that  many  of 
the  alumnae,  like  myself,  are  at  a 
loss  for  a means  for  expressing 
her  gratitude  for  what  she  has 
learned  and  for  expressing  her 
loyalty  to  the  school,  welcomes 
this  way  of  saying.  "Thanks  for 
everything!" 

— One  of  the  older  graduates 
Dear  Editor: 

It  is  regretable  that  a real  op- 
portunity, for  cementing  loyalties 
and  friendships,  was  lost  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  place  set 
aside,  during  the  Ether  Centenary, 
for  the  nurse-alumnae  to  pick  up 
threads  of  the  lives  of  old  friends. 

E.F.C. 

Editor's  note:  The  fact  that  we 
have  no  alumnae  office  with 
a full  time  secretary,  and  the 
fact  that  our  alumnae  officers 
have  these  extra  duties  added 
to  those  of  heavy  full-time  jobs, 
made  more  difficult  and  onerous 
during  these  times,  has  kept 


the  alumnae  officers  aware,  for 
some  time,  of  the  deficiencies  in 
our  setup.  There  is  a faint  ray 
of  light  that  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  burdens  will  gradually 
be  lifted.  Meantime,  there  is  in- 
terest in  the  setting  up  of  an 
alumnae  office.  Plans  are  also 
brewing  for  an  alumnae  Home 
Coming  in  the  spring.  Your 
editor  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  alumnae  interested  in 
the  furthering  of  these  objec- 
tives 

Dear  Editor: 

The  notice  in  regard  to  the 
Structure  Study  in  the  September 
issue  interested  me  very  much. 

I am  sure  that,  during  these 
tumultuous  and  dynamic  times, 
there  is  much  that  is  happening 
of  which,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  out  of  active  nursing  for 
even  five  years,  are  completely 
unaware.  Since  the  QUARTER- 
LY is  practically  our  only  con- 
tact with  nursing,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a short  item  about  the  most 
important  national  nursing  issues 
might  be  reported.  An  awareness 
of  what  the  vital  issues  are  might 
even  encourage  some  of  us  to 
look  further  into  what  is  going  on. 

— One  of  the  married  alumnae 
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Editor's  note:  The  policy  of  the 
QUARTERLY  is  to  report  that 
which  is  of  interest  to  all  the 
alumnae,  wherever  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  whether  engaged  in 
active  nursing  or  not,  for  what- 

Iever  affects  nursing  in  general 
affects  every  one  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Dear  Editor: 

Please  tell  the  alumnae  com- 
mittee that  planned  the  dinner 
meeting  for  the  November  Alum- 
nae Meeting  "Thank  you"  from 
me  and  all  the  other  alumnae  who 
were  present.  It  was  good  to  see 
so  many  old  friends  and  class- 
mates among  the  150  or  so  who 
were  there.  Let's  have  more  such 
meetings  and  our  attendance  will 
be  assured. 

M.G.B. 

o 

Miss  Sally  Johnson  is  at  home 
to  the  alumnae  and  her  friends  at 
the  Women's  Republican  Club,  46 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  The  tele- 
phone is  Capitol  0800. 

o 

"The  men  who  try  something, 
and  fail,  are  much  better  than 
those  who  try  nothing  and  suc- 
ceed." 


(/S>ooh  t^euieiv 

Victory  Over  Pain.  A History 
of  Anesthesia.  By  Victor  Robin- 
son. 334-pp.  New  York:  Henry 
Schuman,  Inc.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Victor  Robinson,  one  of  the 
first  American  Physicians  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  medical 
history,  has  combined  both  myth- 
ology and  history  in  a popular 
history  of  Anesthesia  which 
makes  absorbing  reading  for  the 
professional  as  well  as  the  lay 
reader. 

The  book  is  not  only  a history 
of  the  discovery  and  use  of  ether. 
If  first  introduces  the  reader  to  an 
engrossing  account  of  the  use  of 
drugs  in  ancient  times.  Even  hem- 
lock, the  death  potion  for  the  great 
Socrates,  takes  its  place  as  an 
anesthetic.  The  story  of  opium, 
familiar  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Nero  as  a "pain  easer  and  a 
sleep  causer"  is  related  through 
the  poetic  words  of  Virgil. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of 
ether  is  made  more  colorful  by 
relating  considerable  detail  of  the 
life  history  of  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals — Morton,  Jackson  and 
Long*  concerned  with  it.  Inter- 
woven too,  is  the  life  of  Sir  James 


PARAMOUNT  UNIFORM  COMPANY 

REGULATION  M.G.H.  UNIFORMS 
Complete  Outfits  for  Students  and  Pre-Clinical  Nurses 

also 

Slips,  Hosiery  and  Accessories 
577  Washington  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Y.  Simpson,  and  the  story  of  chlo- 
roform which  the  irascible  Simp- 
son used  to  quiet  the  labor  pains 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  reader  is  also  reminded  of 
the  furor  that  accompanied  the 
first  use  of  anesthesia  in  child- 
birth and  the  loud  biblical  decla- 
mations of  the  clerics:  "In  sorrow 
shalt  though  bring  forth."  The 
dramatic  Simpson  silenced  them 
by  pointing  out  that  Adam  had, 
before  undergoing  the  rib  opera- 
tion, been  anesthetized  by  a di- 
vine hand.  Thus  religious  ac- 
ceptance of  anesthesia  was  the 
precursor  of  the  progress  in  sur- 
gery during  the  present  century. 

Anesthesiology,  t h e modern 
science  did  not  begin,  however, 
until  the  demonstration,  in  1846, 
of  the  powers  of  ether  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  Dr. 
Robinson  tells,  also,  the  more  vital 
although  unromantic  story  of  an- 
esthesia since  ether,  including  ni- 
trous oxide,  ethylene,  the  whole 
procession  of  sleep  producers.  The 
history  of  the  newest  of  the  anes- 
thetic drugs,  sodium  pentothal,  is 
told  in  detail,  also. 


Calling  All  Alumnae! 

CLASS  OF  1937 

Charlotte  F.  Lewis  is  still  in 
terested  in  hearing  from  those 
who  want  to  make  plans  for  a 
10th  reunion.  Address:  63  Piney- 
woods  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 
* * * * 

Alumnae  living  in  Western  Mass- 
achusetts: 

Telephone  Springfield  4-4622 
and  ask  for  Mrs.  Charlotte  F. 
Lewis.  Let's  get  together  and 
have  an  MGH  Club,  too. 

ALL  ALUMNAE  desiring  more 
news  of  their  class  must  contrib- 
ute news  to  the  editor  or  to  your 
class  secretary.  If  your  class 
does  not  have  a secretary,  the 
editor  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  some  one  who  will  volunteer 
or  from  some  one  whom  the  class 
has  appointed.  A class  secre- 
tary who  reports  the  news  from 
your  class  is  the  best  means  of 
keeping  up  with  the  doin's  of  the 
members. 

* * * * 

If  other  regional  groups  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  alumnae  in  their 
area  write  your  editor  who  will 
arrange  notices  in  the  QUAR- 
TERLY in  accordance  with  your 
wishes. 


M.  G.  H.  CAPS 

Purchase  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  427  East  High  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.30.  3 for  $1.25  postpaid.  Caps  may  also  be 
purchased  from  Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  Street,  Apt.  47, 
2nd  Stairway,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Road, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  40  cents  each. 


Sick  Relief  Association 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dear  Miss  Huggard: 

Please  send  me  information  about  how  I may  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

Name  Class  

Maiden  name  

Address  

City  Zone  State  


HAVE  YOU  CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS  RECENTLY 

To  be  sure  that  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  delivery  of  your 
copies  of  the  QUARTERLY,  please  return  this  coupon  immediately 
and  properly  filled  out.  Send  to:  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  24- 
Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Name  Class  

(please  print) 

Maiden  name  

Former  address: 

Street  

City  Zone  State  

New  address: 

Street  
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EDITORIAL 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

OFFICERS 

President,  Alma  Cady  Phillips 
(1935) 

First  Vice  President,  Mary  Gilmore 
(1940) 

Second  Vice  President.Mary  Mac- 
donald (1931) 

Recording  Secretary,  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews  (1936) 

Corresponding  Secretary.  Helen 
Shaw  (1929) 

Treasurer,  Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
(1931) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  and 
Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Alvira  B.  Stevens 
(1909),  Marjorie  A.  Johnson  (1929). 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 
Social  Servcie 

Program 

Quarterly  Record 
Nominating 

Legislative  Mary  Shepard  (1924) 
Red  Cross  Margaret  Reilly  (1916) 
Private  Duty 

Ethel  MacNamara  (1928) 
Finance  Helen  Baker  (1927) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
Helen  Wood  (1909) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 
Endowment  Fund 

Vieno  T.  Johnson  (1929) 

Membership 

Revision 

Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 

Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 

Acceptances  for  all  committee 
chairmen  had  not  come  through 
as  we  went  to  press. 


FUTURE  ALUMNAE  ACTIVITIES 
Dance — Hotel  Kenmore,  Friday,  April  25th 
Pops — Tuesday,  May  27th 
Home  Coming  in  June — Dates  announced 
later. 

Make  your  plans!  We'll  be  looking  for 
you! 


This  issue  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY in  its  dressed  up  form.  The 
editor  hopes  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  like  it. 

When  your  editor  took  over  a 
year  ago,  she  knew  nothing  about 
editing.  She  is  grateful  for  your 
indulgence  throughout  the  period 
of  her  apprenticeship.  She  thanks 
you,  too,  for  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing you  and  the  opportunity  for 
learning  much  that  she  would  not 
not  have  learned  otherwise. 

But,  of  what  she  has  learned 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  loy- 
alty and  co-operation  of  the  indi- 
vidual alumnae  members.  Each 
one  of  you  has  contributed  to 
make  the  QUARTERLY  what  it  is. 
Its  deficiencies  are  on  account  of 
the  neophyte  gualities  of  your  edi- 
tor. The  new  addresses  and  news 
that  come  from  such  members  as 
Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Parsons 
who  have,  I am  sure,  a larger  cor- 
respondence than  anyone  else 
with  the  alumnae  all  over  the 
world,  is  something  without  which 
your  publication  would  be  the 
poorer. 

The  letters  from  members  who 
have  volunteered  to  serve  as  class 
secretaries,  to  gather  news  and  to 
recruit  members  to  the  association 
from  their  respective  classes,  are 
enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
any  editor.  The  interest  in  the  re- 
newed activity,  made  possible 
now  that  the  demands  on  us  all 
have  lessened  since  the  end  of 
war,  will  infect  with  enthusiasm 
the  most  diffident.  As  one  alumna 
member  wrote,  "It  is  wonderful  to 
be  a part  of  it." 

To  which  your  editor  adds,  "O, 
brave,  new  world  to  have  such 
people  in  it." 
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“DEAR  EDITOR”  . . . 3k * „ /v 

This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 

If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 

— The  Editors. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

November  18,  1946 

Dear  Editor: 

May  I urge  all  the  members  to 
join  the  Blue  Cross  if  it  is  still 
available  to  them.  The  Blue  Cross 
just  paid  our  five  year  old  Dick's 
polio  hospitalization.  The  bill  for 
the  first  month  alone  was  $300.00. 
In  passing  I'll  mention  three  ba- 
bies and  a child's  tonsillectomy 
it,  also,  helped  pay  for.  I joined 
when  I was  single  and  headnurs- 
ing; it  was  one  of  the  best  things 
I ever  did. 

Elizabeth  Haworth  Monagle  (1935) 
Dear  Editor: 

Like  many  other  members  of  the 
Alumnae  I have  not  taken  the 
time  to  tell  you  how  much  I have 
been  enjoying  your  "streamlined" 
QUARTERLY.  It  is  a great  im- 
provement and  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  pick  out  the  news  items 
of  particular  interest.  Congratula- 
tions! 

H.O.P. 

Dear  Editor: 

There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion among  the  graduates  of  start- 
ing a fund  for  a swimming  pool 
for  the  new  nurses'  home  that  will 
be  built  in  the  near  future.  Most 
of  the  graduates  would  be  happy 


to  give  a dollar  or  more  to  this 
fund,  provided  that  the  pool  would 
be  available  to  the  graduates,  too. 
Other  schools  of  the  size  of  ours 
have  one,  why  can't  we? 

F.V.M. 

Editor's  note:  Won't  other  grau- 
ates  and  alumnae  members  write 
to  this  page  letting  us  know  of 
your  sentiments  in  this  matter. 

Dear  Editor: 

It  is  good  to  read  about  the  re- 
newed interest  in  the  activity  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  and  to 
be  a part  of  it — even  though  I am 
too  far  to  be  present  at  any  of  the 
functions.  However,  I'll  be  at  the 
Homecoming  and  shall  watch  ea- 
gerly for  the  definite  date  so  that 
I can  make  my  plans. 

E.S.C. 

Dear  Editor: 

How  the  General  has  changed! 
I felt  like  a stranger  in  a foreign 
country  on  my  visit  during  the 
Ether  Day  celebrations.  There  just 
was  no  corner  where  the  nurse 
alumnae  could  feel  at  home. 

A.E.M. 

Editors  Note:  The  purpose  of  the 
future  Alumnae  Office  is  to  pro- 
vide the  alumnae  members  with 
a special  corner  where  they  will 
feel  at  home. 
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Report  of  the  School  of  Nursing  Graduation  Exercises 
February  5,  1947 

Ruth  Sleeper,  Director  of  The  School  of  Nursing 


nnHIS  is  a report  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class.  In 
a sense  it  is  a brief  summary 

Iof  some  of  the  events  of  the  past 
year  in  which  you  have  shared 
and  a report  of  the  situation  you 
must  face  when  you  leave  the 
School  to  enter  graduate  service. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said 
this  past  year  about  the  shortage 
of  nurses  and  the  failure  of  the 
professional  nurse  to  meet  her  ob- 
ligations. No  doubt  some  of  this 
publicity  is  true,  but  there  are 
other  factors  affecting  the  avail- 
ability of  nurses  about  which  little 
has  been  written.  To  this,  we  as 
professional  nurses,  should  be 
able  to  speak. 

Shortages  are  created  either  by 
over-demand,  or  under-supply. 
There  are  now  enrolled  in  schools 
of  nursing  more  than  twice  as 
many  students  as  in  1936.  This 
past  year  there  were  almost  twice 
as  many  nurses  graduated  as  in 
1936.  But  because  the  number 
of  patients  admitted  to  hospitals 
has  almost  doubled  in  this  same 
time,  and  because  the  demands 
for  nurses  in  other  fields  have 
increased,  this  large  number  of 
graduate  and  student  nurses  does 
not  promise  to  solve  the  problem, 
now,  or  even  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Shortages  are  also  created 
when  the  workers  time  is  reduced 
or  when  extra  duties  are  added. 
In  our  own  institution  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  hours  of  both 
nurses  and  auxiliary  personnel 
have  been  reduced.  In  November 
1945  the  weekly  schedule  for 
student  nurses  was  reduced  from 


52  to  48  hours.  In  1946  the  weekly 
hour  schedule  for  graduate  nur- 
ses was  reduced  from  51.5  to 
48  hours.  The  nursing  hours  lost 
by  even  these  two  small  changes 
in  the  General  Hospital  alone  was 
equivalent  to  the  full  time  of  30 
additional  nurses. 

Changes  in  medical  and  nurs- 
ing practice  also  create  time  prob- 
lems. Not  only  is  medical  re- 
search increasingly  requiring 
more  nursing  time,  but  new  thera- 
pies resulting  from  the  research 
have  added  greatly  to  the  time 
needed  for  the  care  of  some  pa- 
tients. One  simple,  but  concrete, 
example  of  such  a procedure  here 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital is  penicillin  therapy.  On 
one  average  day  in  the  White 
Building  alon£,  the  total  time  given 
to  the  preparation  and  adminis- 
tration of  penicillin  and  the  care 
of  equipment  was  equivalent  to 
the  full  time  of  eleven  nurses. 

Add  to  the  30  nurses  needed  to 
shorten  hours  and  to  the  eleven 
needed  for  penicillin  therapy,  all 
the  nurses  needed  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  in  this  great 
hospital.  Then  multiply  this  num- 
ber by  the  demands  of  a great 
nation  whose  citizens  have  learned 
the  importance  of  early  medical 
care,  and  the  value  of  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  modern 
hospital. 

Is  it  surprising  then,  that  this 
School  which  admitted  770  stu- 
dents during  the  war  years  is  now 
graduating  too  few  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Hospital?  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  figures  show  a short- 
age of  over  41,000  nurses  in  the 
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hospitals  and  health  agencies  of 
the  country  as  a whole? 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  the 
first  year  after  World  War  I,  the 
situation  was  not  dissimilar.  If 
we  turn  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  in  1919  we 
read,  "All  the  training  schools  are 
feeling  the  lack  of  probationers, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  situation  is  really  critical. 
Though  we  are  not  at  that  point 
yet,  the  number  of  probationers 
entering  in  1919  is  smaller  than 
for  some  years  past.  While  this 
may  be  partly  due  to  an  after  war 
reaction,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nursing  profession  attracts 
less  today  when  so  many  more 
opportunities  are  open  to  women 
than  formerly." 

Then,  as  now,  the  supply  of 
nurses  was  too  low,  and  many 
other  fields  of  work  were  opening 
to  women.  Then,  as  now,  many 
new  avenues  of  employment 
were  opening  in  nursing,  and 
there  was  little  promise  that  nur- 
ses would  be  ready  to  fill  them. 
Then,  too,  hours  were  reduced, 
and  new  therapies  demanded 
more  and  more  nursing.  The 
answer  then  was  more  and  more 
student  nurses  to  secure  more  and 
more  graduate  nurses. 

From  1936  through  1940,  before 
this  country  was  stirred  by  the 
rumblings  of  war,  the  average 
number  admitted  annually  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  was  113.  In  1944,  the  year 
your  class  entered,  the  annual 
admissions  reached  a maximum 
of  219  students.  In  1946  the  num- 
ber admitted  was  104,  only  9 
fewer  than  the  prewar  average. 
Admissions  this  year  did  fall  off, 
but  thus  far  only  to  former  peace- 
time levels.  As  a result  of  the 
lowered  admissions  in  1946,  the 


student  body  today  numbers  112 
fewer  than  a year  ago.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  we  are  returning 
to  pre-war  levels.  The  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  nursing  care  today  far  exceeds 
that  of  1936.  So,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  a shortage  which 
appears  neither  to  be  checked  to- 
day by  graduate  nurses  seeking 
employment,  nor  tomorrow  by 
promises  of  a sufficient  supply  of 
potential  graduate  nurses  enroll- 
ing in  our  School. 

In  the  past  year  the  staffs  of 
the  Nursing  Service  and  School 
of  Nursing  have  sought  various 
means  to  solve  or  alleviate  the 
problem.  First,  we  added  part- 
time  nurses.  24-39  part-time  nur- 
ses have  been  employed  every 
month  on  many  different  sched- 
ules. Few  of  these  women  will, 
or  can,  work  evenings,  nights  or 
weekends.  They  have  lightened 
the  load  somewhat  during  the 
week.  They  have  not  decreased 
th  number  of  your  evening  and 
night  assignments.  They  have 
not  given  you  more  Sundays  free. 
Some  periods  because  the  ward 
staff  included  so  many  part-time 
nurses  your  free  Sundays  were 
fewer.  This  you  have  often  found 
hard  to  understand.  Yet,  at  times, 
this  has  been  the  only  professional 
nursing  service  we  could  add  to 
the  staff. 

It  was  evident  that  the  services 
of  some  group  other  than  pro- 
fessional graduate  or  student  nur- 
ses had  to  be  found  or  developed 
if  adeguate  care  were  to  be  given 
and  the  necessary  beds  to  be  kept 
open.  As  a first  step  toward  de- 
veloping new  units  which  could 
work  with  the  nurses  to  augment 
the  service,  a group  of  nursing 
orderlies  was  established  in  the 
General  Hospital,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  employed  for  many 
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years  in  the  Baker  Memorial. 
When  possible,  corpsmen  were 
employed  who  were  already  well 
trained  in  Army  or  Navy.  This 
plan  has  not  yet  yielded  substan- 
tial assistance  as  so  many  men 
have  left  to  go  to  school,  or  to 
take  other  work  with  more  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

Licensed  attendants,  employed 
in  the  Baker  Memorial,  have 
been  sought  in  larger  numbers, 
without  success.  These  workers 
seem  affected  by  the  same  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  shortage 
of  graduate  nurses. 

A new  group  of  paid  women 
workers,  called  Hospital  Aides, 
was  organized  in  June.  This 
group  was  planned  to  give  sim- 
ple nursing  care  similar  to  that 
rendered  by  the  Volunteer  Red 
Cross  Aide.  Originally  it  was 
hoped  that  medical  corps  WACS 
and  WAVES  might  be  found  for 
this  service.  As  few  were  avail- 
able, untrained  women  have  been 
employed  and  trained  on  the  job. 
This  group  is  growing,  and  will 
in  time  make  a substantial  contrib- 
ution. 

To  avoid  calling  nurses  and 
other  workers  from  the  floors  for 
errands,  to  avoid  constant  inter- 
ruption of  patient  care,  a paid 
central  errand  service  was  estab- 
lished in  June,  to  replace  the  vol- 
unteer errand  service  conducted 
for  several  years  past  by  the  "War 
Service."  The  Ladies  Visiting 
Committee  which  operated  the 
errand  service  during  the  war 
continues  to  help  now,  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  General  Store 
now  pays  the  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  service. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  School  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing a peace  time  program.  The 
accelerated  curriculum  must  con- 
tinue for  Cadet  nurses  remaining 


in  the  whool.  But  for  students 
entering  gen  February  1946  and 
thereafter  the  classes  will  be 
spread  throughout  three  years.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  plans  now  under- 
way will  be  more  reasonable  in 
terms  of  fatigue,  and  more  help- 
ful in  terms  of  learning.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  all  students  en- 
tering under  the  new  plan  may 
have  a broader  program,  and  that 
the  new  rotation  plan  effective 
this  year  may  make  possible  bet- 
ter correlation  and  a sound  se- 
guence  of  assignments. 

The  revised  curriculum  is  also 
being  planned  in  such  a way 
that  more  affiliations  may  be  of- 
fered to  other  schools.  Two 
schools  opened  affiliations  in 
1S46,  the  Lawrence  Memorial  Hos- 
pital School  for  three  months  of 
medical  and  one  month  of  surgi- 
cal nursing;  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
pital School  for  two  months  of 
medical  nursing.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Hospital  began  in  Jan- 
uary 1947,  to  send  all  of  its  stu- 
dents for  a nine  months  affiliation 
including  medical,  surgical,  oper- 
ating room,  and  pediatric  nursing. 
It  is  our  plan  when  the  new  Vin- 
cent-Burnham  Memorial  Building 
is  opened  to  offer  more  affiliations 
in  pediatrics. 

In  September  1946,  the  fees  for 
the  three  year  program  were  in- 
creased. Students  will  now  pay 
for  all  books  and  uniforms.  Lib- 
rary and  laboratory  fees  are  also 
included.  To  assist  qualified  stu- 
dents who  needed  financial  aid 
the  Trustees  granted  six  competi- 
tive, tuition  scholarships  for  the 
class  entering  in  February  1947. 

In  September  the  first  class  of 
six  students  entered  the  five  and 
one  half  year  Coordinated  Pro- 
gram with  Radcliffe  College. 
These  students  have  carried  a full 
program  at  the  college  and  have 
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also  come  to  the  Ho-Jertal  one 
afternoon  each  week  fo?  n orien- 
tation class  with  Miss  P *dns  and 
other  instructors.  As  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Radcliffe  College  and 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Trustees  also  held  their  first  meet- 
ing in  October  to  accept  the  for- 
mal agreement  for  the  program, 
this  plan  now  seems  launched  in 
actuality. 

We  have  been  privileged  this 
year  to  share  the  visits  of  several 
nurses  from  Canada  and  from 
abroad.  Miss  Ravina  of  the  class 
of  1923  returned  from  France  for 
a refresher  course.  Other  nurses 
have  come  from  France,  England, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

I do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
the  Staff  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  the  Nursing  Service  has  lab- 
ored as  have  you  under  the  diffi- 
culties of  shortages.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term  there  were 
seven  vacancies  in  teaching,  sup- 
ervisory, and  administrative  posi- 
tions. Most  of  these  vacancies 
were  created  when  members  of 
the  staff  left  to  go  to  school,  or  to 
assume  their  duties  at  home;  Mrs. 
Marie  Andrews,  Miss  Edna  Fritz, 
Miss  Helen  French,  Miss  Mary 
Gilmore,  Miss  Ingeborg  Grosser, 
Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  Mrs.  Alma 
Phillips,  Miss  Nelma  Soule  and 
Miss  Barbara  Williams.  Only  be- 
cause these  women  helped  in 
their  time,  and  only  because  the 
members  of  the  staff,  instructor, 
supervisors  and  head  nurses  who 
remain  have  given  many  extra 
hours  of  loyal  service  has  the 
School  and  the  Nursing  Service 
made  progress  during  this  difficult 
year. 

Two  other  leaders  who  have 
given  longer  service  also  retired 
from  the  staff  this  year.  Miss 
Elspeth  Campbell,  for  26  years 


Supervisor  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment, retired  in  December.  So 
much  did  Miss  Campbell's  per- 
sonality pervade  the  Out-Patient 
Department,  her  high  standards 
and  able  administration,  her  quick 
sense  of  humor,  her  ready  under- 
standing, that  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  O.P.D.  without  thinking,  too, 
of  Miss  Campbell. 

On  February  21st,  Miss  Johnson 
retired.  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
and  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  over  25  years.  Miss 
Johnson  had  directed  the  School 
for  more  than  a third  of  its  exist- 
ence. During  these  years,  1930, 
more  than  56%  of  all  the  M.G.H. 
graduates  received  their  diplomas 
and  pins  from  her.  From  the 
school  she  directed  so  ably  they 
went,  well  prepared,  to  positions 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  many  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Due  to  her  vision 
and  leadership  the  standards  of 
nursing  and  nursing  education  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital kept  pace  with  advances  in 
medical  science  and  education. 
Upon  her  retirement  the  Trustees 
appointed  Miss  Johnson  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, a position  which  will  link  her 
always  to  the  institution  she 
served  so  long  and  so  devotedly, 
and  to  its  staff  who  respected  and 
loved  her. 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  first 
postwar  year  that  we  should  take 
stock  of  the  contributions  made  by 
the  School  during  the  war.  The 
Alumnae  is  proud  to  report  that 
385  graduates  of  the  School  were 
known  to  be  in  active  military 
service.  The  school  is  proud  too 
to  announce  that  this  year  25 
more  Cadets  have  served  the  six 
months  Senior  Cadet  period  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  Nurs- 
ing Service,  the  Indian  Service 
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and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  names  of  the  Alumnae 
and  the  Cadets  who  went  away 
to  serve  have  been,  and  will  be, 
inscribed  on  honor  lists  here  and 
elsewhere.  Have  you  who  stayed 
at  home  ever  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  While  Building  to 
read  the  tribute  written  there  for 
you?  Have  you  seen  the  plaque 
which  reads  "We  also  record  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  in  obed- 
ience to  duty  have  stayed  here 
to  maintain  the  work  of  the  Hos- 
pital." In  this  plaque  of  honor, 
you,  too,  share.  For  you  who  are 
graduating  tonight,  as  you  studied 
and  practiced  the  skills  you  were 
learning,  did  stand  by  the  sick  of 
the  Masscahusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  you,  too,  helped  in  your 
three  years  in  the  School  to  "main- 
tain the  work"  of  this  great  insti- 
tution. 

o 

ALUMNAE  OFFICE  . . . 

. . . soon  to  be  a reality 

The  alumnae  who  come  from  out 
of  town  to  make  a visit  to  Boston 
have,  for  a long  time,  been  need- 
ing a place  where  they  might  go  to 
relax,  where  they  might  ask  about 
their  friends  and  classmates  and 
to  learn  what's  new  at  the  hospital. 
The  School  of  Nursing  has  been 
serving  this  additional  purpose, 
but  everyone  is  so  busy  that  the 
visiting  alumnae  are  loathe  to  in- 
trude on  busy  schedules. 

Just  recently.  Dr.  Faxon  has 
kindly  given  over  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Walcott 
House  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
alumnae  for  their  headquarters. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  it  is  in 
complete  readiness  but  the  Home 
Coming  in  June  will  find  our  new 
headquarters  all  dressed  up  to 
greet  you.  The  Alumnae  Asso- 


ciation wishes  to  thank  Dr.  Faxon 
for,  so  generously,  providing  this 
room,  and  the  Class  of  1929  for  its 
gift  of  $50.00  toward  the  alumnae 
headquarters  fund. 

o 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  School 
of  Nursing  to  have  member 
elected  annually  by  the  Alum- 
nae Association 

Beginning  with  the  present  year, 
the  Alumnae  Association  will 
elect  annually  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  serve  for  three  years  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
School  of  Nursing.  The  Alumnae 
will  be  represented  on  this  com- 
mittee by  three  of  its  members. 
The  members  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation serving  on  this  commit- 
tee over  the  past  years  are  Edna 
Harrison  Jones  (1910).  Edith  Parker 
Ross  (1922),  and  Betty  Dumaine 
(1926).  Mrs.  Ross  resigned  at  the 
end  of  1946  and  will  be  replaced 
by  the  newly-elected  member.  As 
soon  as  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee has  its  list  of  nominees,  a bal- 
lot will  be  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  association.  Watch  your 
mail  box  and  send  in  your  ballot 
promptly. 

o 

NEW  OFFICERS 

At  the  Alumnae  Meeting  on 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1947,  Alma 
Cady  Phillips  (1935)  was  elected 
President  and  Helen  Shaw  (1929) 
was  elected  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Mary  Macdonald  (1931) 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, to  replace  Anna  M.  Crotty 
(1930). 

The  Alumnae  Association  wishes 
to  thank  the  out-going  officers  who 
have  served  the  association  so 
faithfully. 
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A DIME  A YEAR 


Previously  acknowledged  $58.10 

Lillian  Fletcher  Warley  (1935)  1.50 

Victoria  Mayer  (1915)  3.10 

Anonymous  2.00 

Ruth  King  (1918)  3.00 

Anna  Donovan  (1918)  2.80 

Anita  Jones  (1921)  2.60 

Mildred  Stevens  (1919)  10.00 

Bertha  Fink  (1915)  10.00 

Adelaide  DeLong  Dea  (1918)  10.00 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (1940)  1.00 

Ida  Reede  Dockham  (1919)  3.00 

Ethel  Ainsworth  Protheroe  (1919)  2.80 

Lillian  Reid  Williams  (1923)  3.00 

Beulah  Cunningham  Smith  (1939)  1.00 

Hazel  C.  Davis  (1923)  5.00 


Total  to  date  $118.90 

Won’t  you  figure  up  the  number  of  years  you  have  been  gradu- 
ated and  send  in  your  DIME  A YEAR  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
TODAY. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Name  Class 

Address  

City ...  Zone State 

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


EDWARD  D.  CHURCHILL  M.D.,  John  Homans  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Chief  of  West  Surgical 
Service,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


MY  personal  feeling  toward 
nurses  is  not  unlike  the  sen- 
timent expressed  by  the 
old  Vermont  farmer  who,  looking 
at  his  weary  wife  sitting  beside 
him  on  the  stoop,  said:  "When  I 
think  of  what  you  have  meant  to 
me  for  all  these  years  sometimes 
it's  more  than  I can  stand  not  to 
tell  you  so." 

But  I intend  to  be  realistic  rather 
than  sentimental  this  evening; 
exactly  the  way  my  neighbors 
were  on  my  last  trip  to  Vermont 
where  my  so-called  "farm"  is 
really  only  a salt-box  house  on 
the  top  of  a high  hill.  There  is 
a winding  road  through  the  woods 
and  a steep  ascent  which  remains 
wet  even  in  mid-summer  and  is 
well-night  impassable  during 
"mud  time."  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors were  working  out  their  taxes 
on  the  road  at  the  turning.  I 
stopped  the  car  and  was  greeted 
by:  "Hi,  Doc!  Going  up?"  I 

said  hello  and  got  out  of  the  car. 
Using  my  best  middle-west  accent 
I remarked  that:  "I  reckon  I'd  bet- 
ter see  whether  I need  to  put  on 
chains."  So  I walked  ahead 
around  the  curve,  looking  at  the 
steep  hill,  and  the  mud,  came 
back,  opened  the  rear  compart- 
ment and  pulled  out  a pair  of 
chains.  With  scarcely  a word  my 
friends  laid  to  and  helped  me 
jack  up  the  car  and  put  on  the 
chains.  I knew  and  they  know 
that  if  I had  tried  the  hill  without 
chains  I might  well  have  skidded 
into  the  ditch.  If  this  had  hap- 
pened they  would  have  cheer- 
fully pitched  in  and  worked  hard 


for  an  hour  or  so  to  get  me  out 
of  the  mess.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances would  they  have  sug- 
gested that  I put  on  chains — that 
decision  was  up  to  me. 

Now,  there  is  said  to  be  a curve 
that  hides  a steep  hill  ahead  for 
you  nurses.  Your  many  friends 
are  waiting  to  see  whether  you 
have  chains  and  whether  you  are 
going  to  put  them  on.  If  you  don't, 
and  slide  into  the  ditch,  you  will 
not  only  lose  your  own  self-re- 
spect, but  the  respect  of  your 
friends,  even  though  they  get  to- 
gether and  pull  you  out  of  your 
difficulties.  As  in  another  episode, 
the  remark  "No  chains  and  no 
brains"  may  be  passed. 

There  is  one  great  difference 
in  your  situation — that  is  a great 
deal  of  "advice"  being  thrown  at 
you,  much  of  which  you  haven't 
even  requested.  Some  of  it  may 
be  good,  probably  all  of  it  is 
well  meant,  but  some  things  I hear 
sound  suspiciously  like  sugges- 
tions that  you  put  on  brakes  to 
tackle  the  hill,  rather  than  chains. 

So  I greet  you  with  "Hi,  Nurse! 
Going  up?"  and  will  take  a short 
walk  around  the  curve  with  you 
to  look  at  the  mud  and  the  hill. 

First  of  all,  I cannot  concur  with 
the  charge  that  the  hill  is  all  of 
your  own  making.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  you  are  facing  it  in  a 
modest  1940  sedan  instead  of  a 
horse  and  buggy,  can  be  held 
against  you  if  anyone  cares  to  do 
so.  But  the  hill  is  not  your  fault, 
although  this  impression  is  wide- 
spread, particularly  among  the 
doctors  who  should  know  better. 
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I will  not  attempt  to  tell  nurses 
anything  about  doctors,  you  know 
us  better  than  we  care  to  admit. 
You  also  know  that  whenever  any- 
thing happens  that  really  endan- 
gers the  welfare  of  a sick  patient, 
the  doctor  flies  off  the  handle; 
and  usually  the  better  the  doctor, 
the  more  violent  the  reaction;  al- 
though all  of  us  have  seen  doctors 
that  appear  to  enjoy  going  hay- 
wire merely  to  create  an  effect. 

But  doctors  are  saying  things 
about  the  nursing  profession  to- 
day because  they  are  really  wor- 
ried that  the  care  of  their  patients 
is  going  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
nurses,  and  in  fact,  it  is  already 
suffering.  The  first  reaction  of 
any  human  being  who  faces  diffi- 
culty is  to  wish  for  the  return  of 
the  good  old  days  when  that  par- 
ticular difficulty  didn't  exist.  And 
so  many  doctors  today  are  re- 
calling the  fact  that  old  Goody 
Two-shoes,  the  practical  nurse 
who  has  been  slumbering  these 
many  years  in  the  churchyard, 
never  had  difficulty  getting  up  the 
hills,  even  in  mud  time.  The  sec- 
ond human  reaction  of  a person 
seeing  difficulty  ahead  is  to  lay 
the  trouble  at  the  door  of  any 
conspicuous  change  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  good  old 
days,  without  considering  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  world  is  always 
changing,  or  that  he  himself  may 
actually  have  been  responsible, 
at  least  in  part,  for  the  change 
that  now  appears  responsible  for 
his  difficulties. 

One  of  the  notable  changes 
that  has  taken  place  concerns 
nursing  education,  and  it  is  this 
subject  that  many  of  your  doc- 
tor friends  have  selected  as  the 
root  of  all  present  difficulties.  A 
long  time  ago  nurses  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "trained"  nurses.  To 
use  this  adjective  today  would 


be  a serious  breach  of  etiguette; 
now  you  are  "graduate"  nurses; 
Institutional  nurses;  private  duty 
nurses,  and  perhaps,  but  only  in 
the  legal  sense,  registered  nurses. 
I sometimes  think  it  is  too  bad 
that  American  nurses  didn't  adopt 
the  simple  and  friendly  title  of 
"Sister"  that  our  British  friends 
use;  it  is  a warm  and  affectionate 
title  that  might  be  helpful  right 
now.  Who  can  really  be  cross 
with  a Sister?  But  to  come  back 
to  the  point,  why  have  you  ban- 
ished the  term  "trained"  nurse? 
Why  do  you  have  a School  of 
Nursing  rather  than  a Training 
School? 

There  is  a real  difference  be- 
tween training  and  education.  A 
person  (and  sometimes  even  a 
dog)  is  trained  to  carry  out  certain 
actions  in  a precise  manner,  but 
without  any  understanding  of 
these  actions  that  allows  for  de- 
viation. Eduaation  prepares  a 
person  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  actions  so  that  some  de- 
gree of  judgment  may  be  exerted 
in  how  and  when  they  are  to  be 
carried  out.  Soldiers  are  trained 
to  obey  orders  and  any  inde- 
pendent action  is  denied  them. 
Football  players  are  trained  to 
carry  out  the  play  directed  by  pre- 
determined signals,  and  all  of  us 
have  seen  forward  passes  thrown 
when  it  was  impossible  for  the 
pass  to  succeed.  Now,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a doctor  to  train 
a nurse  by  constant  daily  associa- 
tion and  painstaking  directions. 
Possibly  he  could  train  two  or 
three  in  the  course  of  a life-time, 
particularly  if  he  limited  his  work 
to  fairly  simple  cases.  This  was 
the  relationship  that  the  village 
doctor  used  to  enjoy  with  the  vil- 
lage practical  nurse — and  they 
made  a very  effective  combina- 
tion in  their  day. 
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But  doctors  have  changed,  and 
so  have  nurses.  In  a modern 
hospital  it  is  not  feasible,  even  in 
private  duty  nursing,  for  a nurse 
to  care  for  the  patients  of  a single 
doctor.  She  must  work  for  many 
doctors,  and  a doctor  must  work 
with  many  nurses.  Consequently, 
the  nurse  must  have  a broader 
training,  and  in  addition,  sufficient 
education  so  that  she  can  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions. Written  orders  are,  of 
course,  carried  out  as  orders,  but 
the  doctor  expects  the  nurse  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  him  if 
in  her  judgment  circumstances 
have  arisen  that  make  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  orders  question- 
able. And  only  a glance  at  the 
"Order  Sheet"  of  today  reveals 
how  much  of  a nurse's  work  is 
not  prescribed  by  written  order. 
I am  not  referring  to  verbal  direc- 
tions which  are  all  too  frequent 
for  safety — but  to  the  thousand 
and  one  technical  procedures  for 
which  the  nurse  has  taken  over 
responsibility.  The  records  of  our 
hospital  could  tell  an  interesting 
story  in  this  respect.  It  was  a 
serious  and  long  debated  step 
when  nurses  were  permitted  to 
give  a hypodermic  medication. 
In  my  intern  days,  nurses  were 
not  allowed  to  take  blood  pressure 
readings. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many 
technical  procedures  today  for 
which  a doctor  could  not  write 
out  adequate  orders  because  he 
doesn't  know  how  they  are  car- 
ried out.  Ask  a senior  surgeon 
to  write  out  just  what  he  means 
by  a high  caloric  or  high  vitamin 
diet!  Ask  a senior  physician  how 
to  prepare  and  sterilize  the  solu- 
tion and  apparatus  for  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  glucose!  Ask 
either  one  just  what  his  patient  is 
to  eat  on  the  day  preceding  the 


cholecystogram  he  had  just  "or- 
dered"! 

The  situation  may  be  summed 
up  by  the  simple  statement  that 
with  the  growing  complexities  of 
medical  and  surgical  care,  the 
doctor  has  shifted  the  respon- 
sibility for  a wide  range  of  in- 
tricate and  precise  technics  to  the 
nurse;  and  that  the  application  of 
these  technics  to  patients  de- 
mands a knowledge  of  their  pur- 
pose and  significance,  as  well  as 
some  familiarity  with  the  disorders 
for  which  they  are  utilized.  Only 
with  this  knowledge  can  the  tech- 
nics be  applied  with  safety  and 
effectiveness.  Thus,  training  has 
given  away  to  education;  and  the 
trained  nurse  to  the  graduate 
nurse. 

I am  not  competent  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. Whether  the  preliminary 
requirements  shall  be  a high 
school  diploma,  or  only  two  years 
of  high  school;  whether  the  course 
shall  be  three  years  or  two  years 
in  length;  what  proportion  of  nur- 
ses should  work  toward  a degree, 
and  what  proportion  toward  a 
diploma,  are  all  questions  I am 
willing  to  leave  to  professional 
educators  of  women  and  nurses. 
I cannot  believe  these  questions 
are  of  vital  significance.  As  a 
general  principle,  furthering  edu- 
cational opportunities  attracts 
American  youth  and  increases 
its  effectiveness — we  are  too  far 
along  on  this  path  to  countenance 
a retrograde  movement. 

I should  like  to  comment  a 
moment  about  the  financial  sup- 
port of  this  program,  as  well  as 
some  of  its  broader  implications. 
As  long  as  nurses  were  trained 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  ac- 
quire their  skills  by  the  apprentice 
system.  They  cared  for  the  sick 
and  they  became  trained  as  a re- 
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suit.  Introducing  education  into 
the  program  raised  a new  issue 
and  right  now  a transition  phase 
exists  that  is  as  confusing  to  those 
who  study  it  as  to  you  who  have 
just  completed  study  in  it.  You 
have  been  part  apprentice  and 
part  scholar,  and  the  goal  is  to 
make  your  successor  less  appren- 
tice and  more  scholar. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the 
educational  content  of  the  curri- 
culum with  a corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  time  the  pupil  nurse 
works  as  an  apprentice  runs 
headlong  into  a very  complicated 
pattern  of  economics.  Consider 
first  the  implications  of  increasing 
the  time  devoted  to  education  and 
the  facilities  necessary  for  this 
program  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  the  cost  is  to  be  met.  Educa- 
tion is  expensive.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  young 
women  who  in  the  past  have  paid 
in  part  for  their  training  by  carry- 
ing a portion  of  the  hospital  work- 
load, will  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
education  by  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  tuition  and  attendant  liv- 
ing expenses.  Neither  they  nor 
their  families  can  assume  the 
added  cost  of  an  extended  educa- 
tional program.  Universities  and 
colleges,  because  of  heavy  com- 
mitments for  their  unrestricted 
funds,  and  the  lack  of  new  funds, 
have  been  unable  to  assume  the 
cost  of  offering  the  apprentice- 
nurse  the  opportunity  to  become 
a scholar-nurse.  Despite  many 
years  of  effort  to  gain  support 
from  this  source,  in  1945  only  138 
out  of  1295  State  accredited 
schools  of  nursing  offered  under- 
graduate programs  leading  to  a 
degree.  96  of  every  100  student 
nurses  were  working  for  a diplo- 
ma, and  only  four  toward  a degree. 

If  the  families  cannot  do  it,  and 
the  universities  find  it  impossible, 


will  the  tax-payer  be  willing  to 
provide  public  funds  for  the  spec- 
ialized technical  education  of  nur- 
ses? Probably  not  without  a 
definite  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  nurse  that  will  guarantee  a 
return  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  form 
of  services  rendered.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  authority  of  federal 
agencies  to  offer  subsidies  for 
higher  education  is  being  ex- 
tended; but  so  far,  as  in  the  Hollo- 
way Plan  of  the  Navy  this  is  in 
essence  a recruitment  program 
under  which  the  student  contracts 
to  serve  the  Navy  for  a stipulated 
number  of  years,  once  he  has  ob- 
tained his  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  In  1946, 
32%  of  student  nurses  enrolled 
in  schools,  withdrew  before  grad- 
uation; in  1943  a survey  showed 
that  42%  of  all  registered  nurses 
in  the  country  were  not  practic- 
ing their  profession.  If  nurses  de- 
sire to  have  their  education  fin- 
anced by  the  taxpayer,  they  must 
be  willing  to  renounce  some  por- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  freedom  to  substitute  other  more 
attractive  pursuits  for  a profes- 
sional career  as  a nurse.  This  is 
a problem  that  must  be  viewed 
realistically  by  the  128,000  young 
women  who  are  enrolled  in  nurs- 
ing schools,  as  well  as  by  some 

128.000  young  bachelors.  The 
tax-payer  will  also  consider  the 
implications  of  reducing  the  time 
that  the  pupil  nurse  works  as  an 
apprentice,  because  by  so  doing 
she  has  carried  a sizeable  portion 
of  the  work-load  of  our  hospitals. 
This  work-load  can  be  met  by 
hiring  more  graduate  nurses  if 
and  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
But  there  is  a shortage  of  about 

40.000  nurses  and  I have  already 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  42  out 
of  every  100  graduate  nurses  are 
not  available  for  nursing.  So  in 
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reality  if  the  tax-payer  is  ap- 
proached, it  must  be  explained 
that  he  is  being  asked  to  sub- 
sidize an  educational  program 
that  will  reduce  the  workload  now 
carried  by  the  apprentice,  which 
is  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  work-load  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession, and  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  at  least  two  student  nur- 
ses in  order  to  obtain  one  grad- 
uate nurse  to  care  for  the  sick. 

To  secure  funds  to  hire  grad- 
uate nurses  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  is  difficult,  particularly  at  the 
present  time,  but  by  no  means 
impossible.  Right  now  the  country 
is  in  the  period  of  a desire  for 
material  prosperity  that  inevitably 
follows  a war.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  successfully  directed 
all  of  our  productive  energies 
toward  the  limited  objective  of 
winning  the  war,  can  now  abolish 
all  other  evils  of  society  and  es- 
tablish life  on  a higher  plane. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the 
voluntary  hospital,  that  is  under 
attack  at  this  moment  by  graduate 
nurses  because  it  cannot  ride  this 
wave  of  material  prosperity  and 
inflation  by  offering  shorter  hours 
and  increased  pay.  Hospitals, 
like  libraries,  educational  insti- 
tutions, museums,  and  certain  re- 
creational organizations,  arose  as 
a direct  expression  of  social  forces 
separate  from  those  more  primi- 
tive needs  of  a society  that  arose 
as  a part  of  government.  I refer 
to  physical  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual by  a police  system,  law 
courts,  measures  for  common  de- 
fense and  security  from  hunger 
and  cold.  When  a function  of 
society  is  taken  over  by  demo- 
cratic government,  the  standard 
at  which  it  is  maintained  and  the 
pace  at  which  further  develop- 
ment is  possible  is  determined  by 


the  people  as  a whole  through 
the  representatives  they  elect. 
The  action  of  government  is 
largely  through  the  selective  ap- 
propriation of  funds  derived  from 
the  people  by  taxation,  and  by 
the  appointment  or  hiring  of  pub- 
lic servants. 

Education  through  the  high 
school  level  is  a well  recognized 
governmental  function;  so  is 
the  hospital  care  of  certain  groups 
of  the  sick.  Mental  disease  and 
tuberculosis  are  samples  in  which 
the  number  of  patients  is  enor- 
mous and  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  prolonged  illness  are  pecu- 
liarly severe  and  devastating. 
The  people  have  also  directed 
their  government  to  provide  hospi- 
tal care  for  that  group  of  fellow 
citizens  who  have  encountered  ill- 
ness or  disability  while  serving 
to  defend  the  country  in  war — the 
veterans. 

An  attempt  to  establish  and 
maintain  high  standards  for  the 
medical  care  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I did  not  succeed 
even  after  a good  start  because 
the  appointment  and  hiring  of 
public  servants  was  open  to  the 
abuses  of  political  pressure.  Now, 
with  a complete  reorganization 
and  new  implementation  from 
Congress,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  secure 
the  very  best  that  is  available 
for  this  group  of  patients.  It  has 
entered  the  competitive  market 
for  graduate  nurses  and  offers 
shorter  hours  and  increased  pay 
— the  key  words  of  a period  of 
material  prosperity.  This  was 
really  long  overdue,  if  levels  of 
pay  and  length  of  hours  in  in- 
dustry or  business  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  comparison;  or  the 
increased  cost  of  living  considered 
as  the  basis  of  necessity.  Em- 
ployees of  business  and  industry 
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always  move  more  rapidly  in 
gaining  concessions  in  working 
hours  and  pay  because  they  have 
organized  themselves  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  refuse  to 
work  unless  they  obtain  what  they 
want. 

So  right  now  the  tax-payer  is 
paying  more  to  the  nurse  who 
takes  care  of  his  son  who  went 
to  war  than  he  is  to  the  nurse  who 
is  taking  care  of  his  daughter 
with  tuberculosis,  or  his  wife  who 
is  a patient  in  a civilian  hospital. 
As  soon  as  he  realizes  that  this 
will  cause  what  few  nurses  are 
available  to  flock  to  the  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  leave  his  wife  and 
daughter  without  care,  the  dif- 
ferences will  be  ironed  out. 

To  return  to  the  problem  of  the 
voluntary  hospital,  there  are  quite 
a few  nurses  who  fail  to  see  why 
the  Trustees  of  an  institution  such 
as  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  are  willing  to  carry  on 
the  endless  struggle  to  obtain 
funds  to  provide  care  for  a small 
group  of  sick  and  disabled  citi- 
zens, when  in  order  to  carry  on 
they  much  pinch  pennies  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  charges  of 
exploiting  apprentice  nurses,  and 
underpaying  institutional  nurses. 
Why  not  dump  the  whole  respon- 
sibility right  into  the  lap  of  the 
tax-payer  and  let  the  government 
take  over?  The  government  is 
already  paying  higher  wages  and 
offering  shorter  hours,  so  all  prob- 
lems would  be  settled. 

First  of  all,  glance  at  the  sit- 
uation in  the  public  schools  where 
the  teachers  are  in  an  uproar. 
The  public  schools  have  been  a 
governmental  responsibility  for 
many  years.  Yet  between  the 
years  of  1939-1945,  while  the 
average  salary  of  all  employed 
persons  outside  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, rose  79%,  that  of  teachers 


rose  only  31%.  Enrollments  in 
teachers  colleges  have  shown  a 
serious  decline.  In  California 
alone,  7,500  emergency  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued  to  teachers 
who  cannot  meet  school  board  re- 
quirements. The  total  shortage 
of  competetent  teachers  in  the 
country  is  variously  estimated  as 
125,000-500,000. 

Look  at  the  situation  in  mental 
and  tuberculosis  hospitals  that 
have  long  been  administered  by 
governmental  agencies.  Here  is 
the  same  shortage  of  nurses  and 
attendants  based  at  least  in  part 
on  low  wage  scales. 

So  there  is  no  evidence  from 
these  fields  that  the  government, 
over  a long  period  of  time,  has 
been  more  liberal  than  the  volun- 
tary hospital.  The  basic  conflict 
lies  in  the  relative  wage  scales 
of  industry  and  the  salary  scales 
of  teachers,  nurses,  and  other 
workers  of  the  so-called  white- 
collar  class.  Collective  bargain- 
ing has  been  a powerful  tool  for 
those  who  have  used  it.  It  is 
necessary  for  nurses  to  organize  in 
a union?  Is  collective  bargaining 
possible  without  the  right  of  strike? 
Can  a profession  that  cares  for  the 
sick  use  even  the  threat  of  strike? 
These  are  problems  that  require 
mature  thought  and  deliberation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  voluntary  hospitals, 
the  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions referred  to  as  expressions  of 
social  forces  outside  the  frame- 
work of  government  have  a real 
contribution  to  make  to  society. 
Not  being  limited  by  the  necessity 
for  approval  by  the  people  as  a 
whole,  or  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, it  has  been  possible  for 
these  free  institutions  to  point  the 
way  toward  change  and  establish 
standards  of  excellence.  So  in 
leaving  your  alma  mater  for  the 
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shorter  hours  and  increased  pay 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  do 
not  forget  that  the  standards  of 
professional  work  now  being 
sought  by  your  new  employer  are 
those  that  have  been  built  up  by 
the  hard  work  and  pinch-penny 
policies  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral, and  s i m i 1 a r institutions. 
Whether  or  not  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  found  the  key  to 
maintaining  these  standards  over 
a period  of  years  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  can  con- 
tinue to  elevate  and  improve 
standards  at  the  rate  that  volun- 
tary institutions  can  progress, 
given  as  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. 

Here  we  have  a glimpse  of  the 
very  basic  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a profession,  as  contrasted 
with  a trade  or  craft.  Under  what 
circumstances  can  nursing  qualify 
as  a profession?  Not  solely  be- 
cause you  possess  skill  and  know- 
ledge that  is  useful  when  applied 
to  human  needs.  The  plumbing 
trade  has  that.  A profession  im- 
plies that  the  skill  and  knowledge 
be  used  for  others,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  one's  own  needs,  and 
that  it  be  dynamic  and  constantly 
developing  its  full  potentialities  to 
guide,  and  serve  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  others. 

I warned  you  that  I was  not  go- 
ing to  be  sentimental.  I have  tried 
to  be  a realist,  as  you  are  facing 
a hard  and  realistic  world.  But 
if  you  want  nurses  to  be  students 
rather  than  apprentices,  if  you 
seek  education  rather  than  train- 
ing; if  you  desire  a profession 
rather  than  a trade,  then  you 
must  face  the  responsibilities  that 
these  ambitions  carry  with  them. 
I know  you  do  want  these  things, 
and  I have  pointed  out  the  press- 
ing need  for  educated  nurses  in 
modern  medicine.  But  do  not  take 


lightly  the  responsibilities  you  are 
taking  on  your  shoulders.  You 
must  find  ways  to  finance  the  cost 
of  the  education  you  need  and  de- 
sire, and  yet  not  bind  yourselves 
by  conditions  that  are  certain  to 
prove  harassing.  You  must  de- 
vise ways  to  carry  the  work-load 
that  the  apprentice-nurse  is  now 
carrying.  You  must  extend  and 
develop  the  knowledge  and  skills 
on  which  your  claims  to  being  a 
profession  are  based.  And  above 
all  you  must  make  nursing  more 
attractive  so  that  larger  numbers 
will  remain  active  in  it  as  a career. 

Well,  here  is  the  hill.  There  is 
the  mud.  It's  time  you  made  up 
your  mind  about  the  chains.  Have 
you  got  them?  Are  you  going  to 
put  them  on?  Or  are  you  going 
to  take  the  road  back  to  the  valley? 

I leave  you  with  the  simple  Ver- 
mont greeting,  "Hi,  Nurse!  Going 
up?" 

o 

"We  thank  Thee  for  this  place 
in  which  we  dwell;  for  the  love 
that  unites  us;  for  the  peace  ac- 
corded us  this  day;  for  the  hope 
with  which  we  expect  the  mor- 
row; for  the  health,  the  work,  the 
food,  and  the  bright  skies  that 
make  our  lives  delightful;  for  our 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  our  friendly  helpers  in  this 
foreign  isle.  Give  us  courage  and 
gaiety  and  the  quiet  mind.  Spare 
to  us  our  friends,  soften  to  us  our 
enemies.  Bless  us,  if  it  may  be, 
in  all  our  innocent  endeavors.  If 
it  may  not,  give  us  the  strength 
to  encounter  that  which  is  to  come, 
that  we  be  brave  in  peril,  constant 
in  tribulation,  temperate  in  wrath, 
and  in  all  changes  of  fortune,  and 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  loyal 
and  loving  one  to  another." 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  INC. 
NURSES'  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER 


Cash  Balance — January  1,  1946 — State  Street  Trust  Co. 


Cash  on  hand  

Receipts  during  1946 

Membership  dues  $4,179.85 

November  Dinner  Proceeds  204.00 

Gift  Fund 675.00 

Miscellaneous  29.00 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS 


Disbursements  during  1946 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Quarterly 

Printing  

Monthly  Meetings  

Postage  and  Stationery  

Exchange  and  Charge  on  checks  ... 

Gifts  and  Flowers  

Annual  Contributions: 


Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Isabelle  H.  Robb  Fund  25.00 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund  50.00 

Nat.  League  of  Nursing  Educ.  50.00 

M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing  100.00 

M.S.N.A.  District  No.  5 100.00 

Structure  Study  50.00 


Treasurer's  Salary  

Income  Tax  Withheld  

Delegate  to  Biennial  

Burglary  Insurance  and  Bonding  of  Treasurer 
Special  Functions,  including: 

Miss  Johnson's  Tea  1 

Miss  Sleeper's  Tea  [ 

November  Dinner  Meeting  j 

Auditing  of  Books  

Refund  on  Dues  

Miscellaneous  

Boston  Federal  Savings  Account  

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  


998.07 

159.25 

49.28 

135.76 

50.36 

47.50 


400.00 

400.00 

100.00 

111.26 

56.25 


972.86 

50.00 

10.50 

46.70 

120.00 


January  1,  1947 — Balance  in  State  Street  Trust  Co. 


31,  1946 


$ 113.22 
18.40 


5,087.85 


$5,219.47 


3,707.79 


$1,511.68 
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Deposits  in  Savings  Accounts: 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings  $1,207.82 

Franklin  Savings  280.29 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings 1,292.49 

Boston  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assoc 1,644.63 


TOTAL $4,425.23 

ENDOWMENT  FUND— REPORT  FOR  1946 

lanuary  1,  1946 — Franklin  Savings  Account  $3,575.83 

Calendars  $ 59.00 

Special  Contributions  100.00 

Donations  130.98 

Interest  72.17  362.15 


December  31,  1946 — Balance  in  Franklin  Savings $3,937.98 

December  31,  1946 — On  deposit  in  First  National  Bank — 

(Calendars)  207.62 


TOTAL  $4,145.60 


Respectfully  submitted, 

(By)  ANNE  LYONS  TWOMEY,  Treasurer 


ALUMNAE  DANCE 

The  lunior  Members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  have  plans 
for  a formal  dance  to  be  held  soon 
after  Lent,  in  April,  depending  on 
what  Friday  is  available  for  the 
use  of  a ball  room.  Definite  date 
will  be  announced  later  by  mail. 
Grace  Babcock  (1939)  is  Chair- 
man. If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  it  or  if  future  notices  fail  to 
find  you,  Grace  can  be  reached  at 
2 Anderson  Place,  Boston  14.  Tel- 
ephone Capitol  4796. 

o 

SPECIAL  DISPATCH  TO  THE 
QUARTERLY 

The  Alumnae  dance  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Kenmore  on  Friday,  April 
25th. 

Get  in  touch  with  Grace  Babcock 
for  cost  and  other  details. 


HOME  COMING 

Your  Alumnae  Association  will 
have  to  send  you  a news  letter 
about  this  later.  Plans  are  not 
yet  made  as  we  go  to  press,  so 
watch  your  mail  box.  This  much 
we  can  tell  you.  We  are  trying 
to  arrange  our  program  for  the 
first  or  second  week  end  in  June 
so  keep  this  in  mind  when  you  are 
making  your  plans  for  June. 

Walborg  Peterson,  President 

o 

REGIONAL  MGH  ALUMNAE 
CLUBS 

The  Worcester  County  M.G.H. 
Club  will  have  its  spring  meeting 
at  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  on 
May  the  28th.  Watch  the  mails 
for  further  details. 
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ANNABELLA  McCRAE  LOAN  FUND 


in  account  with  Helene  G.  Lee,  Treasurer 


Balance  brought  forward — January  1,  1946  $2,382.93 

Receipts — Repayments  on  Loans:  $303.15 

Users — Nos.  32,  33,  35,  37,  38 

Contribution — Mass.  General  A.  A 100.00 

Interest,  Bank,  U.  S.  "G"  Bond  and  Loans 69.11  472.26 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $2,855.19 


Disbursements 

Balance  on  Hand,  December  31,  1946  (Deposited,  Franklin 

Savings  Bank,  Boston)  $2,855.19 


Analysis  of  Fund 


Cash  in  Bank $2,855.19 

Cash  in  U.  S.  "G"  Bond 500.00 

Loans  Outstanding  254.96 


$3,610.15 


M.  G.  H.  CAPS 

Please  write  before  placing  your  order  for  caps.  Material  is  very 
scarce  and  we  cannot  guarantee  to  fill  your  order. 

Purchase  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  427  East  High  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.30.  3 for  $1.25  postpaid.  Caps  may  also  be 
purchased  from  Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  Street,  Apt.  47, 
2nd  Stairway,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Road, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  50  cents  each. 
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IT'S  VERY  NICE  IF  WE  CAN 
GET  IT!  AND  WE  ARE  GETTING 
IT! 


Seven  members  from  seven 
different  classes  have  already 
volunteered  as  class  secretaries. 
This  mean  that  you  will  have 
more  news  and  that  mailing  lists 
won't  have  a chance  to  get  very 
obsolete.  If  your  class  does  not 
have  a secretary,  why  not  volun- 
i teer  today. 

A REMINDER 

The  news  for  the  lune  issue 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editors 
by  April  20th.  Your  next  QUAR- 
TERLY will  come  out  right  after 
the  1st  of  lune,  which  means  that 
all  copy  must  be  at  the  printers 
by  May  1st.  The  ten  days  gives 
the  editors  time  to  go  over  the 
material,  edit  it  and  get  it  typed. 

The  editors  are  very  sorry  that, 
occasionally,  we  get  news  and 
we  don't  know  to  what  class  the 
member  belongs.  That's  why  we 
urge  you  again  to  sign  your  first 
name,  your  last  name  of  your 
maiden  name,  and  your  married 
name.  It  saves  much  time,  too, 

I if  you  will  be  sure  to  add  your 
class.  It  really  takes  quite  some 
time  to  look  up  the  class  for  50 
or  100  people.  And,  if  you  sign 
simply  Mrs.  lohn  lones,  instead 
of  Mary  Smith  lones  (1947),  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  find  the 
class  in  which  you  graduated. 
Will  you  make  it  easier  for  the 
editors.  Thanksalot! 


1887 

Mary  E.  Shields  writes  Miss 
McCrae,  from  150-14  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  New 
York,  where  she  spends  the  win- 
ters with  her  niece,  that  she  has 
been  "housed"  since  October  6th 
but  is  some  better  now. 

1900 

Myral  M.  Sutherland  is  living 
at  1620  West  Holliston,  Pasadena 
6,  California. 

1901 

Ella  Wilkinson  Stimpson  was  in 

a hospital  in  Seattle  in  December 
and  saw  an  M.G.H.  cap.  She 
says,  "I  followed  it  into  the  Utility 
Room.  It  was  a Miss.  Hanning  or 
a name  something  like  that.  We 
don't  see  many  M.G.H.  nurses  in 
this  part  of  the  country.''  The 
Stimpsons  live  at  805  Garden, 
Bellingham,  Washington. 

Editor's  Question?  Does  any 
one  know  who  the  "M.G.H.  Cap" 
may  have  been  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington? 

1902 

Lucy  T.  Drake  writes  from  1751 
Newark  Street  South,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  "I  am  jogging 
along  in  the  same  old  'nothing 
ever  happens  to  me  way.'  Have 
not  been  able  to  write  all  sum- 
mer, as  my  right  hand  has  been 
sort  of  out  of  commission,  the 
forefinger  developed  a sore  place, 
and  in  some  way  I sprained  the 
thumb  of  same  hand.  The  finger 
is  now  O K but  the  thumb  is  still 
quite  painful,  and  I can't  hold  my 
pen  without  pain."  However, 
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she  works  very  hard  in  her  gar- 
den and  has  some  lovely  flowers. 

1905 

Jessica  Brown  Pollard  Dunton  is 

living  at  33  North  Symington 
Road,  Catonsville,  Maryland.  "Dr. 
Dunton  is  much  occupied  with 
editing  and  writing  new  articles 
and  books.'  'Old  Quilts'  has  had 
the  final  proof  reading  and  is 
now  being  printed.  Naturally,  we 
are  excited  about  having  it  fin- 
ished. We  expect  it  to  be  a fine 
contribution  to  folk  art,"  she 
writes. 

1907 

Francis  Daily  of  Plattsburgh,  N. 
Y.  and  Emily  Hoar  Sheldon  of  105 
Park  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
spent  a winter  holiday  of  several 
weeks  in  Sarasota  and  Miami, 
Florida.  Mrs.  Sheldon's  son  is 
express  superintendent  for  South 
America  for  the  Pan  American 
Airways  in  Miami. 

Grace  Perkins,  the  first  nurse 
anesthetist,  has  been  a patient  at 
the  M.  G.  H. 

1909 

Lucy  B.  Record  Meyeth  wrote 
Miss  McCrae  in  January,  "Mr. 
Meyeth  keeps  well  and  I am  well 
but  quite  helpless.  In  November 
I won  a prize  for  writing  a letter 
to  Dr.  Toby  of  the  Food  Forum  of 
the  Air.  The  prize  was  a Rey- 
nolds Rocket  Ball  Pen.  I have 
written  this  letter  with  it.  Have 
to  learn  how  to  use  it  and  if 
some  of  the  letter  is  not  readable, 
please  forgive.  What  a grand 
time  it  was  on  Ether  Day  for 
M.G.H.  lovers.  How  proud  we 
are  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
grand  institution."  Lucy  lives  in 
Greenland,  New  Hampshire. 

1910 

Edna  Harrison  Jones  (Mrs.  Paul) 


of  1033  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton 
86,  Massachusetts  sent  the  Editor 
the  following  items  about  mem- 
bers of  her  class. 

Rachel  McEwen  died  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1946  at  her  home  in  Chat- 
ham, N.  B.  Since  retiring  from 
the  Malden  Hospital  several  years 
ago,  she  had  made  her  home 
with  a brother  and  sister.  We 
extend  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Lilian  Lovely  Grainger  (Mrs. 
Canute)  has  been  doing  U.  S.  O. 
work  with  her  husband  all  during 
the  war  and  is  now  spending  the 
winter  in  Pittsburgh,  California. 

Maud  Hastings  Wilson  (Mrs. 
Robert)  is  still  doing  Social  Work 
in  Erie  County,  New  York.  She 
lost  one  son  in  the  Service  and 
is  now  a grandmother  four  times. 
Our  heartfelt  sympathy  is  sent 
to  Maud. 

1912 

Gertrude  Sharpe  is  at  the 
Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield, 
Vermont. 

1913 

Emeline  Mills  Devan  (Mrs.  T. 
A.)  has  the  following  winter  ad- 
dress: 325  19th  Avenue,  N.E.,  St. 

Petersburg,  Florida. 

1914 

Alice  Whitehead  is  at  Ozark 
Trout  Farms,  Neosho,  Missouri. 

1915 

Ruth  Railey  Kekerle  (Mrs. 
George)  does  private  nursing,  but 
does  not  work  all  the  time.  She 
lives  at  447  East  58th  Street,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

Victoria  Mayer  was  a patient  at 
Baker  recently.  She  is  on  leave 
oi  absence  from  her  job  as  Direc- 
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tor  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Farm- 
ington, New  Mexico. 

Elizabeth  Hanson  is  spending  the 
winter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

1916 

Helen  Jordan  Lamb  (Mrs.  Alvin 
R.)  of  1477  Alencastre  Street, 
Honolulu  36,  T.  H.  writes,  "Am  so 
thankful  to  be  just  plain  civilian 
again.  My  husband  is  doing  re- 
search on  Nutrition  at  the  Experi- 
mental Station  of  the  Sugar 
Planters,  the  same  as  before  the 
War.  A bad  sugar  strike  of  nearly 
three  monhts  is  now  over,  but 
there  is  still  a shipping  strike  and 
prices  are  sky  high.  We  have  all 
that  we  need  and  Nature  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever." 

1917 

Hazel  A.  Goff  is  at  James  Wal- 
ker Memorial  Hospital,  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina. 

Maud  Barton  writes  from  China 
to  Miss  Parsons,  "It  does  mean  so 
much  to  me  to  hear  from  you 
each  year.  Also,  during  the  year 
I receive  reports  of  the  gay  doings 
of  the  Bordeaux  Belles.  I do  wish 
I were  nearer  and  so  might  at- 
tend and  see  you." 

Hilda  George  gives  this  inter- 
esting acccout  of  herself,  writing 
from  1720  Bainbridge  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 46,  Pennsylvania.  "The 
end  of  the  training  of  cadet  nur- 
ses was  to  be  anticipated,  and 
altho'  I really  enjoyed  a good 
deal  of  the  duties  I had  at  Keuka, 
there  were  phases  which  were 
very  hard  and  the  set-up  I was 
in  was  frustrating  by  its  very 
nature.  Spreading  myself  over 
an  area  of  about  90  miles  was  in 
itself  time  consuming  and  not 
very  rewarding.  I also  found 
I could  not  be  close  enough  to 
any  one  group  of  students  or 
patients  to  accomplish  much.  So 


in  March  I sent  in  my  resignation 
to  take  effect  in  November.  By 
that  time  another,  much  younger 
person,  was  found  to  replace  me, 
thanks  be. 

I spent  my  usual  vacation  at 
my  'Perch'  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  was  there  from  Nov.  4 to 
Dec.  4.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
high-school  days  I had  been  in 
that  part  of  the  world  at  that  par- 
ticular season.  I loved  the  wide 
leafless  vistas,  the  colors  of  bare 
tree  trunks,  dried  grasses,  berries, 
and  seed-pods.  The  weather  was 
varied,  ending  up  with  a nice 
snow. 

Then  an  S.O.S.  came  from  a 
friend  who  is  Educational  Direc- 
tor at  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  begging  me  to  pinch- 
hit  for  someone  who  is  having 
three  months  leave.  It  didn't  seem 
right  to  refuse  as  there  are  so  few 
with  the  background  to  give  what 
was  needed  here  and  I am  fitted 
to  give.  Incidentally,  coming  as 
the  call  did  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  it  solved  a housing  prob- 
lem for  me — our  furnaces  at  home 
being  in  need  of  repair.  My  in- 
tention had  been  to  find  work  in 
Maine.  I still  intend  to  try  for 
it  next  spring.  So  here  I am  until 
March. 

Here  there  is  an  Out-Patient  De- 
partment where  I try  to  help  the 
student  nurses  to  teach  the  moth- 
ers what  they  need  to  know  to 
care  for  their  children  and  I am 
also  doing  the  same  for  the  par- 
ents of  children  who  are  about 
to  be  discharged.  Contrary  to 
my  previous  situation,  the  medi- 
cal personnel  in  this  hospital  is 
aware  of  this  need  and  is  whole 
heartedly  behind  me.  There  is  still 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  time 
to  help  the  girls,  as  with  the  nurs- 
ing shortage  so  acute,  it  is  difficult 
to  release  the  students  from  the 
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absolute  essentials  of  caring  for 
the  patients. 

I live  in  the  nurses  home,  which 
is  not  too  far  from  the  shopping 
district,  etc.  In  March  I plan  to  go 
somewhere  on  a trip,  I think,  be- 
fore going  to  Maine.'' 

Mary  Williams  returned  from 
Italy  in  August  and  is  teaching 
Home  Nursing  to  Home  Economics 
students  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. She  is  living  with  her 
mother  and  sister  at  2561  Sherrod 
Road,  Knoxville  15,  Tennessee. 

Mary  Pickering  Barker  writes  to 
Miss  Parsons  from  24  Rosslyn  Hill, 
London,  N.W.3,  England.  She 
would  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  of  her  friends  and  class- 
mates. 

1918 

Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  was  in 
town  to  attend  the  Institute  of 
International  Relations  at  Rad- 
cliffe  and  came  to  the  January 
Alumnae  Meeting. 

Helen  Ross  Lade  is  living  at  767 
North  Craig  Avenue,  Pasadena  7, 
California. 

1919 

Albertine  Sinclair  has  left  Leahi 
Hospital  in  Honolulu  and  is  retir- 
ing from  active  nursing.  She  left 
the  Islands  on  December  12th, 
sailing  for  San  Francisco.  She 
planned  to  spend  several  months 
in  California  and  then  go  South. 

1920 

Grace  Gummo's  address  is  Bur- 
bank Hospital,  Fitchburg,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ruth  Hartzell  Hayes  (Mrs.  How- 
ard) writes  from  1106  Buena  Vista, 
South  Paoadena,  California, 
"Grace  Van  Allen  Perkins  (1919). 
and  I are  looking  forward  to  a visit 
from  Albertine  Sinclair  (1919). 
She  finally  retired  after  many 


years  at  the  tuberculosis  sanita- 
rium in  Honolulu  and  is  coming 
home.  We  don't  know  where  she 
intends  to  make  her  home  but  at 
least  she  has  promised  visits  to 
each  of  us.  In  the  summer  I saw 
Vivian  Eckler  Sheehy  (1919)  brief- 
ly. She  has  two  lovely  children, 
the  daughter,  Emelda,  was  ill  at 
the  time  with  a rheumatic  heart 
but  was  well  enough  in  the  Fall 
to  go  to  boarding  school.  They 
live  in  San  Francisco  where  Dr. 
Sheehy  has  a heavy  surgical  prac- 
tice." 

Marion  H.  Wells  is  doing  library 
work.  She  is  teaching  History  of 
Nursing  and  Library  Orientation 
and  has  charge  of  the  Medical 
and  Nursing  libraries.  Her  ad- 
dress is:  3740  lohn  R.  Street,  De- 
troit 1,  Michigan. 

Clarissa  Howland  is  living  at 
Hotel  George  Washington,  23  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  10,  New 
York.  She  writes,  "I  have  been  on 
night  duty  almost  continuously, 
and  am  getting  mighty  sick  of  it. 
If  my  back  and  feet  were  only 
OK,  I would  do  day  duty,  but  I 
can't  stand  it,  literally  and  figura- 
tively. Elena  Trayon  (1920)  was 
here  for  three  weeks,  then  went 
back  to  her  job  in  Cleveland  un- 
der Marion  Woodbury  Hall  (1920)." 

1921 

Jeanette  F.  Thomas  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Thomasville,  Geor- 
gia at  621  Augustus  Avenue.  She 
is  doing  some  private  nursing  at 
the  John  Archbold  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

1922 

Pearl  I.  Castile  is  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  California  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Miriam  Kalb  Troxell  (Mrs.  J. 
Walter)  wrote  Miss  McCrae  at 
Christmas,  "My  husband  is  re- 
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tired  from  the  Navy  and  we  have 
bought  a home  which  we  enjoy 
very  much.  Our  two  eldest  sons 
are  married  and  both  still  in  the 
Army.  The  doctor  son  has  a 
daughter,  so  we  are  grandparents. 
The  next  son  is  in  N.Y.C.  and  the 
youngest,  just  out  of  the  Navy, 
is  waiting  to  return  to  college.  We 
are  well  and  both  working  hard 
all  the  time."  The  Troxells  live  at 
4950  Canterbury  Drive,  San  Diego 
4,  California. 

Helen  Flanagan  has  been  at 
the  United  Fruit  Company's  Agri- 
cultural School  for  over  two  years. 
Her  address  is:  Escuela  Agricola 
Panamericana,  Apartodo  93,  Teg- 
ucigalpa, Honduras. 

1923 

Ruth  Blair  who  has,  since  1923 
been  operating  supervisor  at  the 
Midwood  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has 
retired. 

Elizabeth  Ravina  wrote  on  Jan- 
uary 21st:  "I  am  sailing  for 

France  in  a few  days  after  a most 
enjoyable  year  at  the  MGH — my 
second  "training."  I am  not  plan- 
ning to  return  to  the  operating 
room  where  I was  in  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  of  Paris  from  1924  to 
1944  but  I am  going  home  to  Bor- 
deaux to  take  care  of  my  mother. 
My  affectionate  regards  to  all 
my  MGH  friends." 

Evadine  Cady  O'Connor  (Mrs. 
William)  now  lives  at  1114  South 
Alfred  Street,  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dorothy  Eastman  Ryder  (Mrs 
Willis  H.)  lives  in  Carmel,  New 
York,  where  her  husband  is  a 
lawyer. 

1925 

Claire  Favreau  was  released 
from  the  Service  last  summer  and 
is  back  at  her  former  position  with 


the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners.  She  gives  her 
address  as:  82  Chestnut  Street,  Al- 
bany 6,  New  York. 

1926 

Verna  Dunlop  writes  from  Liver- 
pool, Nova  Scotia,  "I  have  been 
enjoying  the  QUARTERLY  regu- 
larly this  year.  I always  did  get 
to  sleep  late  the  day  it  came, 
now,  with  the  additional  news,  I 
read  later  than  ever.  It  is  nice 
too  having  the  M.G.H.  scenes  on 
the  cover.  I have  them  all." 

Dorothy  Bargh  Howe  (Mrs.  Paul) 
sent  this  note  on  a Christmas 
card  to  Miss  McCrae,  "Have  been 
sorry  to  live  so  far  away  and  to 
miss  all  the  get-to-gethers  of 
M.G.H.  Twenty  years  make  quite 
a difference  and  I should  have 
enjoyed  making  fresh  contacts 
with  old  friends."  She  lives  in 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

Evelyn  Schoen  started  back  to 
Hawaii  in  December  to  return  to 
her  work  there.  She  has  been 
working  on  a project  to  improve 
nursing  in  the  plantation  hospi- 
tals. Her  address  there  is:  1428 
A.  Dominis,  Honolulu  4,  T.  H. 

Mary  Springer  Failor  (Mrs. 
Clarence)  lives  in  Arvada,  Colo- 
rado. Send  mail  to  Box  202, 
R.F.D.  2.  She  is  on  the  Jefferson 
County  Health  Council  and  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Bi-County  Health 
Committee  that  sponsors  a Health 
Education  Director  in  a new  pro- 
gram for  health  education  in  the 
two  adjoining  counties. 

Abby  P.  Choate  McNeil  (Mrs. 
Fred  H.)  writes  a most  interesting 
letter  from  2327  N.E.  27th  Avenue, 
Portland  12,  Oregon,  where  her 
husband  is  a newspaper  editor. 
"I  came  to  Oregon  in  1940  to  start 
a course  in  Communicable 
Disease  Nursing  for  Public  Health 
students  at  the  U.  of  Oregon  with 
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the  understanding  the  other 
schools  were  to  be  included  as 
our  facilities  allowed. 

There  were  no  opportunities  for 
experience  in  this  specialty  any- 
where in  the  state  or  in  any  sur- 
rounding ones,  except  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  hospital  in  which  I 
worked  had  only  recently 
emerged  from  the  "pest-house" 
class.  Progress  was  slow,  but, 
by  the  time  the  war  started,  we 
were  doing  quite  well,  with  an 
approved  internship  and  an  in- 
stitution in  which  we  were  gving 
really  good  care  to  patients. 
Teaching  was  difficult  because  I 
could  not  find  a qualified  assistant 
and  was  forced  to  combine  in- 
struction with  administration  du- 
ties. 

The  war  found  me  with  a situa- 
tion I felt  I could  not  honorably 
leave,  in  which  nurses  grew 
scarcer,  the  Public  Health  course 
was  discontinued,  affiliations 
dropped  and  our  internship 
ceased,  when  the  course  was  cut 
from  two  years  to  one.  Then  we 
had  two  years  with  a high  inci- 
dence on  Polio  cases.  At  one 
time,  there  were  eight  cases  in 
respirators  at  once.  Difficulties 
were  increased  by  the  strenuous 
regime  of  packs  under  Kenny 
treatment  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  place  to  which  to  transfer 
our  cases  when  they  had  passed 
the  infectious  stage  and  were 
forced  to  continue  treatment  for 
those  who  could  not  be  sent  home. 

The  years  1943  and  44  are  like 
night-mares  when  I look  back  on 
them.  I learned  to  do  much  that 
I had  always  considered  internes 
work  and  to  take  responsibilities 
which  I shudder  now  to  think  of. 
In  the  light  of  all  that,  taking  on 
the  responsibility  of  a home  and 
children  didn't  seem  as  great  a 
task  as  it  would  have  earlier.  I 


was  married  in  March  1945  and 
worked  until  November  of  that 
year.  It  was  a great  relief  to  me 
when  I could  conscientiously  re- 
sign and  give  full  time  to  home 
and  family.  Even  with  a good 
housekeeper  I found  it  very  hard 
to  work  and  be  a mother  too." 
Abby  has  two  stepchildren,  Mal- 
colm, who  is  nine,  and  Judith, 
who  is  eight. 

1927 

Maybelle  Peverly  Failing  (Mrs. 
S.  Donald)  says,  "We  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  United 
Nations  at  Lake  Success.  We  were 
so  impressed.  Mr.  Molotov  was 
especially  affable  that  day.  We 
liked  him."  Maybelle  lives  at 
381  Broadway,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York. 

J.  Winifred  Smith  is  at  the  Nas- 
sau Hospital,  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Eleanor  Flint  Rhodes  (Mrs.  John 
S.)  visited  in  Andover  last  sum- 
mer and  planned  to  visit  the  Hos- 
pital, but  was  called  home  by  the 
illness  and  death  of  her  mother. 
We  extend  our  sympathy  to  her. 

Rowena  Belden  is  a Public 
Health  Nurse  with  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Tuberculosis  Commis- 
sion. Her  address  is  21  Ashley 
Street,  Hartford  5,  Connecticut. 

Christmas  greetings  to  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  from  Marguerite  McNeely 
Nelson  (Mrs.  Harold  J.)  contained 
this  note:  "We  are  all  well  and 

have  had  a lovely  autumn.  To- 
day is  really  our  first  day  of  win- 
ter. Alfred  is  now  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  is  busy  with  school, 
music,  and  athletics,  so  he  doesn't 
have  much  time  on  his  hands 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  secret 
for  a healthy,  happy  boy.  I had 
intended  visiting  Boston  this  Fall 
but  couldn't  make  it."  The  Nel- 
sons live  at  14751  Breamar  Drive, 
Cleveland  11,  Ohio. 
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1928 

Veda  Lohnes  Newell  left  by 
plane  with  her  two  children  to 
join  her  husband  Lt.  Newell  in 
Alaska.  Mail  addressed  to:  3064 
Order  Service  Co.,  APO  942,  c/o 
Postmaster,  Seattle,  Washington, 
in  care  of  Lt.  W.  S.  Newell — 
1350880  will  reach  her. 

1929 

Marjorie  A.  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

There's  not  so  much  news  from 
us  this  time.  But  what  is  lacking 
in  guantity  was  very  rewarding. 
Sally  Nelson  Fish  (Mrs.  Lawrence 
W.)  wrote:  "A  patient  we  had  at 

the  maternity  hospital  where  I 
am  working  showed  me  her 
"Quarterly"  for  December  and 
said  my  name  was  in  it.  It  was 
so  thrilling  to  hear  where  some  of 
my  classmates  are  and  I would 
love  to  hear  from  any  or  all  of 
you.  My  address  is:  16  Hopkins 

Street,  Whalom,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  Years  Greetings  came 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Ryder 
(Katherine  Higgins)  who  were  en- 
joying a holiday  in  Texas.  When 
the  Ryders  are  at  home  they  are 
in  Marston  Mills  on  Cape  Cod 
where  they  are  kept  busy  tending 
cranberry  bogs.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber a card  came  from  Eileen  Gil- 
martin  who  was  in  New  York  at- 
tending the  Eye  Conference  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Eileen,  as  you 
know,  is  teaching  supervisor  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 

Peg  McGarry  Becker  (Mrs. 
Arnold)  sent  her  holiday  greet- 
ings from  Nurnberg  where  she 
joined  her  husband  in  November. 
Peg  writes:  "Everything  is  won- 
derful here.  The  Army  provides 
us  with  a beautiful  house  and 


plenty  of  help.  There  is  much 
social  life,  gay  week  ends  in  the 
Alps  and  many  trips.  Just  love 
it  all."  Anyone  wishing  to  write 
to  Peg  can  reach  her  by  address- 
ing her  in  care  of  Major  Arnold 
Becker,  385th  Station  Hospital, 
A.P.O.  124,  c/o  Postmaster,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  McCrae  kindly  gave  us 
the  address  of  Ethlyn  Austin  Dove 
(Mrs.  W.  S.).  Ethlyn  wrote:  "I 

am  living  in  a new  home  which 
I have  bought  with  my  mother 
and  dad  who  live  with  me  now." 
Ethlyn's  address  is  6432  Kriel 
Street,  Baltimore  7,  Maryland. 
Marjorie  Bennett  Dallmeyer  (Mrs. 
A.  Raymond)  is  Nursing  Arts 
Teaching  Arts  Supervisor  at  the 
House  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts.  Her  home 
address  is  48  Holmes  Road  in 
Pittsfield. 

Sympathy  of  the  entire  class  is 
extended  to  Cecile  LaChevre 
Blake  (Mrs.  John)  on  the  tragic, 
accidental  death  of  her  father  who 
made  his  home  with  her. 

Ellice  Drew  Hawkes  made  a 
visit  to  Boston  and  attended  grad- 
uation at  Sanders  Theatre. 

That's  all  the  news  from  us  this 
time.  Won't  you  write  your  sec- 
retary so  that  we  can  get  out 
another  news  letter  before  too 
many  months  roll  by.  She  will  be 
up  to  it  after  she  returns  from 
her  annual  winter  vacation  in 
Florida  early  in  the  spring.  As 
you  may  know,  it's  a must  for 
me — doctor's  orders. 

1930 

Born  to:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 

L.  Sisk  (Hazel  Halladay)  of  Route 
1,  Box  240,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  a 
son,  Duncan  Lybran,  on  January 
3,  1947. 

Blanche  B.  Haley  is  working  for 
her  degree  at  Simmons  College. 
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1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Doris  Knights  is  now  at  the  Gen- 
eral in  the  Admitting  Office. 

Mary  Macdonald  who  has  been 
orthopedic  supervisor  with  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association  in 
Boston  is  now  a full-time  student 
at  Boston  University.  Margaret 
Arey  formerly  orthopedic  con- 
sultant with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Public  Health 
is,  also,  a student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Won't  you  send  me  more  news 
about  '31.  Anne  Twomey. 

Edith  Carpenter  Reid  (Mrs. 
Harold)  of  47  Governors  Avenue, 
Milford,  Connecticut  writes:  "I 

was  very  much  interested  in  Miss 
Johnson's  remarks  on  her  retire- 
ment in  the  June  QUARTERLY.  I 
expect  a good  many  nurses  ex- 
perience a similar  reaction  when 
they  find  themselves  'housewives.' 
Fortunately,  family  and  com- 
munity responsibilities  soon  take 
care  of  that  feeling  of  loneliness. 
It  is  rather  flattering  to  be  called 
upon  to  teach  a Home  Nursing 
Class,  or  give  a demonstration  of 
a Baby's  Bath  to  a Scout  group, 
or  just  to  be  able  to  lend  a help- 
ing hand  to  a neighbor  in  time 
of  trouble.  It  makes  us  ever  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  good  train- 
ing." Edith  has  two  daughters, 
Sara  Ann  and  Carol  Louise. 

In  reply  to  the  November  Din- 
ner Meeting  invitation,  Mae  Holly 
Hazard  (Mrs.  John)  wrote  from 
10610  Magnolia  Drive,  Cleveland 
6,  Ohio,  "Wish  I could  attend  the 
dinner  and  meeting.  We  still  have 
our  name  in  for  a car  in  Boston. 


Was  hoping  it  would  be  available 
at  this  time,  but  no  such  luck." 

1932 

If  interested  in  a FIFTEENTH 
REUNION  write  or  telephone  Elea- 
nor O'Brien  McMullen  (Mrs. 
Thomas)  at  414  Centre  Street, 
Jamaica  Plain  30,  Massachusetts. 
The  telephone  number  is:  Endi- 

cott  2844. 

Alice  Woolridge  is  with  UNRRA 
in  Greece. 

Irene  Stuart  Bliss  (Mrs.  George 
F.)  gives  her  address  as  220 
Waterman  Street,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Hazel  Dahlborg  Abrahamson 

(Mrs.  Warren)  lives  at  86-24  Grand 
Avenue,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  New  York. 
Hazel  has  two  sons,  Warren  Jr., 
who  is  almost  seven,  and  Robert, 
who  is  almost  four. 

1933 

Helen  Gibbons  Becker  (Mrs. 
Thomas)  adopted  a sweet  little 
girl,  Christine,  last  August,  and  is 
about  to  move  to  New  York,  where 
her  lawyer  husband  has  a new 
job.  Wonder  if  she'll  give  up  that 
lovely  house  of  hers  at  Dover, 
Massachusetts. 

Madeline  Tolman,  out  of  the 
Army,  is  living  with  Goldie  Bar- 
ton (1926)  at  73  Fisher  Avenue, 
Newton  Highlands,  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  taking  the  Public 
Health  course  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

Ruth  Foster  Bouck  (Mrs.  Delbert) 
writes,  "We  are  now  living  in 
Naperville,  Illinois,  a suburb  of 
Chicago.  My  husband  has  com- 
pleted his  work  at  Northwestern 
and  is  now  administrator  of  Ed- 
ward Sanatorium,  a tuberculosis 
hospital,  built  on  the  cottage  plan 
and  in  many  respects  like  Mc- 
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Lean.  Naperville  is  a typical 
small  New  England  college  town 
— in  fact  our  house  is  situated  on 
a street  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
college  campus.  We  like  it  here 
very  much." 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 

Forgey  (Grace  Riordan)  a son, 
Herbert  Walter,  on  November  28, 
1946.  They  are  living  in  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts  on  Fair- 
view  Terrace. 

Grace  Shattuck  Steward  (Mrs. 
Baldwin)  writes,  "Our  address  is 
now  12  Monument  Street,  West 
Medford,  Massachusetts.  It's  so 
good  to  be  back  here  too.  Bald- 
win teaches  at  the  Huntington 
School  for  Boys.  Our  third  child, 
a girl,  Grace  Elizabeth,  was  born 
October  14,  1946  at  Richardson 
House.  Hope  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend an  Alumnae  meeting  some- 
time soon." 

1934 

Ethel  Perry  Sevigny  (Mrs.  Vic- 
tor) lives  in  West  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont where  her  husband  is  a 
pharmacist.  She  has  three  sons, 
Donald,  Norman,  and  Raymond. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Johnson  (Nancy  Forbes)  a daugh- 
ter, Patricia  Catherine,  Dacember 
29,  1946  in  Barcelona,  Venezuela. 

Lois  Beech  Hackett  (Mrs.  Joseph) 
left  for  her  home  in  Lima,  Peru 
on  January  17th  with  her  husband 
and  two  children.  They  have  just 
finished  their  three-year  vacation 
of  three  months  here. 

Lois  writes  from  Lima,  Peru — her 
address  is  c/o  Panagra  Limatam- 
bo:  "It  was  good  to  have  a vaca- 
tion in  the  States,  although  I didn't 
see  all  those  whom  I wanted  to. 
We  hope  that  our  next  vacation 
won't  be  so  far  off.  It  was  so  won- 


derful to  get  home  to  see  my 
family  and  those  friends  whom 
we  did  see;  to  eat  lettuce  and  ice 
cream  and  just  to  speak  English 
again.  But  it  is  good  to  get  back 
to  our  own  home  and  to  take  up 
our  customary  life  again,  too.  My 
husband  is  a flight  officer  and  I 
keep  busy  with  Joseph,  Jr.,  nearly 
four  and  Jill  Alexandra,  just  a 
year.  I would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  any  of  my  friends  and  class- 
mates." 

Mary  I.  Smith  Kidd  (Mrs.  Henry) 
writes  from  3409  Bronson  Street, 
San  Bernardino,  California.  She 
and  Hank  run  a business  of  their 
own  supplying  food  for  the  big- 
gest stock  auction  in  Southern 
California.  They  have  had  really 
bad  luck.  Hank  suffered  a frac- 
tured spine  a year  ago  and  Mary 
emerged  from  an  auto  accident 
this  past  Fall  with  a broken  neck. 
She  is  carrying  on  in  a neck  col- 
lar now  and  hoping  for  better 
times.  Let's  all  wish  good  luck 
to  the  Kidds. 

Harriet  Conley  Gray  (Mrs. 
Philip)  writes  from  South  Brooks- 
ville,  Maine,  "M.G.H.  has  seen 
many  changes  since  my  gradua- 
tion in  1934  and  my  infrequent 
visits  have  seemed  very  strange." 
Maybe  our  new  Alumnae  Office 
will  be  of  help  to  Harriet  on  her 
next  visit  to  the  Hospital. 

Martha  Moulton  Kirby  writes 
from  Long  Beach,  California  where 
her  address  is  2107  W.  20th:  "I 

am  now  doing  general  duty  at 
the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Long 
Beach.  To  date,  I have  met  one 
MGH  nurse  here  although  I have 
heard  that  there  are  several  in 
the  city.  I would  be  very  happy 
to  hear  from  any  of  the  alumnae 
in  this  vicinity." 
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1935 

Barbara  E.  Phillips,  Secretary 
64  Brattle  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

New  Year,  New  Quarterly,  let's 
catch  up  on  the  news. 

Priscilla  Bonney  McWilliam 
(Mrs.  Alexander)  has  been  out  of 
the  Army  since  last  March  and 
is  devoting  her  energies  to  her 
husband  and  home  at  71  Stacy 
Street,  Randolph,  Mass.  Says  the 
Army  cured  her  urge  to  roam,  but 
good! 

Louise  Bressani  St.  Laurient 

(Mrs.  Lewis)  has  moved  to  248 
Sunset  Hill,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
"Pippie"  has  been  out  of  nursing 
for  years,  devoting  herself  to  hus- 
band and  daughters,  Louise,  al- 
most 4,  and  Joan. 

Elinor  Bull  Stahlbrand  (Mrs. 
Carl)  lives  on  South  Main  Street, 
Topsfield,  Mass,  and  has  two 
daughters,  Ingrid,  6V2,  and  Carol, 
3V2.  Future  M.G.H.  nurses? 

Florence  Youngdain  Schanz  sent 
this  note  from  Northford,  Connec- 
ticut, "I  look  forward  to  the  Quar- 
terly and  like  its  new  appearance 
very  much.  Since  I have  not 
worked  or  lived  in  Boston  since 
my  graduation  the  greatest  tie  to 
M.G.H.  is  my  Quarterly.  I have 
done  only  Public  Health  Nursing 
in  Connecticut,  but  retired  from 
active  nursing  in  October  1946 — 
three  months  after  my  marrage. 
My  short  hospital  cape  is  used 
frequently  when  I go  out  to  col- 
lect the  eggs!" 

Lucy  Church  Armstrong  (Mrs. 
Frank),  whose  husband  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Homer  Folkes  Sana- 
torium, Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  announces 
the  birth  of  a second  daughter, 
Susan  Church,  on  Dec.  29,  1946. 

Selma  Hines  Binding  (Mrs.  Ken- 
neth) of  568  Riverside  Ave.,  Med- 
ford, Mass,  is  the  proud  mother 
of  four!  Mary  Lee,  8,  Ken  Junior, 


7.  Stanley,  almost  6,  and  Jean,  2. 

Lillian  Hunter  Campbell  (Mrs. 
William  Jr.)  has  moved  to  17 
Southgate  Road,  High  Point,  Peo- 
ria, 111.  with  her  family  which  in- 
cludes two  boys. 

Kay  Mahoney  Monaghan  (Mrs. 
Melvn)  of  28  East  St.,  Dedham, 
Mass,  numbers  two  small  fry 
among  her  accomplishments, 
Barry  almost  7,  and  Jane,  Almost 
one.  Kay  is  one  nurse-mother 
who  dons  her  cap  and  uniform 
frequently  to  help  out  the  nursing 
shortage  at  hospitals  near  her 
home.  She's  a whizz  on  tonsils. 

Mother  (Maryalice)  Maroney,  of 
the  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Retreat  in  the  Cenacle,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Society's  second 
house  at  21  Battery  Street,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  I am  told 
that  her  duties  are  those  of  a choir 
religious.  She  chants  choir  in 
Latin  and  instructs  during  re- 
treats. She  saw  Mary  McKenney 
before  she  left  New  York.  Won- 
der where  Mary  is  now? 

Rose  McDonnell  Foley  (Mrs. 
Francis)  of  59  Belmont  St.,  Rock- 
land, Mass,  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  a son,  Michael  Thomas, 
on  Nov.  20,  1946. 

Evelyn  Remick  Russell  (Mrs. 
Harlow)  was  in  Vermont  when  I 
phoned,  but  her  husband  is  a 
very  good  press  agent  for  her. 
They  have  three  bouncing  bairns, 
Harlow  Illrd,  9,  Susan,  6,  and  Vic- 
toria, 4.  Evelyn,  who  lives  at  18 
Norwood  St.,  Winchester,  Mass, 
is  another  active  person.  She  is 
president  of  the  Winchester  VNA 
and  also  concrened  with  the 
MOPHN  and  NOPHN. 

Mary  Ross,  one  of  Papa  Min- 
nie's tenants  at  30  North  Ander- 
son Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  right 
hand  woman  to  Dr.  Joe  V.  Meigs, 
whom  none  of  us  will  forget. 

Anna  Stokes  Floccher  (Mrs. 
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Joseph)  is  living  at  5 Oak  Street, 
Wellesley,  Mass,  and  has  two 
sons.  Champ  6V2  and  John  3V2. 

Chloe  Wilcox  Bowden  (Mrs. 
Haygood)  writes  from  1417  Broad 
Street,  Camden,  S.  C.  announcing 
the  birth  of  Haygood  Jr.  on  Oct. 
6,  1946. 

Mary  E.  Wilson  came  straight 
back  from  the  Army  to  her  post 
as  invaluable  aide  to  Dr.  Smith- 
Petersen  and  Dr.  Larson. 

Virginia  Zurwell  Petry  (Mrs. 
Ronald)  is  living  on  the  Hill  at 
64  Myrtle  Street,  and  joins  me  in 
hoping  that  we  can  have  a 1935 
get-together  in  the  spring.  What 
do  you  all  think?  Do  drop  me  a 
note,  telling  me  where  you  are, 
what  you  are  doing,  and  any 
bright  ideas  you  may  have  for  a 
real  class  reunion.  Don't  let  the 
class  of  '29  put  us  to  shame! 

There  were  eight  members 
present  from  the  February  sec- 
tion who  met  at  the  home  of  Alma 
Cady  Phillips,  749  Lynnfield 
Street,  Lynn,  for  a dinner  to  cele- 
brate our  12th  reunion.  Those 
present  included  Dorothea  Bailey 
Hope,  142  Chestnut  Street,  Bos- 
ton, who  is  doing  private  duty, 
Julia  Bicknell  of  the  general  duty 
staff  at  the  Veterans'  Home, 
Rocky  Hill,  Connecticut  Alice 
Carson  O'Leary  who  keeps  her- 
self busy  at  home  with  her  family 
of  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Alice's 
address  is  16  Rock  Avenue,  Lynn. 
Helen  Heweit,  27  McLean  Street, 
Boston,  night  supervisor  at  the 
General  was  also  among  those 
present  as  was  Lillian  King  De- 
wart of  104  Pleasant  Street,  Mil- 
ford, Mass.  Lillian  has  a six  year 
old  son.  Sarah  McCullough  Zilg, 
38  Hancock  Street,  Boston,  was 
present.  Sally  has  a 17  month 
old  son.  Esther  Merrill  Powers 
who  is  doing  private  duty  was 
numbered  among  the  eight,  also. 


Esther's  address  is  16  Bradstreet 
Avenue,  Beachmont,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Messages  were  read  from  the 
following:  Lucy  Church  Arm- 

strong whose  address  is  Homer 
Folks  Hospital,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Susan  Church  Armstrong  was 
born  on  December  29th.  Lucy 
has  one  other  daughter;  Mary 
Lammers,  599  Bedford  Road, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  is  doing  Pub- 
lic Health;  Ruth  Reinhart  Hurley 
at  home  at  201  Washington  Ave- 
nue, Kingston,  N.  Y.  Ruth  has  an 
eight  year  old  son.  Edith  Roberts 
who  is  studying  for  her  Master's 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Her 
address  is  Hitchcock  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Jill  Hoffman  Morris  sent  a 
telegram  that  she  was  snowbound 
at  5768  No.  Shoreland  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  If  you 
were  unable  to  be  present  we  are 
all  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  next  reunion. 

1936 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 

L.  Dicks  (Dorothy  Smith)  a daugh- 
ter, Joanne  Leslie,  on  December 
21,  1946  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Dot 
writes,  "Russell  is  speaking  at  the 
Northfield  Conference  in  August 
for  nine  days  and  I'm  planning 
to  go  with  him.  I haven't  been 
back  to  New  England  since  I left 
in  1938  and  there  are  so  many  I 
want  to  see." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irad  Hardy  Jr. 
(Eva  Borrner)  of  32  Howard  Street, 
Waltham  54,  Massachusetts  are 
parents  of  a second  son,  Carl 
Peter,  born  at  the  Richardson 
House  on  November  27,  1946. 

Lt.  (j.  g.)  Eileen  Glynn  NC  USN 
is  stationed  at  the  USN  Hospital 
Naval  Station,  Norfolk  11,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Emily  Wyman  Wigh  (Mrs.  Rus- 
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sell)  is  living  in  Hatboro,  Penn- 
sylvania while  her  husband  is 
doing  a residency  in  Philadelphia. 
She  has  two  sons. 

Mary  Maguire  Frawley  lives  at 
108  Academy  Street,  Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Richardson  (Marjorie  Goldthwait) 
a son,  Robert  James,  on  December 
9,  1946  in  San  Diego,  California. 
Marge,  who  expects  her  Navy 
husband  home  from  Japan  shortly, 
shares  her  QUARTERLYS  with 
Georgia  Shull  Vandersloot  (1937) 
and  "the  lady  upstairs  who  is 
MGH  '09."  Wonder  who  she 
could  be? 

Lt.  Leonille  Dufault  ANC  is 
serving  under  Colonel  Kathleen 
Atto  (1922)  in  Frankfort,  Germany. 
Her  address  is  97th  General  Hos- 
pital, APO  757,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Muriel  Kearns  is  out  of  the  Navy 
and  carrying  the  bag  for  the  VNA 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

1937 

Flora  Abbott  is  a Public  Health 
Nurse  and  is  matriculated  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, from  which  she  will  graduate 
in  May  1947.  She  lives  at  27  Flett 
Road,  Belmont  78,  Massachusetts. 

Susan  Robins  Groff  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) writes  from  14  Lucian  Street, 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  "Am 
pretty  busy  with  a six  room  house 
and  two  children,  Terry,  6V2,  and 
Barbara,  3V2,  so  don't  get  any 
extra  time  for  nursing.  We  moved 
here  from  Hartford  in  June  1945 
and  find  Manchester  a lovely 
place  in  which  to  live." 

M.  Claire  Drechsel  has  moved 
from  Chicago  to  569  School  Street, 
Webster,  Massachusetts. 

Adrian  Fields  Williams  (Mrs. 
Ralph)  lives  at  36  Haviland  Street, 
Wollaston,  Massachusetts. 


Barbara  Jipson  Lyons  (Mrs.  An- 
sel) lives  in  Lincoln,  Maine.  She 
has  two  daughters. 

Two  members  of  the  class  of  '37 
are  living  in  Everett,  Massachu- 
setts, Blanche  Judkins  Zaniewski, 
at  55  Swann  Street,  and  Kathleen 
McAuliffe  Kelliher  (Mrs.  Elwin),  at 
15  Cannel  Place. 

Muriel  Simpson  Macafee  (Mrs. 
C.  Morrison)  has  a son  and  a 
daughter.  She  lives  at  116  Carl 
Avenue.  Brocklon,  Massachusetts. 

Marjorie  Hill  Sholes  (Mrs.  Wes- 
ley) also  has  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter. Her  address  is  99  Lafayette 
Street,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Sheehy  (Rita  Gibbons)  of  213  Wes- 
mond  Drive,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
a son,  Michael  Gibbons,  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1946.  Rita's  Maureen  is 
3V2. 

Muriel  Evers  Allison  (Mrs.  Rog- 
er) writes,  after  attending  the  Ether 
Centennial,  "It  was  good  to  be 
back  in  Boston  but  M.G.H.  has 
changed  so  greatly.  I felt  very 
much  like  a stranger.  However, 
we  have  decided  to  come  back 
more  frequently  from  now  on."  The 
Allisons  live  at  12  Vick  Park  A, 
Rochester  7,  New  York. 

Remember  — Agnes  Lang  Rey- 
nolds (Mrs.  C.  Robert)  51  Union 
Street,  Holbrook,  Massachusetts 
has  volunteered  to  be  the  1937 
Class  Secretary.  Send  all  your 
news  to  her! 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert), 

Class  Secretary 
Concord  Road, 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

As  the  QUARTERLY  begins  a 
new  year,  I take  over  my  new  du- 
ties as  Secretary  for  our  class.  I 
can't  say  that  I've  garnered  much 
news  for  this  issue,  but  with  your 
help,  I hope  to  do  better  next  time. 
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So,  send  any  items  of  interest  or 
communications  to  me,  and  I'll  see 
that  they  get  into  print. 

Marriages:  Elizabeth  Rea  to  Jos- 
eph N.  Sweeney,  October  26,  1946. 
Nelma  Soule  to  Kenneth  Bradway, 
October  18,  1946. 

Recent  Births  and  previously  un- 
reported (I  hope)  births: 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Street- 
er (Dorothy  Wood)  a son,  Leland 
Arthur,  on  October  17,  1946.  There 
are  two  other  Streeters,  David 
Wendell,  born  July  6,  1940,  and 
Linda  Lee,  born  November  9,  1942. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Bradbury  a daughter,  Constance 
Elizabeth,  June  27,  1946.  There 
are  two  other  Bradburys,  Patricia 
Beth,  Born  May  27,  1942  and  Chris- 
topher Grover,  born  March  29, 
1944.  Mrs.  Bradbury  was  Elizabeth 
Vajcovec.  The  Bradburys  are  liv- 
ing in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  he 
being  Vice-President  of  Dielectric 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Rose- 
now  (Jane  Dexter)  a third  son, 
Charles  Edward,  on  December  10, 
1946.  They  have  one  daughter 
also. 

News: 

Ruth  Eastwood  is  working  for 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Carnes  in  Boston. 

Charlotte  Aubert  Scott  is  now 
settled  at  30  Mayflower  Road, 
Needham,  Massachusetts.  They 
have  a son  about  a year  old. 

Helen  Lampinen  Howe  didn't 
have  much  news  of  herself,  but 
has  heard  recently  from  Cora 
Frances  Hitchcock  Berg  x-38.  I 
quote  from  Lampy's  letter,  "She 
has  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Her 
husband  was  recently  discharged 
as  a Lt.  Colonel.  He  designed  the 
only  two  tank  destroyers,  the  M10 
and  the  M18  or  Hell  Cat.  He  is 
now  head  of  the  Marine  Aircraft 


Products  Engineering  Division  of 
Automatic  Machines." 

Katherine  Barrett  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  recently.  Sickness  at  home 
and  trying  to  find  a place  to  live 
in  Brockton,  so  that  she  can  be 
married  to  Leonard  Tamule,  have 
kept  her  very  busy. 

Leslie  Thorud  Yancey  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts from  Rochester,  New  York. 
She  has  two  daughters. 

1939 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington 

(Mrs.  Shelby) 

11  Story  Street, 

Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts. 

Since  no  one  has  volunteered 
from  our  class  to  be  a secretary, 
I'll  do  a little  pinch-hitting  (if  you 
can  pinch-hit  for  someone  who 
doesn't  exist).  How  about  a little 
class  spirit  and  activity.  Can't 
we  get  organized  and  do  some- 
thing about  getting  together,  as 
the  Class  of  1929  has  done?  This 
may  seem  rather  premature  to  you 
all,  but  this  is  1947  and  it  won't 
be  long  before  it's  1949  when  we 
should  have  a tenth  reunion,  but 
definitely! 

So  if  anyone  has  any  ideas  or 
suggestions,  and  there  must  be 
lots  of  you  who  have,  send  them 
along  stat. 

Now  to  get  to  the  news — We  had 
three  items  in  the  September  issue 
and  eight  items  in  the  December 
issue,  so  we're  improving,  but  we 
certainly  couldn't  be  called  "eager 
beavers."  Let's  hear  from  every 
one  of  you. 

The  day  after  Christmas,  Grace 
Parker  Follett  came  for  a visit. 
About  five  o'clock  the  phone  rang 
and  it  was  Marge  Townsend  Ham- 
ilton calling  from  the  South  Sta- 
tion saying,  "if  I bring  my  own 
tea  bag,  may  I come  for  dinner?" 
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I said,  "But,  of  course,  come  along, 
we  have  plenty  of  left-over  tur- 
key." While  we  were  eating  des- 
sert, Jean  Houghton  Baker  arrived, 
and  shortly  thereafter,  Barbie  Pet- 
erson. You  can  imagine  we  spent 
a jolly  evening  "gabbing"  and 
wondering  where  this  one  was  and 
where  that  one  was  and  tracking 
down  a few  of  you.  Marge,  who 
has  two  sweet  "gals,"  has  been 
living  with  her  folks  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  but  now  that  her  husband 
has  been  discharged  from  the 
Army,  they  have  bought  a house 
and  are  about  to  move  to  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts.  Jean  lives 
at  4 Champney  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Baker  is  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  West  Rox- 
bury.  Barbie  was  mentioned  in 
the  last  QUARTERLY.  Natalie 
Middleton  Blakely  (Mrs. 
Carl  P.)  is  at  Shanks  Village, 
Orangeburg,  New  York.  Her  hus- 
band is  a Major  in  the  Army.  Ethel 
Slattery  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida.  Mary  Gay  Aubrey  lives 
at  52  Trowbridge  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Grace  Babcock  is 
head  nurse  in  OPD  at  the  M.G.H. 

Mary  Mclntire  Rundell  (Mrs. 
William  G.)  writes  from  Mottville, 
New  York,  "I  find  myself  very 
busy  with  my  two  children,  a large 
house  and  yard.  We  moved  to 
New  York  State  nearly  a year  ago 
and  have  enjoyed  it  here  a great 
deal.  I would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  any  M.G.H.'ers  in  the 
Syracuse  area.  The  new  QUAR- 
TERLY is  a great  improvement,  I 
think." 

Mary  Sweeney  is  studying  at 
Boston  University  and  is  Assistant 
House  Mother  at  338  Bay  State 
Road,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dorothea  Murray  Farr  (Mrs.  Leo 
E.,  Jr.)  lives  at  2 South  Cedar  Place, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Rosemary  McCann  Maclsaacs 

(Mrs.  Everett  K.)  sends  a note  from 
97  Border  Street,  Cohasset,  Mass- 
achusetts saying  she  is  at  home 
now  and  has  one  daughter,  Kath- 
ryn, born  November  17,  1946. 

Eunice  White  Morde  (Mrs.  Elton 
W.)  is  the  Editor's  "delight"  this 
month  for  sending  all  of  the  foll- 
owing, "At  present  I am  busy  with 
my  little  brood  (she  has  three,  two 
boys  and  a girl),  and  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  to  do  any 
nursing  outside  of  home.  The  chil- 
dren make  it  possible  for  me  to 
keep  my  "hand  in"  however.  I 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  form- 
er friends  or  classmates  who  live 
in  or  near  New  York.  I'm  situated 
on  Long  Island,  seventeen  miles 
from  Manhattan."  (Eunice'e  ad- 
dress is  57-19  255  Street,  Little 
Neck,  New  York.)  "A  bit  of  news 
from  Christmas  cards:  Betty  Smith- 
son  Gray  is  living  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  with  her  husband,  re- 
cently discharged  from  the  Serv- 
ice. Her  second  daughter,  Janice, 
born  September  29,  1946.  Pauline 
Myers  Godfrey  is  living  in  Stark 
City,  Missouri.  Her  husband  has 
recently  returned  from  the  Pacific. 
Has  one  boy.  (Ed.  note — I have  just 
heard  via  Miss  Lepper  that  Polly 
had  twins  recently.)  Phillis  Pres- 
cott McGregor  is  with  her  husband 
and  son  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
the  former  is  doing  a three  years 
residency  at  Maine  General.  Cath- 
erine Tracey  Taylor  writes  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  her  hus- 
band is  now  Assistant  Pathologist 
at  Cleveland  City  Hospital.  Honor 
Stanton  Kron  and  Dr.  Kron  are  liv- 
ing in  Gary,  Indiana.  I look  for- 
ward eagerly  to  each  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY  and  think  you  and 
the  staff  are  doing  a grand  job." 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 
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Lester)  writes  from  271-13  77th 
Avenue,  New  Hyde  Park,  New 
York,  "If  the  Class  of  1940  does 
not  have  a secretary,  I shall  be 
glad  to  do  it.  I enjoy  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  would  like  more  news 
of  friends  and  classmates." 

The  Editors  would  like  to  correct 
an  omission  in  the  December 
QUARTERLY.  Agnes  Steinhilber 
Huston  writes  us  as  follows:  "In 
the  December  1946  issue  of  the 
! QUARTERLY  it  was  stated  (page 
30)  in  the  1940  class:  "Born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  Huston,  on  May 
14,  1946  at  Bridgeport  Hospital. 
The  Hustons  live  at  . . . etc."  As 
you  will  readily  observe  this  does 
not  state  what  was  born.  We 
think  twins  are  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  justify  a correction."  The 
) Editors  agree  wholeheartedly  and 
will  try  to  prevent  further  gross 
errors  such  as  this. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Huston  (Agnes  Steinhilber)  twins 
on  May  14,  1946.  They  are  named, 
John  Charles  and  Gail  Dunham. 
The  Hustons  have  another  daugh- 
ter, Ina. 

Virginia  Griswold  Guthrie  (Mrs. 
John  B.,  Jr.)  lives  at  2581  S.W.  26 
Lane,  Miami,  Florida  where  her 
husband  is  Quarrantine  Inspector 
for  the  Florida  State  Plant  Board. 
She  writes,  "Husband  released 
from  Service  March  1946  as  a Ma- 
jor in  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Came  to  Miami  to  Pre- 
War  occupation.  Bought  our  home 
i and  I have  received  Florida  reg- 
istration by  reciprocity  and  joined 
District  No.  5.  Did  a little  Private 
Duty.  Miami  pays  ten  dollars  for 
eight  hours.  Also  has  a Private 
Duty  Group  Nursing  Plan.  At  pres- 
ent am  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
; new  little  Guthrie  in  January.  (Gin- 
nie  has  a boy  and  a girl).  Look 
forward  to  receiving  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  enjoy  the  new  ar- 


rangement and  events.  Proud  that 
my  MGH  cap  is  always  readily 
recognized  wherever  I have  worn 
it  here  in  Miami.  However  I have- 
n't met  any  other  M.G.H.'ers.  Was 
insulted  when  they  asked  me  at 
the  registry  if  M.G.H.  was  an  ac- 
credited school.  Anything  I can 
do  to  help  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  regards  to  possible  mem- 
bers in  this  vicinity  or  candidates 
for  the  School,  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  offer  my  services." 

1941 

Mary  L.  Spies  has  moved  from 
Boston  to  1010  East  19th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Isabelle  Holmes  Destaffany  (Mrs. 
Dale)  whose  address  is  Box  928, 
Fairfield,  California  visited  her 
mother  in  Lowell  in  November. 
She  has  a little  girl,  Muriel  Dale, 
who  is  eighteen  months. 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William 
S.)  writes  from  54  Stone  Street, 
Hartford  10,  Connecticut,  "Have 
recently  bought  a small  house 
here.  Am  busy  keeping  house  for 
my  husband,  son,  aunt,  and  in- 
valid mother." 

Marion  Marchetti  Landgraf  (Mrs. 
John  L.)  lives  at  516  East  117th 
Street,  New  York  35,  N.  Y.  Her 
husband  is  an  Instructor  at  New 
York  University. 

Mary  E.  Sullivan  Peters  (Mrs.  C. 
Cline)  writes  us,  "Joined  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  and  served  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  from  6 May,  1943 
—26  May,  1945.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  members  of  the  Class  of 
'41  or  any  M.G.H.  Alumnae  re- 
siding near  Canton,  North  Car- 
olina." Mary's  address  is  Box 
1109,  Canton,  North  Carolina. 

1942 

Cynthia  Brott  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  is  a member  of  the 
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Class  of  1948  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Margaret  Cooper  Westberg  has 
moved  from  Lawrence  to  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Her  address  is  8730  South 
Parnall  Avenue. 

1943 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  A. 
Davous  (Madeline  McCormack)  of 
27  Samoset  Street,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts  a daughter,  Dianne 
Frances,  on  December  25,  1946  at 
Quincy  City  Hospital,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

Erma  Welker  is  now  living  at 
516  West  Sixth  Street,  Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain,  Sec. 

(Mrs.  Samuel  N.,  Jr.) 

Grace  Church  Rectory 
Copenhagen,  New  York 

We  are  getting  good  response 
to  the  postcards  sent  out  to  various 
members  of  the  Class  of  '44,  whose 
addresses  were  known.  But  we 
need  lots  more  addresses,  lots 
more  married  names,  more  news, 
etc.  So  please  keep  on  writing 
and  sending  any  information  you 
can.  And  many  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  answered  the  postcards 
so  promptly. 

In  between  chasing  after  our 
very  active  year  old  daughter, 
Judy,  housekeeping,  keeping  the 
rapidly  increasing  livestock  in 
tow  and  various  other  things.  I've 
enjoyed  many  relaxing  moments 
reading  the  letter  from  class  mem- 
bers, and  know  you'll  enjoy  the 
news  too. 

Rita  Collins  and  West  Pointer  Ed 
Crowley  were  married  last  sum- 
mer and  are  now  living  in  Georgia 
where  Ed  is  stationed.  They  were 
both  back  in  Boston  for  Christmas 
vacation,  looking  very  happy. 

Dorothy  McCullough  Black  is 
living  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  enjoying 
married  life,  and  has  a cute  son 


"Cabby.''  She  also  reports  that 
Betty  Whitney  Gray  is  about  to 
move  into  a new  house  in  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Barbara  Came  Arrington  (Mrs. 
H.  L.)  and  husband,  Hal,  are  out 
in  Commerce,  Texas,  1601  Locust 
St.  Barbie  loves  it  there  and  they 
hope  for  a trip  to  New  England 
this  summer. 

Bernadette  Di  Natale  who's 
been  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
stationed  in  Manila,  is  home  now 
(83  Malvern  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.). 
She  recently  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Lt.  William  Houvou- 
ras,  USA,  of  Detroit,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Carson,  Colorado. 

Priscilla  Andrews,  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  is  now  at  Tilton 
General  Hospital,  after  some 
months  of  duty  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Barbara  Thoburn  Sharp  (Mrs. 
William  D.)  is  a housewife  and 
student  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
studying  Public  Health  at  the 
Catholic  University  there. 

Barbara  Johnson  Anderson  (Mrs. 
Lloyd)  is  living  at  21  Pine  St.,  Wal- 
tham, Mass.  Her  husband  is  at 
the  Boston  University  Law  School, 
and  she  is  working  part  time  at 
the  Newton  - Wellesley  Hospital. 
She  also  writes  that  Miriam  Davis 
and  Virginia  Wentworth  are  back 
at  the  M.G.H.  and  have  a nice 
apartment  nearby. 

Patricia  Bachelder  and  Mary 
Conroy  are  also  working  at  the 
GENERAL.  Pat  is  Head  Nurse  in 
Baker  Pediatrics,  and  Mary  is 
Head  Nurse  on  White  12.  Their 
present  address  is  3 Champhey 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  they 
are  both  leading  full,  busy,  and 
gay  lives,  both  on  duty  and  off 
duty. 

Helen  Belcher  has  recently  left 
the  GENERAL  and  is  now  at  1320 
York  Ave.,  New  York  City,  work- 
ing at  the  New  York  Hospital. 
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Leonore  Reimann  Clark  writes 
that  she  has  recently  married 
Francis  P.  Clark,  enjoyed  a lovely 
wedding  trip  at  Sea  Island,  Geor- 
gia, and  is  back  in  New  Jersey 
about  to  get  a discharge  from  the 
Army.  After  that  they  will  be  liv- 
ing in  Mamaroneck,  New  York 
where  she'll  be  "just  a housewife." 
She  says  that  Marie  Reeves  Hale 
is  living  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  with 
her  husband  and  small  daughter, 
Joan. 

Gertrude  Kelly  Butler  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.)  is  living  in  Yorktown,  Va. 
(box  123)  where  her  husband  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Naval  Mine  War- 
fare School.  She  writes  that  Bon- 
ita Jean  was  born  August  1945 
while  Bill  was  in  the  South  West 
Pacific.  He  returned  last  June  and 
had  joined  the  regular  Navy  "so 
they  are  both  set  for  a grand  Navy 
life."  She  has  kept  in  touch  with 
Mollie  Howard  Caneuet  who  is  at 
home  on  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  after  going  to 
France  and  back  with  a small 
baby  about  a year  ago. 

Don't  forget  to  send  me  news 
when  you  get  it,  so  we  can  get 
a long  newsy  letter  for  the  June 
QUARTERLY.  Thanks! 

1945 

Dorothy  Bickford,  who  is  in  the 
Operating  Room  at  the  Phillips 
House  sent  us  the  following  news 
and  a generous  share  from  the 
class  of  1946. 

Agatha  Stravinsky,  supervisor 
at  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital, 
plans  to  attend  Cornell  University 
in  the  fall. 

Ethel  Snow  is  instructor  of  nurs- 
ing arts,  sanitation  and  communi- 
cable diseases  at  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

"Ginny"  Ross  Haskell  is  the 
proud  new  mother  of  a lovely 
baby  daughter. 


Norma  Goff  is  working  in  a hos- 
pital in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Sonya  Wisotsky,  head  nurse  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has 
recently  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Dr.  John  Lingos  who  is 
associated  with  the  Goddard  Hos- 
pital in  Brockton.  An  early  spring 
wedding  is  planned. 

Julia  Graves  is  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  stationed  in  Ger- 
many, and  enjoying  her  work 
there  greatly.  She  is  doing  Public 
Health  type  of  work  and  is  now 
trying  to  start  a German  Youth 
group,  though  language  barriers 
hinder  somewhat.  Her  address  is: 
2nd  Lt.  Julia  Graves,  98th  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  A.P.O.  205,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Married:  Shirley  Bailey  to  Clar- 
ence Wendell  on  October  26,  1946. 
The  Wendells  are  living  at  5726 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Born:  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Morgan  (Dorothy  Dayton)  a 
daughter,  Ann  Elizabeth  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1947. 

1946 

Janet  White,  now  working  on 
the  pediatric  ward  at  the  General, 
has  recently  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Dr.  Averill  who  is, 
also,  at  the  General.  Frances 
Salmon  Godfrey,  recently  mar- 
ried, is  living  in  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
She  is  working  in  the  obstetrcal 
division  of  the  local  hospital. 
Vera  Presentato  De  Rosa,  who 
was  married  last  summer,  has 
been  made  head  nurse  of  the 
third  floor  at  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
Louise  Leveille  O'Connor  is  work- 
ing at  the  Framingham  Union  Hos- 
pital. She  is  assistant  on  a sur- 
gical floor.  Alice  Maddern  Reilly 
has  recently  been  appointed 
teaching  ward  supervisor  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear.  Eleanor  Power  is 
now  Mrs.  Henry  Pelmerino  of 
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Southbridge.  Anne  Sage  Saxton 
is  living  in  Philadelphia.  Darlene 
Wilken  returned  to  her  home  in 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  a few  months 
after  graduation  and  is  working 
in  a doctor's  office  in  near-by 
Quincy,  Illinois.  Dorothy  Bick- 
ford and  Anne  Gounaris  are  both 
taking  evening  courses  at  Boston 
University  in  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. Shirley  Rice,  Marilyn  Munn, 
and  Elaine  Byrne  are  working  at 
the  Wilcox  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Hawaii.  They  write  that  they  are 
having  both  a pleasant  and  in- 
teresting experience.  Ellie  Giso 
Hoar  lives  in  Providence  and  is 
the  mother  of  a four  month  old 
baby  girl.  Anita  Konikow  Glass- 
man  and  Virginia  Raymond 
Schwartz  are  working  in  New 
York  City. 

o 

NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
From  Class  of  1945: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dill  Carruthers 


Mary  A.  Cunningham 
Eileen  M.  Kenneally 
Annette  M.  Laliberte 
Madelyn  L.  Titus 
Mrs.  Shirley  Bailey  Wendel 
From  the  Class  of  1946: 

Shirley  L.  Battles 
Betty  A.  Bidwell 
Beatrice  Britton 
Barbara  Chapman 
Irene  Deschenes 
Mrs.  Edith  Dunnells  Eastman 
Lucille  Forrant 
Mary  E.  Hilliard 
layne  Bradford  Lundegren 
Constance  Miller 
Marion  Stanwood 
Mrs.  Hope  Morse  Wallingord 
The  total  number  of  new  mem- 
bers joining  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation in  1946  is  70  . 

o 

"You  better  live  your  best  and 
act  your  best  today;  for  today  is 
the  sure  preparation  for  tomorrow 
and  all  the  tomorrows  that  follow." 

— Harriet  Martineau 


Graduating  Class  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  University,  Feb.  5,  1947 
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The  Aging  of  Bone  and 

The  following  is  the  first  of  the 
speeches  given  during  the  Ether 
Celebration  that  is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  News.  This  was 
given  by  Dr.  Fuller  Albright  (WM 
1926),  Associate  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  a member  of  our  Med- 
ical Staff.  Dr.  Albright  is  an  emi- 
nent endocrinologist  and  a student 
of  the  calcium  metabolism  in  renal 
stones.  He  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  Dr.  Joseph  Aub's  sympo- 
sium on  "Progress  in  the  study  of 
degenerative  diseases".  The  talk 
was  illustrated  by  fascinating  lan- 
tern slides  showing  hand-drawn 
diagrams. 

YOU  all  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  expression,  "the  facts  of 
life";  one  might  use  as  the 
title  of  our  symposium  here  today, 
"the  facts  of  old  age".  My  particu- 
lar part  is  to  discuss  the  changes 
in  the  skeleton  in  old  age  and  the 
cause  thereof. 

Twentieth  Century  Man 
I will  start  by  contrasting  cer- 
tain anatomical  findings  and 
physiological  processes  in  a com- 
paratively young  individual,  with 
those  in  an  eledrly  individual.  For 
the  young  individual,  let  us  take 
one  born  at  the  turn  fo  the  century 
let  us  say  January  12,  1900,  and 
let  us  call  him  "20th  Century 
Man".  I will  now  synthesize  20th 
Century  Man,  putting  in  only 
those  structures  which  concern 
the  present  discussion. 

First,  I will  give  him  an  outside 
skin,  and,  to  add  a little  realism, 
four  fundamental  appendages. 
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the  Treatment  Thereof 

Secondly,  I will  put  in  a gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  a kidney  with 
an  outlet  to  the  outer  world. 

Thirdly,  I will  fill  the  body  with 
fluid  and  set  aside  one  compart- 
ment of  fluid  to  represent  the  blood 
serum.  The  serum  compartment 
is  of  importance  since  it  can  be 
sampled  with  a syringe  and  thus 
its  chemical  constituents  can  be 
analyzed.  Throughout  the  body 
fluids  I will  put  calcium  ions  rep- 
resented by  black  dots  and  phos- 
phate ions  represented  by  white 
dots. 

I will  now  introduce  into  the  cen- 
ter of  this  synthetic  man  a large 
black  guadrangle  area  to  repre- 
sent the  skeleton.  At  the  two  ends 
of  this  skeleton  I will  attach  a 
structure  which  represents  the 
body  musculature.  Finally,  I will 
introduce  outpocketings  of  the 
body  surface  to  represent  the 
teeth. 

The  synthesis  now  becomes  a 
little  bit  more  complex  and,  I 
might  add,  controversial.  The 
skeleton  is  composed  of  an  or- 
ganic matrix  into  which  is  depos- 
ited a calcium-phosphate-carbo- 
nate salt,  called  dahlie.  Much  of 
the  skeleton  is  in  the  form  of  a 
maze  of  interlacing  trabeculae  so 
that  the  surface  area  is  tremen- 
dous. From  a structural  point  of 
view  there  are  two  types  of  sur- 
face— one  where  bone  is  being 
laid  down  and  one  where  it  is 
being  resorbed.  Where  bone  is 
being  resorbed  one  sees  osteo- 
clasts which  are  large  cells  with 
multiple  nuclei.  It  is  my  belief, 
not  my  conviction,  that  the  levels 
of  calcium  and  phosphate  ions 
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in  the  body  fluids  are  held  at  such 
heights  by  the  kidney,  in  its  role 
of  regulator  of  homeostasis,  that 
dahlite  is  being  constantly  re- 
sorbed at  bone  resorbing  surfaces. 
The  black  arrows  (shown  in  the 
slide)  indicate  the  passage  of  cal- 
cium from  bone-resorbing  surfaces 
(indicated  by  osteoclasts),  to  body 
fluids,  to  kidney,  to  outside  world. 

But  bone  formation  and  bone  re- 
sorption occur  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Obviously,  there  must 
be  some  local  factor  where  bone 
is  being  laid  down  which  favors 
the  precipitation  of  the  calcium 
phosphate  salt,  dahlite  at  this 
point.  Where  bone  is  being  laid 
down  one  can  see  osteoblasts  lay- 
ing down  uncalcified  matrix  (i.e. 
osteid).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a localized  increase  in 
phosphate  ions  at  bone  forming 
surfaces  due  to  the  action  of  phos- 
phatase or  phosphorylase  or  both 
in  splitting  off  inorganic  phosphate 
from  organic  phosphate  com- 
pounds. 

I will  introduce  a series  of  ar- 
rows to  indicate  the  movement  of 
calcium  in  the  body;  these  arrows 
speak  for  themselves,  by  and 
large.  Note  that  the  teeth  have 
only  ingoing  arrows.  One  can 
acalcify  a tooth  but  not  decalcify 
it. 

I will  introduce  in  the  left  lower 
quadrant  of  my  synthetic  man  a 
structure  to  represent  the  steroid- 
producing  endocrine  glands. 
These  include  the  male  and  fe- 
male gonads  and  the  adrenal  cor- 
tex. The  steroid  hormones  circu- 
late throughout  the  body  and 
stimulate  various  structures.  Of 
these,  the  most  spectacular,  is  not 
the  most  vital,  are  the  structures 
which  constitute  the  secondard  sex 
characteristics  and  which  give  the 
body  many  of  its  contours.  It  will 
be  also  noted  in  the  slide  that 


they  stimulate  production  of  aux- 
iliary hair.  I would  emphasize 
here,  however,  their  marked  so- 
matrophic  action;  thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  stimulate  muscle 
growth,  skin  growth,  and  bone 
growth.  One  almost  gets  the  im- 
pression that  they  simulate  all 
tissues.  However,  there  is  one  in- 
teresting exception — the  hair  on 
top  of  one's  head.  This,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  lames  Hamilton,  is  inhibited 
by  one  of  these  steroids.  In  slide 
9 I will  introduce  a new  wing  to 
the  structure  representing  the 
steroid-producing  glands.  Here 
steroid  hormones  of  a different 
kind  are  manufactured.  These 
steroids  have  an  action  opposite 
to  that  of  the  other  steroids  on  cer- 
tain of  the  tissues;  thus  they  in- 
hibit growth  of  these  tissues  rather 
than  stimulate  growth.  Their  im- 
portance is  brought  out  only  in 
certain  diseases  and  in  certain 
conditions  where  the  body  has  to 
mobolize  its  resources  because  of 
danger  from  without. 

Ether  Day  Man  Contrasted  with 
Twentieth  Century  Man 

Let  us  now  contrast  'Ether  Day 
Man",  born  October  16,  1846  (mak- 
ing him  100  years  old)  with  Twen- 
tieth Century  Man. 

In  examining  Ether  Day  Man 
one  is  struck  with  how  many  of 
the  changes  can  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  atrophy.  Thus,  his 
skin  is  thin  and  when  wrinkled 
forms  waves  with  sharp  crests  as 
compared  with  the  waves  with 
rounded  crests  produced  when 
the  skin  of  20th  Century  Man  is 
similarly  wrinkled;  the  muscle 
mass  and  the  bone  mass  are  sim- 
ilarly decreased.  Moreover,  the 
steroid-producing  glands  are  de- 
creased in  size  and  in  respect  to 
their  production.  The  auxiliary 
hair  is  scanty;  certain  secondary 
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sex  characteristics  are  less  prom- 
inent than  previously;  etc.,  etc. 
The  teeth  are  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
ception. To  be  sure,  many  have 
fallen  out  because  of  atrophy  of 
structures  in  which  they  were  im- 
bedded or  have  been  pulled  out 
because  of  decay.  The  teeth 
which  remain  are  not  atrophied, 
albeit  riddled  with  caries  per- 
chance. 

Now  let  us  exmaine  the  bone 
tissue  more  closely.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  decrease  in  bone  mass  is 
due  to  a decrease  in  bone  forma- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a continued 
normal  degree  of  bone  destruction; 
in  other  words,  the  osteoblasts  are 
not  laying  new  bone  matrix  as 
rapidly  as  in  20th  Century  Man. 
The  problem  is  one  of  decreased 
anabolism  rather  than  increased 
catabolism.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  same  discrepancy  is  present 
in  other  tissues  where  we  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  differ- 
entiate between  decreased  forma- 
tion and  increased  destruction. 

The  problem  with  the  skeleton, 
therefore,  is  not  one  of  calcium- 
phosphorous  metabolism  but  one 
of  tissue  metabolism;  that  bone 
matrix  which  is  laid  down  is  nor- 
mally calcified;  with  continued 
bone  destruction  and  decreased 
bone  formation,  the  net  result  is  a 
loss  of  calcium  from  the  skeleton 
and  hence  an  increase  in  calcium 
in  the  urine.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  as  the  skeleton  be- 
comes depleted  the  total  amount 
of  destruction  decreases,  although 
the  amount  of  destruction  per 
unit  of  bone  probably  remains  un- 
changed. Therefore,  in  time  the 
calcium  excretion  in  the  urine  de- 
creases and  finally  may  even 
reach  a very  low  level. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  the 
atrophy  of  multiple  tissues  in 
Ether  Day  Man,  the  question  arises 


whether  atrophy  of  the  steroid 
producing  organs  occurs  first,  and 
leads  secondarily  to  atrophy  of 
other  organs,  or  whether  old  age 
per  se  causes  atrophy  of  all  tis- 
sues. This  question  can  easily  be 
put  to  the  test:  If  the  atrophy  is 
secondary  to  decrease  in  steroid 
production,  it  should  respond  to 
steroid  therapy.  It  does,  at  least, 
to  a certain  degree.  Thus,  from 
the  studies  carried  out  in  my  labo- 
ratory by  a multitude  of  research- 
ers, it  has  been  shown  that  the 
atrophy  of  bone  which  occurs  in 
old  age  is  offset  by  the  administra- 
tion of  estrogens  and/or  andro- 
gens. It  has  been  further  shown 
that  androgens  stimulate  proto- 
plasmic anabolism  with  the  reten- 
tion of  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  po- 
tassium, and  sulphur  in  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  are  found 
in  protoplasm. 

Times  of  onset  and  cessation  of 

production  of  certain  steroids 

Since  the  steroids  probably 
have  an  important  role  in  the  prob- 
lem at  hand,  let  us  examine  the 
production  of  certain  of  these  in 
relation  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
viduel. 

In  the  female  the  ovarian  hor- 
mones, estrin  and  progestin,  are 
first  produced  in  any  quantity  at 
puberty  (alias  menarche).  Their 
production  stops  rather  suddenly 
at  the  menopause.  Our  know- 
ledge concerning  these  two  hor- 
mones is  fascilitated  by  the  fact 
that  their  presence  is  indicated  by 
the  menstrual  cycle.  There  is  an- 
other key  steroid  hormone  about 
which  our  knowledge  also  is  quite 
clear.  I speak  of  the  adrenal  cor- 
tical steroid  hormone  which  has  a 
somatotrophic  action  somewhat 
similar  to  the  male  gonadal  hor- 
mone, testosterone,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  which  in  the  female  gov- 
erns the  growth  of  the  axillary  and 
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pubic  hair  and  the  excretion  of 
17-tetosteroids  in  the  urine.  For 
convenience,  I will  call  this  hor- 
mone the  adrenal-cortical  "nitro- 
gen" or  "N"  hormone.  The  onset 
of  its  production  is  usually  fairly 
synchronous  with  the  menarche, 
but  in  certain  instances  the  two 
are  dissociated.  Dr.  Lawson  Wil- 
kins of  Baltimore  has  told  the 
speaker  that  he  has  seen  a group 
of  seven  children  in  which  the 
axillary  and  pubic  hair  produc- 
tion started  very  precociously 
while  the  menarche  came  at  the 
usual  time.  Then,  in  the  condition, 
ovarian  agenesis,  where  the  ova- 
rian tissue  is  congenitally  lacking, 
the  production  of  axillary  and  pu- 
bic hair  and  of  17-ketosteroid  pre- 
cursors, in  many  instances  ap- 
pears at  th  enormal  time  for  the 
menarche,  albeit  in  reduced 
amounts  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  discussed  now.  In  short, 
there  is  an  '(adren-arche"  with 
respect  to  the  "N"  hormone  with- 
out a menarche.  The  production 
of  axillary  and  public  hair  and  of 
17-ketosteroids  precursors  contin- 
ues after  the  menopause,  from 
which  I infer  that  the  "adreno- 
pause"  with  respect  to  the  "N" 
hormone  and  the  menopause  are 
not  simultaneous.  However,  there 
is  an  "adrenopause",  as  very  el- 
derly women  have  very  scanty 
axillary  and  pubic  hair  and  very 
low  17-ketosteroid  excretions  in 
the  urine. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  male. 
Since  the  adrogens  made  by  the 
interstitial  cells  of  the  male  gonads 
have  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
the  adrinal  cortical  "N"  hormone, 
it  is  impossible  as  yet  draw  a 
curve  differentiating  the  two  hor- 
mones. In  all  probability,  the  go- 
nadal hormones  and  the  adrenal 
cortical  "N"  hormone  start  at  the 
same  time  at  puberty.  These  cease 


not  at  the  time  of  female  meno- 
pause, but  probably  at  the  time 
of  the  female  "adrenopause". 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is 
seen  that  senility  is  ushered  in 
by  a puberty  in  reverse.  It  is  fur- 
ther seen  that  there  are  two  steps 
in  the  turning-off  a steroid  pro- 
duction in  the  female,  the  meno- 
pause and  the  "adrenopause". 
Since  estrin  has  a marked  effect  in 
stimulating  osteoblasts,  the  first 
ot  these  steps  is  followed  by  osteo- 
porosis. The  relatively  early  onset 
of  the  menopause  in  the  female 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  osteo- 
porosis is  so  much  more  common 
in  females. 

Interpretations 

When  it  comes  to  the  interpreta- 
tions, one  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious. I think  it  can  be  said  with 
assurance  that  one  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  old  age  is  the 
atrophy  of  multiple  tissues;  it  can 
also  be  said  that  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  steroids  partially 
overcomes  this  atrophy.  The  $64 
question  is  whether  the  atrophy 
which  occurs  is  a basic  evil  of  old 
age  or  a compensatory  blessing  in 
disguise.  The  increased  life  ex- 
pectancy of  women  over  fifty  as 
compared  with  men  of  the  same 
age  is  perhaps  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  menopause  constitut- 
ing a compensatory  adjustment. 
The  speaker  prefers  not  to  take 
a stand  on  this  important  issue. 

o 

REMEMBER! 

If  you  know  of  some  item  of  news 
interest  that  you  think  should  have 
been  printed  and  wasn't  it  may  be 
because  no  one  apprised  your  ed- 
itors of  it. 

So  won't  you  help  us  out  by 
keeping  us  posted  about  what's 
going  on.  Thank  you. 

— The  Editors 
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Brain  Wave  Laboratory 


at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  activity  of 
the  Eastern  Association  of  Electroencephalographers 


TN  FEBRUARY,  1946,  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Living,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion of  Electroencephalographers 
was  formed,  to  have  get-togethers 
four  or  five  times  a year  of  scien- 
tists and  doctors  working  in  this 
field  in  different  institutions.  Rob- 
ert S.  Schwab,  M.D.,  head  of  the 
Brain  Wave  Laboratory  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
was  elected  the  first  President.  Dr. 
Herbert  Jasper  of  the  Montreal 
Neurological  Institute  was  made 
Vice  President,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Stephenson  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, was  elected  Secretary.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  Hartford,  New 
York,  and  New  Haven.  It  was  de- 
cided to  have  the  fifth  meeting  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal on  December  4 and  5,  1947  and 
to  arrange  to  have  a distinguished 
outside  speaker. 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  Dr.  Mary 
A.  B.  Brazier  of  the  Brain  Wave 
Laboratory  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  a research 
physiologist  attached  to  it,  made 
a trip  to  England,  which  is  her 
home,  and  visited  the  laboratory 
of  Mr.  W.  Grey  Walter  at  the  Bur- 
den Neurological  Institute,  Bristol, 
England.  On  her  return  to  our 
Brain  Wave  Laboratory,  Dr.  Bra- 
zier's account  of  the  automatic 
analyzer  of  brain  wave  records, 
perfected  by  Mr.  Walter,  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  after  the  Eastern 
Association  of  Electroencephalog- 
raphers had  been  formed,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  invite  him  to 
this  country  to  address  the  fifth 
meeting  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 


eral. In  order  to  finance  this  trip, 
a lecture  tour  was  arranged  and 
financial  support  was  obtained 
from  the  Rockerfeller  Institute,  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  University  of  Iowa, 
the  Institute  for  Living  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  the  following  so- 
cieties: the  Boston  Society  of  Neu- 
rology and  Psychiatry,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Research  in  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  and  the  Epi- 
lepsy League.  In  the  course  of 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Walter, 
it  was  decided  that  he  should 
not  only  plan  to  talk  about  his 
analyzer  but  should  bring  one  with 
him  for  demonstration  purposes, 
and  that  the  Brain  Wave  Labora- 
tory of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  under  Dr.  Stanley 
Cobb,  who  together  held  research 
grants  from  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search at  Harvard  University, 
should  arrange  to  purchase  this 
machine. 

To  refresh  the  reader's  mind 
about  the  nature  of  what  a brain 
wave  is,  the  following  should  be 
of  help.  If  two  small  discs  of  metal 
are  fastened  to  the  scalp  of  a hu- 
man being  and  connected  through 
suitable  amplifiers — very  similar 
to  radio  sets — to  a recording  pen 
that  writes  on  moving  paper,  a 
wavy  line  is  produced  that  is 
called  an  electroencephalogram. 
Normal  people  show  a pattern  of 
a mixture  of  10  per  second  waves 
(alpha  waves  )and  18  per  second 
waves  called  beta  waves,  which 
are  about  25  millionths  of  a volt 
in  height.  Abnormal  waves  are 
both  slower  and  of  a higher  volt- 
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Demonstration  of  the  Brain  Wave  Analyzer  on  a patient  in  the  Ether  Dome 


age.  There  are  also  various  com- 
bination of  abnormal  waves  found 
in  patients  with  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Patients  with  brain 
tumors  have  localized  abnormal 
waves  and  this  has  been  helpful 
in  neurosurgery.  Patients  with 
epilepsy,  injuries  to  the  brain,  en- 
cephalitis and  other  neurological 
diseases  usually  have  abnormal 
electroencephalograms.  In  1937, 
the  present  Electroencephalogra- 
phic  Laboratory  was  first  opened 
in  an  abandoned  kitchen  of  the 
Bulfinch  Building  on  the  first  floor. 
For  a while  it  was  an  extraor- 
dinary novelty,  but  after  six 
months  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Hospital  as  a valuable  diagnostic 
procedure  and,  from  that  time  on, 
the  electroencephalograms  have 
been  made  for  all  departments  of 
the  Hospital,  including  the  Out- 


Patient  Department,  at  the  request 
of  the  physicians,  just  as  X-rays 
and  other  tests  are  done.  In  1939, 
it  was  called  the  Brain  Wave 
Laboratory. 

For  example,  in  a recent  survey 
of  a hundred  consecutive  cases, 
done  in  the  Brain  Wave  Labora- 
tory, 88  agreed  with  the  final  clini- 
cal diagnosis.  In  six,  the  examina- 
tion was  wrong;  and  in  six  others, 
it  was  of  no  diagnostic  value  at 
all.  In  six  of  the  88  exanimations, 
the  electroencephalograph  find- 
ings were  the  sole  localizing  signs 
in  establishing  the  presence  of  an 
intercranial  lesion.  In  the  rest, 
one-half  of  which  were  normal, 
the  electroencephalograph  con- 
firmed the  clinical  diagnosis  and 
was  not  essential.  The  diagnoses 
were  made  by  visually  inspecting 
the  waves  as  they  appeared  on 
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the  paper,  making  some  manuel 
wave  counts,  and,  through  expe- 
rience over  many  years,  coming 
to  a final  conclusion.  (About  2500 
records  are  examined  each  year.) 

The  present  staff  consists  of  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Schwab,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory;  Dr.  John  A.  Abbott, 
Clinical  Associate,  who  has  in- 
terpreted a large  part  of  the  rec- 
ords; and  Dr.  Mary  A.  B.  Brazier, 
Ph.D.,  who  is  the  research  physi- 
ologist and  is  most  active  in  the 

(problems  under  investigation. 
Miss  Margaret  Gray  has  been  se- 
nior technician  since  1937.  Miss 
Theresa  Delaney  is  secretary. 
There  are,  in  addition,  four  other 
technicians  and  an  engineer,  Mr. 
James  Casby,  as  well  as  another 
secretary. 

About  three  years  ago,  during 
the  war,  Mr.  Walter  and  his  co- 
workers began  work  on  a method 
of  mechanically  analyzing  the 
electroencephalograph  as  it  came 
off  the  machine.  The  main  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  visual  inspec- 
tion of  the  wave  lines  was  unable 
to  pick  up  certain  wave  freguen- 
cies  that  are  hidden  in  the  wave 
form  and  give  a more  exact  ana- 
lysis of  just  what  waves  make  up 
the  electroencephalogram.  His 
first  machine,  two  years  ago,  was 
found  to  be  practical  and  began 
to  show  in  his  laboratory  that  wave 
analysis  by  mechanical  means 
gives  more  in  formation  to  the 
electroencephalographer  than 
could  be  obtained  by  visual  in- 
spection alone.  It  served  as  an 
additional  tool  to  the  ordinary  in- 
spection of  the  record  that  most  of 
us  have  depended  upon.  In  no 
sense  did  Mr.  Walter  and  his 
workers  expect  that  the  wave  an- 
alysis obtained  from  his  machine 
would  displace  the  ordinary  in- 
terpretation of  the  lines  them- 
selves. Since  by  means  of  this  ap- 


paratus it  appeared  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  might  be  increased,  it 
was  decided  to  arrange  this  meet- 
ing in  December  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  around  the 
whole  subject  of  analysis  of  brain 
wave  records,  and  invite  the  work- 
ers in  this  field  in  this  country  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Walter  and  discuss 
the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Albert  Grass  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  who  has  built  and 
designed  electroencephalographic 
apparatus  since  1936  and  whose 
machines  are  most  generally  used 
throughout  the  United  States,  built 
an  automatic  analyzer  in  1939. 
Dr.  Frederick  Gibbs,  who  was  then 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
Harvard  Medical  School,  working 
with  Mr.  Grass,  published  a good 
deal  of  material  on  the  use  of  their 
analyzer.  The  main  difference 
with  the  Grass  analyzer  and  that 
of  Mr.  Walter  is  that  the  former 
analyzes  small  parts  of  the  rec- 
ord after  the  record  has  been  ob- 
tained and  reguires  that  the  rec- 
ord be  photographed  on  a film. 
This  means  that  the  analysis  of 
the  record  does  not  appear  on  the 
same  paper  as  the  actual  tracing 
itself  and  is  not  available  at  the 
time  the  record  is  taken.  Dr.  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  Grass  felt,  before  the  meet- 
ing, that  the  automatic  analysis 
ol  records  was  of  little  clinical 
value  in  the  interpretation. 

The  actual  meeting  and  demon- 
stration lasted  two  days,  and  was 
attended  by  about  60  members  of 
the  Eastern  Association  of  Electro- 
encephalographers  and  20  to  30 
guests.  The  program  included  pa- 
pers on  manual  analysis  of  rec- 
ords by  Dr.  Brazier  of  this  Labora- 
tory and  Dr.  Engel  of  Rochester, 
New  York;  reports  on  the  new 
analyzer  from  the  Neurological  In- 
stitute of  New  York  by  Dr.  Paul 
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Hoefer;  a series  of  demonstrations 
of  his  analyzer  by  Mr.  Walter; 
and  papers  and  discussions  by 
Dr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Grass,  as  well 
as  other  contributions.  The  main 
difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Walter  and  Dr.  Gibbs  was  whether 
the  apparatus  is  really  of  clinical 
value  to  the  workers  using  electro- 
encephalographs. It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  audience 
felt  that  the  matter  would  be  bet- 
ter decided  by  giving  the  analyzer 
an  adequate  trial  in  this  Hospital. 

It  was  felt,  certainly,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Brain  Wave 
Laboratory — Dr.  Abbott,  Dr.  Bra- 
zier, and  Dr.  Schwab — that  the  use 
of  the  analyzer  was  probably  of 
clinical  value  in  certain  records 
and  undoubtedly  promised  very- 
fruitful  results  in  the  research  pro- 
grams to  which  this  laboratory  is 
committed.  For  example,  in  one 
of  the  Navy  contracts  being  under- 
taken here,  subjects  are  examined 
by  means  of  the  electroencephalo- 
graph while  breathing  15%  oxy- 
gen. The  ordinary  inspection  of 
these  records  shows  little  differ- 
ence, if  any,  from  the  records 
when  normal  air  was  breathed. 
Careful  wave  counts,  using  a dis- 
tribution curve,  as  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Brazier,  showed  a significant 
slowing  on  the  lower  oxygen  mix- 
tures. It  is  expected  that  the  more 
accurate  electronic  analysis  of  the 
electroencephalograph  as  it  goes 
through  the  record,  which  can  be 
repeated  every  ten  seconds  in 
order  to  get  an  average,  will  pro- 
vide more  information  about  the 
effect  of  these  very  mild,  low  exy- 
gen  experiments. 

It  is  quite  obvious — as  the  ap- 
paratus is  very  complicated  to 
run,  understand,  and  interpret — 
that  it  will  be  many  months  be- 
fore the  staff  of  this  Laboratory  are 
fully  familiar  with  it  and  its  appli- 


cation. For  the  first  part  of  this 
coming  year,  therefore,  the  appa- 
ratus will  be  used  to  examine  nor- 
mal and  research  problems.  Un- 
til more  is  known  about  it,  it  will 
not  be  available  as  a clinical  in- 
strument to  the  routine  patients 
coming  to  the  Laboratory. 

We  hope  by  the  addition  of  this 
apparatus,  to  throw  more  light  on 
the  fundamental  physiology  of  the 
brain;  and,  in  the  future,  we  may 
be  of  greater  clinical  service  to 
the  Hospital. 

Robert  S.  Schwab,  M.D. 
Director  of  the  Brain  Wave 
Laboratory 

o 

HENRY  KNOX  SHERRILL 

The  history  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  is  the  bi- 
ography of  the  great  men  who 
have  made  it.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill 
is  one  of  these  great  men.  His  as- 
sociation with  this  hospital  began 
in  May  1917  when  he  became 
Chaplain  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6. 
In  1928  he  was  elected  trustee. 
From  1934  he  has  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  In  September 
1946  he  was  chosen  as  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  Since  this  will 
require  his  residing  in  New  York, 
on  November  first  he  tendered  his 
resignation  as  trustee,  after  serv- 
ing for  eighteen  years. 

Possessing  remarkable  execu- 
tive ability,  Bishop  Sherrill  has 
wisely  directed  the  affairs  of  this 
hospital.  The  erection  of  the  White 
Building,  the  successful  guidance 
of  the  institution  through  the  criti- 
cal war  years,  the  formulation  of 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  result  of  his  leadership. 

His  humor,  humanity,  and  hon- 
esty, as  well  as  his  ability  and  far- 
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sighted  vision,  have  endeared  him 
to  everyone  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  The  high  morale 
and  spirit  of  service,  so  prominent 
a feature  of  this  hospital  have 
been  fostered  by  his  presence  and 
his  example. 

We  wish  him  happiness  and 
success  in  his  new  position.  We 
shall  miss  his  cheerful  laugh,  his 
stimulating  presence,  and  his  wise 
counsel.  We  are  thankful  that  he 
has  been  one  of  us  for  these  many 
years.  To  him  we  extend  the 
same  message  with  which  he 
cheered  the  departure  of  the  6th 
General  Hospital: 

"We  shall  miss  you 
We  are  proud  of  you 
God  bless  you." 

N.W.F, 

o 

I send  you  herewith  a bill  for 
ten  louis  d'or.  I do  not  pretend 
to  give  such  a sum;  I only  lend 
it  to  you.  When  you  shall  return 
to  your  country  with  a good  char- 
acter, you  cannot  fail  of  getting 
into  some  business,  and  will  in 
time  enable  you  to  pay  all  your 
debts.  In  that  case,  when  you 
meet  with  another  honest  man  in 
similar  distress,  you  must  pay  me 
by  lending  this  sum  to  him;  en- 
joining him  to  discharge  the  debt 
by  a like  operation,  when  he  shall 
be  able,  and  shall  meet  with 
another  opportunity.  I hope  it  may 
thus  go  through  many  hands,  be- 
fore it  meets  with  a knave  that  will 
stop  its  progress.  This  is  a trick 
of  mine  for  doing  a deal  of  good 
with  a little  money.  I am  not  rich 
enough  to  afford  much  in  good 
works,  and  so  am  obliged  to  be 
cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a 
little." 

— Benjamin  Franklin 


TWELVE  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  value  of  time. 

2.  The  success  of  perseverance. 

3.  The  pleasure  of  working. 

4.  The  dignity  of  simplicity. 

5.  The  worth  of  character. 

6.  The  power  of  kindness. 

7.  The  influence  of  example. 

8.  The  obligation  of  duty. 

9.  The  wisdom  of  economy. 

10.  The  virtue  of  patience. 

11.  The  improvement  of  talent. 

12.  The  joy  of  originating. 

— Marshall  Field 

o 

OPEN  HOUSE  AT  YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS  LOUNGE 

When  you  are  in  town,  are  you 
at  a loss  as  to  where  you  can  wait 
for  your  friends  or  rest  between 
appointments?  Your  M.  S.  N.  A. 
Headquarters,  420  Boylston  Street, 
has  a commodious  and  very  at- 
tractive lounge  made  possible 
through  contributions  of  the  alum- 
nae association  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding yours.  It  is  for  your  use 
and  if  you  have  not  yet  visited  it, 
you  really  don't  know  what  you 
are  missing  and  what  your  alum- 
nae and  state  association  have 
done  for  your  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  lounge  is  always  open  dur- 
ing business  hours  at  your  head- 
quarters office.  More  recently,  the 
hours  have  been  extended  from 
5 to  8:30  p.m.  on  week  days  and 
from  12  noon  to  8:30  p.m.  on  Sat- 
urdays. In  addition  there  is  a 
hostess  after  business  hours  who 
will  make  you  welcome.  So,  next 
time  you  are  in  town  make  the 
Headquarters  Lounge  your  meet- 
ing place  from  9 a.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 
If  you  are  cold  and  tired  come  in 
and  be  comfortable.  You  can  even 
make  yourself  a cup  of  tea. 

Barbara  Williams  (1920) 

For  the  Headquarters  Committee 
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DEATHS 

1894 

Mabel  Morse  Hardy  (Mrs.  Fred- 
erick S.)  died  on  June  12,  1946  in 
Sarasota,  Florida. 

1898 

Eva  E.  MacLeod  died  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1946  at  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
New  York  City.  Miss  MacLeod 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  greater  part  of  Miss  Mac- 
Leod's professional  life  was  spent 
in  New  York.  Soon  after  gradua- 
tion she  was  a head  nurse  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Later  she  was  at  the  Thatcher 
School  for  Boys  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California  and  with  a Fruit  Com- 
pany in  South  America.  During 
the  first  World  War  she  served  in 
a large  camp  in  New  Jersey.  She 
was  for  many  years  with  the  tuber- 
culosis division  of  the  Belevue 
Hospital  and  for  twelve  years  with 
the  Orphans  Home  for  Colored 
Children  at  Riverdale-on-the-Hud- 
son  in  New  York. 

Miss  MacLeod  had  an  unfailing 
courage  which  carried  her  through 
several  years  of  ill  health  while 
she  continued  to  devote  her  time 
and  limited  energies  to  doing  for 
others.  Of  her  it  truly  can  be  said 
that  she  gave  "the  last  full  mea- 
sure of  devotion"  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

— by  a Classmate 

1910 

Rachel  McEwen  died  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1946  in  the  Miramichi  Hos- 
pital at  Newcastle,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Miss  McEwen  was  born  in 
Douglastown,  N.B.  She  graduated 
from  the  Fredericton  Normal 
School  and  for  several  years 
taught  school  in  her  native  pro- 


vince. After  graduating  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
she  was  at  the  Brockton  Hospital 
and  at  St.  Luke's  in  New  Bedford. 
Later  she  was  superintendent  at 
the  Woburn  Hospital  and  the  Mal- 
den Hospital. 

1906 

Helen  Britta  Fenton  died  in  La 
Jolla,  California  on  September  26, 
1946.  Miss  Fenton  was  a pioneer 
in  Public  Health  Nursing  and  a 
member  of  the  first  class  in  Public 
Health  at  Simmons  College.  She 
continued  her  studies  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  and 
later  received  the  first  B.A.  to  be 
given  in  nursing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico. 

Miss  Fenton  began  her  work  in 
Boston  with  the  Milk  and  Baby 
Hygiene  Station  at  Parmenter 
Street.  Later,  she  did  similar  work 
in  the  cantonments  in  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  under  the  Red 
Cross.  This  was  during  the  first 
World  War.  When  the  war  was 
over  she  went  to  the  southwest 
where  she  developed  home  nurs- 
ing work  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
for  the  Red  Cross.  After  studying 
a year  at  Teachers  College,  Miss 
Fenton  became  State  Supervisor 
of  Public  Health  in  New  Mexico, 
where  she  remained  until  1940 
when  she  joined  the  staff  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

o 

"Human  relationship  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  success  of 
any  enterprise.  The  personal  dig- 
nity of  everyone  must  be  respected 
and  opportunity  must  be  afforded 
to  all  employees  to  express  them- 
selves as  far  as  is  possible." 

— Dorothy  Shaver,  President 
Lord  & Taylor,  New  York 
City 
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PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  first  meeting  in  1946,  on 
January  29th,  was  held  in  the 
Walcott  House  classroom.  Eliza- 
beth Ravina  (1923)  from  the  Am- 
erican Hospital  in  Paris  told  of 
her  experiences  as  a supervisor 
during  the  German  occupation. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  26, 
1946,  in  the  Walcott  House  class- 
room, Dr.  Erich  Lindemann  gave 
us  a very  interesting  discussion 
on  the  increasingly  popular  sub- 
ject, "Psychosomatic  Medicine." 

A special  meeting  was  arranged 
by  the  Endowment  Fund  Com- 
mittee in  the  Upper  Out-Patient 
Amphitheatre  for  March  26,  1946. 
Miss  Parson,  Miss  Johnson,  Dr. 
Faxton  and  Miss  Helen  Wood 
were  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  for 
April  was  omitted.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  7,  1946,  a tea  was 
given  in  the  Walcott  House  hon- 
oring Miss  Sally  Johnson. 

On  May  28th,  Dr.  Goethals,  chief 
of  our  Unit  gave  us  a very  inter- 
esting resume  of  the  experiences 
of  the  Unit  both  at  Camp  Blanding 
and  overseas.  He  showed  some 
beautiful  pictures  taken  during 
their  stay  away  from  MGH. 

On  June  9th,  a tea  in  honor  of 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper's  appointment 
as  Director  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, was  given  at  the  Walcott 
House. 

The  first  fall  meeting  was  held 
on  October  22nd  in  the  Walcott 
House  classroom.  Anne  Lyons 
Twomey  the  delegate  to  the  Bi- 
ennial gave  a report  of  the  meet- 
ings held  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  November  meeting  was  a 
dinner  meeting  in  the  Nurses' 
Dining  Room.  There  were  135 
Alumnae  members  present.  After 
dinner  the  alumnae  were  enter- 
tained by  a group  of  senior  stu- 


dents with  portions  of  their  play 
SKITS-O-FUNNYIA. 

As  had  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  the  December  meeting  was 
omitted  and  the  alumnae  were 
invited  to  the  Candle  Light  Serv- 
ice on  December  19th,  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Moseley  Building. 

Report  of  the  Social  Service 
Committee 

During  the  year  the  committee 
has  tried  to  visit  the  alumnae  who 
have  been  ill  in  the  hospitals. 

At  Christmas  a few  needy  mem- 
bers were  remembered  with  small 
checks.  A box  from  S.  S.  Pierce 
was  sent  to  a member  who  has 
been  ill  for  a long  time,  flowers 
and  small  gifts  to  other  members. 

Plans  are  now  underway  for 
sending  two  boxes  containing 
shoes  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing to  Europe.  One  is  to  go  to  an 
alumna  in  Poland,  the  other  to  an 
alumna  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Expenses  for  flowers  and  gifts 
during  the  year  amounted  to 
$47.50. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Catherine  F.  Carleton 
Chairman 

REPORT  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 
COMMITTEE  FOR  1946 

With  the  Navy  terminating  re- 
cruitment of  nurses  in  March,  1945 
and  the  Army  in  May  1945  the 
activities  of  the  Nurse  Recruitment 
Committee  became  quite  different, 
although  the  name  remained  the 
same. 

In  August  1946  the  National 
Foundation  for  Poliomyelitis  and 
the  American  National  Red  Cross 
agreed  to  a cooperative  plan  for 
utilizing  the  resources  of  each 
agency  in  the  following  way: 
The  Red  Cross  will  call  nurses 

for  emergency  service  in  com- 
municable diseases  outbreaks. 
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if  nurses  are  not  available 
through  the  usual  community 
resources.  (This  is  part  of  the 
Red  Cross  general  recruitment 
program  for  nurses  in  all  disas- 
ters; it  is  not  a placement  serv- 
ice involving  permanent  posi- 
tions.) 

The  names  of  nurses,  in  this 
area,  who  have  signified  will- 
ingness to  serve  in  epidemics 
or  disaster  are  on  file  at  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  year  1946  brought  many 
cases  of  poliomyelitis  and,  in  the 
western  states  the  epidemic 
reached  the  point  where  it  became 
necessary  to  call  for  nurses  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  Boston 
Chapter  recruited  nurses  for  the 
poliomyelitis  epidemic  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.  in  early  July.  In 
August  an  appeal  came  from  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Denver,  Colorado 
and  Springfield,  Illinois.  By  means 
means  of  radio  publicity  the  need 
was  stressed  and  the  response 
was  most  gratifying.  Over  50 
nurses  volunteered  to  care  for 
these  patients,  and  the  Boston 
Chapter  sent  25  nurses  to  the  west- 
ern states.  Many  of  these  nurses 
came  to  the  office  when  they  re- 
turned to  Boston  to  report  and  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  to  serve. 
All  these  nurses  stand  ready  to 
respond  in  case  of  disaster  or 
epidemic. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Margaret  Reilly,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 

The  37th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Sick  Relief  Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses'  Alumnae  Association  was 
held  on  May  14,  1946. 

During  the  year  6 new  members 
were  added,  4 resigned  and  one 
member,  Nettie  Fisher  was  lost  by 
death.  There  are  now  251  paid 
up  members. 

Benefits  amounting  to  $1,661.91 
were  paid  during  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1946.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  paid  in  any  year. 
The  treasurer  reports  a balance 
on  hand  on  April  30,  1946  of  $21, 
737.44. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Walborg  Peterson,  President 

o 

"If  your  face  wants  to  smile  let 
it,  if  it  doesn't  make  it." 

• — Anon 


o 

POPS 

Tuesday,  May  27th 

We  can  have  only  half  of  the 
floor  this  year  as  the  requests  ex- 
ceed dates  available.  If  you  want 
to  be  assured  of  a ticket  send  in 
your  request  today  to:  Endow- 

ment Fund  Committee,  P.  O.  Box 
156,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston  14.  State  whether  you 
wish  table  of  first  balcony  seat. 

We'll  have  to  tell  you  the  price 
of  seats  later. 

o 


o 

"No  man  is  in  true  health  who 
can  not  stand  in  the  free  air  of 
heaven,  with  his  feet  on  God's  free 
turf,  and  thank  his  Creator  for  the 
simple  luxury  of  physical  exis- 
tence." 

— T.  W.  Higginson 


"One  of  the  hardest  lessons  we 
have  learned  in  this  life  and  one 
that  many  persons  never  learn,  is 
to  see  the  devine,  the  celestial, 
the  pure,  in  the  common,  the  near 
at  hand — to  see  that  Heaven  lies 
about  us  here  in  this  world." 

— John  Burroughs 
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ATTENTION 


(7J>ooh  f^euieiv 

WHITE  CAPS.  The  Story  of  Nurs- 
ing. By  Victor  Robinson,  M.D. 
Illustrations.  XVI  x 425  pp.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  his- 
tories of  nursing  that  Dr.  Robin- 
son's WHITE  CAPS,  published  re- 
cently by  Lippincott  seems  a sup- 
erfluity. Written  by  the  well-known 
and  much  published  medical  his- 
torian of  the  Temple  University 
School  of  Medicine,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  story  of  nursing.  Ac- 
tually, in  one  sense,  it  is  more 
than  that;  less,  in  another.  It  cov- 
ers the  whole  sweep  of  recorded 
medical  history.  It  begins  with 
the  traditional  origins  of  the  art 
of  medicine  in  the  Hebrew,  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  cultures.  Then 
Dr.  Robinson  steps  quickly  into 
the  Renaissance.  The  familiar 
stories  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
Henry  Dunant  and  the  Red  Cross, 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  and  Dorothea 
Dix  of  Civil  War  fame  are  retold 
well,  but  not  as  well  as  those  al- 
ready known  to  all  well-educated 
nurses.  WHITE  CAPS  ends  with 
nurses  and  the  nursing  profession 
at  the  height  of  their  achievements 
at  the  close  of  the  second  World 
War. 

This  chronology  of  4,000  years  is 
something  of  a hodge-podge  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
nursing  elements.  Odd  fragments 
of  history,  not  especially  pertinent 
to  nursing,  crop  up  repeatedly  and 
one  gets  the  impression,  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  that  the  document 
represents  considerable  work  and 
feeling  for  nursing  by  the  writer, 
that  the  collection  of  facts  has  little 
interest  for  nurses  who  are  already 
familiar  with  an  excellent  reper- 
toire of  nursing  history. 


Class  of  1935 

Plans  are  underway  for  a real 
big  get-together  on  May  2nd. 
There  are  no  complete  details  as 
we  go  to  press,  but  such  can  be 
had  from:  Barbara  E.  Phillips,  64 
Brattle  Street,  Cambridge  38,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Class  of  1937 

Tentative  plans  for  a Class  Din- 
ner and  10th  Reunion  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  are  made  for  May  31st. 
More  details  are  available  from 
Amy  Bull  Brigham,  69  Griggs  Rd., 
Brookline,  Telephone  Longwood 
3876  and  from  Charlotte  Fxhr 
Lewis,  63  Pineywoods  Avenue, 
Springfield,  Telephone  4-4622. 


"We  are  born  and  we  die;  and 
between  these  two  most  important 
events  of  our  lives  more  or  less 
time  elapses  which  we  have  to 
waste  somehow  or  other.  In  the 
end  it  does  not  seem  to  matter 
much  whether  we  have  done  so 
in  making  money,  or  practicing 
law,  or  reading  or  playing,  or  in 
any  other  way,  as  long  as  we 
feel  we  were  deriving  a maximum 
of  happiness  out  of  our  doings." 

— Clarence  Darrow 

o 

"Today  is  the  tomorrow  you 

worried  about  yesterday." 

o 

"Some  people  grow  under  re- 
sponsibility, others  merely  swell." 

— Hubell 

o 

"Whatever  you  are,  be  a good 

one." — Lincoln 
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RHODE  ISLAND  NURSES  HONOR 
MISS  EUNICE  SMITH,  MGH  1902 

Miss  Eunice  Smith,  Director  of 
Nursing  at  Homeopathic  Hospital 
of  R.  I.  School  of  Nursing  for  the 
past  16  years,  and  a former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Nurses'  Association,  retired  June 
1st  of  this  year,  to  return  to  her 
home  town,  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A graduate  of  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  a post-grad- 
uate of  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Miss  Smith  became  well  known 
in  the  professional  field  before 
coming  to  Rhode  Island. 

After  serving  as  Operating 
Room  Supervisor  at  Bridgeport 
General  Hospital  for  a short  time 
Miss  Smith  went  to  New  York 
Lying-In  Hospital  as  a Ward  Su- 
pervisor. From  there  she  went  to 
Rochester  General  Hospital,  serv- 
ing as  Obstetrical  Supervisor  for 
eight  years,  then  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  for  a period  of  eleven 
years. 

During  the  time  she  was  Super- 
intendent Miss  Smith  was  granted 
a leave  of  absence  of  two  years 
to  serve  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
during  World  War  I.  This  service 
included  duty  as  Assistant  Chief 
Nurse  and  Chief  Nurse  in  France. 

Receiving  her  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence Degree  from  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University  in  1925 
she  accepted  the  position  as  Direc- 
tor of  Nursing,  Grace  Hospital, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where 
she  remained  for  four  years.  The 
last  position  held  prior  to  coming 
to  Rhode  Island  was  in  the  capac- 
ity of  Inspector,  State  Board  of 
Nurses,  Connecticut. 

While  in  New  York  Miss  Smith 
was  very  active  in  the  State 
Nurses  Association  serving  as  Sec- 
retary, and  President  of  District 


No.  2;  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association 
and  Treasurer  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 
While  in  Connectciut  Miss  Smith 
was  Chairman  of  the  Registry 
Committee,  New  Haven,  for  two 
years. 

Miss  Smith  has  always  been 
greatly  interested  in  elevating  the 
standards  of  nursing,  and  has 
given  freely  of  her  time  and  energy 
for  any  work  pertaining  to  the 
profession.  She  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  League 
of  Nursing  Education  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Nurses'  Association;  was  a char- 
ter member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Committee  on  Nursing  Edu- 
cation for  a period  of  eleven  years, 
and  also  served  on  many  sub- 
committees. 

The  members  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Nurses'  Association,  her 
co-workers  and  associates  jointly 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Smith. 
Her  democratic  way  of  life;  her 
charming  personality;  her  gra- 
cious friendship  and  her  keen  wis- 
dom have  been  greatly  admired 
and  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who 
know  her. 

Among  the  many  social  occa- 
sions arranged  to  honor  Miss  Eu- 
nice Smith,  upon  her  resignation 
as  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  Director  of  Nursing  at  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  was  a de- 
lightful tea  held  at  Butler  Hospital 
on  June  4th  which  was  sponsored 
by  all  state  nursing  organizations. 

Reprinted  from  PROFESSIONAL  FLASHES 
for  October,  1946  by  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Nurses'  Association. 

O 

"In  hearts  too  young  for  enmity 
there  lies  the  way  to  make  men 
free." 
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EDITORIAL 

"For  want  of  a nail — the  battle 
was  lost" — might  be  paraphrased 
"For  want  of  a vote  the  election 
was  lost."  If  you  are  not  convinced 
of  your  importance  or  the  impor- 


tance of  one  vote,  may  I refer  you 
to  Ripley's  column  in  which  he 
reports  many  historical  instances 
which  were  determined  by  only 
one  vote. 

It's  the  same  way  with  your 
membership  and  your  vote  in  your 
alumnae  association  as  well  as 
your  membership  and  your  vote  in 
your  nursing  association.  There  is 
no  single  one  of  you  who  is  less 
important  in  what  is  accomplished; 
there  is  no  single  one  of  you  whose 
disinterestedness  will  not  contrib- 
ute to  a sure  and  ignominious  de- 
feat. Witness  the  renewed  and 
varied  activity  in  your  alumnae 
association  as  a result  of  the  contri- 
bution of  so  many  enthusiastic 
members. 

These  are  chaotic  times.  It  is 
anyone's  guess  what  the  outcome 
will  be  not  only  for  the  world  but 
for  nursing  as  well.  Are  you  con- 
cerned over  what  is  happening  in 
nursing?  Are  you  aware  that 
what  happens  in  nursing  effects 
you  and  your  health,  the  health 
of  your  family,  your  community, 
your  nation. 

According  to  the  latest  figures 
in  Massachusetts  only  1/6  of  the 
eligible  nurses  are  members  of 
their  state  association.  Do  you 
know  what  this  means  to  you? 
Do  you  realize  that  your  state  asso- 
ciation — your  official  representa- 
tive before  your  state  legislators 
— must  admit  to  these  your  legis- 
lators that  it  represents  only  1/6 
of  you.  5/6  of  you  simply  have 
no  representation.  What  if  the 
legislation  is  unfavorable  to  your 
interest!  Think  on  this — just  one 
of  the  aspects  of  the  importance 
of  you,  your  membership  and 
your  vote.  Your  membership,  your 
vote,  your  interest,  your  partici- 
pation— isn't  each  one  of  these 
analogous  to  a horse  shoe  nail? 
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48.000  STUDENT  NURSES 


by  fall  of  this  year 


THE  DRIVE  to  enroll  48,000  stu- 
dent nurses  — in  which  the 
American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion has  assumed  leadership — got 
under  way  March  10th  with  a 
start  of  a series  of  national  radio 
spot  announcements  which  you 
all  have  no  doubt  been  hear- 
ing. To  coincide  with  these  an- 
nouncements the  Association 
headquarters  has  also  mailed  out 
literature  to  individual  hospitals 
which  is  designed  to  carry  out 
their  recruitment  campaigns. 
This  all  out  program  is  intended 
to  supplement  and  reinforce 
the  drives  conducted  by  individ- 
ual local  hospitals.  All  hospitals, 
with  or  without  schools  of  nursing, 
and  all  employers  of  nurses  are 
invited  to  participate. 

This  1947  campaign,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  in 
February,  got  its  inception  after  a 
survey  made  by  the  Association 
reported  a total  nurse  shortage  in 
hospitals  of  75,000.  The  survey 
showed  that  schools  of  nursing  fell 
13,000  short  of  their  goal  in  the 
classes  in  September  1946.  The 
total  number  of  preliminary  stu- 
dents in  1946  was  approximately 
31,000 — about  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  1945  total  of  51,000. 

As  a public  service  program, 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City,  has  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Association  in 
preparing  material  for  the  drive. 

The  following  national  projects 
are  under  way: 

National  radio  spot  announce- 


ments, which  begin  on  March  10th. 

A series  of  sample  newspaper 
advertisements  with  suggestions 
for  their  use  were  to  be  distrbuted 
to  hospitals  with  schools  of 
nursing. 

A national  survey  is  being  con- 
ducted by  SEVENTEEN,  a girls' 
magazine.  The  aim  of  the  survey 
is  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
number  of  girls  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  18  who  are  interested 
in  nursing,  the  number  planning 
to  enter  the  field  and  the  general 
reactions  to  nursing  as  a career. 

Forty-five  thousand  window  dis- 
plays will  be  exhibited  in  stores, 
banks  and  post  offices  during  July 
in  both  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

Buses  and  streetcars  will  carry 
70,000  cards  in  July  designed  to 
interest  girls  in  nursing.  Car  cards 
were  considered  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  recruiting 
cadet  nurses. 

The  advertising  Council  will  ad- 
vise and  assist  in  preparing  talks 
that  can  be  given  before  high 
school  classes. 

A kit  of  publicity  materials  for 
individual  hospital  use  is  being 
prepared  for  use  in  the  intensified 
local  programs. 

A national  recruitment  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the 
Association  to  work  on  the  drive. 
This  committee  will  compile  mater- 
ial to  be  used  in  presenting  reas- 
ons for  choosing  nursing  as  a 
career  and  will  suggest  methods 
of  presenting  those  reasons  to 
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girls  who  may  be  interested  in 
entering  nursing. 

From  week  to  week  throughout 
the  drive,  information  prepared 
with  specialists ' help  will  be  sent 
to  schools  of  nursing.  This  infor- 
mation will: — 

— outline  speeches  and  methods 
of  approach  to  high  school  groups, 

— organize  recruitment  for  hos- 
pitals in  cities  having  more  than 
one  school  of  nursing, 

— attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of 
civic  groups, 

— stimulate  enrollment  through 
establishment  of  scholarships, 

— make  school  of  nursing  liter- 
ature more  attractive, 

— supply  possible  answers  to 
questions  that  arise  in  enrolling 
17-year  olds, 

— submit  typical  press  releases. 

The  Associations  Board  of 
Trustees  has  allocated  $10,000 
for  use  in  the  recruitment  program. 
In  addition  all  hospitals  with 
schools  of  nursing  will  be  asked 
to  contribute  financial  aid  on  the 
basis  of  their  freshman  student  en- 
rollment in  1946 

Other  organizations  interested 
in  solving  the  problem  of  nurses 
shortages  have  been  invited  to 
support  the  program.  The  Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association,  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education, 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  American  Medical 
Association,  American  Red  Cross 
and  some  of  the  national  founda- 
tions and  government  agencies. 
Each  participant  group  will  ap- 
point a representative  to  serve  on 
the  national  recruitment  committee. 
—Reprinted  by  permission  from  HOSPITALS 


FOR  the  FALL  CLASS 

The  1947  DRIVE  to  recruit  stu- 
dent nurses  differs  horn  all  earlier 
drives  in  one  respect:  The  Am- 
erican Hospital  Association  has 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  lead- 
ership, since  the  need  for  quick 
action  precluded  its  arranging  in 
advance  for  official  participation 
by  all  interested  agencies. 

The  current  drive  resembles  all 
others,  however,  in  that  success  in 
filling  classrooms  next  fall  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  intensity  and 
adroitness  of  local  recruiting  ef- 
forts. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but 
this  can  be  only  the  nucleus  of  a 
campaign  fund.  Hospitals  with 
schools  of  nursing  are  asked  to 
levy  an  assesment  against  them- 
selves, and  all  other  employers  of 
nurses  are  invited  to  contribute. 
If  the  fund  is  to  be  adequate, 
money  must  come  from  many 
places. 

Association  headquarters  has 
turned  to  the  job  of  preparing  lit- 
erature and  assembling  informa- 
tion for  distribution  through  the 
field.  The  National  Advertising 
Council  again  recognizes  nurse 
recruitment  as  a vital  problem. 
Because  of  this  there  can  be  a 
national  backdrop  of  publicity, 
and  in  the  production  of  promotion 
material  it  is  possible  to  stretch 
the  campaign  dollar  to  many 
times  its  original  size. 

As  these  several  efforts  are  car- 
ried out,  it  may  be  useful  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  this  year's 
campaign  involves  an  experience 
that  is  potentially  valuable.  It 
will  be  worth  something  for  hospit- 
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als,  by  their  own  efforts  alone,  erican  Hospital  Association,  issue  of 

to  have  guided  their  schools  of  Apn1,  1947- 

nursing  through  an  adverse  "The  easiest  and  the  noblest 

period.  way  is  not  to  be  disabling  others, 

-Editorial  reprinted  by  permission  irom  but  to  be  improving  ourselves." 

HOSPITALS— The  Journal  of  the  Am-  Socrates. 


Plans  for  the  New  Private  Duty  Nurses  Association 


A MEETING  will  be  called 
shortly  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  the 
new  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Private  Duty  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation. To  enable  all  the  nurses 
to  read  and  study  its  provisions. 
The  Quarterly  Record  prints  it  here 
in  full.  A good  deal  of  prelimi- 
nary work  and  thought  have  been 
put  into  the  drafting  of  this  con- 
stitution and  its  proponents  wel- 
come suggestions  from  all  in- 
terested persons. 

In  1938,  when  private  duty  nurs- 
ing at  the  General  was  at  a low 
ebb  and  when  the  interests  of  the 
Hospital's  graduates  was  of  para- 
mount import,  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation formed  the  Private  Duty 
Unit.  Under  their  helpful  guid- 
ance and  with  some  financial  as- 
sistance the  infant  Unit  began  to 
grow. 

Today  changing  times  and  sit- 
uations appear  to  demand  a 
change  in  organization.  Nurses 
in  all  fields  have  come  to  realize 
the  need  of  strong,  responsible, 
representative  organizations  to 
promote  their  interests  and  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  complex  machi- 
nery of  modern  economic  and  pro- 
fessional relations.  Today  the 


demand  for  "specials"  is  so  great 
and  the  number  of  General  grad- 
uates available  so  small,  that 
many  nurses  from  other  hospitals 
are  engaged  in  private  duty  at  the 
General,  Phillips  House,  Baker,  ; 
and  Eye  and  Ear.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a new  organiza-  | 
tion  which  can  serve  the  interests 
and  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  I 
the  private  duty  nurses. 

The  proposed  new  Private  Duty  [ 
Nurses  Association  is  set  up  to 
provide  eguitable  representation 
and  voice  to  all  its  members.  I 
Careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  particular  problems 
and  peculiar  needs  of  the  private 
duty  nurse  in  her  relations  with  ; 
the  hospital  and  with  other  nur-  . 
ses'  organizations.  To  some  per- 
sons unversed  in  the  niceties  of 
legal  language  it  may  seem  un- 
necessarily complex.  The  com-  j 
mittee  which  drafted  it,  however, 
has  consulted  many  organizations 
of  a similar  nature.  We  have 
learned  that  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  any  group  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  way  it  is 
set  up,  as  it  does  upon  the  whole- 
hearted  cooperation  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  new  Private  Duty  Nur- 
ses Association  must  have  both! 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL  PRIVATE  DUTY 
NURSES'  ASSOCIATION 

Preamble 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  graduate  registered 
nurses  engaged  in  private  duty  nursing 
service  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  its  associated  medical  depart- 
ments, have  organized  ourselves  into  an 
Association  and  have  established  this  Con- 
stitution and  its  by-laws. 

Article  I — Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Private 
Duty  Nurses'  Association. 

Article  II — Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

1.  To  promote  the  welfare  and  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

2.  To  provide  a forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  peculiar  to  private 
duty  nurses. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  other  Associa- 
tions of  private  duty  nurses  in  the 
District  and  the  State  in  this  interest 
of  all  private  duty  nurses. 

Article  III — Membership 

Section  1.  Membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  of  two  classes. 

(a)  Any  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  regularly  engaged 
in  private  duty  nursing  shall  be 
eligible  for  active  membership. 

(b)  Any  registered  nurse,  not  a grad- 
uate of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  regularly  engaged  in  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  in  the  hospital 
shall  be  eligible  for  participating 
membership. 

Section  2.  Active  members  in  good 
standing  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  all 
elections  for  referenda  and  enactments  of 
constitutional  by-laws  and  amendments 
Participating  members  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  vote  except  in  the  election  of  their  Rep- 
resentative on  the  Executive  Board. 

Section  3.  The  dues  to  be  collected  from 
each  active  member  shall  be  determined 
annually  by  the  Executive  Board  during 
the  first  official  session  of  the  year.  No 
member  whose  dues  are  in  arrears  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  any  matter  before  the 
Association. 

Article  IV — Officers  and  Organization 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  five  (5)  officers 


of  the  Association:  a President,  a Vice  Pres- 
ident, a Secretary,  a Treasurer,  and  a Rep- 
resentative of  the  participating  members. 
These  officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Board. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association;  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board;  to  represent  the  Associa- 
tion whenever  necessary;  and,  to  serve  at 
her  discretion  as  an  ex-officio  member  of 
any  committee  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Vice-President  to  assume  and  execute  the 
duties  of  the  President's  office  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  keep  a record  of  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive 
Board;  to  publish  notices  of  all  meetings 
of  the  Association,  and  to  attend  to  all 
correspondence. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  to  keep  an  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Association;  to 
submit  the  same  upon  demand,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  before  its  last  meeting  of  the 
year;  to  submit  a financial  report  to  the 
last  business  meeting  of  the  year  of  the 
Association;  to  collect  the  dues  of  all  active 
members;  to  handle  and  disburse  the  fin- 
ances of  the  Association  in  accordance  with 
instructions  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Representative  of  the  participating  mem- 
bers to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  to  express  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  participating  members  upon 
all  matters  of  concern  to  them. 

Section  7.  The  executive  power  of  the 
Association  shall  be  vested  in  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

Article  V — Meetings  and  Elections 

Section  1.  Meetings  of  the  whole  Asso- 
ciation may  be  called  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  or  upon  peti- 
tion of  any  ten  (10)  active  members.  At 
least  four  (4)  regular  business  meetings 
shall  be  held  each  year;  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  the  months  of  September,  No- 
vember, February,  and  May  at  3:15  p.m., 
in  a place  to  be  selected  by  the  Board. 
Suitable  advance  notice  of  meetings  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  2.  One-half  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  election  of  officers,  the 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
transacting  all  other  official  business. 

Section  3.  All  regular  business  of  the 
Association  shall  be  transacted  by  a ma- 
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jority  vote. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Board  shall 
meet  at  a selected  time  and  place  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  it  shall  hold  at  least  four  (4)  meet- 
ings a year  before  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Associaion. 

Section  5.  Three  (3)  active  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  shall  constitute  a quo- 
rum and  all  regular  business  shall  be 
transacted  by  a majority  vote. 

Article  VI — Referendum,  Petition 
and  Amendment 

Section  1.  Upon  petition  of  ten  (10)  ac- 
tive members,  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stituion,  proposed  referenda,  and  petitions 
for  collective  action  of  the  Association  may 
be  presented  to  the  Executive  Board. 

Secion  2.  Such  petitions,  amendments 
and  referenda  shall  be  voted  upon  by  the 
whole  Association  not  later  than  one  (1) 
month  after  the  date  of  presentation. 

Secion  3.  A majority  vote  of  those  mem- 
bers voting  by  secret  ballot  (the  quorum 
being  one-half  of  the  active  members  of  the 
Association)  shall  be  necessary  to  amend 
this  Constitution.  The  proposed  amendment 
shall  have  been  published  to  the  members 
at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  the  voting. 

Article  VII — Ratification  of  this 
Constitution 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
sidered ratified,  and  this  Association  shall 
be  considered  officially  established,  when 
fifty  (50)  persons  eligible  for  active  mem- 
bership shall  have  signed  this  document. 

Section  2.  All  persons  admitted  to  active 
membership  in  this  Association  shall  sign 
this  document  as  a condition  of  their  mem- 
bership. 

BY-LAWS 

Article  I — Election  of  Officers 

Section  1.  The  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  by  the  active  members  of  the 
Association.  The  Representative  of  the 
participating  members  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  of  those  members.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  during  the  first  week  in 
May. 

Section  2.  Nominations  for  all  officers 
shall  be  made  by  a petition  signed  by  ten 
(10)  members.  Each  member  may  sign  one 
petition  for  each  office.  Active  and  parti- 
cipating members  may  sign  only  petitions 
of  those  candidates  for  whom  they  are 
eligible  to  vote.  The  list  of  candidates 
shall  be  published  two  (2)  weeks  before 


voting. 

Section  3.  An  election  commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board 
one  (1)  month  before  the  election.  It  shall 
be  her  duties  to  post  the  list  of  candidates, 
to  provide  ballot  and  ballot  boxes,  to  sup- 
ervise the  voting — using  assistance  which 
she  shall  be  empowered  to  recruit  as  the 
need  requires,  and  to  report  the  results  of 
the  voting  to  the  Executive  Board. 

Section  4.  All  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  elected  by  a majority  vote  of  all 
members  voting  (one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  constituting  a quorum). 

If  in  any  election  the  number  of  ballots  cast 
fails  to  equal  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  Association,  the  election  shall  be 
deemed  invalid  and  shall  be  repeated  with- 
in one  (1)  week  according  to  previously 
stipulated  procedure. 

Section  5.  If  the  number  of  eligible  can- 
didates for  any  office  shall  exceed  two  (2),  •- 
the  candidate  elected  must  receive  a plu- 
rality of  votes  cast. 

Section  6.  In  case  of  inability  of  an 
officer  to  fill  the  position  for  which  she  was 
elected,  the  candidate  with  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  automatically  suc- 
ceed her. 

Section  7.  An  officer  of  the  Association 
may  be  removed  from  office  for  negligence 
of  duty  or  unseemly  conduct.  A petition  for 
the  removal  of  an  officer  must  be  signed  || 
by  fifteen  (15)  active  members  and  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  Association,  where  a 
two- thirds  majority  of  those  voting  shall  be  J 
necessary  for  passage. 

Section  8.  Any  officer,  who  resigns,  or 
is  removed  from  office  after  the  annual 
election,  shall  be  replaced  by  nomination 
of  the  Executive  Board,  and  by  vote  of 
approval  by  the  Association  at  its  next 
regular  meeting. 

Section  9.  The  successful  candidates 
shall  assume  the  duties  of  the  offices  to 
which  they  were  elected  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  May,  and  shall  serve  for  the 
period  of  one  (1)  year. 

Article  II — Committees 

Section  1.  The  chairmen  of  all  regular 
and  special  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  the  consent  of  the 
members  concerned.  Active  members,  only, 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

No  officer  of  the  Association  shall  serve  as 
officer  of  the  committee. 

Section  2.  Members  of  all  committees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
respective  committees  who  shall  be  em- 
powered to  request  for  volunteers  to  serve 
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in  this  capacity.  Both  active  and  partici- 
pating members  shall  be  eligible.  Each 
committee  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  (3) 
members  in  addition  to  the  Chairman. 

Section  3.  Hospital  Relations  Committee 
— This  Committee  shall  consider,  discuss, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Asso- 
ciation on  all  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
fessional and  financial  relations  between 
the  Association  and  the  hospital  manage- 
ment. All  members  of  the  Association  shall 
be  encouraged  to  present  suggestions  to  the 
Committee  for  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  members  and  of  their 
relations  wih  the  administrative  staff. 

Section  4.  Sick  Benefits  Committee — This 
Committee  shall  raise  funds  by  voluntary 
contribution  and  other  means  as  approved 
by  the  Executive  Board  to  be  disbursed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  or  incapacitated  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  All  members,  ac- 
tive or  participating,  shall  be  eligible  for 
these  benefits,  which  shall  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Section  5.  Professional  Standards  Com- 
mittee— This  Committee  shall  study  work- 
ing conditions;  hours  of  duty,  remunera- 
tion and  perquisites  as  in  effect  in  other 
hospitals  and  other  sections  of  the  country; 
with  the  view  to  their  possible  applicability 
to  the  interests  of  the  Association.  It  shall 
be  the  specific  duty  of  this  Committee  to 
communicate  and  co-operate  with  com- 
mittees of  other  Associations  in  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  of  service,  peculiar  to  the 
private  duty  field. 

Section  6.  Upon  advice  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  or  the  petition  of  five  (5)  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  the  President  shall 
appoint  such  special  committees  as  are 
deemed  necessary.  The  term  of  these  com- 
mittees shall  be  limited  to  three  (3)  months. 
All  additional  regular  committees  shall  be 
provided  for  by  amendment  of  the  by-laws. 

Section  7.  The  Chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee shall  keep  the  Executive  Board  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  her  Committee; 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a list  of  the 
members  of  her  Committee;  and,  shall  sub- 
mit a written  report  to  the  Association  to 
be  read  at  the  final  May  meeting. 

Article  III — Rules  of  Order 

All  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Executive  Board  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedure  as  outlined  in 
Robert's  "Rules  of  Order,”  except  in  those 
cases  when  this  procedure  conflicts  with 
this  Constitution  or  its  by-laws. 

Aricle  IV — Amendments 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  on  pe- 


tition signed  by  seven  (7)  members  and  a 
majority  of  those  voting. 

O 


DEATHS 

Margaret  Lewis  died  on  January 
3,  1947  at  the  home  of  her  sister 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Miss 
Lewis  attended  St.  Mary's  Convent 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  and  Miss 
Burnham's  School,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  before  entering  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  She  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bureau  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Hygiene,  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Health  from 
1924  until  her  retirement  in  Sep- 
tember 1946.  In  June  1946  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Public  Health  from  Tea- 
chers' College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

On  her  retirement  the  following 
tribute  to  Miss  Lewis  was  made  in 
the  Health  Bulletin  of  the  Connect- 
icut Department  of  Health: 

''Miss  Margaret  Lewis  of  the 
bureau  of  Maternal  and  child  hy- 
giene since  1924,  has  retired  from 
official  duty.  During  her  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  the  nursing 
staff  of  the  bureau  grew  from  three 
to  eleven  nurses.  In  many  towns 
throughout  central  Connecticut 
where  for  many  years  Miss  Lewis, 
in  her  state  car,  represented  the 
only  nursing  service  available, 
local  public  health  nurses  now 
furnish  full-time  generalized  serv- 
ice. 

'Through  her  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  duty  and  her  rare  abil- 
ity to  work  with  others,  as  well  as 
through  her  personal  charm  and 
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graciousness,  Miss  Lewis  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  program; 


moreover,  she  stimulated  interest 
in  other  phases  of  public  health 
through  her  keen  desire  to  pro- 
mote better  health  conditions." 


NURSES  WANT  RECOGNITION  AS  INDIVIDUALS 

By  Fred  G.  Carter,  M.  D.  FACHA, 
Superintendent  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Cleveland 


I am  revealing  no  secret  when 
I say  that  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  nursing  groups. 
As  a result  hospitals  all  over  the 
country  are  floundering  badly  and 
the  general  public  is  in  danger  of 
having  its  refuges  in  times  of  ill- 
ness deteriorate  and  finally  disin- 
tegrate. Quality  of  medical  care 
is  threatened  at  the  very  time  when 
th  medical  profession  has  brought 
its  greatest  achievements  into  ac- 
tion to  combat  ill  health  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  methods  of  medicine  have 
become  so  complicated,  however, 
that  they  cannot  function  satisfac- 
torily without  the  great  teams  of 
assistants  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  and  around  hospitals. 
Nursing  represents  a serious  bot- 
tleneck in  these  developments  at 
the  present  time,  and  thus  far  none 
of  us  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  putting  our  fingers  on 
the  real  trouble. 

I don't  believe  that  nurses  them- 
selves have  been  able  to  com- 
pletely clarify  their  own  thinking 
on  the  reasons  for  their  unhappi- 
ness in  their  hospital  work. 

SILENT  ABOUT  REASONS 

Many  simply  insist  that  they  will 
not  work  in  hospitals,  but  keep 


their  reasons  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. Some  maintain  that  hospi- 
tals are  not  in  tune  with  the  times. 
Higher  salaries  cannot  be  consid- 
ered the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, because  much  higher  salar- 
ies than  were  formerly  paid  have 
not  in  many  instances  resulted  in 
bringing  nurses  back  into  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Personnel  policies  of  hospitals 
in  general  have  been  criticized, 
and  not  without  reason,  yet  the 
policies  criticized  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  real  sources  of  dis- 
affection and  dissatisfaction.  In- 
stitutions that  have  been  most  lib- 
eral in  respect  to  such  policies 
have  fared  little  better  than  many 
of  those  that  have  been  less  gen- 
erous. 

What  then  are  the  sources  of  ir- 
ritation that  we  are  overlooking? 
I don't  claim  to  have  all  the  ans- 
wers, but,  after  more  than  25  years 
of  experience  with  nurses  and 
nursing  problems,  I do  have  a few 
suspicions. 

Nurses  do  not  differ  much  from 
other  humans.  Over  the  years  I 
have  found  them  willing  to  coop- 
erate. Given  any  kind  of  fair  break, 
they  get  along  well  with  people, 
they  are  good  sports  when  the  go- 
ing is  hard  as  it  often  is  in  hos- 
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pitals,  they  are  unselfish  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  willing  to  carry 
their  fair  share  of  the  load,  and 
more,  they  accept  responsibility 
better  than  most  people.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  kind,  considerate  and 
thoughtful  in  their  relationships 
with  their  fellow  humans. 

Above  all  things  I think  they 
want  to  be  recognized  as  individ- 
uals, and  yet  this  is  the  thing  that 
they  say  little  or  nothing  about. 
Unfortunately,  however,  when 
some  of  them  achieve  this  recog- 
nition they  forget  that  others  are 
still  seeking  the  things  which  they 
sought  and  obtained. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  hospitals 
operated  under  three  main  execu- 
tives: The  superintendant,  the  sup- 
erintendent of  nurses  and  the 
housekeeper.  Since  that  time  the 
superintendant  has  become  a co- 
ordinator, and  the  housekeepers 
duties  have  been  distributed 
among  several  department  heads. 
But  the  responsibilities  of  the  sup- 
erintendant of  nurses  not  only  have 
not  diminished  in  any  way — they 
have  actually  increased  with  the 
increased  complexities  of  hospital 
i operation. 

UNFAIR  DISTRIBUTION 

In  most  hospitals  this  executive 
is  responsible  either  directly  or  in- 
directly for  the  performance  of  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  personnel. 
The  remaining  50  percent  are  re- 
sponsible to  anywhere  from  10  to 
20  executives  in  the  better  than 
medium-sized  hospitals.  I hold  that 
this  isn't  a fair  distribution  of  hos- 
pital responsibility. 

It  is  my  impression  that  turn- 
over in  superintendents  or  direc- 
tors of  nursing  has  been  very  high 
in  hospitals  all  over  the  country, 
but  I must  confess  that  this  is  a 
casual  rather  than  a true  statistical 
observation.  We  have  permitted 
these  women  to  carry  loads  of  re- 


sponsibility which  makes  their  po- 
sitions practically  untenable  for 
any  length  of  time. 

While  it  is  true  that  responsibil- 
ities of  the  superintendant  of  nurses 
can  be  delegated,  the  resulting  re- 
moteness of  the  line  officer  from 
her  personnel  is  bound  to  lead  to 
certain  difficulties,  particularly 
when  some  conditions  do  not  pre- 
vail in  any  other  department  of  the 
hospital. 

As  a perfectly  natural  result  of 
this  organizational  defect,  tensions 
have  been  growing  between  nurs- 
ing personnel  and  nursing  execu- 
tives. Busy  with  more  responsi- 
bilities than  they  can  handle  satis- 
factorily, it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising if  nursing  executives  should 
be  accused  of  being  short  tem- 
pered and  dictatorial. 

In  some  instances  nurses  appear 
to  be  reluctant  to  discuss  their  trou- 
bles with  nursing  executives,  say- 
ing that  they  are  rebuked  and  cen- 
sured if  they  so  much  as  raise  their 
voices  in  criticism  of  the  official 
regime.  Some  of  these  grievances 
probably  are  more  fancied  than 
real,  but  they  do  exist. 

Too  many  nurses  come  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  mere  robots  in 
the  organizational  machine  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  give  ex- 
pression in  their  work  to  their  own 
individualities.  I can't  be  con- 
vinced that  nursing  executives  are 
entirely  responsible  for  such  condi- 
tions where  and  if  they  do  exist. 
In  my  opinion  the  system  rather 
than  the  individual  is  at  fault. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
nursing  service  of  hospitals  can't 
be  decentralized.  The  mere  fact 
that  an  employee  happens  to  be  a 
graduate  nurse  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  she  must  come  under 
the  administrative  supervision  of 
a superintendant  of  nurses. 
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LOGICAL  CHOICE 

Operating,  delivery  and  re- 
covery room  personnel  take  most 
of  their  orders  from  medical  per- 
sonnel connected  with  those  serv- 
ices. The  medical  anesthetist 
might  be  a logical  choice  to  head 
up  these  activities.  Outpatient  de- 
partments probably  would  func- 
tion more  smoothly  with  all  re- 
sponsibility centering  in  the  direc- 
tor of  that  department,  thus  reliev- 
ing nursing  employees  of  dual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  director  of  the 
department  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  nurses. 

Central  supply  services  might 
function  more  satisfactorily  if  in- 
tegrated with  a professional  sup- 
ply department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a competent  pharmacist. 
The  nursing  education  function  is 
of  enough  importance  to  justify 
independent  departmental  status 
with  the  understanding  that  all  de- 
partments must  cooperate  in  the 
teaching  program  of  nurses. 

Such  arrangements  would  leave 
the  restricted  field  of  floor  nursing 
to  a director  of  nursing  care  who 
need  carry  no  other  responsibility 
except  that  of  coordinating  with 
the  nursing  school  in  the  training 
of  students. 

I sometimes  wonder  how  most 
of  us  would  react  to  entry  into  a 
profession  if  we  knew  in  advance 
that,  not  only  while  we  were  stu- 
dents but  forever  after,  we  would 
be  responsible  to  our  own  or  some 
other  school  head — as  long  as  we 
elected  to  remain  in  hospitals  that 
had  schools  of  nursing  directly 
connected  with  them. 

In  all  other  walks  of  life  we 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
can  close  the  books  on  the  formal 
education  phases  of  our  lives  and 
step  out  to  try  our  own  wings,  use 


our  own  ingenuity,  develop  our 
own  ideas,  personalities  and  char- 
acters. None  of  us  who  have 
any  ambition  at  all  desire  any- 
thing so  much  in  life  as  the  op- 
portunity to  be  constructive,  to 
create,  to  give  expression  to  our 
own  individualities. 

DECENTRALIZE  NURSING 

Isn't  it  logical  to  assume  that 
nurses  resent  the  omnipresent 
veto  power  of  the  same  person  or 
her  counterpart  throughout  their 
lives?  Decentralization  of  the 
nursing  function  in  hospitals  would 
tend  to  relieve  this  situation. 

Nursing  was  born  of  military 
necessity,  and  the  whole  history 
of  nursing  has  been  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  militarism;  yet  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  no  two  or- 
ganizations could  possibly  be 
more  diametrically  opposed  than 
are  those  of  nursing  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

Isn't  it  time  that  our  hundred- 
year-old  traditions  gave  way  to 
the  saner  concept  that  modern  ! 
health  care  is  essentially  a matter 
of  civilian  teamwork  rather  than 
battle  array.  Nurses,  too,  want 
job  satisfaction.  They  want  to 
feel  that  they  are  helping  in  more 
than  a mechanical  way  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  incident  to  the  I 
care  of  the  sick.  They  would  like 
to  participate  in  committee  deliber- 
ations and  policy  making  which 
directly  affect  their  work.  They 
want  to  feel  that  they  are  a real 
part  of  the  health  team,  rather 
than  just  cogs  in  the  machinery. 

Other  things  that  nurses  resent  ; 
bitterly  but  quietly  are  the  bad 
manners  and  general  boorishness 
of  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  regard  themselves 
as  something  sacrosanct  and  who 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Glamour  Was  My  Business 

by  CLARISSA  HOWLAND  (1920) 


THE  year  1928  found  me  run- 
ning the  Baby  Pavilion  of  an 
Orphan  Asylum  and  training 
girls  to  be  nursemaids.  What  a 
life!  Up  at  5:45  a.m.,  dozens  of 
babies  to  be  bathed,  their  cribs 
made,  help  with  the  6 a.m.  feed- 
ings while  continually  supervising 
the  work  of  the  nursemaids.  Do- 
ing all  this  work  on  an  empty 
stomach  before  7:30  a.m.  break- 
fast had  gotten  me  down  pretty 
badly  and  I was  ready  to  call  it 
quits,  but  here  in  America  the 
supply  of  nurses  was  daily  becom- 
ing greater  than  the  demand. 
What  could  I do? 

One  Sunday  morning  found  me 
feverishly  reading  the  want  ads! 
Ah!  "Cosmetician  wanted,  travel- 
ing representitive,  some  publicity 
promotion."  Well,  I reasoned,  I 
had  had  good  training  in  the  skin 
wards  and  clinic  of  my  hospital. 
I was  slim,  young  and  had  the 
skin  you  love  to  touch  (with  apol- 
ogies to  the  well  known  soap 
company)  and  I was  willing  to 
take  a chance.  Those  were  my 
only  assets.  I had  no  business  or 
sales  experience. 

Anyhow  I answered  the  ad  and 
nearly  collapsed  when  I landed 
the  job  which  was  with  a top  notch 
cosmetic  firm.  I went  to  their  train- 
ing school,  learned  the  business 
and  gleefully  tried  out  every  prep- 
aration they  had  to  sell.  My  oper- 
ating room,  nutmeg  grater  hands 
were  soon  soft  as  petals  and  my 
skin,  well,  it  and  I thrived  under 
the  new  routine. 

Soon  I was  trained  and  ready 


for  the  road  and  thus  began  a new 
and  successful  career  that  took  me 
all  over  America,  Canada  and 
Europe  selling  cosmetics  in  four 
different  languages  to  many  na- 
tionalities. How  many  times  I 
thanked  my  parents  inwardly  for 
the  wonderful  education  which 
they  had  given  me  in  languages. 

My  cosmetic  career  was  one  of 
glamour  and  its  contrasts;  joy  and 
fun  blended  with  varying  types  of 
business  headaches  plus  loneli- 
ness; that  peculiar  loneliness 
which  only  a stranger  can  ex- 
perience in  an  unfamiliar  foreign 
city.  I smile  now  as  I remember 
my  first  days  in  Berlin  where  I 
lived  for  three  weeks  on  beefsteak 
and  cucumber  salad,  because 
these  were  the  only  two  dishes  I 
could  read  on  the  menus,  for  I had 
forgotten  much  of  my  German. 

I remember  also  with  mixed 
emotions,  my  arrival  in  Cologne 
during  the  Easter  season.  On 
Easter  Sunday  I went  to  the  tiny 
Protestant  English  Church  for  early 
service,  later  attending  High  Mass 
at  the  Cologne  Cathedral  and 
hearing  Bach's  great  Easter  Mass. 
After  returning  to  my  hotel  the 
thoughtful  proprietor  seemed  to 
sense  my  loneliness  and  sent  to 
my  room  a breakfast  tray  covered 
with  fresh  flowers  plus  an  enorm- 
ous chocolate  nest  filled  with 
Easter  eggs.  The  good  man  inten- 
ded only  to  make  me  feel  happy 
and  at  home  in  Germany  but  his 
kindness  had  the  opposite  effect.  I 
have  never  been  so  homesick  in 
my  life  as  on  that  faraway  Easter 
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morning. 

However,  the  day  before  I had 
received  a letter  from  my  firm  ask- 
ing me  to  compose  a round  robin 
pep  talk  letter  to  be  sent  out  to  all 
our  road  representatives  traveling 
ir  foreign  territories,  "because  they 
are  homesick."  Homesick?  I oozed 
it  in  every  pore  so  I sat  down  at 
my  typewriter  and  began  tapping 
out  the  letter  ".  . . and  remember 
to  keep  your  chin  Up  and  your 
eyes  OFF  the  ground.  There  may 
be  a wonderful  surprise  waiting 
for  you  around  the  corner,  IF  you 
have  imagination  enough  to  find 
it.  A sunrise  or  a sunset — a beau- 
tifully carved  doorway  — an  an- 
cient lovely  garden  — a warm 
smile  from  a friendly  stranger."  I 
felt  reasonably  cheerful  again 
when  the  letter  was  finished  and 
later  on  the  firm  thanked  me  for 
it,  saying  that  it  had  been  an 
enormous  success. 

Yes,  the  glamour  business  with 
all  its  hard  work  was  lots  of  fun 
too.  I loved  talking  to  normal, 
happy  people,  selling  them  cos- 
metics to  enhance  their  appear- 
ance. There  was  pathos  too,  be- 
cause timid,  negative  souls  would 
approach  me,  whose  eyes  hun- 
gered for  beauty  for  themselves; 
mirrored  a haunting  loneliness  be- 
cause beauty  had  passed  them  by; 
begged  silently  "bring  me  out  of 
my  lone-chrysalis  and  make  me  a 
gay  and  glamorous  woman."  To 
these  poor  ones  I gave  all  that  I 
had  in  Patience,  understanding 
and  the  keenest  of  cosmetic  school- 
ing to  help  them  overcome  their 
loneliness  and  achieve  the  happi- 
nss  of  a new  personality  via  cos- 
metic beauty. 

The  business  headaches  were 
many  and  varied.  I never  could 
add  two  and  two,  consequently  I 
spent  many  a dreary  hour  pour- 
ing over  my  accounts  trying  to  bal- 


ance them,  only  to  find  that  I had 
perhaps  charged  myself  $15.00  for 
luncheon  when  it  should  have 
been  $1.50.  I never  did  like  deci- 
mals, even  during  training  school 
days.  Going  into  a hostile  store, 
with  its  disgruntled  cosmetic  buy- 
er was  another  headache.  The 
traveling  representative  must  be 
the  liason  officer,  the  ambassador 
of  good  will  for  her  firm.  She  must 
at  times  rekindle  the  occasional 
store's  dying  enthusiasm  for  her 
firm's  products.  Business  compe- 
tition is  tremendously  keen  and 
frequently  cruel. 

Then  there  was  the  constant 
changing,  constant  traveling — new 
faces,  new  problems,  new  cities, 
sometimes  three  city  changes  a 
week.  Finish  at  one  store  in  the 
evening,  catch  a sleeper  and  ar- 
rive at  the  next  city  at  dawn;  get 
to  a hotel,  and  bathed,  and 
changed,  groomed  to  the  nines,  be 
ready  to  meet  the  buyer  at  9 a.m. 
smiling  and  prepared  for  the  new 
day's  work  ahead. 

My  evenings  were  spent  in  va- 
rious ways  viz  entertaining  the 
several  stores'  personnel  and 
teaching  them  to  sell  our  firm's 
products  to  better  mutual  advan- 
tage: or  planning  store  fashion 
shows  with  the  buyer,  emphasiz- 
ing the  coordination  of  proper 
makeup  in  relation  to  the  store's 
new  collection  of  clothes.  I spent 
many  evenings  writing  radio 
scripts  and  lectures  to  be  delivered 
at  later  dates  and  there  was  never 
a dull  moment  nor  an  idle  one,  for 
that  matter. 

Funny  things  happened  too.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  Grand- 
mother who  had  broken  her  skin 
patter  and  wanted  a new  one.  How 
had  she  broken  it?  Well,  her 
daughter  had  had  a premature 
baby.  The  Doctor  said  that  when 
it  came  out  of  the  incubator,  its 
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skin  must  receive  daily  gentle 
stimulation,  so  the  nice  old  lady 
used  her  skin  patter  all  over  the 
poor  baby's  body  and  had  broken 
the  patter's  slender  wood  stem  in 
the  process. 

A joke  on  myself  proved  to  be 
commercially  speaking  the  best 
advertisement  that  my  firm  and  I 
could  have  had.  In  the  German 
language,  eisenbahn  means  rail- 
road station,  elfenbine  means 
ivory.  While  in  Berlin  I taught 
German  sales  girls  in  our  cosmetic 
school  there,  all  about  our  face 
powders;  extolling  their  virtues 
and  particularly  emphasizing  their 
ivory  tones.  In  my  then  halting 
German,  I had  worked  myself  up 
to  a fine  crescendo  of  enthusiasm, 
carrying  the  girls  along  with  me, 
triumphantly  declaring  in  my  final 
sentence  that  if  "you  use  our  face 
powders  as  I have  taught  you  to 
do,  your  skins  will  all  look  like 
an — eisenbahn."  A rush  of  laugh- 
ter filled  the  room.  My  comparison 
made  all  the  joke  pages  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  Thereaf- 
ter, everywhere  I went  in  Ger- 
many, I was  greeted  at  the  stores 
by  a laugh  and  "you  are  the  Am- 
erican lady  who  believes  that  your 
face  powders  will  make  us  look 
like  a railroad  station." 

I was  the  first  woman  road  repre- 
sentative that  my  firm  had  ever 
had  abroad,  for  previous  to  my 
acceptance  by  the  firm,  men  had 
done  all  the  traveling  in  Europe. 
Consequently,  I was  greeted  and 
treated  by  store  owners  like  a 
traveling  novelty.  They  put  their 
collective  best  foot  forward  in  a 
policy  that  was  thoroughly  delight- 
ful. I was  wined  and  dined  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  wealthy  who  were  my  clients. 
Beautiful  presents  were  given  me 
when  I left  the  stores;  rare  porce- 
lains and  pewters;  fine  etchings, 


unusual  batiks  from  Java  and  other 
many  lovely  miscellaneous  gifts. 
My  firm  of  course  bade  me  recipro- 
cate with  gifts. 

I never  knew  which  one  of  four 
different  languages  I was  to  use 
when  a customer  came  to  me  for 
consultation,  in  the  different  coun- 
tries I visited,  and  I frequently  re- 
tired with  a sore  throat,  which  was 
nothing  but  the  nervous  strain  of 
changing  from  one  language  to 
another  during  a day  of  forty  or 
more  client  consultations. 

I have  crossed  the  Swiss  Alps 
in  a blizzard  and  I have  vacation- 
ed on  the  Italian  and  French  Riv- 
ieras.  I have  wandered  through 
the  factories  and  flower  gardens  of 
Grasse  where  the  famous  French 
perfumes  are  made.  Holland  in 
Tulip  time,  Paris  in  the  spring, 
Rome  at  Christmas  will  always  re- 
main wonderful  memories  and  all 
these  adventures  stemmed  from 
my  having  answered  the  cosmetic 
ad  that  day  in  my  drab  room  at 
the  Orphan  Asylum.  A veritable 
Rags  to  Riches  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  adventure. 

How  deeply  I have  sympathized 
with  the  Europeans  during  this  long 
cold  winter.  I was  there  in  1929, 
when  they  had  the  coldest  weather 
for  fifty  years.  Wolves  and  other 
wild  animals  came  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  cities  and  farms 
for  food.  People  were  found  frozen 
in  the  streets.  Stores  were  never 
centrally  heated  and  frost  bite  was 
a common  occurrence.  Believe  it 
or  not  but  it  was  so  cold  that  when 
the  thermometer  moved  up  to 
freezing  I was  uncomfortably 
warm. 

I have  returned  to  private  duty 
nursing  although  I have  remained 
cosmetically  conscious  and  I wish 
to  speak  seriously  and  emphatic- 
ally to  my  sister  nurses.  In  this 
enlightened  cosmetic  age,  I am 
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constantly  appalled  at  the  number 
of  nurses  and  other  hospital  per- 
sonnel who  are  guilty  of  under  arm 
and  perspiring  feet  odors,  to  say 
nothing  of  bad  breath. 

With  the  many  anti-perspirants 
on  the  market  today  every  hospital 
staff  member  can  find  a product 
suitable  to  his  or  her  chemical 
makeup.  Overworked,  perspiring 
feet  can  be  soothed  and  helped; 
the  perspiration  odor  cleared  up 
by  innnumerable  fine  foot  products 
now  on  the  market. 

Speaking  of  the  latter,  one  of  the 
first  things  theatrical  and  operatic 
people  are  taught,  is  to  have 
clean,  sweet  smelling  breath.  It's 
no  fun  on  stage,  to  have  some  one 
speak  or  sing  sweet  nothings  in 
your  ear  if  bad  breath  predomi- 
nates. I once  read  of  an  actor  and 
actress  who  had  been  feuding  off 
stage  for  weeks.  On  stage  they 
had  one  long,  impassioned  love 


scene  together.  She,  being  partic- 
ularly angry  one  night,  ate  a quan- 
tity of  garlic  before  going  on  stage 
and  nearly  asphyxiated  the  poor 
man  during  the  love  scene. 

Why  do  hospital  dietitians  per- 
sist in  using  so  much  garlic  and 
onions  in  the  hospital  staff's  food, 
when  they  well  know  the  close 
proximity  in  which  the  hospital 
staff  must  work  with  patients? 

It  continually  amazes  me  to  see 
how  many  nurses  simply  do  not 
know  the  art  of  makeup,  not  to 
mention  good  skin  care.  Most  of 
the  top  notch  cosmetic  concerns 
offer  free  lessons  in  make-up  and 
skin  care,  so,  nurses,  why  not  take 
advantage  of  these  offers  to  im- 
prove your  looks?  You  would 
look  and  feel  years  younger  if  you 
did. 

— Reprinted  by  permission  from  the 
April  issue  of  THE  TRAINED  NURSE 
and  HOSPITAL  REVIEW. 
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This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 
Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 
If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 
— The  Editors. 


Dear  Editor: 

I felt  very  honoured  that  Rhode 
Island  Professional  Flashes  printed 
so  much  about  me,  but  I feel  still 
more  honoured  when  my  alumnae 
QUARTERLY  reprints  it.  Thank 
you  for  doing  it.  I like  the  QUAR- 
TERLY in  its  new  form  and  espec- 
ially the  news  of  the  graduates. 
I wish  that  I knew  more  of  the 
members  of  my  own  class  but 
that  was  a long  time  ago.  I very 
much  enjoyed  Miss  Sleeper's  re- 
port, also. 

Eunice  Smith  (1902) 

311  High  Street 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  wondering  if  there  could 
be  some  discussion  in  the  QUAR- 
TERLY about  the  possibility  of 
some  kind  of  group  insurance — 
health,  accident  and  other  benefits 
— among  the  MGH  family.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  all  the 
members  making  up  this  large 
family,  there  should  be  more  of 
this  kind  of  thing  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Industry  does  with  with 
even  a smaller  population. 
Granted  that  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation has  the  Sick  Relief — an 


excellent  set  up — but  even  the 
alumnae  body  is  getting  to  be  so 
big  that  it  will  eventually  need 
something  bigger  than  the  Sick 
Relief  to  provide  for  all  its  mem- 
bers. From  the  point  of  view  of 
business  it  seems  that  any  of  the 
large  insurance  companies  would 
be  interested  ; in  considering  a 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

A Member  of  the  MGH  Sick  Re- 
lief Association. 

Editor's  comment:  The  QUAR- 

TERLY will  be  pleased  to  print 
the  views  of  any  of  the  alumnae 
in  this  matter. 

Dear  Editor: 

It  was  nice  of  you  to  give  space 
in  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  to 
a bit  about  our  Lounge,  and  the 
committee  thanks  you  for  the 
cooperative  gesture.  We  believe 
that  nurses  as  a whole  are  pleased 
to  have  the  room  available,  and 
so  far  have  been  very  complimen- 
tary in  their  expressions  of  ap- 
proval. We  hope  it  will  grow  in 
popularity  and  usefulness,  and 
that  more  and  more  nurses  will 
discover  its  comfort. 

Elizabeth  A.  McMahon,  Chairman 
Lounge  Committee,  M.  S.  N.  A. 
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Dear  Editor: 

Sure,  I'll  be  happy  to  give  a 
dollar  toward  a swimming  pool 
if  such  a fund  is  started.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  all  kinds  of 
organizations  asking  for  my  dol- 
lars, I've  wondered  why  the  alum- 
nae has  never  had  a plan  for 
asking  for  contributions  which  I 
am  sure  that  its  members  would 
be  happy  to  give.  Such  contribu- 
tions and  interest  in  alumnae  and 
school  activity  would  certainly 
contribute  toward  the  good  of  the 
many. 

One  of  the  older  alumnae. 

o 

SUBSIDIARY  WORKERS 
for  bedside  care 

The  American  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation has  endorsed  the  training 
of  subsidiary  workers  for  bedside 
nursing. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  your 
alumnae  association  Miss  Ruth 
Sleeper  announced  that  the  nurse 
shortage  was  so  acute  that  the 
waiting  list  for  the  general  hospital 
was  now  1000  long.  There  were 
beds  but  wards  had  to  be  closed 
because  there  were  no  nurses  to 
take  care  of  them.  A certain  num- 
ber of  beds  were  kept  for  emer- 
gencies and  cancer  patients  need- 
ing immediate  hospitalization.  The 
implications  of  this  for  medicine 
and  nursing  is  that  both  the 
student  nurses  and  the  medical 
students  are  getting  a somewhat 
lopsided  experience.  However,  the 
sick  must  have  care  and  these 
subsidiary  workers  are  being  tried 
out  on  one  of  the  floors  of  the 
White  Building.  Miss  Sleeper  also 
asked  that  the  alumnae  recom- 
mend, to  the  school,  candidates  for 
the  fall  class. 


(Continued  irom  page  12) 

think  that  nurses  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  assist  them  with  their 
work  may  be  kicked  around  and 
abused  with  impunity. 

RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY 

I have  a high  regard  for  a vast 
majority  of  my  confreres  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  I have  no 
respect  whatsoever  for  this  small 
minority  of  self-appointed  prima 
donnas  who  may  think  that  they 
advance  in  their  profession 
through  crushing  others  down. 

The  sooner  medical  staff  officers 
of  hospitals  whittle  these  recalci- 
trants down  to  proper  size  and 
instill  in  them  the  necessity  of 
treating  their  co-workers  with  re- 
spect, consideration,  courtesy  and 
common  decency,  the  sooner  will 
we  have  happier  relationships, 
better  working  conditions  and 
probably  more  nurses  in  our  in- 
stitutions. This  fire  has  been 
smouldering  for  years  and  should 
be  unguenched  once  and  for  all. 

Educational  efficiency  will  come 
only  when  deficiencies  of  the 
existing  system  and  organization 
are  corrected.  The  foregoing 
paragraphs  point  out  some  of  the 
possible  weaknesses  that  may 
exist  in  our  programs  for  training 
doctors  and  nurses.  If  it  is  agreed 
that  these  criticisms  are  valid,  then 
it  should  be  obvious  that  their  cor- 
rection offers  a point  of  departure 
for  the  improvement  of  our  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  two  groups 
involved. 

From  a paper  given  at  the  convention  of 
National  Association  of  Methodist  Hospitals 
and  Homes  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Chi- 
cago, February  12-13. 

— Printed  by  permission  from  HOSPITALS 
— The  Journal  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  April,  1947,  Volume 
21,  Number  4. 
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LOVE 

Thought  I speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  I am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a tinkling 
cymbal. 

And  though  I have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and 
though  I have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  love,  I am  nothing. 

And  though  I bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  love,  it 
profit  me  nothing. 

Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
love  envieth  not;  love  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up. 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
■ joiceth  in  the  truth; 


Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things. 

Love  never  faileth;  but  whether 
there  be  prohecies,  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they 
shall  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away. 

For  we  know  in  part,  and  we 
prophecy  in  part. 

But  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away. 

When  I was  a child,  I spake 
as  a child,  I understood  as  a child, 
I thought  as  a child;  but  when  I 
became  a man,  I put  away 
childish  things. 

For  now  we  see  through  a glass 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  now 
I know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I 
know  even  as  I also  am  known. 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
LOVE,  these  three;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  LOVE. 

—1  Cor.  XIII. 


Sick  Relief  Association 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dear  Miss  Huggard: 

Please  send  me  information  about  how  I may  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

Name  Class  

Maiden  name  

Address  

City  Zone State  

The  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  also  welcomes 
gifts,  memorials  and  legacies. 
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HAVE  YOU  CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS  RECENTLY 


To  be  sure  that  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  delivery  of  your 
copies  of  the  QUARTERLY,  please  return  this  coupon  immediately 
and  properly  filled  out.  Send  to:  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  24 
Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


Name 


Class 

(please  print) 


Maiden  name  

Former  address: 

Street  

City  Zone  State 

New  address: 

Street  

City  Zone  State 


If  your  change  of  address  does  not  reach  us  before  the  10th  of 
the  month  previous  to  the  date  of  issue,  that  issue  will  be  delayed 
in  reaching  you.  We  must  have  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new 
one,  your  class  and  your  maiden  name,  if  you  are  married. 

• 
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Massachusetts  General  Clinic  Salvages  Strange 
War  Aphasia  Victims 

By  CATHERINE  COYNE 


THE  war  veteran,  remembered 
as  one  of  the  brightest  and 
one  of  the  most  articulate  in 
his  high  school  class,  talked  with 
slow,  patient  determination.  He 
said,  "I  think  it's — " He  paused. 
With  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand  he  traced  out  the 
letters  "f-i-n-e"  on  the  back  of  his 
left  hand.  Then,  and  only  then, 
was  he  able  to  continue,  "fine 
day." 

That  happens  to  him  often. 
When  the  blank  spaces  occur  in 
his  speech,  he  spells  out  the  words 
he  seeks,  and  with  dogged  deter- 
mination not  to  be  defeated  puts 
his  ideas  into  language. 

Before  his  head  was  sprayed 
with  gunshot  and  shrapnel  in  the 
Normandy  invasion,  he  was  a 
healthy,  intelligent  young  man. 
His  IQ  was  115.  He  had  grad- 
uated close  to  the  top  of  his  high 
school  class  when  he  was  17. 

When  he  came  home  from  war 
and  his  wounds  were  healed,  a 
test  showed  that  his  IQ  had 
dropped  to  86.  He  had  terrible 
difficulty  talking.  He  could  read 
at  fifth  grade  level;  his  spelling, 
fortunately,  was  a little  better;  he 
could  write;  but  his  arithmetic 
had  slipped  down  to  that  expected 
of  the  average  second  grade  pupil. 

He  is  an  aphasic.  That  is,  part 
of  his  brain,  a section  of  the  so- 
called  dominant  hemisphere  that 
controls  the  language  or  communi- 
cation function,  was  damaged  by 
shot  and  shrapnel.  He  is  not  what 
is  termed  a mental  case.  Rather, 
he  is  handicapped  by  interference 
in  his  personal  lines  of  communi- 


cation between  thought  and  its 
expression  in  language. 

This  young  man  is  one  of  20 
veterans,  all  aphasia  victims  with 
intereference  in  one  or  more  of 
their  various  means  of  communi- 
cation, who  are  being  trained  all 
over  again  to  read,  or  speak,  or 
write  in  the  language  clinic  spon- 
sored at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  process  is  slow  and  labor- 
ious. Sometimes  there  is  damage 
at  both  ends  of  the  communica- 
tion line;  that  is,  the  man  has 
difficulty  in  understanding  as  well 
as  in  expressing  himself.  But 
when  he  comprehends  with  com- 
parative ease  and  knows  what  it 
is  he  wishes  to  say  yet  cannot 
express  himself,  the  result  is  a 
terrible  sense  of  confusion  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
into  despondency  or  apathy. 

That  is  what  the  hospital  clinic 
strives  to  prevent  even  as  it  helps 
these  young  men  to  use  other 
areas  of  their  brains  to  develop  the 
skills  that  disappeared  when  they 
were  wounded  in  war. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Cole,  director  of 
the  clinic,  reported  that  the  young 
man  who  must  spell  out  words 
with  fingers,  to  fill  in  blank  spaces 
in  his  speech,  has  found  himself 
a job.  He  still  comes  to  the  clinic 
for  treatment,  which  consists  of 
exercises  to  train  him  to  speak. 
Already  he  has  improved  so  his 
reading  is  now  of  seventh  grade 
calibre,  his  spelling  of  an  eighth 
grader,  and  his  arithmetic,  reflect- 
ing an  improvement  in  his 
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capacity  to  figure,  has  reached 
the  fifth  grade  level. 

Not  every  veteran  has  had  such 
good  luck. 

Miss  Ellen  Donohue,  who  directs 
the  training,  is  working  with  sym- 
pathetic patience  with  the  young 
man  who  twists  things  around. 
When  she  held  up  in  front  of  him 
a card  on  which  was  written  "Go," 
he  read  "Stop."  It  took  a month 
of  teaching  before  he  read  it  cor- 
rectly. Away  from  the  clinic  for 
another  month  because  of  illness, 
he  slipped  back  into  the  twisting 
routine,  and  had  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

There  is  another  veteran  who 
reads  by  interpreting.  He  had  lost 
his  speech,  so  Miss  Donohue  be- 
gan training  him  by  showing  him 
pictures  and  asking  him  to  iden- 
tify objects.  When  shown  a 
whale,  he  said,  "Moby  Dick."  The 
letter  "C"  he  identified  as  "meas- 
ure," then,  going  back  into  his 
memory,  explained  that  when  you 
cooked  you  measured  things. 

He  had  had  many  very  serious 
injuries,  but  Miss  Donohue  is  con- 
fident he  is  learning.  In  their  work 
together,  they  have  advanced 
from  pictures  ana  letters  to  com- 
plete sentences.  She  reads  to  him 
simple  stories,  usually  starting 
with,  "You  remember  this  story 
from  your  childhood." 

When  he  is  asked  to  repeat  the 
story,  he  invariably  does  so  in 
slang  interspersed  with  profanity. 
"The  fact  that  he  doesn't  parrot 
the  story,"  Dr.  Cole  commented, 
"indicates  that  he  comprehends 
the  facts  he  hears.  The  most  strik- 
ing thing  about  this  work  is  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  accom- 
plish even  a very  little  improve- 
ment." 

One  of  the  boys  has  learned  to 
write  his  name  and  address.  He 


does  it  quite  well.  He  cannot 
write  much  more  than  that,  how- 
ever, though  he  has  been  well 
educated.  His  memory  is  good 
and  his  story  fascinating. 

He  told  Dr.  Cole  that  he  remem- 
bers vividly  crawling  up  a snowy 
embankment  behind  his  corporal 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He 
saw  the  corporal  get  hit,  and  knew 
he  was  going  to  be  hit,  too.  Sud- 
denly his  helmet  was  knocked 
from  his  head.  When  he  saw  no 
blood  on  the  snow,  he  was  sure 
he  had  not  been  wounded,  but 
found  he  could  not  move  when 
he  tried  to  reach  for  his  helmet. 

He  remembers  being  taken  to 
a clearing  station  and  getting  a 
shot  of  morphine,  then  waking  up 
in  a hospital  bed  in  England  not 
knowing  who  he  was  and  unable 
to  talk.  When  the  Red  Cross 
worker  read  letters  from  his  wife 
and  mother,  he  believed  that  he 
had  a wife  and  a mother,  but  he 
could  not  remember  what  they 
looked  like.  After  an  operation  on 
his  brain,  he  began  to  talk  again, 
but  he  had  to  learn  all  over  the 
identity  of  even  as  common  an 
object  as  a cow. 

He  knew  his  wife  and  his 
mother  "belonged"  to  him,  when 
they  visited  him  at  Cushing  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  but  he  said  they 
were  as  strangers  to  him.  When 
he  went  home  on  a furlough,  he 
reported,  he  felt  "off  in  a corner 
right  in  the  midst  of  my  family." 
At  bedtime  that  first  night  home, 
he  became  frightened,  raced  up- 
stairs, crawled  into  bed  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  and  remained 
there  a week! 

His  improvement  has  been  ex- 
cellent. He  is  adjusted  to  his 
environment,  has  become  a father 
for  a third  time,  and  is  running 
a chicken  farm  purchased  with  a 
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GI  loan.  He  has  a long  way  to 
go,  however,  before  he  will  be 
able  to  put  his  thoughts  in  writing 
on  paper. 

This  kind  of  problem  did  not 
occur  following  World  War  I.  Men 
with  head  wounds  in  those  days 
inveriably  succumbed  to  cerebral 
meningitis,  a calamity  averted 
now  with  sulfonamides  and  peni- 
cillin. 

Some  of  these  young  men  have 
other  handicaps.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  has  difficulty  co-ordi- 
nating his  thoughts  with  the  move- 
ment of  his  right  hand.  He  usu- 
ally cannot  remember  where  it  is 
resting  or  what  is  in  it,  unless  he 
looks  at  it.  He  sometimes  attempts 
to  write  with  the  eraser  end  of  a 
pencil  or  he  puts  the  handle  of 
his  toothbrush  into  his  mouth. 

Several  others  do  not  have  a 
complete  field  of  vision.  Because 
of  the  damage  to  their  brains,  they 
see  as  though  they  were  wearing 
blinders. 

Miss  Donohue  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm Tobey,  the  social  worker  as- 
signed to  the  clinic,  expressed  tre- 
mendous admiration  for  their 
boys.  They  talked  the  other  day 
with  pride  about  the  young  man 
whose  thinking  processes  are  fine 
but  who  cannot  express  himself 
in  speech,  yet  is  determined,  in 
spite  of  family  opposition,  to  go 
by  himself.  He  travels  from  his 
home  in  a suburban  city  to  the 
clinic  every  day,  using  trains  and 
busses,  with  a fierce  pride  in  his 
independence. 

Then  there  is  their  pride,  and 
their  admitted  anxiety,  in  the 
crippled  youth  who  has  set  a mas- 
ter's degree  as  his  goal.  He  can- 
not write  and  he  has  difficulty,  too, 
with  his  speech,  a handicap  he 
finds  very  painful  because  he  once 


was  an  exceptionally  articulate 
youth,  especialy  with  the  girls! 

The  Veterans'  Administration, 
sympathetic  with  his  ambition, 
has  prepared  for  him  a five-year 
program  that  may  be  extended. 
The  only  stipulation  is  that  he 
must  proceed  with  it  slow  step 
by  slow  step.  He  is  enrolled  in 
a preparatory  school,  and,  al- 
though he  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty at  the  start,  his  marks  now 
are  good.  He  speaks  with  con- 
siderable ease,  although  he  must 
search  occasionally  for  a word, 
and  Miss  Donohue  is  helping  him 
to  learn  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 

— from  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald, 
March  30,  1947. 


; WHAT  IS  A PATIENT? 

Have  we  forgotten? 

A PATIENT — is  not  dependent 
on  us — we  are  dependent 
on  him  ...  is  not  an  in- 
terruption of  our  work — 
he  is  the  purpose  of  it  . . . 
is  doing  us  a favor  by 
letting  us  serve  his  needs 

...  A PATIENT  is  the  j 
most  important  person  in  ■ 
the  world  to  us.  j 

Right  now  a nursing  short- 
j age  is  uppermost  in  our  j 
| minds.  Have  you  stopped  to 
J think  what  would  happen  if 
| the  positions  were  reversed?  ! 
j What  effect  it  would  have  on 
nurses,  nursing  and  medicine? 
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A Goal  for  Schools  of  Nursing 


AT  a dinner  in  honor  of  her 
eightieth  birthday.  Miss 
Annie  Goodrich,  formerly 
Dean  of  Yale  University  School  of 
Nursing,  made  the  following  re- 
marks: "The  nurse  who  ministers 
to  the  person  in  time  of  need  is 
potentially  a great  influence.  If 
the  nurse  has  knowledge  and  a 
social  viewpoint  engendered  by  a 
liberal  education,  rather  than  a 
narrowly  confined  outlook  of  one 
whose  education  has  been  limited 
to  technical  training  alone,  she 
will  yield  such  influence.  Nurs- 
ing must  have  a creative  objective 
to  meet  the  physical,  mental  and 
social  needs  of  the  community. 
With  a broadened  base  of  know- 
ledge nurses  can  gain  that  objec- 
tive and  become  a vital  force  in 
building  the  great  society  of 
people  who  are  raising  our 
country  to  higher  standards. 
When  we  demand  a broad  pro- 
gram of  education  for  nurses,  we 
are  asking  only  that  nurses  have 
the  advantage  of  creative  thought 
and  action  which  comes  through 
association  with  the  immortal 
thoughts  of  the  past,  developed 
and  introduced  by  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  present." 

Those  words  coming  from  Miss 
Goodrich  need  no  further  elabora- 
tion. But  could  it  be  that  this 
pattern  is  only  for  the  privileged 
few  who  can  attend  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Nursing?  Or  should  it 
not  be  our  goal  for  all  professional 
schools  of  nursing? 

Suppose  we  contrast  the  fore- 
going with  the  following  observa- 
tion taken  from  the  writings  of  a 
very  good  friend  of  nursing: 


"It  is  upon  the  nurse  which  the  hos- 
pital life  and  atmosphere  stamp  them- 
selves most  definitely.  She  subjects  her- 
self to  the  discipline  of  the  training  school 
as  a necessary  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession she  has  chosen.  Once  she  is 
admitted  she  must,  if  she  wishes  to  re- 
main, subordinate  herself  to  all  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  school  and  hospital.  At 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  her 
life  she  spends  almost  every  hour  of  the 
three  years  within  the  hospital  walls. 
During  these  three  years  her  mental  pro- 
cesses are  diverted  into  conventional 
grooves.  Her  work  is  exacting  and  fa- 
tiguing. The  discipline  is  semi-military 
there  is  more  self-repression  than  self- 
expression;  more  emphasis  on  conform- 
ing to  a technical  standard,  than  on  the 
development  of  the  individual.  She  is 
taught  an  intelligent  use  of  her  hands; 
also  to  observe  carefully  signs  of  PHY- 
SICAL change  in  her  patients;  and  she 
is  given  a practical  though  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  disease  and 
its  treatment.  Some  training  schools  for- 
get that  nursing  is  supposed  to  be  an  art; 
the  pressure  of  work  is  so  great  that  little 
time  is  afforded  for  the  niceties  of  nursing 
practice.  While  she  is  gaining  technical 
skills,  she  is  fortunate  indeed  if,  by  the 
same  process,  she  is  not  losing  some  of 
the  human  alertness  and  responsiveness 
which  she  had  before  coming  to  the 
school.  The  patient  comes  to  the  hos- 
pital as  an  individual; — he  is  treated  en 
masse.  People  highly  trained  are  in- 
different to  his  excitement,  comfortably 
unconscious  of  his  pain,  passing  him 
through  their  hands  as  a sailor  casts  a 
rope.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss 
Goodrich's  philosophy  regarding 
nursing  education  was  expressed 
bui  a few  months  ago;  while  the 
latter  observation  was  made  prac- 
tically a guarter  of  a century  ago. 
But,  is  it  not  true — regretably  true 
— that  this  latter  pattern  exists  to- 
day. Under  the  known  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  be  complacent, 
neither  should  we  accept  the  role 
of  defeatists,  reluctant  to  apply 
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remedial  measures  which  are  ob- 
viously within  our  power.  May  I 
suggest  a few  which  come  to  mind: 
(1)  Development  of  a democratic 
administration  where  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  top  down  will  de- 
velop the  human  personality  in  all 
related  enterprises,  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  executing  a 
planned  program  is  defined,  yet 
not  so  rigid  as  to  kill  individual 
development;  where  administra- 
tive leadership  is  distinguished 
from  authority;  where  policies  are 
made  after  the  ideas  and  contrbu- 
tions  of  each  person  concerned 
are  sought  and  respected  in  the 
planning  stage;  where  respon- 
sibilities are  delegated,  yet  the  in- 
dividual is  free  to  seek  the  advice 
of  experts;  where  suggestions  for 
desirable  modifications  and  adap- 
tations are  constantly  sought  and 

[changes  affected  when  necessary; 
where  individual  limitations  are 
recognized  and  weighed  against 
individual  assets;  where  relaxed 
social  climate  exists;  where  there 
are  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  simple,  adequate  and  in  writ- 
ten form  compiled  by  those  whom 
they  should  guide.  This  type  oi 
administration  should  be  practiced 
by  all  who  are  privileged  to  ad- 
minister, whether  it  be  the  director 
of  nursing,  the  educational  pro- 
gram, the  obstetrical  supervisor  or 
the  head  nurse.  (2)  Define  or  per- 
haps redefine  with  the  faculty  the 
purpose  of  your  school  of  nursing 
and  evaluate  the  entire  curriculum 
and  co-curriculum  in  light  of  these 
purposes. 

Does  the  student  emerge  from 
each  clinical  experience  in  the 
school  of  nursing  able  to  nurse 
with  an  increasing  competency; 
to  teach  patients  using  terms  that 
are  meaningful  to  them;  to  think; 


to  express  herself  with  increasing 
effectiveness;  to  plan  more  effi- 
ciently; cognizant  and  respectful 
of  the  contribution  of  allied  work- 
ers in  the  hospital  and  the  com- 
munity; more  aware  of  the  com- 
munity agencies  which  contribute 
to  the  health  and  social  welfare  of 
her  patients,  and  aware,  also,  of 
the  social  and  economic  factors 
which  influence  illness  and  effect 
recovery;  aware  of  the  value  of 
religion  to  her  patient  and  to  her 
own  way  of  life;  more  at  ease 
with  people;  better  able  to  partic- 
ipate in  social  functions;  conscious 
of  her  responsibility  as  a citizen 
with  a broadened  appreciation  of 
the  arts  and  good  literature?  Are 
all  these  reflected  in  patient  care? 
(3)  Make  nursing  the  "core"  of  the 
entire  curriculum  with  the  best 
possible  instructor  as  the  director 
of  the  nursing  courses  in  the  curric- 
ulum. She  should  be  given  status 
as  an  assistant  principal  with  suf- 
ficient assistance  to  enable  her  to 
feel  assured  that  each  student  is 
well  taught  and  well  supervised, 
so  that  each  student  is  sufficiently 
assured  in  her  practice.  At  least 
a ratio  of  one  instructor  to  ten  stu- 
dents, and  preferably,  one  to  five 
should  be  provided  with  a physi- 
cal environment  both  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  wards  which  will 
lend  dignity  to  the  nursing  pro- 
cedure and  the  care  of  the  patient. 
The  director  of  the  nursing  course 
should  work  with  clinical  super- 
visors and  together  help  the  stu- 
dent to  learn  and  to  plan  how  to 
nurse  her  entire  patient  more  ef- 
fectively. (4)  Select  well  qualified 
faculty  members  and  help  them 
to  develop  their  potentialties  by 
creating  a social  climate  which 
will  inspire  them  to  greater  per- 
formance. (5)  Make  every  possi- 


ble  effort  to  provide  a good  library 
and  a good  librarian.  (6)  Provide 
a dynamic  in-service  education 
program  for  the  various  members 
of  nursing  faculty:  instructors,  sup- 
ervisors and  head  nurses  based  on 
the  needs  as  they  see  them.  (7) 
See  to  it  that  you  have  an  active 
advisory  committee  to  the  school 
of  nursing  and  let  them  know  how 
they  can  help  with  problems  with- 
in the  school.  (8)  Bring  the  hos- 
pital administration  along  in  the 
planning,  interpret  to  him  all  the 
way  along;  ninety-four  percent  of 
our  schools  of  nursing  today  exist 
within  the  framework  of  the  hos- 
pital and  we  should  strive  to  im- 
prove these  hospitals.  We  shall 
always  be  dependent  upon  hos- 
pitals for  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant learning  experiences  and  we 
are  challenged  to  make  our  hos- 
pitals better,  not  only  better  places 
in  which  to  learn  nursing,  but 
places  from  which  patients  may 
be  discharged  after  having  had 
the  best  of  medical  and  nursing 
care  and  where  he  has  learned  to 
accept  his  limitaitons  and  to  live 
fully  within  them.  The  changes  in 
hospitals  are  more  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected when  hospital  administra- 
tors appreciate  the  reasons  for 
proposed  changes  and  when 
boards  of  trustees  are  made  aware 
of  the  factors  that  prohibit  the 
nurses  from  functioning  effective- 
ly, and  realize  the  necessity  of  a 
budget  sufficiently  large  to  sup- 
port the  school  and  provide  for 
supplementary  and  auxiliary  nurs- 
ing services,  and  are  cognizant  of 
the  standards  set  by  government- 
al and  voluntary  agencies,  such 
as  state  hospital  licensing  laws, 
Blue  Cross  membership  and  the 
like.  (9)  Select  students  more  dis- 
criminately,  utilizing  all  accept- 
able methods  available  to  us. 


Regardless  of  the  ideals  voiced 
by  the  leaders  of  nursing,  the  im- 
plementation of  these  ideals  into 
a dynamic  pattern  of  education  is 
dependent  upon  each  one  of  us 
who  is  charged  with  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility. Yes,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  directing  learning  activi- 
ties in  nursing.  Faith  in  God  gives 
us  high  purpose,  practical  ideals 
and  an  assurance  that  we  can 
work  them  out;  faith  in  men  gives 
us  patience,  confidence  and  cour- 
age necessary  to  build  a better 
world. 

— from  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  A.  Maher,  of 
the  Massachusetts  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  Oct.  1946. 
Miss  Maher  was  formely  Public 
Health  Supervisor  at  the  Gen- 
eral. Printed  by  permission. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S 
CORNER 

The  man  who  moves  moun-  : 
tains  began  by  moving  the 
; small  stones.  — Old  Chinese 
: proverb. 

+ + + 

i When  a man  has  put  a lim-  I 
it  on  what  he  will  do,  he  has 
| put  a limit  on  what  he  can  : 
| do. — Charles  M.  Schwab. 

+ + + 

j You  can  accomplish  prac- 
1 tically  anything  if  you  don't 
care  who  gets  the  credit. — 
Anon. 
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Return  Journey 


OLGA  OLSEN  ROBINSON  (1915) 


WHEN  I began  to  talk  of  mak- 
ing a visit  to  my  relatives, 
shortly  after  Norway's  lib- 
eration, many  thought  I was  jok- 
ing. And  later,  when  the  inevit- 
able snarls  of  red  tape  seemed  to 
have  my  passport  tied  up  irre- 
trievably, I thought  that  the  joke 
was  on  me. 

However;  at  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  moment,  the  passport 
came;  I found  myself  on  an  ocean 
liner  in  July  1946.  The  New  York 
skyline  was  slipping  away  in  the 
distance.  The  "Gripsholm,"  a 
boat  with  poignant  memories  for 
our  family,  was  jammed  with 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  ances- 
try. I was  delighted  to  find  that 
six  years  of  speaking  only  English 
had  not  dulled  my  ear  to  Swedish, 
Danish  or  Norwegian. 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  that 
more  native-born,  travel-hungry 
Americans  do  not  visit  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.  The  beauty 
of  the  Goteborg  harbour  on  a glor- 
ious moonlight  night  is  a joy  to 
remember.  What's  more;  the 
morning  did  not  disillusion  us. 
The  city  fairly  sparkled  in  the  hot 
July  sunshine  and  I was  again 
impressed  as  I had  been  on  many 
previous  occasions  by  the  Swedish 
men,  women  and  children.  They 
are,  I think,  the  handsomest  that 
one  meets  anywhere. 

From  Goteborg  I went  to  Oslo 
in  a very  fast  Diesel-powered 
train.  With  tears  in  my  eyes  I 
looked  once  more  on  that  little 
country  that  had  given  me  life; 
that  had  lived  nobly  and  cour- 
ageously in  bondage  for  five  bit- 


ter years.  At  the  Oslo  station  I 
was  met  by  my  aunt  and  uncle, 
both  a little  older  and  a little  thin- 
ner, but  overflowing  with  welcome 
for  their  American  niece. 

The  glad  day  has  not  yet  come 
when  one  may  cross  national  bor- 
ders without  meeting  the  ubiqui- 
tous customs  official.  His  Norwe- 
gian prototype  turned  out  to  be 
enormously  interested  in  the  nylon 
stockings  I had  brought — along 
with  dozens  of  other  precious 
pieces  of  wearing  apparel — to 
give  away.  He  handled  the  stock- 
ings almost  with  reverence,  and 
waved  me  on  with  no  duty  at  all. 
Surely  a pleasant  gesture  in  any 
country! 

During  my  seven  and  a half 
weeks  in  Norway,  I talked  with 
dozen  of  people,  asked  innumer- 
able questions,  and  tried  hard  to 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open.  I 
came  to  some  conclusions  which 
are  purely  my  own  and  are  nat- 
urally colored  by  the  inescapable 
fact  that  my  ancestry,  for  untold 
generations,  is  pure  Norse. 

The  life  of  Norway  has  a slower 
tempo  than  ours  in  America.  One 
has  time  to  enjoy  companionship 
both  with  nature  and  with  ones 
friends.  The  multifarious  activities 
which  keep  us  hopping  around 
like  fleas,  are  not  in  evidence  in 
Norway.  Possibly  (note  the  lack 
of  complete  assertion),  since  Nor- 
way has  a Socialist  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  since  the  country  is 
small  and  homogeneous  there  is 
a minimum  of  the  "You-owe-me-a- 
living''  kind  of  persons.  Private 
relief  agencies,  therefore,  are 
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needed  far  less  than  in  the  United 
States. 

I noticed,  particularly,  among 
middle  class  people  of  my  age  a 
clearly  apparent  lack  of  striving 
for  ''things.''  Certainly,  after  five 
years  of  bondage,  liberty  tastes  so 
marvelously  good  to  every  adult 
Norwegian;  he  is  almost  com- 
pletely content  with  just  that  one 
remarkable  commodity.  There  is, 
however,  one  labor  saving  device 
for  which  the  Norwegian  woman 
longs.  Be  she  a farmer's  wife  or 
the  beautiful,  highly  educated 
young  married  journalist  whom  I 
met  on  the  train,  the  Norwegian 
woman  would  like  to  own  an 
American  washing  machine.  But, 
beyond  that,  I can  remember  no 
great  ambition  in  the  Norwegian 
people  to  own  the  various  "things" 
which  surround  us  here — the  gad- 
gets which  are  useful  when  they 
work  and  a pain  when  they  don't 
or  when  we  have  to  pay  and  pay 
and  pay. 

The  beauty  which  is  all  around 
is  a source  of  constant  strength. 
This  beauty  of  mountain,  lake, 
ocean  and  forest  has  helped  to 
shape  the  character  of  Norway's 
people.  Certainly  it  has  bred  in 
them  that  very  deep  love  of 
their  land,  a love  that  defeated 
the  German'  aims  to  "divide  and 
conquer"  their  country  during 
those  long  five  years. 

I made  one  unforgetable  trip  to 
Televaag,  the  Norwegian  Lidice, 
a rock  lashed  by  the  North  Sea — 
a convenient  jumping  off  place  for 
England  and  a landing  place  for 
supplies  and  orders  for  the  Nor- 
wegian underground  from  Eng- 
land. Distant  relatives  of  my 
mother's  still  live  in  Televaag.  In 
August  1946,  a few  houses  had 
been  rebuilt.  The  first  buildings 
to  go  up,  however,  were  the  boat- 


houses which  were  indispensable 
in  the  rebuilding  of  a community 
which  was  again  to  resume  its 
place  as  one  of  Norway's 
wealthiest  fishing  villages.  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  I talked  for  an 
hour  with  one  of  the  64  men  who 
had  spent  three  and  a half  years 
in  the  German  concentration  camp 
at  Sachenhausen.  He  was  lucky; 
thirty  four  of  the  men  had  died. 
When  I asked  him  why  his  house 
was  so  large  he  answered  that  he 
had  12  or  13  children  and  needed 
the  room.  "Twelve  or  thirteen?" 
I asked.  Shrugging  his  shoulders 
he  answered,  "If  the  old  lady  were 
here  she'd  tell  you.  I can't  re- 
member exactly."  Without  bitter- 
ness, but  with  puzzled  shake  of 
the  head,  this  sturdy  individualist 
said,  "I  don't  understand  the  Ger- 
mans; I never  did  and  I never 
shall.  Among  all  the  guards  we 
had,  we  would  occasionally  get  a 
decent  one,  but  too  many  seemed 
to  be  all  bad." 

Since  my  return  to  the  United 
States,  a frequent  question  asked 
of  me  is,  "What  about  the  food?" 
During  my  visit  I ate  too  well.  It 
was  summer.  There  was  plenty 
of  delicious  and  very  fresh  fish, 
fresh  vegetables,  enough  milk,  a 
few  eggs  and  an  abundance  of 
small  fruits.  It  is  the  rare  family 
that  does  not  have  raspberry, 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  in 
the  yard.  I had  the  last  of  the 
strawberries  in  the  middle  of  July. 
And,  for  once  in  my  lifetime,  I had 
all  the  red  raspberries  I could  hold. 
There  were  delicious  plums,  sum- 
mer applies  and  the  pears  were 
beginning  to  ripen  as  I was  leav- 
ing for  home.  Meat,  of  course, 
was  scarce  and  luxury  items  al- 
most non-existent.  But  the  bread 
was  too  good;  and  the  margarine 
tasted  as  good  as  any  butter  we 
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got  during  our  own  "lean"  years 
of  rationing.  When  I was  in  Nor- 
way I did  not  have  to  worry  about 
planning  meals.  I just  had  to 
eat;  and  I certainly  enjoyed  that. 

I taught  one  of  my  hostesses  to 
make  an  American  dish,  pie — 
both  apple  and  blueberry.  My 
aunt  enjoyed  it  almost  to  the  point 
of  indigestion.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand how  she  had  lived  her 
life  without  it.  Luckily,  Norway's 
sugar  ration  approximated  ours 
and  blueberries  were  so  plentiful 
that  I could  make  huge  pies.  I 
hunted  the  Oslo  shops  until  I dis- 
covered a pyrex  pie  plate  and 
bore  it  home  to  my  aunt's  with  re- 
joicing. 

Another  MGHer,  Dr.  Carroll  Lar- 
son, was  also  in  Oslo  during  my 
Norway  visit.  We  were  both  en- 
tertained by  my  cousin  and  her 
husband.  That  was  a meal  that 
neither  of  us  will  soon  forget.  My 
cousin  had  scoured  the  town  and 
country  roundabout  to  get  meat, 
cream  and  eggs.  The  dessert  had 
come  from  high  mountain  pas- 
tures— cloudberries  folded  into 


sweetened  whipped  cream  was 
truly  food  for  the  gods.  But  we 
felt  earthily  stuffed  instead  of 
airily  angelic  after  eating  enor- 
mous portions. 

Do  I advise  you  to  hop  off  to 
Europe  this  summer?  No,  de- 
cidedly not,  unless  it  should  be 
to  Scandinavia  and  you  have  real- 
tives,  or  close  friends  there.  Life 
is  still  hard;  food  is  not  to  be 
wasted — not  even  a crumb;  trans- 
portation is  not  ideal;  hotel  accom- 
odations difficult  to  secure  and 
expensive.  But,  if  the  urge  to  gc 
overcomes  your  better  judgment, 
and  you  choose  Norway,  Sweden 
or  Denmark  you  will  not  regrel 
it.  You  will  be  filled  with  grati- 
tude that  the  United  States  was 
not  an  occupied  country.  You  will 
bring  back  with  you  memories  of 
a friendly  and  hospitable  people. 
You  will  renew  with  a new  zeal 
your  efforts  that  there  will  be  no 
more  wars.  You  will  have  a 
deeper  conviction  that  we  can  no 
longer  live  in  isolation  from  our 
brothers  in  Europe  and  Asia  but 
as  neighbors  in  One  World. 


Repoit  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital 


THE  year  1946  has  been  event- 
ful. All  of  our  surgeons  who 
have  been  overseas  have  re- 
turned. Dr.  Langdon  Parsons,  Dr. 
Marshall  Bartlett,  Dr.  Somers  Stur- 
gis, Dr.  Howard  Ulfelder,  and  Dr. 
Lamar  Soutter  are  back  with  us, 
all  aiding  greatly  in  the  work  we 
are  doing. 

Dr.  Sturgis  has  just  finished  a 
year  at  the  Free  Hospital  for 
Women,  working  with  Dr.  John 
Rock  on  problems  that  concern  all 
of  us  interested  in  Gynecology. 
He  had  a most  valuable  and  in- 


teresting experience.  He  now  has 
temporary  offices  in  the  White 
Building  and  is  looking  forward, 
as  all  of  us  are,  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  Vincent  Hospital.  He 
has  resumed  his  position  as  Chief 
of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital 
Laboratory  and  we  are  looking 
to  him  for  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance in  our  future  work. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Graham,  as  usual, 
has  done  outstanding  research  in 
the  Vincent  Laboratory.  A report 
of  her  original  investigations  has 
been  published  in  two  articles  in 
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SURGERY,  GYNECOLOGY,  and 
OBSTETRICS.  Her  observation  of 
the  response  of  exfoliated  cells  fol- 
lowing radiation  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  response  of  such  cells 
to  radiation  can  be  utilized  as  a 
means  of  predicting  the  outcome 
of  the  result  of  treatment.  Her 
work  will  enable  us  to  decide  be- 
tween treatment  of  cancer  with 
radiation  or  surgery.  Her  re- 
search is  fundamental  and  is 
known  over  the  world.  Requests 
have  come  for  reprints  of  her 
articles  from  many  different 
countries.  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  us  and  to  the  Vincent  Club  to 
know  that  Miss  Marjorie  Soule 
who  is  working  as  Mrs.  Graham's 
right  hand,  was  granted  a leave 
of  absence  for  two  weeks  to  set 
up  a "Smear"  Laboratory  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas  and  that  the  University 
Hospital  in  Iowa  City  also  re- 
quested her  services  for  a similar 
project.  The  laboratory  has  been 
the  recipient  of  a generous  grant 
from  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, (Massachusetts  Division, 
Inc.)  and  we  hope  that  this  money 
will  be  granted  again  for  further 
research  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance.  Dr.  Maurice  Fremont- 
Smith  has  been  one  of  our  most 
loyal  workers  and  has  solicited 
sufficient  money  to  make  some  of 
our  work  possible.  His  untiring 
efforts  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

The  number  of  patients  on  the 
wards  in  the  White  Building  has 
fallen  below  the  usual  number 
due  to  the  shortage  of  nurses  and 
it  has  been  a disappointment  to  all 
of  us  that  more  patients  cannot  be 
treated.  The  waiting  list  is  in 
creasing  and  the  problem  of  nurs- 
ing care  is  a very  important  one. 

The  new  building  is  going  up 
rapidly  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  note 


how  well  it  looks  and  what  good 
workmanship  and  material  are  go- 
ing into  it.  New  operating  rooms 
are  being  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  Vincent  cases.  This  hospital 
is  unique  in  being  almost  entirely 
supported  by  a group  of  women, 
the  Vincent  Club.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Trustees  that  Vincent  Club 
members  who  are  workers  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  in  the  Vincent  Hospital  will 
take  advantage  of  the  Club  Room 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Vincent 
Hospital.  We  hope  that  this  room 
will  be  well  utilized  and  that  its 
presence  will  make  the  hard  and 
wonderful  work  of  the  various 
Vincent  members  easier. 

Next  fall  the  opening  of  the  Hos- 
pital will  take  place  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Staff  that  the  exercises 
will  be  attended  by  all  connected 
with  or  interested  in  the  Vincent 
Hospital  and  the  Vincent  Club. 

Joe  Vincent  Meigs,  M.  D. 


o 

REGIONAL  MGH  CLUBS 

NEW  JERSEY  MGH  ALUMNAE 

The  ALUMNAE  living  in  New 
Jersey  met  at  the  home  of  Mary 
Wilson  III  (1932),  441  Parker 
Street,  Newark,  for  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  March  22nd.  Eighteen 
were  present  among  them  Esther 
Turner  Whalen  whom  many  of 
us  remember  from  Phillips  House 
days.  A dozen  or  more  sent  re- 
grets; and  it  is  rumored  that  there 
are  other  alumnae  in  the  vicinity 
for  whom  there  are  no  addresses. 
We  do  not  want  to  neglect  anyone 
and  if  there  are  other  alumnae 
who  wish  to  join  the  group  please 
write  to  Mrs.  111.  This  was  only  a 
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first  meeting  but  the  turnout  shows 
promise  of  real  activity  among  the 
MGHers  in  New  Jersey. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  alumnae 
who  may  be  in  the  vicinity  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  New 
Jersey  group  are  printed  here  so 
that  you  can  have  the  opportunity 
of  renewing  acquaintances. 

Those  present  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Emily  Hoar  Sheldon  (Mrs.  Frank) 
1907,  105  Park  Avenue,  East 

Orange. 

Leslie  Carter  Class  (Mrs.  T. 
Sherman)  1919,  511  Birch  Ave., 
Westfield. 

Rosa  Shayeb  Dunaway  (Mrs. 
John)  1915,  76  Treacan  Rd.#  Maple- 
wood. 

Virginia  Peters  Robbins  (Mrs. 
James)  1928,  83  Maplewood  Ave., 
Maplewood. 

Florence  Crocker  1929,  317  Sec- 
ond St.,  Lakewood. 

Virginia  Woodruff,  1933,  3 Day- 
ton  Street,  Elizabeth. 

Sonja  Nilson  Ness  1931  (Mrs. 
Eldon)  123  Emerson  Ave.,  Bound 
Brook  but  moving  to  Brockton  after 
July  6th  where  here  address  will 
be  15  Willey  Street. 

Helen  Obuchowski  Lewondow- 
ski  (Mrs.  E.E.)  1933,  2 Smalley  Ter- 
race, Irvington. 

Dorcas  Bennitt  1920,  200  Water 
Street,  Perth  Amboy. 

Virginia  Bailey  Macy  (Mrs. 
Alexander)  1934,  57  Grove  St., 
Montclair. 

Louise  Cronin  Fry  (Mrs.  G.  F.) 
1936,  8 Old  Quarry  Rd.,  Upper 
Montclair. 

Beatrice  Ray  Hosford  (Mrs.  Nor- 
man) 1937,  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Torvaco. 
From  the  Class  of  1941: 

Marguerite  Ford  Ausnhamer 
(Mrs.  Walter),  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital,  East  Orange. 

Rita  O'Leary  Otteson  (Mrs.  Karl), 
Velma  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Free- 


hold. 

Elizabeth  Pritchard,  S.  Mountain 
Ave.,  Upper  Montclair. 

Maud  Gritzmacher  Dugan  (Mrs. 
Raymond)  1945,  355  Lincoln  Ave., 
Orange. 

Esther  Turner  Whalen,  198  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Newark. 

The  following  were  unable  to 
attend  for  various  reasons  but  we 
hope  to  have  them  with  us  at  our 
next  meeting — some  time  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Mabel  Chalmers  Comins  (Mrs. 
W.  H.)  1916,  67  Forest  Ave., 
Newark,  had  planned  to  come  but 
was  prevented  at  the  last  minute 
on  account  of  an  infected  eye. 

Miranda  Bradley  1920,  330 

Brook  Ave.,  Plainfield  was  work- 
ing as  was  Mildred  Benta. 

Margaret  Sheperd  Andrews 
(Mrs.  W.  B.)  1945,  who  lives  in 
Clinton  wants  to  hear  from  alum- 
nae. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Warrick,  Jersey 
City,  was  working. 

Dorothy  Butler  Bersbach  1935, 
Fairview  Ave.,  Jersey  City  couldn't 
find  a baby  sitter. 

Ruth  Averill  Flechtner  (Mrs. 
Fred)  of  Ridgewood  had  week  end 
guests  and  had  to  change  her 
plans  at  the  last  minute. 

Doris  Lawson  Knowlton,  1934, 
was  on  her  way  to  Florida  on  the 
22nd.  Her  copy  of  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Boston  Herald  with 
the  pictures  of  the  GENERAL  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Tienken,  Princeton, 
was  moving  and  was  doing  gen- 
eral duty  at  the  Princeton  Hos- 
pital. 

Ruth  Schilling,  1933,  is  out  of 
nursing  as  in  Ruth  Hopper. 

This  is  a good  start.  How  about 
other  groups  getting  together. 
Write  your  editor  and  you  can 
get  whatever  help  you  need  in 
publicity  for  your  group. 
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The  DIME  a YEAR  FUND  Is  Growing 

Won't  you  add  to  it  TODAY.  Figure  up  the  years  you  have 
been  graduated  and  send  in  your  DIME  A YEAR.  This  is  one 
way  of  saying  "The  things  that  the  MGH  stands  for  must  be 
perpetuated." 

Previously  acknowledged  $118.90 

Mary  R.  Wiggin  (1901)  10.00 

Catherine  F.  Carleton  (1910) 5.00 

Florence  J.Kuhn  (1907)  5.00 

Eva  Brackett  Rogers  (1904)  4.30 

losephine  Mulville  (1913) 3.40 

Harriet  E.  Towle  (1910)  5.00 

Nona  Dougherty  (1917)  13.00 

Bertha  Thompson  Haggard  (1915)  3.20 

Anna  Noon  Worhtne  (1919) 2.80 

Pauline  Cheney  Brooks  (1926) 3.00 

Edna  Lepper(1926) 3.00 

Madeline  (Young)  Spittall  Lusk  10.00 

Ellice  Drew  Hawkes  (1929)  2.00 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington  (1939) 1.00 

TOTAL  to  date  $289.60 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Name  Class 

Address  

City Zone State 

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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CORRECTIONS  PLEASE! 

No  one  in  this  world  is  infallible, 
and  certainly  not  the  Editors  of 
the  QUARTERLY  RECORD.  Thus 
if  you  note  any  errors  in  future 
issues,  call  us  on  them,  please. 
Many  thanks  to  Dorothy  Tarbox 
(1915)  for  the  following  corrections. 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet  lives  at 
18  South  Chestnut  Street,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

Ruth  Blair  graduated  in  1914, 
not  in  1923. 

Maude  G.  Barton  (1917)  is  not 
in  China,  but  doing  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington 
Associate  Editor 

ATTENTION! 

Copy  for  September  issue  must 
reach  the  editors  by  July  20th. 

1916 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Har- 
riet Silsby  Askew  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  on  April  4,  1947. 

Mrs.  Askew  lives  in  Reno,  Nevada, 
Box  452. 

1910 

Sally  Johnson  moved  to  her  new 
apartment  on  April  23rd.  Her  ad- 
dress is  2 Brimmer  Street,  Apart- 
ment 2,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Her  telephone  is  Capital  0909. 

1917 

Hazel  A.  Goff  is  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing at  James  Walker  Memorial 
Hospital,  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1918 

Helen  Ross  Lade  has  moved 
from  Pasadena,  California  to  An- 


gola, New  York.  Her  address  is 
93  Lake  Street. 

1920 

Clarissa  Howland  thought  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  of  March  19, 
1947  (circulation  3 million)  written 
by  Ed  Sullivan  in  his  column  "Lit- 
tle Old  New  York"  would  amuse 
some  of  her  classmates.  "The 
night  nurse  is  Miss  Howland,  vet- 
eran theatre  fan.  Completely  in 
the  Shakespearean  groove,  Miss 
Howland  makes  one  exception. 
She  is  a friend  of  Ole  Olsen,  and 
will  brush  aside  Mansfield,  Lunt, 
Cornell  and  the  rest  while  she 
tells  you  about  him:  'Most  re- 

markable, most  remarkable.'  " 
Clarissa  writes,  "The  sequel  to 
this  was  a huge  orchid  from  Mr. 
Olsen  of  Olsen  and  Johnson  fame, 
with  a cute  note  which  read, 
"Don't  feel  so  good  myself.  If 
you  can  take  care  of  the  two 
of  us,  will  come  up  and  crawl  in 
with  Ed.  Thanks  for  the  nice 
things  you  said  about  me.  Ole 
Olsen.'  " 

I also  took  care  of  my  old 
friend,  the  eminent  Shakespearean 
actor,  Rollo  Peters,  for  a month. 
Just  missed  a case  (by  20  minutes) 
of  taking  care  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest movie  moguls,  because  of 
the  write-up." 

1924 

Madeleine  Spittal  Young  Lusk 

(Mrs.  Merle)  has  volunteered  to 
be  Secretary  for  the  Class  of  1924. 
Please  send  all  news  and  ad- 
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dresses  to  her  at  34  Gorham  Ave- 
nue, Brookline  46,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Bullard  is  now  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hewins.  Address  mail  to  her — 
c/o  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bullard,  7 Brooks 
Street,  Winchester,  Massachusetts. 

1928 

Pauline  Cummings  Forbes  (Mrs. 
James)  lives  at  25  Copley  Street, 
Brookline  46,  Massachusetts.  Her 
husband  is  a professor  at  M.I.T. 

1929 

Marjorie  A.  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

Your  secretary  hasn't  gotten 
around  to  the  NEWS  LETTER  that 
was  promised  you  some  time  ago. 
There's  always  so  much  in  these 
busy  times  that  stays  on  the  MUST 
DO  list  and  yet  never  gets  done. 
Incidently  my  mail  box  hasn't 
been  clogged  with  letters  from 
any  of  you  either  but  those  that 
have  come  have  come  from  a long 
distance. 

Ruth  Smith  writes  from  Seattle: 
"It  was  grand  to  hear  so  much 
about  1929  in  the  December  is- 
sue, which,  incidently,  is  enjoyed 
by  four  of  us, — my  two  sisters,  one 
of  the  older  graduates  and  my- 
self. But,  I was  a bit  astounded 
that  my  hurriedly  dashed  off  let- 
ter to  the  class  took  up  so  much 
space  for  I had  not  given  it  much 
thought  as  to  composition.  Are 
we  going  to  have  a reunion  in 
1949?  By  that  time  I should  be 
able  to  join  you. 

I'm  still  attending  the  University 
of  Washington  but  there's  a glim- 
mer of  light  showing  through.  I 
should  be  through  in  the  fall.  I 
anticipate  eagerly  my  return  to 
industrial  nursing  and  I,  also,  feel 
that  I shall  be  better  gualified 
after  the  courses  I am  now  taking. 

Why  don't  some  of  you  people 


come  out  west  some  time?  There 
is  always  a place  to  sleep  at  my 
house  with  a very  big  welcome 
sign  on  the  door.  The  address 
is  6402  34th  North  West,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


Chris  Moore  and  Fay  Snelgrove 

Chris  Moore  did  the  grand  tour 
to  California  and  back  this  winter 
but  she  got  back  too  late  to  give 
us  a full  report  for  this  issue. 
But  we'll  have  that  for  the  next 
issue.  The  following  are  from  a 
series  of  communications  that 
Chris  very  generously  sent  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  "I  have  seen 
several  MGH  people  Fay  Snel- 
grove is  industrial  nurse  for  Amer- 
ican Airlines  in  Los  Angeles.  Fay 
and  I looked  up  a Miss  Sutherland 
and  a Mrs.  Hayes — both  of  Pasa- 
dena. They  were  very  glad  to  see 
us.  Miriam  Cox  (1934)  is  doing 
private  duty  in  Hollywood.  On 
my  way  home  I hope  to  visit  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Spence  (Lois 
Ames)  in  Dallas,  Texas.  I shall, 
also,  stop  in  Memphis,  Tennessee 
and  visit  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Leichter 
(Esther  Bean  1934).  According  to 
the  present  plans  I expect  to  be 
back  in  Boston  early  in  May." 

Peg  McGarry  Becker  (Mrs. 
Arnold)  writes  that  she  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear  from  any  of 
her  friends  and  classmates.  Peg, 
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as  we  reported  in  the  last  issue 
is  in  Nurenberg,  Germany.  She 
can  be  reached  by  writing  in  care 
of  Major  Arnold  Becker,  385th 
Station  Hospital,  A.P.O.  124,  do 
Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  com- 
munications that  has  come  in  a 
long  time  came  from  Evelyn  Eddy. 
She  writes:  "Winona  Abbott 

(1930)  has  just  passed  on  to  me 
the  last  three  issues  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY, the  first  I've  seen  in  many 
a year — too  many,  in  fact. 
Johnnie  is  certainly  doing  a swell 
job!  Three  cheers!!  The  1929 
news,  of  course,  interested  me 
specially.  I am  now  in  my  second 
year  of  medicine — of  all  things — 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  Med- 
ical School.  During  the  summer 
I am  a public  health  nurse.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  any  of  my 
classmates  or  friends.  Box  11, 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Critten- 
den Blvd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  will 
find  me.  I do  hope  that  we  have 
a 20th  reunion.  I'll  be  there;  I'll 
make  every  effort  although  I shall 
be  due  for  my  internship  in  the 
event  that  all  goes  well  at  school. 
I am  joining  the  alumnae  asso- 
ciation so  that  I can  get  the  QUAR- 
TERLY regularly  and  shall  cer- 
tainly watch  avidly  for  news  of 
1929." 

From  Chicago  a letter  came 
from  Ellice  Drew  Hawkes  who  ac- 
companied her  husband  (Dr. 
Richard)  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians 
in  April.  She  wrote:  "I'll  look 

around  for  MGH  people  and  bring 
you  whatever  news  I can.  We 
are  planning  to  see  the  Irving 
Thrashers  (Gertrude  Bolles  1928).'' 
Earlier  Ellice  had  written  from  her 
home  in  Portland:  "The  other 

night  Dick  was  called  to  North 
Conway,  N.  H.  in  consultation 
and  I went  with  him.  At  the  very 


nice  hospital  there  I found  an 
MGH  nurse  on  night  duty.  I got 
such  a thrill  from  seeing  the  uni- 
form! It  is  the  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  nurse  was  Virginia  Smith 
(1946).  She  told  me  that  Margaret 
MacFarland  (1945)  of  Andover 
goes  to  work  frequently  at  that 
hospital.  I think  it  a particularly 
nice  thing  for  a girl  to  go  from  a 
small  place  to  take  her  training 
and  then  return  to  give  her  home 
town  the  benefit  of  that  training." 

Well,  so  long.  I'll  look  for  you 
at  the  POPS  and  at  the  HOME 
COMING  and  I'll  see  if  I can't 
have  more  news  for  you  in  the 
next.  But,  I'll  look  for  word  from 
you,  too,  in  my  mail  box.  Mean- 
time, your  secretary  is  on  her  way 
to  Atlantic  City  to  the  International 
Council. 

1930 

Margaret  Meenan  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Out-Patient 
Department  at  M.G.H. 

1931 

Margaret  Hatley  Foley  (Mrs. 
Clifford)  moves  up  with  the  leaders 
in  the  baby  derby  with  the  arrival 
of  Mary  Elizabeth,  fourth  child, 
second  daughter,  on  April  2,  1947. 
Two  pairs  in  this  case  really  make 
a full  house! 

1932 

Irene  Stuart  Bliss  (Mrs.  George) 
writes  from  220  Waterman  Street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  "Re- 
turned not  too  long  ago  from  a 
trip  through  the  South  with  my 
husband,  and,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, New  England  is  tops.  We 
were  very  glad  to  get  back  home 
after  days  of  driving  through  mud 
and  rain.  We  saw  no  sunshine 
at  all." 

Annie  Lehto  Ruotsala  (Mrs. 
Herbert)  is  at  home  at  33  Fairfield 
Street,  Maynard,  Massachusetts. 
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1933 

Visitors  to  the  Baker  Memorial 
operating  room  will  find  Elinor 
Stacy  capably  presiding  over  an 
anesthesia  machine. 

Grace  Garland  is  now  with  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  Her  mother 
writes  that  mail  will  reach  her  if 
sent  to  19  Morley  Road,  Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. 

1934 

Martha  Moulton  Kirby  (Mrs. 
Joseph)  is  doing  general  nursing 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  She  would  be 
glad  to  see  any  M.G.H.  nurses  in 
her  vicinity.  Her  address  is  2107 
W.  20th. 

Nancy  Forbes  Johnson  (Mrs. 
Frank  A.)  whose  husband  is  a 
field  engineer  for  Gulf  Oil  Co. 
writes  that  her  address  is  Apart- 
ado  45,  Barcelona,  Venezuela. 
She  has  a two  and  one  half  year 
old  son,  who  is  called  "Pancho," 
and  a daughter,  Patricia  Kate.  In- 
teresting to  note — "Pancho"  was 
born  on  December  22,  1944  and 
Patricia  Kate  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1946. 

1935 

Barbara  E.  Phillips,  Secretary 
64  Brattle  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

The  year's  biggest  news  is  the 
welcome  and  safe  return  of  Eve 
Danilievit  Verlot  (Mrs.  Max)  to  the 
States.  Eve  and  her  neuro-sur- 
geon husband  worked  throughout 
the  war  in  hospitals  and  clinics 
in  Ghent,  Belgium.  Now,  while 
Max  tours  American  hospitals. 
Eve  is  living  at  75  West  Adams 
Street,  Taunton,  with  her  bonny 
bairns,  Frank,  5V2,  and  Anne,  3. 
Our  inquiring  reporter  hopes  to 
snag  Eve  for  a real  human-interest 
story  to  appear  in  a future  Quar- 
terly. In  the  meantime  she'll  be 


one  of  the  happy  reunioners  at 
our  dinner  meeting  on  June  5th, 
we  hope. 

Beth  Rolfe  (Mrs.  Albert)  Olde- 
man's  second  child,  Thomas  Al- 
bert arrived  at  the  Baker  Memorial 
on  April  27,  1947 — just  in  time  to 
make  the  Quarterly  deadline. 
Nice  timing,  Junior! 

May  Wargo  Casselmen  (Mrs. 
Paul)  proudly  proclaims  the  ar- 
rival of  Norman  George  on  April 
9,  1947.  Friends  may  pay  admir- 
ing visits  to  220  Huntington  Road, 
Stratford,  Conn. 

We  hear  that  Lucienne  Dorion 
Martin  (Mrs.  Roger)  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  proud  mama  of 
three  (count  'em)  future  Beauty 
Queens.  That  gives  her  a tie 
for  second  place  in  the  class  baby 
derby. 

Rumor  hath  it  that  Anna  Stokes 
Floccher  (Mrs.  Joseph)  has  added 
a fair  daughter  to  her  two  strap- 
ping sons.  Name  as  yet  unde- 
termined— someone  disconnected 
the  phone. 

A chance  item  in  a Worcester 
paper  set  me  on  the  trail  of  Tirzah 
Bagdikian  Justkalian  (Mrs.  An- 
drew). Results:  an  address,  38 
Upland  Street,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  two  vital  statistics,  Joyce,  4, 
and  Richard,  2V2. 

June  5th  is  the  date.  The  Du- 
Barry  Restaurant  is  the  place.  The 
35ers  Twelve  Year  reunion  is  the 
event.  News  and  stuff  in  the  Sep- 
tember Quarterly. 

1936 

Ran  into  Dot  Emery  Cornell 
(Mrs.  Frank)  in  Harvard  Square 
recently,  looking  gay  and  fresh 
as  a June  bride.  She's  living  on 
Indian  Road,  Cochituate,  while 
Frank  does  his  bit  to  solve  the 
housing  shortage.  The  many 
friends  of  her  sister  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Meg  is  feeling  better 
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these  days.  Certainly  hope  she'll 
be  present  at  the  next  '36  reunion. 
How  soon  can  we  arrange  one? 

Grace  Flynn  Garron  (Mrs.  Er- 
nest) has  moved  her  young  son, 
husband  and  belongings  to  12 
Shore  Street,  North  Weymouth. 
We  hear  she's  knitting  tiny 
sweaters  again.  Best  of  luck. 
Grade! 

Chagrinned  to  Miss  Marge  Gold- 
thwait  Richardson  during  her  re- 
cent trip  to  the  East,  but  did  flag 
down  Rene  Vandersloot  Stewart 
(Mrs.  Harold)  on  her  way  to  a lec- 
ture this  winter.  She's  living  at 
83  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  and 
enjoying  the  life  of  a young  Hub 
matron. 

Julie  Demane  Crofoot  still  holds 
the  baby  derby  record  with  her 
four  young  sons,  but  Bernice  Kim- 
ball McKay  (Mrs.  Russell)  of  264 
Lowell  Street,  Lexington,  is  right 
in  there  pitching.  Hers  are  bonny 
lassies  and  budding  little  movies 
stars  already. 

Evelyn  Lyons  Lawler  (Mrs. 
Augustus)  was  chin  deep  in  regui- 
sitions  and  records  when  we 
spotted  her  recently  in  the  OPD. 
She  goes  home  nights  to  55  Cherry 
Street,  Braintree.  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  work  harder  and 
look  brighter? 

We  hear  by  the  grapevine  that 
Micky  Morris  Bete  (Mrs.  John)  of 
17  Britton  Ave.,  Stoughton,  Mass, 
has  two  rousing  sons.  But  she 
isn't  the  kind  who  writes.  Dee 
Oakes  Helstrom  (Mrs.  Paul)  es- 
capes the  New  England  wintry 
blasts  down  Texas  way.  She  is 
living  at  5317  Youpon  Street, 
Bellaire,  with  John  Paul  Junior,  6, 
Carolyn,  4,  and  Peter,  2V2. 

Haven't  seen  Anne  Sargent  Mc- 
Kinnon (Mrs.  Paul)  since  the  tea 
for  the  returned  service  nurses. 
Guess  she's  still  at  6 Dunbarton 
Street,  Andover,  Mass,  with  Paul, 


SV2,  and  Judith,  2V2. 

Crit  Stone  Suhr  (Mrs.  Frederick) 
of  104  Highland  Avenue,  Water- 
bury  59,  Conn,  has  a pair  of  small 
fry,  Janet,  4V&,  and  David,  2.  She 
says  that  Louise  Emerson  Howe 
(Mrs.  Robert)  of  Wellesley  has  a 
brace  of  three-cornered  pantsers 
also — boys — aged  two  years  and 
three  months. 

The  prettiest  choir  singer  and 
most  generous  hostess  in  Worces- 
ter is  Barbara  Vivian  Floyd  (Mrs. 
John)  of  7 Vendora  Road.  Jack  is 
on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Diane,  8,  and  Douglas,  5,  really 
make  the  welkin  ring  around  the 
house. 

Virginia  Walker  Sweeney  (Mrs. 
Thomas)  is  an  intermittent  corres- 
pondent (aren't  we  all!).  When 
last  heard  from  she  was  at  38 
North  Maine  Street,  Rockland, 
Maine,  with  Patricia,  8,  and  Anne, 
21/2. 

Louise  G.  Moser  is  an  instructor 
at  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  She 
is  receiving  mail  at  108  Forest 
Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois 
(Mrs.  George),  whose  husband  is 
a specialist  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  is  living  at  497  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston  15,  Massachu- 
setts. 

1936ers,  please  pass  along  your 
choice  tidbits  of  news.  The  Quar- 
terly is  your  own  private  publicity 
bureau.  Keep  its  furnaces  stoked! 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  C. 

Robert),  Secretary 
51  Union  Street, 

Holbrook,  Mass. 

I will  have  much  news  after  our 
reunion  on  May  30th,  so  will  con- 
centrate on  a "bang-up"  report 
in  the  September  issue.  If  there's 
anyone  not  able  to  attend  the  re- 
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union  who  has  any  news,  please 
send  it  along  to  me. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gerard  King 
(Evelyn  Curley)  whose  two  year 
old  daughter,  Kathleen  Curley 
King,  died  suddenly  on  March  27, 
1947,  at  their  home,  35  Chase 
Street,  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert), 
Secretary 
Concord  Road, 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Several  members  of  our  class 
say  that  they  hope  to  be  in  and 
around  Boston  some  time  this 
summer.  Our  TENTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY is  coming  up  shortly  and  a 
pre-reunion  meeting  would  be  fun. 
What  about  a picnic  here  in  South 
Lincoln,  for  one  thing? 

News  seems  to  be  hard  to  cull, 
but  here  is  what  there  is: 

Bertha  Navas  Briggs  (Mrs.  Dan 
Porter)  writes  that  she  and  her 
four  year  old  daughter,  Sharon 
Lee,  are  becoming  expert  horse- 
women, learning  according  to 
Army  standards. 

Kathleen  Armstrong  is  once 
again  Lt.  (jg)  in  the  Navy.  She 
is  attached  to  the  Hospital  Corps 
School  in  San  Diego  and  is  teach- 
ing Nursing.  In  the  course  of  her 
wartime  travels  she  came  in  touch 
with  Nancy  Aman,  whom  I'm 
sure  most  of  us  remember.  Her 
bout  of  polio  in  '37  has  left  her 
on  crutches  but  she  works  as  a 
Medical  Secretary  in  the  Path- 
ology Department  of  the  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

Lucille  Theroux  Donohue  (Mrs. 
loseph)  has  been  busy  raising 
her  two  boys,  but  found  time  to 
teach  a class  in  Home  Nursing 
for  the  Red  Cross.  Her  husband 
is  now  a civilian  and  they  expect 
to  be  located  in  Arkansas  or 


Mississippi  before  too  long. 

Ruth  Hathaway  writes  that  she 
is  a full-fledged  co-ed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  She  is  study- 
ing for  an  A.B.  in  Sociology  and 
may  stay  on  for  an  M.A.  More 
power  to  you,  Ruthie.  She  writes 
also  that  she  is  the  Old  Maid  of 
the  Class — sort  of  like  my  "an- 
tique overcoat"  of  38,  big  and 
comfortable." 

Josephine  Hurley  writes  from 
Florida  that  she  hardly  ever  sees 
a familiar  face,  but  likes  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Clifford  Johnson 
(Eunice  Ranger)  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  a son,  born  January  25, 
1947  at  Somerville  Hospital. 

Virginia  Platner  Bearse  (Mrs. 
William  A.  Jr.)  gives  Main  Street, 
Centerville,  Massachusetts  as  her 
address. 

Evelyn  King  is  an  Admitting 
Officer  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

1939 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington  (Mrs. 

Shelby), 

11  Story  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY, I've  been  trying  hard  to 
get  a mailing  list  for  our  Class, 
so  that  something  constructive  can 
be  done  about  making  plans  for 
a reunion.  I've  seen  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Class,  and  have 
heckled  them  all  for  addresses. 
Consequently,  before  long  you'll 
be  receiving  some  sort  of  ques- 
tionnaire. Won't  you  all  help  me 
out  by  answering  pronto,  please? 
Hope  many  of  you  will  attend 
Homecoming  at  M.G.H.  June  14 
and  15,  and  I'll  see  you  then. 

The  following  news  and  ad- 
dresses I've  gathered  from  post- 
cards, phone  calls,  newspapers, 
and  visits. 

Jean  Houghton  Baker  (Mrs. 
William)  is  working  in  the  Blood 
Bank  at  M.G.H. 
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1940 


We  can  all  be  proud  of  Grade 
Babcock  for  the  fine  job  she  did 
as  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae 
Dance.  Everyone  had  a wonder- 
ful time. 

Grace  Follett  is  now  working  in 
Payne-Whitney  Clinic,  the  psy- 
chiatric division  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital. She's  enjoying  the  work 
very  much  and  would  be  happy 
to  hear  from  any  of  you.  Ad- 
dress: 1320  York  Avenue,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 

Christina  Oddy,  who,  since 
graduation  from  the  General,  has 
been  associated  wiht  Maine  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Portland,  as  Nurs- 
ing Arts  Instructor,  Educational 
Director,  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing 
Service,  became  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts  in  March. 
Congratulations,  Tina. 

Vonnie  Goethel  Ceisluk  (Mrs. 
Adolf)  is  living  in  Newtonville, 
Massachusetts  at  29  Highland 
Avenue. 

Dot  Duffy  Elliott  Hargraves  (Mrs. 
Frederick)  is  buggying  young 
Michael,  2,  around  the  block  at 
18  Avenue  M,  Franklin  Field,  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

Frannie  McDonnell  Sciore  (Mrs, 
Leo)  is  living  at  30  Newton  Street, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Nonie  Behr  Smith  (Mrs.  Doug- 
las) tells  me  that  Lee  Churchill 
Willard  (Mrs.  Richard)  of  Clayton, 
New  York  has  recently  returned 
from  a month  in  Florida  with  her 
two  children,  Judith  and  James; 
Dot  Wilbur  McLean  (Mrs.  David) 
is  living  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  has  a young  daughter, 
Pamela;  and  Barbie  Yutronich 
Noonan  (Mrs.  Russell)  is  at  home 
at  26  Emerson  Place,  East  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  Nome's  address 
is  12  West  Street,  Arlington,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 

Lester),  Secretary 
271-3  77th  Avenue, 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

The  following  was  received 
from  Mary  Huckins  Goldthwaite 
(Mrs.  Wendell  Jr.): 

"Sunday,  February  2,  1947  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  day  we 
started  at  old  M.G.H.,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  met  at  the  apart- 
ment of  Mary  Strzemienski  Win- 
tunski  for  a reunion.  Mary  Gil- 
more was  co-hostess  and  there 
were  seven  others  present:  Eliza- 

beth Calandrin  Zolner,  Mary 
Huckins  Goldthwaite,  Barbara 
Jensen,  Josephine  Mangio  Keave- 
ney,  Grace  McKenna  McLellan, 
Anne  Moore  Hemsworth,  and 
Eleanor  Sparling.  Stremmy  and 
Mary  (assisted  by  little  Fredericka 
Wintunski)  served  tea  and  de- 
licious sandwiches  and  cake.  We 
had  a wonderful  afternoon  show- 
ing snapshots  and  talking  about 
our  babies,  and  exchanging  news 
of  absent  members  and  friends  of 
our  class.  We  decided  that  in 
ten  years  no  one  had  changed 
much,  which  was  comforting  to 
everyone.  We  also  agreed  that 
the  class  of  February  1940  should 
start  plans  shortly  for  a bang-up 
reunion  in  1950  with  all  members 
present.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun? 
Let's  all  start  thinking  about  it  and 
contribute  suggestions." 

Barbara  Jensen  was  discharged 
from  the  Navy  last  Fall.  She  had 
served  for  several  years  and  was 
a Lt.  Comdr.  at  the  time  of  her 
discharge.  She  is  working  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. Her  address  is  330  Bay  State 
Road,  Boston.  Two  years  ago  she 
was  looking  wistfully  at  hats  with 
flowers  and  a veil.  We  sincerely 
hope  she  has  one  now. 
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Betty  Calandrin  Zolner  (Mrs. 
William  Jr.)  says  her  husband  was 
in  the  European  Campaign  from 
start  to  finish.  He  is  now  an  ac- 
countant for  a Boston  wool  firm. 
Young  Billy  is  four  years  old  and 
Ruth  Elizabeth  was  born  on  July 
8,  1946.  She  says,  "Of  course,  I 
think  they  are  pretty  nice  kids," 
and  we  don't  doubt  it  a bit.  She 
and  her  hasband  have  bought  a 
house  at  18  Park  Street,  North 
Reading,  Massachusetts. 

Olga  Basamania  Brown  (Mrs. 
William)  lives  in  Flushing,  New 
York  at  151-10  35th  Avenue.  Her 
husband  is  with  Colonial  Airlines. 
She  has  a young  son  named  Paul 
William. 

Jean  Millington  Hoffman  (Mrs. 
Roger)  is  living  in  Scarsdale,  New 
York.  I spent  an  afternoon  with 
her  and  her  two  year  old  son, 
Peter.  Needless  to  say,  we  had  a 
grand  time  together. 

Mary  Huckins  Goldthwaite  (Mrs 
Wendell  Jr.)  is  now  at  home  at 
39  Stuart  Street,  Everett,  Massa- 
chusetts. Since  graduation  she 
taught  Nursing  arts  in  Everett  for 
three  years.  Then  she  resigned  to 
follow  her  Army  husband.  She 
worked  fourteen  months  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  Hospitals 
and  taught  three  classes  of  Nurses' 
Aides.  While  her  husband  was 
overseas,  she  did  private  duty 
nursing  and  spent  two  summers 
assisting  in  the  instruction  of  Sim- 
mons College  Student  Nurses. 

Your  secretary  and  her  husband 
have  bought  a house  in  New  Hyde 
Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  My  husband 
is  a Meteorologist  for  Pan-Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  and  I have 
a seventeen  year  old  step  daugh- 
ter named  Judy,  who  is  a senior 
at  Jamaica  High  School. 

If  you  have  one  of  the  "Round 
Robin"  letters  I sent  out,  please 


send  it  on.  Neither  has  been  re- 
turned to  me,  so  the  news  con- 
tained in  them  cannot  be  published 
until  a later  issue.  If  the  letter 
does  not  come  your  way,  write  to 
me  anyway  giving  news  about 
yourself  and  family.  How  about 
hearing  from  everyone  in  1947! 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William 
S.),  Secretary 
54  Stone  Street, 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

I would  like  to  collect  news  of 
the  Class  for  the  QUARTERLY,  and 
would  appreciate  letters  giving 
addresses  and  news  on  or  before 
July  1st  for  the  September  issue. 
Write  or  call  in  person  at  the  above 
address. 

To  those  who  knew  that  Louise 
Sherer  Dazey  (Mrs.  William  B.) 
is  living  in  Texas  City,  Texas, 
scene  of  the  recent  catastrophe, 
this  will  be  welcome  news.  A card 
written  April  18  says,  "We  are 
both  well,  and  have  our  house 
patched  up  so  that  we  are  staying 
in  it  tonight."  Louise's  address  is 
719  6th  Avenue  North,  Texas  City, 
Texas.  She  was  married  last  June 
to  a lawyer  there. 

Rita  O'Leary  Ottisen  (Mrs.  Karl) 
writes,  "We  have  a cute  little  six- 
room  house — old  and  needs  lots 
done  to  it,  but  Karl  is  very  efficient 
with  nails  and  hammer  and  has 
done  wonders.  Karl  gave  up  the 
farming  idea  and  has  gone  into  the 
Insurance  business.  They  live  at 
Wilma  Farms,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Free- 
hold, New  Jersey. 

Jean  Mather  Murray  (Mrs. 
George  Metcalfe  Jr.)  writes  from 
142  Brixton  Road,  Garden  City, 
New  York,  that  she  is  busier  than 
ever  before.  "George  and  I live 
with  his  family.  His  married 
brother,  wife,  and  baby  were  here 
all  winter.  George's  mother  is  not 
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THIS  IS  A MESSAGE  FOR  YOU ! ! 


Don't  you  like  to  know  what  your  friends  and  classmates 
are  doing?  Of  course  you  do,  and  so  does  everyone.  Well, 
then,  you  can  do  your  part  to  help  our  cause  which  is  your 
cause,  too. 

IF  YOU  HAVE— 
a new  job 

given  up  an  old  one 

moved 

eloped 

had  a baby 

cut  a new  tooth 

been  on  a trip 

been  married 

celebrated  a birthday 

celebrated  anything  else 

OR  DONE  ANYTHING  NOVEL,  NEW  or  INTERESTING 

written  an  article — or  a book 
or  solved  the  nursing  shortage 
or  know  the  solution 

won't  you  let  your  class  secretary  or  the  editors  know  about  it. 
Or,  better  still,  if  you  have  no  secretary,  won't  you  volunteer  to 
serve  for  your  class.  YOU  want  the  news — We  need  it  to  print 
so  that  YOU  will  have  it  to  read.  We've  made  a few  improve- 
ments and  a little  progress  during  the  year  but  there's  still  a lot 
more  to  do.  How  about  some  ideas?????  Your  editors  are  running 
out  of  them  .... 
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very  well,  which  leaves  me  chief 
cook,  bottle  washer,  nurse,  etc." 

Phoebe  Cox  (ex  '41)  writes,  "I 
am  now  within  less  than  one 
month  of  my  final  medical  school 
exams,  and  thus  less  than  two 
months  from  graduation,  providing 
everything  goes  according  to 
Hoyle.  Next  year,  starting  July  1 
I have  a full  year  of  rotating  in- 
terneship  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  ...  I have  a huge  room 
and  bath,  with  an  electric  grill 
and  toaster  and  a private  phone. 
I get  my  own  meals,  such  as  they 
are — out  of  a can.  Medicine  is 
certainly  a full  time  job — or  rather 
being  a medical  student,  but  I 
love  it  and  am  very  happy  here." 
She  lives  at  1139  Sherbrooke 
Street,  West,  Montreal  2,  P.  Q., 
Canada. 

Barbara  Campbell  Desmond 

(Mrs.  Philip  R.)  has  moved  to  Goff 
Road,  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
and  is  busy  getting  settled.  In  a 
telephone  conversation  with  her, 
I learned  that  Phyllis  Proulx  Lavoie 
(Mrs.  Robert  J.)  of  8 Standish  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass,  has  a second 
son,  Paul  Gerald,  born  February 
15,  1947.  Phil  said  she  had  had 
a phone  call  this  Spring  from 
Mary  Sweeney  Chase  in  Brockton, 
who  now  has  three  children — one 
girl  and  two  boys.  Grace  Russell 
was  visiting  her  then.  Barbie  says 
she  heard  via  Helen  Donaldson 
that  Grace  Russell  and  Mary 
Casey  are  in  California.  Any- 
body know  if  this  is  so? 

Judith  Harding  Daugherty  (Mrs. 
H.  F.)  is  living  at  49  Rancourt 
Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Alice  Russell  sent  a Christmas 
card  from  170  Brunswick  Street, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Edith  Miles  Porter  (Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton)  has  moved  from  Bolleville, 
Illinois  to  Spokane,  Washington, 
where  her  address  is  715  West 


Chelan  Avenue. 

Helen  Walsh  Duquette  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward) of  4138  Rookwood  Avenue, 
Indianapolis  8,  Indiana  is  doing 
Staff  Nursing  at  Methodist  Hospi- 
tal. 

Married:  Marian  Clason  to  Mr. 
Grant  Park  Lampson  on  December 
28,  1946  in  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. The  Lampson's  address  is 
Bailiff  Avenue,  Minnesota  River 
Bluff — Rt.  4,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. 

Marion  Benyon  to  Mr.  William 
G.  Thorpe  on  April  19,  1947  in 
Malden,  Massachusetts.  The 
couple  will  make  their  home  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

1942 

Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor  writes 
that  she  would  be  glad  to  act  as 
Secretary  for  her  Class.  She  says, 
"I'm  pretty  busy  with  Richard 
Dennis,  aged  16  months  and  Pat- 
ricia Ann,  aged  4 months  (both 
born  at  Baker),  but  I can  always 
find  a minute  for  M.G.H."  So, 
Class  of  1942,  send  all  your  news 
and  addresses  to  Mrs.  Joseph  G. 
O'Connor,  177  River  Street,  East 
Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

1943 

Married:  Ingeborg  Grosser  to 

Mr.  Hans  Otto  Mauksch  on  March 
23,  1947  in  New  York  City.  Their 
address  will  be  6346  Maryland 
Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

The  engagement  of  Rita  Violet 
Timms  to  Mr.  Edwin  Brindley 
Winkworth  has  been  announced 
by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Timms  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Elaine  Bruce  writes  that  she  is 
a Nurse — Junior  Grade  at  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital,  Van  Nuys, 
Caliornia.  She  says,  "Have  been 
here  since  October.  California  is 
good  place  to  spend  the  winter!" 
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1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain  (Mrs. 

Samuel  N.  Jr.),  Secretary 
Grace  Church  Rectory 
Copenhagen,  New  York 

The  Class  of  1944  is  sending  in 
lots  of  news  — keep  it  up  — and 
thanks  for  all  the  replies.  It's 
good  to  hear  what  all  our  various 
classmates  are  doing. 

Latest  news  from  Copenhagen 
is  the  birth  of  Judy's  baby  sister, 
Leslie  Mills  McCain,  on  March 
19th.  We  certainly  are  enjoying 
our  two  daughters,  and  life  up 
here  is  wonderful.  We've  had  a 
grand  winter  in  spite  of  having 
been  completely  snowed  in  for 
quite  a few  weeks.  It  looks  now 
as  though  we  could  put  away 
our  skiis  and  snowshoes  till  next 
winter  and  that  spring  is  really 
coming. 

Mary  Church  writes  from  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  is  an  Ensign  in 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  that  she 
has  spent  her  entire  Navy  career 
in  Philadelphia  but  has  enjoyed 
her  duty  and  experience  there. 
Mary  says  as  to  future  plans,  she 
has  prospects  of  civilian  life  in 
May,  and  after  a summer  of  free- 
dom and  relaxation  hopes  to  go 
back  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  either  to 
school  or  to  try  an  industrial  job. 

Barbara  Hayden  Chadonait  says 
she  worked  at  the  Newton-Welles- 
ley  Hospital  for  about  six  months 
in  O.  B.  S.  and  before  that  was  in 
the  Navy,  stationed  for  a while 
at  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.  We 
hope  too  soon  have  news  of  the 
new  Chadonait. 

Ruth  Pedley  Smith  (Mrs.  Dean 
R.)  writes  she  will  be  in  Boston 
next  fall  while  her  husband  at- 
tends Northeastern  University, 
studying  for  a degree  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  They  are  the 
proud  parents  of  Kathleen  Lynn, 


born  November  5th,  1946.  Her 
permanent  address  is  Box  267,  N. 
Grosvenordale,  Connecticut. 

Helen  Kneeland,  after  her  Army 
discharge,  is  now  working  for  the 
Veteran's  Administration  in  Los 
Angeles.  Address:  Nurses  Quar- 
ters, Veteran's  Hospital,  West  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Lorna  Thigpen  is  Director  of  Nur- 
ses at  the  Anniston  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Anniston,  Alabama. 

When  last  heard  from  Natalie 
McCrillis  Duprey  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  about  to  leave  for  her  hus- 
band's term  of  service  as  doctor  in 
the  Army. 

Betty  Whitney  Grey  (Mrs.  Fred 
W.)  moved  to  20  McKinley  Ave- 
nue, Beverly,  in  December,  where 
she  works  in  the  Beverly  Hospital 
and  where  Aino  Berg  and  Mary 
McNees  were  also  working. 

Barbara  Somerville  is  at  home 
in  Houlton,  Maine. 

Marie  Rearick  (35  N.  Anderson 
St.,  Boston)  is  back  on  B7  & B8  as 
Head  Nurse,  after  five  months  at 
Teachers  College  in  New  York. 
She  also  writes  that  Joan  Norkunas 
('45)  is  in  Lowell,  Mass,  at  a pri- 
vate hospital,  and  when  last  heard 
from  Jean  Kistler  was  in  Hawaii. 

Priscilla  Webster  Lenon  writes 
that  after  a year  in  the  Navy  she 
is  now  hapily  married,  and  is  liv- 
ing at  348  Monroe  St.,  Gary,  In- 
diana. She  has  worked  off  and 
on  in  various  Gary  hospitals. 

Ginny  Telander  Anderson  is  liv- 
ing at  610  N.  Main  Street,  Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts  with  her 
husband  Charley,  and  son  Peter, 
aged  nine  months. 

Bernadette  Dinatale  Houvouras 
(Mrs.  William)  after  a lovely  Feb- 
ruary wedding,  is  now  living  in 
Colorado  with  her  husband  until 
his  discharge  from  the  Army  and 
then  they  will  live  in  Michigan. 

Patricia  Welch  (17  E.  Washing- 
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ton  Street,  Rutland,  Vermont) 
writes  a very  newsy  letter  and 
says  she  received  her  discharge 
from  the  A.N.C.  in  January  '47 
after  two  years  of  service  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  the  Pacific.  She  was 
overseas  with  Ginny  Wentworth 
and  Puddy  Andrews,  and  now  at 
Tilton  General  Hospital,  Fort  Dix, 
N.  J.,  Marian  Mazzolini  and  Louise 
Brown.  The  latter  took  a trip  to 
California  after  her  separation 
from  the  Army,  and  has  since 
taken  an  office  position  with  an 
Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Doctor  in 
Los  Angeles.  Address:  830  W. 

6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Eileen  Samuelson,  now  Mrs. 
Brewster  Perry  since  her  marriage 
in  Panama,  is  still  stationed  at  the 
368th  Station  Hospital,  APO  872, 
New  Orleans. 

Rita  Doyle  is  taking  the  Anes- 
thesia course  at  M.G.H.  and  Bunny 
Gates  is  still  in  Germany  with  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Pat  Welch  also  writes  that  she 
has  been  visiting  Vivian  Carroll 
Verrochi  in  New  Jersey  and  carry- 
ing on  in  the  best  B.L.I.  tradition, 
as  Viv  became  the  mother  of  a 
5 pound,  10  ounce  boy,  Lawrence 
Richard  Jr.,  on  March  5th  at  the 
Mommouth  Memorial  Hospital. 

Annette  Heinzle  writes  from 
Manning  Street,  Jefferson,  Mass., 
that  she  has  been  working  at 
Hahnemann  Hospital  in  Worces- 
ter, since  graduation  in  the  cap- 
acity of  Nursery  Head  Nurse  which 
she  enjoys  very  much.  She  is 
Secretary  of  the  Worcester  County 
M.  G.  H.  Club  and  likes  the  meet 
ings  a lot.  She  saw  Anna  Bud- 
zena  a few  weeks  ago,  when  Anna 
was  specialling  at  Hahnemann, 
after  her  Army  discharge. 

Esther  Leysath  Fetherolf  (Mrs. 
George  L.  Jr.),  94  N.  Arlington  St., 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  doing  private  duty 
in  Akron,  and  finds  the  hospitals 


excellently  equipped  and  with 
good  technique.  She  enjoys  her 
work,  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
life  saver,  since  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  run  up  against  the 
housing  shortage  and  at  present 
are  living  in  two  rooms.  Her  hus- 
band works  for  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  She  writes  that:  Helen 
Fuller  was  married  last  year  to  Dr. 
Lee  C.  Williams,  and  is  living  in 
San  Diego,  California. 

Mim  Davis  is  working  in  the 
M.G.H.  Nursing  Arts  Department. 

Rita  Collins  Crowley  and  hus- 
band, Ed,  are  still  in  Colum- 
bus, Georgia  enjoying  summer 
weather.  They  hope  for  a 13  day 
leave  soon,  then  back  to  Georgia 
for  seven  weeks,  before  leaving 
for  Korea. 

Mary  Conroy  and  Patria  Bachel- 
der,  now  Acting  Pediatric  Super- 
visor, have  moved  to  another 
apartment  and  have  been  able  to 
get  their  new  quarters  clean,  shin- 
ing and  newly  painted  in  spite 
of  their  very  active  "off  duty" 
lives.  For  more  detailed  accounts 
of  their  personal  lives  write  to  45 
Garden  Street,  Boston. 

Barbie  Came  Arrington  and  hus- 
band, Hal,  are  the  proud  new  par- 
ents of  Frederick  Lee,  born  March 
25th,  1947  in  Commerce,  Texas. 
Congratulations ! 

Marjorie  Lafleur  Auffrey  writes 
from  1519  Cornelia  Avenue,  Wau- 
kegan, Illinois  that  after  moving 
nine  times  within  a year  and  a 
half  she  and  her  husband  and 
daughter,  Michelle  (born  Novem- 
ber 6,  1946),  are  settled  in  Wauke- 
gan. Her  husband  works  at  the 
Veteran's  Hospital,  Downey,  Illi- 
nois, and  studies  for  his  degree 
at  night  at  the  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege. She  says  that  Barbara  Hit- 
chings  Cooper  (Mrs.  Jack)  can  be 
reached  at  Box  1063,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  where  she  is  working  at 
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the  Crawford  Long,  while  her  hus- 
band attends  school. 

Lenore  Reimann  is  now  Mrs. 
Francis  P.  Clark  and  is  living  at 
1023  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  Mam- 
aroneck.  New  York. 

Virginia  Wentworth  was  married 
to  Mr.  A.  Frank  Reel  on  March 
29,  1947  in  Saugus,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Reels  will  live  at  9A 
Ware  Street,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1945 

Bom  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Morgan  (Dorothy  Dayton)  a daugh- 
ter, Ann  Elizabeth,  on  January  25, 
1947.  Dorothy  writes:  "You  asked 
for  news  for  the  new  issue — this 
is  the  biggest  news  of  the  year 
as  far  as  we're  concerned!" 

1946 

Janet  Houghton  White  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  James  Halsey  Averill 
of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on 
April  12,  1947,  in  the  Appleton 
Chapel  of  Harvard  Memorial 
Church  in  Cambridge.  The  Herald 
carried  a lovely  picture. 

1947 

Married:  Jean  Finlay  to  Mr. 
Donald  Burton  Rogers  in  Wollas- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

o 

MISS  ALVIRA  B.  STEVENS 
RETIRES 

On  May  1st,  Miss  Stevens 
(1909)  retired  as  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Phillips  House.  She 
is  succeeded  by  Miss  Agnes  V. 
Dunn  (1917). 

At  a tea  in  the  Phillips  House 
nurses'  sitting  room  Miss  Stevens 
was  honoured  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  the  29th.  Miss 
Catherine  Carleton  (1910)  and  Miss 
Helen  O'Dea  (1913)  poured.  Mem- 
bers from  all  departments  of  the 
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hospital  family  had  come  to  wish 
Miss  Stevens  well  in  her  retire- 
ment. The  gifts  and  flowers 
were  a token  of  the  esteem  that 
Miss  Stevens  had  earned  during 
the  twenty  six  years  during  which 
she  had  directed  the  destiny  of 
the  Phillips  House.  We  shall  miss 
her  but  we  wish  Miss  Stevens  a 
pleasant  summer  in  her  home  in 
Nova  Scotia.  We  look  forward 
to  seeing  her  back  in  Boston  in  the 
fall. 

o 

ALUMNAE  DANCE 

"Rumors  were  flying,  and  we 
kept  trying"  to  tell  you  what  fun 
you'd  have  at  the  Alumnae  For- 
mal. In  spite  of  the  rain,  fun, 
laughter,  dancing  and  gaiety  in 
general,  held  sway  at  the  Crystal 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Kenmore  on 
Friday  , night,  April  25th.  The 
dance  provided  a grand  oppor- 
tunity for  one  to  see  old  friends 
and  classmates  again.  Music  by 
Bert  Edwards  and  his  Orchestra 
was  excellent,  with  enough  var- 
iety to  please  everyone. 

Here  at  M.G.H.,  people  are  look- 
ing forward  to  another  dance  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  What 
about  that?  Is  everyone  with  us? 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  have 
fun  and  get  together  occasionally, 
but,  why  not,  while  we're  at  it,  try 
to  swell  the  Endowment  Fund. 

We're  sure  that  everyone  who 
could,  did  come,  and  that  those  of 
you  who  couldn't  make  it,  will  un- 
doubtedly see  us  all  next  time. 
When  will  it  be? 

The  Dance  Committee: 
Grace  Babcock  '39 
Mary  Conroy  '43 
Irene  O'Leary  '45 
Mary  Fitzgerald  '45 
Cora  Bigelow  '46 
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NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


From  Class  of  1922: 

Doris  Garland  Carpenter 
From  Class  of  1927: 

Nellie  Owen  Parker 
From  Class  of  1938: 

Virginia  Platner  Bearse 
From  Class  of  1939: 

Florence  Gladwin  Avery 
Frances  McDonnell  Sciore 
From  Class  of  1944: 

Priscilla  Cole 
Jean  Gravelle 
Lena  Mainiere  Marley 
From  Class  of  1945: 

Margaret  Shepherd  Andrews 
Sadie  Scanotto 


From  Class  of  1946: 

Vilma  Bettini 
Dorothy  Bickford 
Anne  Connelly 
Mary  J.  Dwyer 
Barbara  Everberg 
Janet  French  Gilson 
Doris  Sandquist  Godsey 
Vivian  Nicora 
Clara  Piantedosi 
Doris  Peterson 
Calista  Hazelton  Robie 
Evelyn  Spelman 
Marie  Vangel  Peters 
From  Class  of  1947: 

Alice  Barker 
Glenna  Clark 


MGH  CAP  VERY  MUCH  IN 
EVIDENCE  IN  FLORIDA 

Our  report  is  only  from  the 
Miami  and  Palm  Beach  area  but 
the  crinoline  was  well  in  evidence. 
Helen  O'Dea  (1913)  and  Winifred 
Wilson  (1924)  started  down  south 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
They  found  Marion  Justason 
Trainor  (1920)  living  at  1421  Colum- 
bus Blvd.,  in  Coral  Gables.  Fran- 
ces Renear  Walker  (1913)  was  also 
in  Coral  Gables  for  the  winter. 
Sara  Glass  (1911)  was  in  Palm 
Beach.  Linda  Burgess  (1930)  also 
showed  up  before  the  winter  was 
over. 

o 

HELENE  LEE  ELECTED  TO  THE 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  for  the 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

The  returns  from  the  ballots  that 
were  sent  out  in  March  showed 
that  the  alumnae  had  elected 
Helene  Lee  (1922)  to  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. She  will  serve  for  two  years. 


$1000  GIFT  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING  FROM  THE  ALUM- 
NAE ASSOCIATION 

At  the  April  meeting  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the 
alumnae  association  has  made 
through  its  Board  of  Directors  a 
gift  to  the  School  of  Nursing  of 
$1000.00,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  whatever  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper, 
principal  of  the  school,  feels  there 
is  the  greatest  need.  "There  are 
several  things  that  the  School 
could  use,"  Miss  Sleeper  said,  "but 
I have  never  had  so  much  money 
to  spend  before  and  I want  to  use 
it  well.  May  I thank  the  alumnae 
association  on  behalf  of  the  School 
and  the  students  for  this  very  gen- 
erous gift." 

o 

"I  call  no  man  charitable  who 
forgets  that  his  barber,  cook  and 
hostler  are  made  of  the  same 
human  clay  as  himself." 

Thoreau 
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VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 


VOLUNTEERS  are  needed  to  act  as  hostesses  in  the  Alumnae 
Office.  Eventually  we  are  hoping  to  have  a full  time  executive 
alumnae  secretary  who  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  you  and  to 
answer  your  questions.  In  the  beginning,  however,  we  will  have 
to  have  volunteers  as  hostesses;  and  we  also  need  a lot  of  help 
in  getting  the  address  files  for  all  the  classes  up  to  date.  We 
want  to  let  everyone  know  about  what  is  going  on — but  we  do 
need  addresses  that  will  find  you.  ANY  SUGGESTIONS! 


cSlGC.  rlfolL  at  tkfL  . . . 

M.  G.  H.  HOME 
COMING  ! ! 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  14 
SUNDAY,  JUNE  15 
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EDITORIAL 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

OFFICERS 

President,  Alma  Cady  Phillips 
(1935) 

First  Vice  President,  Mary  Gilmore 
(1940) 

Second  Vice  President.Mary  Mac- 
donald (1931) 

Recording  Secretary.  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews  (1936) 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen 
Shaw  (1929) 

Treasurer,  Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
(1931) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  and 
Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Alvira  B.  Stevens 
(1909),  Marjorie  A.  Johnson  (1929). 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 
Social  Servcie 

Frances  Batchelder  Baker  (1927) 

Program 

Program,  Mary  Maloney  (1942) 

Quarterly  Record 
Nominating 

Rosemary  McCann  Mclssaacs  (1939) 
Legislative  Mary  Shepard  (1924) 
Red  Cross  Margaret  Reilly  (1916) 
Hospitality  Alice  Dempsey  (1942) 
Private  Duty 

Ethel  MacNamara  (1928) 
Finance  Helen  Baker  (1927) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
Sally  M.  Johnson  (1910) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 
Endowment  Fund 

Vieno  T.  Johnson  (1929) 
Membership,  Adele  Corkum  (1934) 

Revision,  Abigail  Norris  (1934) 
Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 

Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 


There  is  an  old  negro  saying, 
"Mean  to'  don't  pick  no  cotton", 
that  applies  to  a large  number  of 
MGH  alumnae.  Many  even  voiced 
this  during  the  Home  Coming 
Weekend. 

"I've  'meant  to'  join  the  alumnae 
association  but  I just  keep  putting 
it  off,"  was  heard  from  many 
sides.  "But,  I was  lucky.  I 
heard  about  the  Home  Coming 
and  I'm  sure  happy  to  be  here." 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
sincerity  of  these  remarks,  nor 
any  lack  in  the  deeper  loyalties 
nor  sense  of  responsibility  in  any 
of  our  alumnae.  Witness  the  turn- 
out of  both,  members  and  non- 
members of  the  alumnae  associ- 
ation, on  June  14th  and  15th. 

However,  there  is  strength  in 
numbers  in  every  group  and  your 
alumnae  association  is  no  excep- 
tion. Without  members  it  simply 
ceases  to  exist.  With  a large  mem- 
bership there  is  strength.  With  a 
larger  membership  we  have  more 
individuals.  More  individuals 
means  more  ideas  and  more 
varied  and  interesting  activity. 

The  strength  of  your  alumnae 
association  is  in  its  members.  Its 
achievements  are  those  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  You  have  the 
power  to  make  it  whatever  you 
wish.  Without  it  you  cannot  ex- 
ist. 

"Mean  to'  " will  not  make  you 
a member  or  produce  anything — 
neither  alumnae  activity,  nor 
"picking  cotton." 


APPLICATION  BLANKS  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION!! 


Do  you  have  a classmate  or 
friend  who  would  like  to  join  the 
Alumnae  Association,  but  just 
"hasn't  gotten  around"  to  writing 
for  an  application  blank.  This 


September  Quarterly  includes  one 
for  you  to  pass  along.  The 
QUARTERLY  is  included  in  the 
membership,  fee  for  which  is  now 
only  $3.00  a year. 
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Nursing  Structure  Study 

DISCUSSION  AT  THE  BUFFALO  CONFERENCE,  Friday,  May  2,  1947 


HAIRMAN  DELEHANTY:  This 
question  of  the  nursing  struc- 
ture study  is  such  a very  im- 
portant one  that  the  Program  Com- 
mittee felt  that  it  really  deserved 
a full  afternoon  of  study  to  have 
some  people  tell  us  just  what  it  is 
about,  what  is  to  be  accomplished, 
what  can  be  accomplished.  May- 
be some  of  you  don't  know  the 
history  of  it.  Briefly,  in  1938  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  at 
the  request  of  some  of  the  state 
associations  felt  that  if  there  could 
be  some  organization  to  gather 
all  the  nursing  organizations  under 
one  roof  it  might  be  very  success- 
ful and  profitable  to  the  nurses. 
A structure  study  committee  was 
formed  originally  by  the  three  old- 
est nursing  organizations.  The 
American  Nurses'  Association,  the 
N.O.P.H.N.,  and  the  League  of 
Nursing  Education.  Within  that 
year,  the  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Nurses,  the  Colored  Graduate 
Nurses  Association,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Nurses  Association  joined  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  discussed  the 
type  of  study  that  should  be  made, 
who  should  make  it,  and  whether 
it  should  be  made  from  an  educa- 
tional or  a business  point  of  view. 
In  April,  1946,  the  firm  of  Raymond 
Rich  Associates  was  employed  to 
make  the  study.  You  know  the 
presentation  of  their  report  that 
was  made  at  the  biennial  meet- 
ing in  Atlantic  City  in  September. 
We  feel  that  it  is  so  very  important 
because  it  is  only  through  good  or- 
ganization that  progress  can  be 
made.  Whether  this  organization 
is  to  be  as  Mr.  Rich  has  recom- 
mended, or  a combination  of 


ideas,  the  nurses  themselves  must 
determine,  because  it  will  be  their 
home. 

DR.  CHERIN,  who  has  been  with 
Raymond  Rich  Associates  and  has 
worked  on  the  study,  is  going  to 
speak  to  us  first  this  afternoon. 
Dr.  Cherin  took  his  Doctorate  at 
the  University  of  California  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Institutions 
after  a period  of  study  in  Europe. 
After  a considerable  period  as 
public  relations  counsel  in  var- 
ious communities  welfare  and  ed- 
ucational organizations  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  act  successfully  in  the  fol- 
lowing capacities:  associate  di- 
rector, Division  for  the  Study  of 
Wartime  Communication,  Lib- 
rary of  Congress;  special  consul- 
tant to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  War  Policies  Unit  of  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  Organization 
and  Propaganda  Analysis;  assis- 
tant to  President  Quezon  and  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Office  of  Spec- 
ial Services,  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines;  consultant  to  the  In- 
formation and  Education  Division 
of  the  War  Department  and,  fin- 
ally, just  before  taking  up  civilian 
work  again,  he  served  as  an  en- 
listed man  and  officer  on  the  spec- 
ial staffs  of  the  War  Department  in 
the  European  theater  of  operations. 

R.  WILLIAM  CHERIN:  I am 

very  happy  to  be  here  this 
afternoon. 

The  Industrial  Nurses  apparent- 
ly are  really  deeply  interested  in 
this  study,  judging  by  the  fact  that 
I had  the  unusual  experience  of 
being  scouted  by  a committee  of 
your  organization  at  another  pre- 
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sentation  of  the  report  I made  in 
New  York  City.  That  I am  here 
today  apparently  shows  that  I 
passed  that  scrutiny. 

En  route  here  I read  through  the 
structure  study  report  for  about 
the  hundredth  time.  I had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  preparing  the  re- 
port and  had  a rather  large  hand 
in  writing  it,  and  yet  each  time  I 
read  it  I learn  something  new  that 
I didn't  see  before  and  I also  find 
new  confusions  in  it.  I can  see 
why  nurses  are  possibly  confused 
about  the  structure  study  because 
it  is.  after  all,  a very  complicated 
matter.  You  have  a very  complex 
situation  with  a great  many  com- 
plex problems,  and  there  is  no 
easy  answer  when  you  undertake 
to  solve  complex  problems.  In  a 
sense,  I feel  that  the  situation  is 
comparable  to  one  in  which,  let 
us  say,  someone  attempted  to 
give  a full  and  complete  course 
in  industrial  nursing  in  the  space 
of  16  printed  pages.  That  is  the 
length  of  the  report  and  I am  going 
to  try  to  give  you  that  report  in  a 
period  of  about  forty  minutes. 
Recognizing  these  limitations  you 
will  see  that  the  question  of  the 
best  structure  of  the  organization 
is  not  one  that  we  can  solve  this 
afternoon.  It  will  involve  a great 
deal  more  study  on  the  part  of  in- 
i dividual  nurses  and  groups  of 
nurses  in  order  to  clarify  the  var- 
ious problems  and  come  to  de- 
cisions regarding  them. 

The  Structure  Committee  has  re- 
cently published  six  work-shop  re- 
ports on  the  structure  study,  tak- 
! ing  up  various  phases  of  it,  and 
I has  suggested  to  nurses  through- 
out the  country  that  they  schedule 
meetings  in  their  groups  in  which 
they  may  discuss  these  phases. 

I hope  those  of  you  here  today  will 
consider  it  your  responsibility  to 


go  back  to  your  communities  and 
take  a leading  part  in  promoting 
such  discussion  groups  because 
it  seems  to  us  that  nursing  faces  a 
very  awesome  situation  in  its  or- 
ganization matters. 

A solution  of  its  organization 
problems  will  effect  not  only  nur- 
sing. I will  say  a few  words  about 
nursing  in  relation  to  some  other 
professions.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  when  we  started  the 
study  to  learn  that  nursing  was  a 
very  conservative  profession;  that 
most  nurses  were  rather  hesitant 
and  cautious  and  timid  about 
change;  and  that  they  moved  very 
slowly  and  did  not  accept  new 
ideas  readily.  We  discovered 
a few  things  that  I think  most  nur- 
ses do  not  appreciate.  As  out- 
siders, I think  we  are  in  a position 
to  see  them.  We  regard  nursing 
as  the  most  progressive  profession 
on  the  basis  of  the  record.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement,  nursing  is 
the  first  profession  to  have  organ- 
ized an  international  professional 
association,  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses,  which  is  meet- 
ing in  New  York  now  and  in  Atlan- 
tic City  later  this  month.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  other  professions, 
when  they  came  to  the  question 
of  forming  international  bodies, 
they  had  to  go  to  nursing  for  a 
pattern  to  see  what  experience 
they  had  had  in  dealing  with  inter- 
national professional  problems. 
That  is  progressive  step  number 
one,  and  nursing  took  that  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  which  is  a 
long  time  ago. 

Looking  over  the  field,  too.  we 
found  that  a very  good-sized  piece 
of  our  work  in  such  studies  had  al- 
ready been  completed.  Nursing 
had  undertaken,  through  the  Na- 
itonal  Nursing  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Nursing  Coun- 
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cil,  a complete  review  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  nursing  or- 
ganizations and  of  the  problems 
facing  the  nursing  profession  as 
a whole.  You  all  remember  the 
comprehensive  program  for  na- 
tion-wide action  in  the  field  of  nur- 
sing which  was  published  in  July, 
1945. 

That  comprehensive  program 
which  takes  up  various  problems 
of  nursing,  tries  to  correlate  them 
and  integrate  them  into  large 
blocks  which  could  be  attacked  on 
a well-developed  plan,  on  the  bas- 
is of  an  integrated  approach. 
That  plan  represents  the  most  pro- 
gressive program  ever  put  before 
a profession.  No  other  profession- 
al group  has  made  such  a pro- 
found study  of  its  problems,  such 
a comprehensive  statement  of  its 
goals. 

Consider  the  structure  study. 
The  nursing  profession  is  the  first 
profession  to  undertake  a com- 
plete study  of  its  structure  although 
practically  every  other  profession 
has  played  with  the  idea  for  a 
great  many  years.  We  come 
across  statements  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  legal 
profession,  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, all  of  them  striving  to  find 
some  solution  to  their  organization 
difficulties.  Many  of  them  now 
contemplate  fundamental  studies 
of  their  structure. 

The  engineers  have  already  be- 
gun several  partial  studies.  The 
American  Medical  Association 
has  undertaken  several  partial 
studies  and  is  starting  more.  A 
committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  recently  submitted  a 
resolution  asking  for  a study  of  the 
professional  organizations  in  the 
legal  field  to  discover  if  some 
means  could  be  found  to  bring 
their  energies  and  their  efforts  to- 


gether for  the  benefit  of  the  legal 
profession  and  for  greater  service 
to  the  public.  So  you  have  led  the 
field,  too,  in  this  case  of  structure. 

Now  you  stand  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  adopting  changes  in  pro- 
fessional structure  which  may  very 
well  set  the  pattern  for  every  other 
profession  in  the  future.  Certain- 
ly what  you  do  cannot  be  ignored 
by  any  profession.  We  had  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  structure 
report  from  practically  every  pro- 
fessional organization  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  has  reached  into 
Europe,  into  Asia,  into  Australia. 
The  progress  of  your  study,  the 
progress  of  your  action,  is  being 
watched  very  closely  by  all  pro- 
fessional associations.  You  can 
see  then  that  you  face  a very,  very 
important  responsibility  not  only  in 
determining  the  future  of  nursing 
itself  but  also  in  determining  the 
pattern  of  professional  structure. 

Before  I go  into  the  matter  of  the 
report  itself,  I would  like  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  staff  of  the 
study  and  our  procedures,  be- 
cause this  is  our  first  opportunity 
to  tell  you  as  an  Association  of 
Industrial  Nurses  how  we  did  go 
about  this  very  important  and  re- 
sponsible problem. 

This  study  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Rich,  who  has  had  a 
great  many  years  experience  in 
the  study  of  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  foundations.  The  second 
member  of  the  staff  was  Dr.  Der- 
dorff,  who  was  head  of  the  re- 
search department  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York. 
She  is  now  head  of  the  research 
for  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
New  York.  Her  background  in- 
cludes work  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  organizations  and  social 
services.  The  third  member  of  the 
staff  was  Miss  Orr,  who  has  had  a 


great  deal  of  experience  in  finan- 
cial problems  of  non-profit  organi- 
zations and  in  fund-raising.  She 
did  the  studies  of  the  budgets  of 
the  six  nursing  organizations,  and 
the  problem  of  cost. 

I was  the  fourth  member,  and  I 
came  to  this  study  with  a rather 
peculiar  background.  Just  before 
the  war  broke  out  I was  called  to 
Washington  to  set  up  a study  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  Com- 
munist, Nazi  and  Fascist  organi- 
zations. We  studied  approximate- 
ly 20,000  organizations,  about 
2,000  of  them  intensively. 

Nursing  is  perhaps  the  best  doc- 
umented profession  we  have  ever 
looked  into.  It  was  only  because 
of  the  very  warm  cooperation 
given  to  us  by  the  headquarters 
staffs  of  the  six  nursing  organiza- 
tions that  we  were  able  to  com- 
plete the  study  within  a reason- 
able period  of  time.  It  took  us  ap- 
proximately three  months  to  get 
to  the  point  where  we  could  ask 
intelligent  questions,  and  it  was  at 
that  point  that  we  undertook  to 
meet  with  the  six  organizations. 
We  met  with  headquarters  staffs, 
with  committees,  and  with  the 
Structure  Study  Committee  itself 
several  times.  We  visited  14 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  selected  a group  of  people  to 
be  interviewed  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  made  to  us  by 
the  various  committees  and  head- 
quarters staffs.  We  tried  to  pick 
our  interviews  to  get  at  charac- 
teristic state,  district,  and  inter-or- 
ganization problems.  We  feel  sat- 
isfied that  we  reviewed  rather 
comprehensively  the  various  types 
of  structural,  program,  and  other 
difficulties  affecting  the  nursing 
profession. 

After  we  analyzed  the  material 
we  arrived  at  a set  of  principles. 


which  we  made  the  basis  for  our 
consideration  of  new  structure. 
On  the  basis  of  these  principles 
we  prepared  a number  of  struc- 
tural plans,  in  each  case  trying  to 
design  a bit  of  machinery  that 
would  serve  the  particular  pur- 
pose that  seemed  to  be  involved, 
or  some  desire  on  the  part  of  nur- 
ses for  action  in  a field  in  which 
nursing  had  not  acted  before,  or 
had  not  acted  effectively. 

We  got  together  seven  different 
plans,  each  designed  more  or  less 
to  answer  these  various  objec- 
tives. Then  we  called  together  a 
board  of  consultants  representing 
a number  of  professions.  We  had 
already  reviewed  the  plans  with 
the  Structure  Study  Committee  of 
the  nursing  profession.  We  had 
already  talked  to  a number  of  nur- 
sing leaders  and  gotten  their  com- 
ments on  various  types  of  propos- 
als, and  so  on.  We  decided  we 
would  see  how  other  professions 
which  had  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems would  react  to  our  structure 
proposals.  After  all,  nursing  is 
not  the  only  profession  that  has 
accreditation  problems,  or  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  specialists,  or 
problems  relating  to  recruitment, 
or  to  social  and  economic  welfare, 
or  to  the  matter  of  status  and  pub- 
lic relations.  We  presented  these 
structure  proposals  to  this  Board 
of  Consultants  representing  a wide 
number  of  professions.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  thrilling  meeting  I 
have  ever  attended.  These  people 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  counselling  not  only  on  a 
structure  for  nursing,  but  perhaps 
were  also  laying  a pattern  that 
other  professions  might  copy. 
From  those  meetings  we  came  out 
with  the  two  structure  proposals 
that  are  included  in  the  report. 

Now  I would  like  to  say  some- 
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thing  about  the  report  itself.  A 
good  many  years  ago  I gave  a 
course  on  the  idea  of  "progress" 
at  the  University  of  California. 
The  idea  of  progress  is  a long  and 
complicated  subject.  It  starts  all 
the  way  back  with  the  Greeks  and 
works  up  to  modern  times.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  course  I hap- 
pened to  be  on  a train  going  to  San 
Francisco  and  noticed  one  of  my 
students  sitting  in  front  of  me.  He 
was  talking  to  a friend.  He  said, 
"You  should  take  Cherin's  course 
at  the  university.  It  is  the  easiest 
course  you  could  possible  take. 
You  only  have  to  learn  three 
things:  First,  that  the  Greeks  didn't 
believe  in  progress;  second,  that 
a Frenchman  named  Fontanelle 
discovered  the  idea  of  progress; 
and  third  that  the  idea  of  progress 
is  no  damn  good  anyhow." 

I wish  I could  reduce  all  this  to 
three  simple  points,  but  I hope 
you  won't  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. I can  reduce  it,  I believe, 
to  five  principal  points.  What 
perhaps  might  help  you  most  is 
not  concern  about  the  very  small 
details  of  the  report  but  concern 
for  the  major  structural  outlines, 
the  major  backgrounds  of  the  re- 
port — what  it  is  that  the  struc- 
tures attempt  to  do  and  why. 

The  first  principal  is  one  that 
was  mentioned  by  Miss  Dempsey 
and  again  by  Mrs.  Delehanty, 
that  the  nurses  needed  a more 
unified  machinery  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  goals.  I am  sure 
that  industrial  nurses  can  under- 
stand perhaps  better  than  other 
specialists  in  nursing  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  what  a machine 
is  going  to  make  before  you  de- 
sign the  machine,  the  importance 
of  having  an  integrated  machine 
in  order  to  turn  out  a satisfactory 
product. 


Our  first  problem  was  to  design 
a structure  that  would  unify  the 
nursing  profession.  It  is  true  that 
you  could  solve  the  problems  of 
nursing  with  your  present  struc- 
ture, and  perhaps  it  is  a slightly 
unfair  comparison  to  state  the 
proposition  in  these  terms:  that 
nursing  at  the  present  time  is  try- 
ing to  solve  its  problems  with  a 
chariot  that  has  six  different  kinds 
and  sizes  of  wheels  drawn  by  six 
different  horses,  each  with  a slight- 
ly different  idea  about  the  road 
that  should  be  taken  toward  the 
goal.  That  makes  a difficult  char- 
iot to  drive,  and  I am  sure  that 
eventually,  with  strong  control, 
with  a great  deal  of  heartrending 
effort,  with  a great  many  coordin- 
ating meetings,  with  the  best  of 
will  and  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion, nursing  can  solve  its  prob- 
lems with  that  kind  of  machinery. 

We  believe  we  were  invited  to 
make  this  study  because  nurses 
felt  that  the  modern  age  required 
more  effective  machinery;  that 
if  a more  effective  machine  could 
be  devised,  nursing  would  be  in- 
terested in  solving  its  problem 
more  easily  and  more  effectively; 
and  that  is  why  we  proposed  as 
the  first  principle  and  the  first 
characteristic  of  the  two  plans  a 
unification  of  the  profession. 

I would  like  to  show  you  what 
we  mean  by  unification  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  slide  that  you  see 
before  you  is  Plan  1.  We  have 
suggested  that  the  organization  be 
called  the  American  Nursing 
Association.  Plan  1 meets  the 
first  requirement,  an  organization 
bringing  together  all  nurses  under 
one  roof,  where  they  can  apply 
their  unified  and  cooperate  effort 
and  energy  toward  solving  the 
general  problems  of  nursing, 
bringing  together  in  one  organi- 
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The  DIME  a YEAR  FUND 
Many  a mickle  makes  a muckle. 


Previously  acknowledged $289.60 

Sara  E.  Parsons  (1893)  5.40 

Frances  West  (1906)  10.00 

Margaret  M.  Tymon  (1906)  5.00 

Helen  Nivison  (1913)  - 10.00 

Helen  O’Dea  (1913)  3.40 

Elizabeth  Tucker  Stone  (1915)  3.20 

Eileen  Curley  Robinson  (1915)  5.00 

Ruth  Crowell  Jones  (1918)  3.00 

Rosa  A.  Munger  (1919)  . 10.00 

Clarissa  Howland  (1920)  5.00 

Edith  Parker  Ross  (1922)  2.50 

Evelyn  Schoen  (1926)  5.00 

Reine  Gibeau  Tredennick  ( 1927)  10.00 

Madeline  Ross  Smith  (1931)  1.60 

Elinor  C.  Stacy  (1933)  5.00 

Bertha  Coskie  Proctor  (1934)  2.00 


TOTAL  TO  JULY  20,  1947  $375.70 

Correction:  We  regret  that  the  name  of  Anna  Noon 
Wort  hen  was  spelled  incorrectly  in  the  June  issue. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Name  Class 

Address  . 

City Zone State 

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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zation  not  only  the  nurses  them- 
selves but  also  those  non-nurses 
whose  help  nursing  needs  in  order 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  great 
problems. 

The  second  method  is  Plan  II, 
on  the  next  slide,  a plan  which  al- 
so unifies  the  profession  in  one  or- 
ganization. The  left-hand  slide, 
which  is  labeled  American  Nurses 
Association  is  also  designed  to  un- 
ify all  of  the  professional  interests 
of  the  six  present  nursing  organi- 
zations under  one  roof.  The  sec- 
ond plan,  labeled  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Nursing  Service,  on 
the  right,  contemplates  having  on- 
ly nurses  as  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nursing  Assn.  We  therefore 
proposed  that  those  non-nurses 
whose  help  you  need  be  incorpor- 
ated in  a second  organization  with 
nurses  to  grapple  with  those  prob- 
lems in  which  they  could  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  help.  It  seems 
to  us  the  nurses  cannot  solve  their 
recruitment  problem,  their  facili- 
ties problems,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  nursing  services  that  is 
needed  for  adequate  care  of  the 
public  without  the  help  of  non- 
nurse members.  The  non-nurses 
include  not  only  general  laymen 
but  members  of  allied  professions 
as  well. 

That  was  Principle  Number  One, 
to  bring  all  nurses  together  under 
one  roof.  The  second  principle 
flowed  right  out  of  the  first  one. 
If  you  bring  all  the  nurses  together 
under  one  roof,  the  question  will 
immediately  arise  in  the  minds  of 
industrial  nurses,  what  about  us? 
What  about  our  special  interests? 
What  about  the  various  problems 
that  we  face  as  specialists?  How 
are  we  to  deal  with  them?  So  we 
made  provision  for  a second  struc- 
tural element  to  answer  that  par- 
ticular requirement.  The  solution 


is  suggested  by  the  sections  struc- 
ture that  we  propose  for  the  na- 
tional organization.  The  section 
structure  is  designed  to  set  up  a 
room  for  each  one  of  the  special- 
ist groups,  a room  in  which  each 
specialty  will  be  able  to  operate 
on  its  own,  an  organization  mech- 
anism which  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses, let  us  say,  of  the  Industrial 
Nurses  or  the  Pediatric  Nurses  or 
the  Public  Health  Nurses  or  the 
Surgical  Nurses,  and  so  on. 

Specialization  has  already  tak- 
en place  in  nursing.  You,  the 
members  of  this  body,  bear  wit- 
ness to  that  fact.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  nursing  will  follow  the 
same  trend  found  in  every  other 
profession;  that  is,  a trend  toward 
greater  specialization,  and  it  is 
with  a view  to  the  future  that  we 
made  the  suggestion  of  the  list  of 
sections  that  you  find  on  this 
chart.  The  question  of  the  spe- 
cific sections  that  should  be  cre- 
ated, of  course,  will  be  determined 
by  the  nursing  profession  itself, 
but  we  felt  that  within  the  general 
house  for  nursing  there  must  be  a 
room  for  each  one  of  the  special- 
ties where  it  could  maintain  its 
interest  and  pursue  its  goal. 

I would  like  to  take  up  the  sec- 
tion structure  itself  because  I 
think  it  is  of  great  importance.  On 
the  next  slide  is  the  structure  of 
any  one  section,  let  us  say  the  in- 
dustrial nurses  section.  This  is 
really  the  American  Association 
of  Industrial  Nurses  under  anoth- 
er name.  The  section  structure 
would  be  a living  one.  It  would 
have  a set-up  of  a directing  coun- 
cil whose  job  it  would  be  to  keep 
its  eye  on  the  over-all  problems 
of  industrial  nursing  and  to  ap- 
point specific  committees  to  deal 
with  specific  problems  of  indus- 
trial nursing.  It  would  have  ad- 
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equate  staff  to  pursue  the  specific 
interests  of  industrial  nursing.  We 
have  made  a suggestion  concern- 
ing the  various  types  of  commit- 
tees: a Committee  on  Education 
in  Industrial  Nursing,  a Commit- 
tee on  the  Practice  of  Industrial 
Nursing,  a Committee  on  Econom- 
ic Security  for  Industrial  Nurses, 
and  so  on.  The  section  structure 
is  intended  to  provide  that  mech- 
anism which  will  make  it  accep- 
table for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Nurses  and  the 
other  nursing  groups  to  approve 
a merger  into  a single  national 
organization. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  professional  organizations 
today,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  that 
the  professional  organizations 
were  losing  their  leadership  to 
specialized  groups.  The  general 
body  of  the  profession  has  to  deal 
with  the  broad  problems  of  nur- 
ses as  a profession,  and  yet  some 
of  the  leadership  of  nursing  is 
drawn  off  to  operate  the  special- 
ized organizations.  We  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
strength  of  nursing,  as  a whole, 
and  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  nursing,  that  specialized 
leadership  be  maintained  in  some 
working  relationship  to  the 
leader-ship  of  the  whole  field  of 
nursing;  that  if  possible  nurses 
be  incorporated  so  that  the 
leaders  that  grow  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  specialists  would  still  have 
in  mind  the  general  problems  of 
the  profession  as  well  as  their 
specialist  problems.  So  we  come 
to  Principle  Number  three,  which 
was  to  make  sure  that  these 
groups,  the  specialist  groups,  not 
only  pursue  their  own  interests 
but  pursue  the  interests  of  nursing 
as  a whole  and  attack  the  general 
problems  of  nursing. 


One  of  the  complaints  that  we 
found  among  nurses,  is  that  you 
do  not  at  the  present  time  have 
adequate,  effective  machinery  to 
solve  a great  many  large  prob- 
lems of  nursing.  For  example, 
take  the  question  of  recruitment 
for  the  nursing  profession.  The 
National  Nursing  Council  has  set 
up  a committee  called  the  Com- 
mittee on  Careers  in  Nursing,  and 
yet  the  National  Nursing  Council 
at  the  present  time  is  a relatively 
weak  group.  The  question  of  co- 
ordination with  other  groups  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved 
and  at  the  present  time  the  nurses 
profession  lacks  a machine  for 
dealing  with  the  important  prob- 
lem of  recruitment. 

The  same  is  true  with  a great 
many  other  problems  in  nursing. 
There  are  organizations  which 
deal  with  a piece  of  the  problem, 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  coor- 
dinate their  efforts  with  others. 
The  various  attempts  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession  to  coordinate  those 
activities  through  joint  boards  of 
directors,  joint  committees,  head- 
quarters staff  meetings,  various 
conferences,  and  so  on,  have  all 
of  them  proved  effective  to  a de- 
gree, but  are  always  cumber- 
some. It  is  very  difficult  when 
a committee  has  to  keep  clearing 
with  its  parent  organization  be- 
fore it  can  speak  its  own  mind. 
There  is  constant  difficulty  in 
gearing  together  separate  oper- 
ations. 

We  tried  to  overcome  that  dif- 
ficulty by  suggesting  the  organi- 
zation of  a commission  for  each 
broad  problem  of  nursing  to  deal 
with  that  particular  problem.  The 
commissions  listed  on  this  chart 
are  really  commissions  to  deal 
with  broad  problems  of  nursing: 
the  problem  of  nursing  education. 
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the  problem  of  ethics  and  stan- 
dards of  nursing  practice,  the 
problems  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  nurses,  the  prob- 
lem of  recruitment  and  student 
welfare,  and  so  on. 

Note  how  these  commissions 
tie  in  with  the  specialist  groups. 
We  suggest  that  each  of  these 
commissions  be  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  specialty  sec- 
tions. There  would  be  an  indus- 
trial nurse  appointed  from  the  In- 
dustrial Section  of  the  proposed 
American  Nurses  Association  on 
the  Commission  on  Education,  the 
Commission  on  Recruitment,  the 
Commission  on  Practice,  on  Nur- 
ses' Welfare,  and  so  on. 

Thus  each  commission  would 
be  composed  of  13  members  rep- 
resenting the  different  specialties 
as  we  have  listed  them.  Each 
commission  would  be  charged 
with  dealing  with  its  problem  in 
terms  of  nursing  as  a whole  as 
well  as  making  sure  that  the 
needs  of  each  one  of  the  special- 
ties is  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning a program. 

There  is  coordination  between 
the  various  sections  gained  also 
through  their  common  use  of  the 
bureaus  and  services  which  we 
propose  under  the  heading  "The 
National  Nursing  Center."  All 
the  organizations  have  common 
problems.  They  have  problems 
of  research  problems  of  testing, 
problems  of  dealing  with  social 
and  economic  affairs,  and  so  on. 
We  suggest  that  these  activities 
be  merged  in  a highly-qualified 
paid  staff  in  a National  Nursing 
Center  to  serve  the  interests  of  all 
nursing  as  well  as  the  specialist 
sections  and  commissions. 

That  brings  us  to  the  fourth 
principle.  As  we  went  about  the 
country  interviewing  nurses  and 


as  we  read  the  various  comments 
that  had  been  made  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  present  nursing  asso- 
ciations, we  recognized  the  fact 
that  nursing  shared  with  a great 
many  other  organizations  a feel- 
ing that  is  growing,  has  grown  in 
the  United  States  practically  since 
the  beginning  of  our  history, 
namely,  that  more  and  more  the 
individual  citizen  should  be 
brought  into  close  participation  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  which 
affect  his  interests  and  his  future, 
and  should  have  a part  in  making 
the  common  decisions.  We, 
therefore,  tried  throughout  the 
structure  study  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  the  individual 
nurse  in  the  professional  nursing 
organizations.  We  did  that  main- 
ly by  adopting  many  of  the  prac- 
tices now  followed  by  the  nursing 
groups  themselves. 

Thus,  we  have  suggested  two 
new  steps  climaxing  a process  of 
development.  First  is  the  section 
structure,  about  which  I have 
just  spoken,  and  which  is  intend- 
ed to  bring  the  individual  spec- 
ialist into  a general  group  where 
she  can  participate  in  solution  of 
future  general  problems  as  well 
as  the  well  being  of  that  specialty. 
The  second  step  is  to  bring  the  in- 
dividual nurse  at  the  district  level 
in  all  specialties  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  national  body. 

We  have  recommended  that  the 
district  be  made  the  basic  con- 
stiuent  body  of  the  national  pro- 
fessional organization  and  that 
the  nurse  participate  in  its  activ- 
ities. We  have  suggested  one 
other  thing,  that  every  nurse  be  a 
member  of  the  national  associa- 
tion directly.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  a nurse  who  becomes 
a member  of  the  association  in 
— please  turn  to  page  39 
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“DEAR  EDITOR” 


a 


This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 
Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 
If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 
— The  Editors. 


Dear  Editor: 

A few  days  ago  I received  a 
copy  of  your  Quarterly  Record. 
You  are  doing  an  excellent  job. 
We  are  pleased  that  you  could 
use  two  pieces  from  our  journal 
and  we  hope  that  you  feel  free  to 
use  more  of  them  if  this  serves 
your  purpose.  Also  I know  I can 
speak  for  the  people  here  at  head- 
quarters who  are  working  furious- 
ly at  nurse  recruitment  when  I say 
I am  extremely  grateful  for  what- 
ever you  can  do  in  this  direction. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Storm, 
Executive  Editor 
HOSPITALS  — The  Journal  of 
The  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion 

Dear  Editor: 

I should  like  to  answer  your 
editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY.  If  the  figures  for 
Massachusetts  are  indicative  of 
the  trend  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country,  that  means  that  if 
there  are  500,000  registered  nur- 
ses in  this  country,  only  some  83,- 
000  endorse  the  A.  N.  A.  — if 
membership  bespeaks  endorse- 
ment. That  would  leave,  then, 
about  417,000  without  representa- 


tion. Can  all  these  members  be 
wrong?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
A.  N.  A.  might  do  well  to  ascer- 
tain from  a representative  num- 
ber of  these  nurses  how  it  has 
failed  to  represent  their  interests, 
instead  of  trying  to  foist  on  the  re- 
maining 83,000  a new  and  fancy 
organization.  And  what's  to  pre- 
vent the  greater  majority  from 
forming  their  own  organization? 
I am  one  of  the  417,000  and  will 
continue  to  be  until  I can  see 
that  the  A.  N.  A.  is  working  for  my 
interests  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  remaining  416,999  like  me. 

Signed  

A dissatisfied  past  member  of  the 
M.  S.  N.  A. 

Dear  Editor: 

This  is  in  away  a "bread  and 
butter"  note  and  a great  big 
thank  you  to  the  committees  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy 
the  activities  during  the  Home 
Coming  Weekend.  I did  not  see 
many  that  I really  knew  but  I saw 
so  many  who  were  so  delighted 
at  seeing  old  friends  that  I shared 
in  their  happiness. 

The  tour  of  the  hospital  was 
most  enlightening  and  the  talk  by 
Dr.  White  very  interesting  and  a 
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great  privilege  to  hear.  I could 
not  stay  for  dinner  at  the  Vendome 
but  I would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  trustees  for  a de- 
licious luncheon. 

Maude  W.  Leighton  (1901) 

Dear  Editor: 

This  is  Clarissa  Howland  (1920) 
wishing  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  well  planned  and  managed 
Home  Coming  that  the  MGH 
alumnae  had  the  privilege  to  en- 
joy, in  June.  The  whole  affair 
was  beautifully  done  and  I know 
what  a lot  of  work  it  entailed  for 
the  committees  and  for  Mrs. 
Twomey,  who  has  all  the  financial 
matters  and  details  to  handle  for 
the  alumnae  association  — not 
to  mention  the  late  reservations. 
Please  convey,  also,  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
that  delightful  luncheon.  I am 
quite  sure  that  the  clacking 
tongues  voiced  our  happiness  in 
seeing  our  individual  classmates, 
in  talking  over  old  times,  in  wit- 
nessing the  vast  growth  and  im- 
provement in  our  "Nursing  Alma 
Mater."  Yes,  it  was  a stimulating 
and  enjoyable  two  days.  Thank 
you,  again,  one  and  all,  for  giv- 
ing us  so  much  pleasure. 

Clarissa  Howland  (1920) 

Dear  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  your  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  student  recruit- 
ment program.  We  need  more 
students,  better  students.  But, 
there  are  a lot  of  graduates  who 
are  leaving  nursing  if  they  can 
find  something  else  to  do.  That's 
an  awful  waste  of  good  nurses  as 
well  as  money  that  has  gone  into 
their  training.  What  I'd  like  to  see 
is  an  active  program  aimed  to- 
ward real  job  satisfaction  for  ev- 
ery nurse  whether  she  is  doing 


staff  nursing,  private  duty  or 
whatever. 

J.  F.  M. 

Dear  Editor: 

After  reading  the  article,  "Nur- 
ses want  Recognition  as  Individ- 
uals", in  the  June  Quarterly,  I'd 
like  to  make  a suggestion  that 
would  make  all  nurses  every- 
where more  satisfied  with  their 
jobs;  and  everyone  happier,  too. 
I do  not  wish  to  infer  that  I have 
the  panacea  for  all  existing  ills, 
just  a little  oil  to  help  start  the 
wheels  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Why  don't  we  all  do  a right 
about  face  and  try  to  be  pleasan- 
ter, kinder,  less  critical!  Do  we 
always  have  to  look  so  angry? 
Do  we  always  have  to  be  ready 
to  jump  on  others  about  some 
slight  error  or  infraction  of  a rule? 
Can't  we  be  more  human  and  less 
machine-like?  Everyone  works 
hard  but,  a friendly  smile  often 
works  magic  and  makes  work 
much  lighter.  How  about  consid- 
ering the  other  persons  feelings 
before  indulging  in  harsh  criti- 
cism, Anyone  can  criticise  but  it 
takes  an  artist  to  find  something 
good  in  everybody.  Moreover, 
the  experts  advise  that  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  criticise  it  should  be  pre- 
faced by  a complement  about  the 
person  or  the  job  she  does.  How 
long  since  is  it  that  any  of  us  has 
actually  received  a compliment 
for  a job  well  done,  but  just  let  us 
make  some  little  mistake?  When- 
ever a nurse,  or  anyone  for  that 
matter,  does  a good  job,  tell  her 
about  it;  it  works  like  magic;  her 
work  will  be  easier,  everyone  will 
be  happier  and  you,  yourself,  will 
feel  so  much  better  yourself. 

Signed,  A Bedside  Nurse 
— -please  turn  to  page  27 
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Past,  Present  and  Future  in  Nursing  at  M.G.H. 

RUTH  SLEEPER,  Director,  School  of  Nursing,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


NEAR  the  entrance  to  the  Sup- 
reme Court  Building  in  the 
city  of  Washington  there  is 
written  a simple  phrase  which 
seems  to  speak  most  aptly  for  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  nur- 
sing at  M.  G.  H.  The  phrase  reads 
simply  — "Past  is  prologue." 
The  past,  a preface,  an  explana- 
tion for  the  present,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  future.  We,  here 
tonight,  represent  the  past  of  nur- 
sing at  M.  G.  H.;  we  are  the  pres- 
ent, and  we  shall  in  some  small 
way,  alone,  and  with  great 
strength  together,  wield  an  ines- 
timable influence  on  the  future. 
This  brief  discussion  is  really 
about  us,  about  our  forbears  at 
M.  G.  H.,  and  about  the  future 
which  we  purposefully  or  unwit- 
tingly help  to  build. 

Our  ancestors  in  M.  G.  H.  nur- 
sing first  appear  in  print  in  1810 
when  letters  were  sent  out  reques- 
ting financial  aid  to  build  the  hos- 
pital. The  concept  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  nurse  was  a neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  hospital  staff, 
that  her  duties  were  laborious  and 
painfull,  that  she  should  be  a 
kindly  and  discreet  women,  skill- 
ed in  the  care  of  the  sick.  How- 
ever, no  mention  was  made  of 
what  skills  she  should  possess  or 
how  her  skills  were  to  be  devel- 
oped. She  was,  it  is  presumed, 
to  have  been  a born  nurse  for 
whom  nothing  more  by  the  way 
of  preparation  was  required. 

These  nurses,  as  befitted  the 
young  woman  of  the  1800's  re- 
mained properly  in  the  back- 
ground. But  in  1862,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  men  had  gone  to  war, 
they  reappear  in  the  hospital  his- 


tory. caring  for  patients  in  the 
large,  airy  wards  with  bright  car- 
pets and  flowering  plants,  but 
washing  the  foul  bandages  in  the 
bathrooms  off  the  wards,  living 
between  the  -wards  with  no  bed 
rooms  to  call  their  own,  "hard 
pressed  because  there  were  no 
recovery  rooms  connected  with 
the  Dome",  and  patients  had  to  be 
taken  directly  to  the  wards  in  the 
various  stages  of  etherization  — 
an  arrangement  — "very  hard  for 
small  number  of  nurses  allowed 
to  the  ward." 

In  1863,  at  the  time  of  the  Bos- 
ton riot,  she  emerges  again,  work- 
ing in  the  accident  ward,  pointing 
out  as  a result  of  these  experienc- 
es "the  need  for  educating  women 
in  the  art  of  nursing  the  sick  — 
an  art  which  up  to  that  time  they 
had  apparently  beetn  supposed 
to  know  by  intuition,  — blamed 
for  their  ignorance  if  they  failed 
in  some  point,"  and  — "repriman 
ded  rather  unpleasantly  if  they 
knew  too  much." 

So  our  ancestors  paved  the  way 
for  the  School  which  was  "to  open 
a new  career  for  women"  in  1873. 
The  Trustees  proposed  at  that 
time  to  assign  two  wards  in  "The 
Brick"  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
School.  "The  Brick"  was  chosen 
for  this  trial  because  of  its  pecul- 
iar appropriateness.  It  stood  by 
itself;  it  represetnted  both  medical 
and  surgical  departments;  and  it 
offered  the  hard  labor  desirable 
for  the  training  of  nurses.  In  spite 
of  this  assignment,  the  trustees 
specified  that  training  essential  to 
good  nursing  should  be  given, 
and  by  1875  the  value  of  the 
School  was  demonstrated  to  the 
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extent  that  all  wards  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  In  fact,  in  ,876  the  an- 
nual report  states  that  "these 
women  with  right  notions  of  their 
duties  will  eventually  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  sick  of  all  classes 
in  the  community."  The  notions 
apparently  were  right  for  each 
succeeding  report  records  the 
progress  of  the  School. 

To  separate  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  even  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion  seems  al- 
most impossible.  In  a sense,  I 
have  summarized  a bit  of  our 
past.  Will  the  present  begin  with 
the  years  that  we  who  are  here 
tonight  have  known?  If  so,  the 
present  for  some  is  this  twentieth 
century;  for  others  it  is  only  the 
years  of  rapid  change  since  World 
War  I.  Or,  shall  the  present  be- 
gin when  the  philosophies  of  ed- 
ucation and  principles  of  nursing 
simulate  our  own  today?  If  so, 
the  present  is  in  truth  ageless.  To 
sense  this  fact  I would  refer  you 
to  a small  volume  in.  our  nursing 
literature.  If  you  are  in  active 
practice,  you  will  find  lonsolation, 
encouragement  and  relaxation. 
If  you  are  no  longer  active  in 
nursing,  you  will  find  sheer  joy 
in  reading  its  pages  again.  I re- 
fer to  our  own  Miss  Parson's 
History  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  There  you  will  find  re- 
corded that  in  1879  Mrs.  Parkman 
requested  an  endowment  for  the 
School;  that  in  1881  Miss  Maxwell 
"found  insufficient  and  unsuit- 
able accomodations  for  the  nur- 
ses, and  the  scarcity  of  applicants 
a problem."  It  is  added  further 
that  "the  excessively  hard  work 
in  the  School  was  evidently  be- 
coming a detriment  to  its  popular- 
ity." 


And  for  the  years  through  the 
90's  Miss  Parsons  writes  — "it  al- 
ways seemed  as  if  more  was  re- 
quired from  the  pupils  than  was 
humanly  possible  to  accomplish 
but  the  pupils  learned  under  that 
system  that  their  capacities  exten- 
ded their  expectations." 

But  there  were  tragic  and  amus- 
ing occurrences  in  those  days  as 
there  are  today.  It  was  doubt- 
less no  error  that  heat  was  not 
piped  into  the  rooms  in  Thayer 
for  bedrooms  were  not  commonly 
heated  in  the  80's.  But  it  must 
surely  have  been  a surprise  to  all 
concerned  that  the  beds  furnished 
for  the  new  residence  were  with- 
out springs. 

How  the  nursing  care  of  patients 
changed  over  the  years  can  best 
be  traced  through  the  records  of 
medical  science  here  and  in  other 
institutions.  The  post-operative 
patients  to  special  from  this  new 
"etherization;"  the  first  TPRs  tak- 
en by  the  nurses  when  Linda 
Richards  ordered  a thermometer 
for  the  School  in  1874;  the  gradual 
changes  in  nursing  routines  when 
Dr.  Homans  first  operated  with  the 
antiseptic  techniques,  when  Dr. 
Wright's  pathology  laboratory 
was  opened  in  1896  and  when  X- 
Ray  was  established  in  that  same 
year  by  Dr.  Todd.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  the  new  develop- 
ments changed  those  quiet,  airy 
wards  into  busy  human  but  equ- 
all  human  laboratories.  The  time 
absorbing  typhoid  baths  of  the 
early  1900's,  the  dakins  dressings 
for  the  empyema  patients  of  the 
postwar  years  of  World  War  I. 
The  ineviable  transfers  from  upper 
wards  to  C and  D and  back  again. 
The  addition  of  300  semi-private 
beds  on  the  opening  of  the  Baker 
Memorial  in  1930. 

— please  turn  to  page  56 
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M. 

G.  H.  HOMECOMING 

The  Dates: 
The  Place: 
The  Purpose: 

June  14-15,  1947 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Home  coming  of  all  classes 
Renewal  of  old  friendships 
Reorientation  to  our  M.  G H. 

A preview  of  the  M.  G.  H.  of  the  future 

The  Program: 

Intriguing!  Interesting!  Instructing!  Entertaining! 

Saturday,  June  14 

Registration  opens  at  10  a m.  in  the  Rotunda 

of  the  Moseley  Building 

1 1 - 1 2:00  noon 

Planned  Tour,  Movies,  Set  ups  of  Teaching  Aids 

12:00-12:30  p.m. 

Organ  Music  in  the  Chapel 

12:30-2:30  p.m. 

Luncheon — The  Bulfinch  Lawn 
(Given  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital) 

2:00-2:30  p.m. 

Organ  Music  in  the  Chapel 

2:30-4:00  p.m. 

Nursing  Demonstration 

Upper  O.P.D.  Ampitheatre 

Symposium 

4:00-5:00  p.m. 

Planned  Tours,  Movies,  Set  ups  of  Teaching 
Aids 

7:00  p.m. 

Dinner — Hotel  Vendome — $3.50  (tax  and  gra- 
tuities inc.)  The  Speaker — Dr.  Oliver  Cope 

Sunday,  June  15 

1 :00-3:00  p.m. 

Planned  Tours  of  the  Hospital  and  Set  ups  of 
Teaching  Aids 

2:00-3:00  p.m. 

Organ  Music  in  the  Chapel 

1 2:00-3:00  p m. 

Dinner,  individual  arrangements 

3:00-5:00  p.m. 

Afternoon  Tea  at  the  Walcott  House 
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MORE  THAN  500  ALUMNAE 
"COME  HOME" 

During  the  Home  Coming  week- 
end, June  14  and  15,  more  than  500 
of  our  alumnae  came  back  to  see 
their  MGH  family,  to  visit  with 
their  classmates  and  friends.  If 
you  were  unable  to  be  present, 
keep  in  touch  with  your  alumnae 
association.  There  will  surely  be 
another  reunion  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

Most  of  those  present  came  from 
metropoliatn  Boston  area.  New 
England  and  New  York.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Guest  Book,  however, 
several  of  our  alumnae  came 
quite  a distant.  Evelyn  Baker 
Durno  (1928)  came  all  the  way 
from  Oregon;  Helmi  Salmi  Junnila 
( 1926)  from  Illinois;  and  Helen 
Buchner  Simonson  (1924)  and 
Margaret  Heyse  (1937)  from 
Michigan. 

COMMENTS  AT  THE 
HOME  COMING 

"Isn't  it  wonderful  to  get  back 
"home"  and  see  so  many  happy, 
familiar  faces." 

"We  should  do  this  every  year." 

"It's  better  to  have  a big  reunion 
every  five  years." 

"Why  didn't  the  alumnae  start 
having  reunions  like  this  50  years 
ago." 

"Everything  is  so  changed.  I'd 
get  lost  if  I got  out  of  sight  of  the 
main  entrance." 

"I  let  my  alumnae  membership 
drop,  but  I'm  sending  my  $3.00 
and  application  as  soon  as  I get 
back  home.  I don't  want  to  miss 
any  alumnae  activity." 

"I  envy  those  classes  — 1929, 
1931,  1937  — and  the  others  that 


keep  in  touch  with  their  members 
regularly." 

"What  amazed  me  more  than 
anything  else,  is  the  remarkable 
endurance  of  the  female  larynx." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Faxon 
In  speaking  of  the  contributions 
of  the  MGH  to  the  war  Dr.  Oliver 
Cope,  in  his  talk  at  the  HOME 
COMING  DINNER  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  on  Saturday  Eve.,  June 
14th,  said,  in  effect,  that  what  has 
been  accomplished  is  somewhat 
lop-sided,  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences,  but  that  com- 
mensurate progress  has  not  been 
made  in  the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities.  He  said  that  this  has 
been  equally  true  of  the  entire 
world  as  well  as  of  the  world  of 
MGH. 

MESSAGES  FROM  AFAR 
Telegram  from  Springfield,  Il- 
linois: "Wish  we  could  be  with 

you  but  shall  be  there  in  spirit. 
Rememberances  to  Miss  McCrae, 
Miss  Johnson  and  our  classmates. 

Mildred  Alexander  Campbell 

(1930) 

EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTER  FROM 

HENDERSONVILLE,  N.  C. 

Agnes  Peltz  Lapp  (1922) 

"The  invitation  to  the  Reunion 
of  graduates  of  the  M.  G.  H.  has 
been  tacked  on  my  bedroom  door 
reminding  me  to  write  and  say, 
'"I'll  be  there."  But  today  I am 
blue  because  I know  find  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  come.  I 
know  from  past  experiences  at 
such  gatherings  just  what  I shall 
miss  and  I am  hoping  that  there 
will  be  some  one  there  who  will 
also  miss  me. 

Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth  (1897) 
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IS  IT  possible  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  individual  counseling  to 
socially  and  economically  de- 
prived youths  whose  parents  do 
not  solicit  help  through  the  ordin- 
ary channels  of  child  guidance? 
Might  a friendly  approach  to  par- 
ents and  their  sons  lead  them  to 
accept  a program  of  guidance 
during  the  period  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  that  would  serve  as 
a character  building  force  for  boys 
on  the  verge  of  difficulty  with  the 
law?  Questions  such  as  these 
prompted  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot  to  establish  the  Cambridge- 
Somerville  Youth  Study  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  in  a selected 
group  of  boys  the  growth  of  char- 
acter, with  particular  attention  to 
preventing  the  development  of  de- 
linquent careers. 

In  1935,  the  cooperation  of  the 
schools  in  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Cambridge  and  Somerville,  Mass- 
achuestts,  was  obtained  to  partic- 
ipate in  a ten-year  study.  The 
schools  and  local  social  agencies 
dealing  with  children  were  asked 
to  refer  boys  up  to  ten  years  of  age 
who  were  considered  "difficult”, 
and  others  regarded  as  "average". 
The  latter  group  was  included  to 
remove  any  stigma  which  might 
be  attached  to  inclusion  in  a study 
identified  only  with  problem  boys. 
Psychological  and  physical  exam- 
inations in  the  schools  were  fol- 
lowed by  home  visits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  developmental 


and  social  histories.  In  most  in- 
stances, an  explanation  of  the 
worker's  interest  in  the  boy's 
health,  school  progress,  and  so- 
cial development  was  sufficient  to 
elicit  a favorable  response  from 
parent  so  that  pertinent  material 
concerning  the  boy  and  his  fam- 
ily were  readily  given.  The  wor- 
ker was  fortified  with  a letter  from 
the  superintendent  of  schools  sta- 
ting that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
study  and  approved  of  its  objec- 
tives. 

Of  approximately  1800  refer- 
rals, 325  boys  were  selected  for 
treatment  and  matched  with  a sim- 
ilar number  of  boys  acting  as  a 
control  group  and  not  subject  to 
treatment.  The  workers  made 
clear  to  the  family  that  they  were 
especially  interested  in  a partic- 
ular boy,  but  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  the  whole  family.  In  many 
instances  considerable  time  and 
effort  were  spent  on  a pressing 
family  or  sibling  problem  about 
which  something  had  to  be  done 
before  the  parents  were  ready  to 
consider  with  the  worker  the  in- 
terest of  a son  who  might  or  might 
not  have  been  their  major  concern 
at  the  moment. 

Time  spent  in  helping  a family 
plan  about  the  care  of  a feeble- 
minded epileptic  girl  or  in  assist- 
ing a distraught  mother,  recently 
deserted  by  her  husband,  to  ob- 
tain adequate  financial  assistance 
for  her  large  family,  was  worth- 
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while  since  it  was  often  through 
these  efforts  that  the  family  gained 
an  appreciation  of  our  interest. 
Not  all  families  had  such  immedi- 
ate problems,  but  in  general  their 
response  to  treatment  was  that  of 
acceptance  and  confidence  in  our 
efforts. 

The  worker's  approach  to  both 
the  family  and  child  was  an  ex- 
pression of  friendliness  and  a wish 
to  be  of  help  in  whatever  manner 
might  benefit  the  boy.  Once  per- 
mission to  work  with  the  boy  had 
been  obtained  from  the  family, 
attention  was  turned  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a meaningful  relation- 
ship with  him.  Workers  used  va- 
rious approaches  as  suited  their 
own  experience  and  the  child's 
personality  and  interests.  For  the 
most  part  such  varied  activities  as 
overnight  camping,  swimming, 
boxing,  trips  to  museums,  help 
with  school  work  served  in  gaining 
the  boy's  confidence  and  accep- 
tance. Referrals  were  made  fo 
settlements,  hospitals,  child  guid- 
ance and  psychiatric  clinics  when 
needed.  It  was  the  role  of  the 
worker  to  maintan  a friendly,  ac- 
tive relationship  with  the  boy  over 
the  years  so  that  he  felt  secure  in 
knowing  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened, he  had  an  understanding 
adult  friend  upon  whom  he  could 
depend.  He  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  individual  regardless 
of  what  others  thought  of  him.  Be- 
sides offering  counsel  in  practical 
situations,  the  worker  attempted  to 
aid  the  boy  in  acguiring  some 
understanding  of  himself  and  his 
environment  as  a means  to 
achievement  of  personal  growth. 
The  worker  also  endeavored  to  in- 
terpret the  boy's  needs  and  per- 
sonality to  his  parents,  teachers, 
and  others  in  the  community  so 
that  they  might  better  appreciate 


his  assets  and  make  some  allow- 
ance for  his  liabilities. 

Our  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram has  led  to  the  conviction  that 
willingness  on  the  part  of  an  agen- 
cy to  take  the  initiative  in  estab- 
lishing a meaningful  relationship 
plays  a constructive  part  in  the 
development  of  a child's  person- 
ality, especially  for  those  boys 
who  have  no  pronounced  neurot- 
ic pattern,  but  who  are  surrounded 
by  pernicious  influences.  A siz- 
able proportion  of  the  325  cases 
falls  into  this  category. 

This  paper  presents  a case  study 
of  Joseph,  of  dull-normal  intelli- 
gence, who  at  age  10  was  con- 
fronted with  the  adverse  social  fac- 
tors of  a poverty-stricken  home  in 
a highly  delinquent  neighbor- 
hood, an  illiterate  mother,  a long 
deceased  father,  and  a brother 
who  had  many  court  appearan- 
ces. The  boy  himself  suffered 
from  a serious  physical  impair- 
ment and  was  retarded  in  school. 
Treatment  was  carried  on  by  a 
nurse,  one  of  the  co-authors.  She 
utilized  her  professional  know- 
ledge and  skill  to  work  out  plans 
for  his  medical  care  and  to  edu- 
cate him  with  respect  to  personal 
. and  social  hygiene.  She  also 
helped  the  schools  and  other  com- 
munity agencies  to  see  this  boy's 
needs  in  a new  light  and  to  plan 
more  helpfully  for  him.  By  the 
time  the  worker  had  succeeded  in 
clearing  up  the  physical  difficulty, 
a firm  relationship  had  been  es- 
tablished with  both  the  boy  and 
his  mother,  which  was  maintained 
throughout  the  boy'  school  period 
and  in  his  early  days  of  war  work. 
In  spite  of  low  intelligence,  poor 
academic  achievement,  and  bad- 
ly scarred  eardrums,  the  boy  was 
accepted  by  the  Navy.  The  work- 
er's interest  and  influence  have 
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carried  on  throughout  his  career  in 
service. 

Description  of  Work  with  the  Boy* 

Joseph  was  referred  by  his  third 
grade  teacher  because  he  was  a 
serious  behavior  problem.  She 
described  him  as  very  irritable 
with  frequent  temper  outbursts, 
and  checked  as  characteristic 
traits:  "Cheats,  is  jealous,  coward- 
ly, a show-off,  resents  criticism, 
blames  others  for  his  difficulties, 
talks  incessantly,  is  dull,  has  poor 
work  habits,  and  is  a poor  sport." 
She  considered  him  sly,  crafty, 
and  light-fingered,  since  as  a sec- 
ond-grader, he  had  carried  the  key 
to  the  school  money-box  home  in 
his  shoe.  In  third  grade  he  was 
becoming  increasingly  belliger- 
ent, sullen,  and  defiant,  wrote  ob- 
scene notes  and  drew  suggestive 
pictures  of  girls.  Added  to  his  be- 
havior problems,  a chronic,  vile- 
smelling otitis  media  caused 
teachers  to  withdraw  from  him 
physically  and  other  pupils  to 
push  him  away  with  the  taunt, 
"You  stink!  Get  away  from  me." 

The  initial  home  visit  revealed 
that  the  father  had  died  in  an  ac- 
cident eight  years  earlier.  The 
parents  were  Portuguese  peasants 
by  birth,  and  the  mother  could 
neither  read  nor  write  and 
spoke  very  broken  English. 
She  was  aware  of  her  own 
educational  handicaps  and  of 
her  children's  limitations,  saying 
"None  of  my  kids  are  smart,  but  I 
was  never  smart  in  school.  When 
I came  from  Portugal,  all  they 
would  let  me  do  in  school  was 
sew."  She  was  rearing  her  five 
children  with  the  help  of  five  dol- 
lars a week  from  Public  Welfare 
and  some  contribution  from  a 
daughter  on  W.  P.  A.  The  eldest 

* By  Margaret  G.  Reilly 


son,  24,  had  recently  married  and 
left  home.  He  had  been  in  court 
repeatedly  for  larceny  and  tres- 
passing; it  was  a relief  to  the  moth- 
er to  have  him  out  of  the  home, 
especially  since  he  had  constant- 
ly bossed  and  threatened  Joseph. 
The  second  child,  a dull  girl  of  19, 
had  a W.  P.  A.  job  and  earned  $9 
a week.  A boy  of  15  was  doing 
poorly  in  trade  school,  but  was 
making  a fair  social  adjustment; 
and  a girl  of  14  was  also  doing 
poorly  in  school.  The  mother  was 
pessimistic  and  full  of  complaints 
— against  the  school,  " 'cause  they 
pick  on  my  children"  — against 
the  hospital,  "Joe  goes  there  for 
two  years  but  they  don't  do  him 
no  good"  — and  against  the  Wel- 
fare because  they  would  not  in- 
crease her  allowance.  "No  one 
never  do  nothin'  for  my  kids.  Ev- 
eryone promises  to  send  them  to 
camp,  but  they  never  go." 

A little  more  than  a year  elap- 
sed between  the  original  home 
visit  and  the  beginning  of  treat- 
ment, a delay  necessitated  by  the 
evaluation  and  pairing  for  pur- 
poses of  research.  It  was  the 
worker's  impression  that  while  the 
mother  appreciated  the  interest 
shown  in  the  boy,  she  had  a low- 
grade  mentality  and  that  long  de- 
pendence on  Welfare  had  built  up 
an  attitude  of  expecting  and  seek- 
ing aid  from  anyone  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  Hence  the 
worker  decided  to  confine  her  ef- 
forts to  the  boy's  health  and  school 
problems  and  not  become  involv- 
ed in  the  economic  situation.  She 
believed  this  approach  would 
make  for  better  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  the  study  and 
would  lead  to  her  acceptance  on 
an  entirely  different  basis  from 
those  who  had  given  relief. 

Joseph  himself,  the  youngest  of 
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the  family,  was  now  10  years  10 
months  of  age  and  was  repeating 
third  grade,  having  also  spent  two 
years  in  second.  In  spite  of  con- 
tinued treatment  at  a local  hos- 
pital clinic,  Joe's  ears  were  still 
discharging  purulent,  foul-smell- 
ing matter,  and  he  would  not  let 
his  mother  put  drops  in  them  be- 
cause the  medication  burned. 
Not  only  was  he  handicapped  in 
social  relationships  because  of  his 
ailment,  but  he  was  also  threaten- 
ed by  lake  of  educational  status 
because  of  inability  to  learn  at  the 
normal  rate.  This  was  aggrava- 
ted by  a severe  reading  disability. 
Achievement  tests  showed  that  he 
had  progressed  to  the  second 
grade  level  in  arithmetic,  consis- 
tent with  his  general  mental  level, 
but  had  failed  hopelessly  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  spell.  Intelligence 
quotients  obtained  at  this  time  and 
subsequently  were  either  in  the 
high  70's  or  low  80's.  Despite  re- 
peated failure,  the  school  had 
neither  diagnosed  his  problem  ad- 
equately nor  provided  a plan 
suitable  to  his  needs  and  limita- 
tions. 

Before  launching  upon  the 
program  of  health  care  and 
interpretation  to  the  school,  the 
worker  initiated  a treatment  re- 
lationship with  Joseph  by  tak- 
ing him  and  one  of  his  friends 
to  visit  a museum.  The  boys  were 
eager  to  go,  though  a little  tense 
and  very  much  on  their  good  be- 
havior. Later  they  were  taken  to 
a restaurant,  an  event  in  their 
lives  since  neither  had  ever  had 
such  an  experience.  They  talked 
spontaneously  about  home,  school 
and  delinquent  people  whom  they 
knew  — such  as  women  who  em- 
barrass their  children  by  stealing, 
and  "a  guy  who  is  fresh"  steals 
and  does  all  sorts  of  bad  things 


and  "don't  know  how  to  fight  good 
but  just  tries  to  bite  everybody." 
The  worker  responded  to  the  con- 
versation with  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. The  significance  to  Joseph 
of  this  attention  was  later  learned 
from  the  teacher,  who  told  how  he 
had  recounted  every  detail  of  his 
trip. 

Because  the  worker  believed 
Joe  was  not  receiving  adequate 
treatment  for  his  ears,  she  arrang- 
ed for  a thorough  physical  exam- 
ination at  another  hospital  clinic. 
The  examination  showed  him  to  be 
undernourished  and  in  need  of 
further  treatment  for  his  ears.  The 
worker  demonstrated  proper  care 
of  the  ears  to  the  mother  and  con- 
stantly encouraged  both  her  and 
the  boy  to  carry  out  the  medical 
recommendations,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  condition  finally 
cleared  up.  There  were  repeated 
check-ups  at  the  hospital  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  these  served  as 
social  and  educational  experienc- 
es for  Joe,  for  he  and  the  worker 
usually  had  lunch  with  doctors 
and  nurses  in  the  hospital  caf- 
eteria. Sometimes  a doctor  would 
say,  "Boy,  you  are  lucky  to  know 
her  (worker).  You'll  get  the  best 
attention  in  this  hospital.  She 
only  picks  the  best."  Such  re- 
marks not  only  gave  the  worker 
added  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
boy  and  his  mother,  but  gave  fur- 
ther incentive  for  carrying  out 
treatment.  As  a health  precaution 
and  to  improve  his  appearance, 
Joseph  was  given  a warm  coat 
and  cap.  On  the  basis  of  the 
hospital's  statement,  camp  place- 
ment was  arranged  for  the  boy 
and  free  milk  was  obtained  at 
school. 

Meanwhile  the  worker  was  also 
active  in  dealing  with  Joe's  school 
difficulties.  Frequent  school  visits 


were  made  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral months  to  help  both  principal 
and  teachers  gain  a better  appre- 
ciation of  Joseph's  handicaps. 
Often  the  worker  stayed  to  chat 
with  the  teachers  around  the  lunch 
table,  thereby  bringing  an  inform- 
ality and  friendliness  into  her  re- 
lationship with  them.  Their  coop- 
eration was  enlisted  in  working 
out  a plan  for  giving  Joseph  help 
in  reading,  and  in  taking  a more 
personal  interest  in  him.  The 
boy's  behavior  improved  almost 
immediately,  and  the  teacher  was 
enthusiastic.  This  change,  of 
course,  did  not  last  and  several 
months  later  the  teacher  reported, 
"School  work  has  improved 
somewhat  but  is  not  satisfactory. 
He  will  be  promoted,  but  he  really 
is  not  ready  for  the  next  grade. 
He  is  restless,  sometimes  he  be- 
comes quite  difficult.  If  I did  not 
have  you  to  hold  over  him  some- 
times, it  would  be  impossible  to 
manage  him.  If  I just  mention  your 
name,  he  calms  down,  and  when 
I tell  him  that  I have  seen  you, 
he  asks,  'What  did  you  tell  her? 
You  didn't  tell  her  anything  bad, 
did  you?'  " 

This  report,  six  months  after  the 
beginning  of  treatment,  shows  the 
boy  not  altogether  secure  with  the 
worker,  but  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing her  good  will.  It  also  indicates 
how  an  adult  may  use  the  threat 
of  informing  the  boy's  friend  as  a 
measure  to  control  him,  thereby 
reactivating  his  basic  insecurity 
and  frequently  jeopardizing  treat- 
ment. Had  it  been  later,  Joseph 
would  have  been  sufficiently  se- 
cure not  to  be  unduly  concerned 
by  what  the  teacher  said,  but  in 
the  initial  period  of  establishing 
himself  with  the  worker,  such 
threats  might  well  have  discour- 
aged him.  It  required  time  and 


tact  to  convey  to  the  teachers  that 
such  methods  of  control  were  not 
desirable. 

During  the  next  few  years  the 
boy's  problem  centered  mainly 
around  school  adjustment.  Al- 
though at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
tutoring  in  reading  had  increased 
his  achievement  to  a level  con- 
sistent with  his  mental  age,  his  in- 
ability to  keep  up  with  the  regu- 
lar grade  work  was  a constant 
source  of  frustration  which  fre- 
quently found  expression  in  an- 
tagonism toward  his  teachers. 
The  school  eventually  decided  to 
place  him  in  a class  for  retarded 
pupils.  This  was  extremely  up- 
setting to  the  boy  and  his  mother, 
but  the  worker  pointed  out  its  ad- 
vantages, and  their  confidence  in 
her  judgment  was  an  important 
factor  in  their  eventual  acceptance 
of  the  plan.  While  Joe's  mastery 
of  academic  subject  matter  was 
not  appreciably  furthered  by 
special  class  placement,  his  abili- 
ty to  help  other  boys  in  his  class 
with  reading,  on  the  basis 
of  the  tutoring  he  had  re- 
ceived, gave  him  a real  sense 
of  accomplishment.  During  this 
period  the  teachers  placed  so 
much  confidence  in  him  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  bank  to  cash  their 
checks  and  was  found  completely 
trustworthy. 

Throughout  the  years  the  wor- 
ker also  fostered  in  Joseph  recrea- 
tional interests  and  religious  par- 
ticipation. A second  summer  at 
camp  further  built  up  his  health 
and  gave  him  the  social  satisfac- 
tion of  being  pronounced  an  ex- 
cellent camper.  During  the  win- 
ters Joe  was  often  taken  to  points 
of  interest  such  as  the  airport,  the 
zoo,  and  museums.  On  these  trips 
Joe  manifested  natural  leadership 
and  usually  had  the  group  of  boys 
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around  him  laughing  at  his  re- 
marks. That  he  enjoyed  these 
visits  with  the  worker  was  brought 
out  in  an  interview  with  the  moth- 
er. "Oh,  Miss  Reilly,  Joe  loves  to 
go  places  with  you,  and  he  has 
saved  all  the  letters  and  postcards 
you  have  sent  him.  He  was 
heartbroken  the  other  day  be- 
cause he  lost  his  wallet  with  all 
your  letters  in  it."  In  the  early 
years  the  worker  helped  Joseph 
meet  new  experiences  by  going 
with  him  to  a first  meeting  or  by  an 
assurance  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceived by  an  interested  staff  mem- 
ber. His  friends  were  included 
whenever  he  wished,  and  the  wor- 
ker thus  became  accepted  by  the 
boy's  contemporaries. 

No  regular  interviews  were 
scheduled  for  a formal  discussion 
of  problems,  but  the  worker  took 
advantage  of  many  occasions 
when  spontaneous  conversations 
revealed  the  boy's  need  for  a 
more  socially  acceptable  attitude 
or  insight  into  the  cause  of  his  un- 
satisfactory behavior.  When  nec- 
essary the  worker  did  not  hesitate 
to  initiate  the  discussion  of  a prob- 
lem or  to  express  disapproval 
when  the  occasion  warranted.  In 
adolescence  she  discussed  with 
Joe  personal  and  sex  hygiene  and 
relationship  with  girls;  and  when 
she  found  he  was  going  into  the 
Navy,  she  prepared  him  by  dis- 
cussing social  hygiene  in  a very 
realistic  way,  showing  him  pic- 
tures used  in  social  hygiene 
classes  of  venerable  diseases. 
That  this  served  as  valuable  prep- 
aration was  brought  out  by  his 
later  description  of  his  and  his 
buddies'  reaction  to  the  Navy's 
hygiene  program.  "You  know. 
Miss  Reilly,  it  was  lucky  you  gave 
me  those  talks  and  showed  me 
those  pictures  before  I went  to  the 


Navy.  Gee,  were  the  other  guys 
scared!  This  guy  here  (referring 
to  a friend)  was  so  scared  he 
couldn't  open  his  eyes,  and  anoth- 
er guy  just  puked  on  the  floor. 
Gee,  I saw  the  pictures  three 
times  and  wasn't  scared  a bit." 

In  the  matter  of  religion  she  in- 
terpreted to  the  mother  the  boy's 
need  to  withdraw  from  the  Portu- 
guese church,  where  he  could  not 
understand  the  service,  and  ob- 
tained her  permission  for  him  to 
transfer  his  attendance  to  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  where  his  friends 
attended.  She  also  talked  with 
him  at  intervals  about  the  ideals 
and  attitudes  of  Richard  Cabot, 
especially  his  interest  in  the 
healthy  development  of  boys. 
That  this  became  a real  motivat- 
ing force  in  Joe's  life  was  attested 
by  his  noticing  Dr.  Cabot's  por- 
trait on  the  study  wall  and  ex- 
claiming, "That's  a swell  guy." 
He  was  also  given  some  under- 
standing of  the  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  Study,  especially  that 
he  was  one  of  a pair  to  be  chosen 
for  treatment.  Upon  one  of  his 
leaves  from  the  Navy  he  remarked 
to  the  worker,  "I'd  certainly  like  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  my 
twin"  — referring  to  the  control 
boy.  "Gee,  I hope  I beat  him 
out." 

Shortly  before  he  reached  16,  Jo- 
seph discussed  with  the  worker  his 
ambivalent  attitude  toward  school 
finally  deciding  to  leave  as  soon 
as  he  legally  could,  and  take  a de- 
fense job.  On  his  first  job  he 
earned  $37.50  a week  as  a helper. 
In  the  next  three  months  he  had 
changed  jobs  three  times,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  all  to  hard. 
The  many  jobs  available  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  go  from  one  to 
another,  and  while  he  talked 
about  the  fact  that  "just  as  soon 
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as  the  war  is  over,  us  guys  will  be 
out  of  luck,"  and  realized  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a steady  job, 
the  lure  of  high  wages  was  too 
much  for  him. 

Joseph  also  had  some  insights 
into  his  abilities,  as  seen  by  com- 
ments made  when  talking  about 
school.  "Guess  my  brains  are  in 
my  hands,”  and  "The  job  I'd  like 
best  would  be  helper  on  a truck." 
He  expressed  a half-hearted  de- 
sire to  go  to  night  school  and  was 
interestea  in  being  tutored  one 
night  a week,  but  was  not  able  to 
carry  through  either  of  these  plans. 
Gradually,  however,  he  became 
more  stable  in  his  work  through 
satisfaction  on  the  job.  This  was 
in  part  due  to  an  understanding 
employer.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  interested  in  normal  adoles- 
cent activities  and  was  taking  a 
more  active  part  in  support  of  his 
home. 

The  principal  and  teacher  re- 
ported with  amusement  Joe's  visit 
to  school  after  establishing  him- 
self as  a working  man.  "There 
certainly  is  a change  in  Joe's  ap- 
pearance; he  really  is  a fine  look- 
ing young  man  dressed  up  in  his 
new  clothes,  and  when  he  con- 
fided that  he  sometimes  makes  as 
much  as  S56  a week,  we  gasped, 
and  he  said,  'Gee,  Miss  Jones,  I 
bet  I'm  making  more  money  than 
you  are  now!' " 

As  he  approached  the  age  of  17, 
he  consulted  the  worker  about  the 
advisability  of  getting  into  the  ser- 
vice. "All  the  guys  are  leaving 
around  our  way,  but  my  mother 
does  not  want  me  to  go,  and  my 
brother  keeps  writing  to  wait  un- 
til I am  drafted."  In  talking  with 
the  worker,  it  was  seen  that  he 
was  quite  ambivalent.  After  sev- 
eral discussions  with  her  Joseph 
decided  to  postpone  enlistment 


for  the  time  being.  Five  months 
later  he  was  ready  to  take  this 
step,  and  having  won  his  mother's 
consent,  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

He  passed  the  physicals  and 
psychometric;  however,  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Navy  was  short- 
lived. Worker  received  several 
cards  from  Joseph  written  by 
someone  else.  When  she  inquired 
about  this,  he  replied  with  a letter 
explaining,  "You  know  I can't 
write."  Worker  suggested  that  he 
practice  on  her,  but  before  she 
could  get  an  answer  from  him, 
the  Red  Cress  telephoned  asking 
for  a verbal  report  on  what  was 
known  about  Joseph;  whether  or 
not  worker  felt  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  adjust  to  the  routine.  She 
gave  them  a resume  of  her  work 
over  the  years,  his  otitis  media, 
the  reading  handicap,  and  what 
was  likely  to  happen  when  he  was 
put  into  a difficult  situation  which 
required  reading  and  writing.  "If 
he  can  get  over  the  first  difficulties 
and  adjust  to  the  routine,  and  is 
handled  wisely  by  his  superior 
officer,  I know  he  will  adjust  and 
make  a willing  and  dependable 
sailor."  When  they  asked  what 
type  of  work  she  thought  he  would 
be  best  fitted  for,  cooking  was  sug- 
gested, for  it  was  known  from  ex- 
perience that  he  had  done  a good 
job  in  the  kitchen  of  a hospital. 
Worker  explained  that  his  first 
reaction  was  to  quit  when  things 
did  not  go  his  way,  but  if  he  were 
helped  to  realize  that  he  should 
remain,  and  if  kept  at  a job  not 
threatening  to  him,  she  felt  that  he 
could  make  the  grade. 

A month  later,  November  1944, 
Joseph  came  to  the  worker's  office 
with  two  friends,  a sailor  who  had 
been  in  boot  camp  with  him  and  a 
soldier  from  his  neighborhood. 

— please  turn  to  page  28 
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LETTER  from  POLAND 

Krakow,  July  11,  1947 
My  dear  friends: 

Within  several  days  I got  two 
packages  of  gifts  from  you  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  impressed 
I am  by  your  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness.  The  gifts  are 
lovely.  I got  a pair  of  shoes,  a 
black  sweater,  so  soft  and  com- 
fortable, two  pairs  of  hosiery, 
charming  little  handkerchiefs,  a 
lovely  pink  combination  and  a lot 
of  extremely  useful  and  almost 
priceless  little  things  like  pearl 
buttons.  Ivory  soap,  face  powder, 
etc.  I am  ever  so  thankful  for  ev- 
erything. But  even  more  than  all 
these  beautiful  things  I prize  the 
kind  hearts  who  think  of  their  col- 
leagues in  a far  off  country  and 
spend  all  the  time  and  money  to 
show  her  their  sympathy.  I wish 
I knew  enough  English  to  tell  you 
all  I should  like  to  — but  unfortun- 
ately I could  do  it  only  in  Polish 
and  I doubt  if  I could  make  myself 
understood  in  M.G.H. 

Your  kind  gifts  make  me  think 
of  my  young  days  of  which  so 
many  I spent  in  your  dear  old 
school.  I wonder  if  there  is  any 
one  of  my  classmates  among  you? 
I should  love  to  know.  You  might 
be  interested  to  hear  that  we  work 
hard  on  nursing  education  in  Po- 
land. Since  the  war  we  are  trying 
to  include  midwifery  in  the  basic 
course,  at  least  in  some  schools. 
One  of  them  is  ours.  There  are  at 
present  8 nursing  schools  and  3 
nursing  and  midwifery  schools  in 
Poland  — and  we  hope  to  have 
nine  more  next  year.  This  means 
a great  development  as  all  our 
schools  but  one  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Our  living  and  working  condi- 
tions are  of  course  difficult,  just  as 
it  was  after  the  first  world  war. 


But  we  try  to  do  all  we  can  to  build 
up  a normal  life  again.  Much 
has  been  done  already.  And  the 
U.S.A.  has  helped  a lot  to  bring 
relief  to  us. 

Once  more  — much  love  and 
thanks  to  everyone  of  you.  If 
there  is  anyone  among  you  who 
knew  Mary  Wiszniewska,  the 
other  Polish  nurse  who  was  with 
me  in  the  M.  G.  H.,  she  wants  to 
send  her  love  to  you,  too. 

With  my  very  best  wishes  and 
most  affectionate  greetings, 

Teresa  Kulczynska  (MGH  1923) 
Assistant  to  the  Director 
University  School  of  Nursing 
and  Midwifery 
Krakow,  Poland 

DEAR  EDITOR  — continued  from  page  14 

Dear  Editor: 

I think  that  Mary  Wilson  111 
(1932)  should  be  commended  for 
her  efforts  in  getting  such  a large 
and  loyal  group  of  MGHers  to- 
gether in  New  Jersey.  We  all  need 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  a group 
that  has  our  interests  at  heart 
and  the  New  Jersey  alumnae 
have  certainly  shown  us  where 
their  loyalties  lie.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!  For  those  alumnae 
who  are  interested  in  the  group 
in  this  section,  Mrs.  Ill's  address 
is  441  Parker  Street,  Newark. 

Signed 

A member  of  the  W.C.M.G.H.  Club 


PHILOSOPHERS  CORNER 

"It  is  better  to  light  a can- 
dle than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." — Chinese  proverb 
"Doing  a common  thing  un- 
commonly well  often  brings 
success."  Heinz 

"Nothing  worth  having  can 
be  had  for  nothing:  every 
good  thing  has  its  price." 

Anon. 
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DELiNDUENT  BOY  — continued  from 
page  26 

"Well,  Miss  Reilly,  here  I am,  and 
if  it  wasn't  for  you,  I'd  never  have 
stuck  it  out  in  the  Navy.  At  first 
I liked  it  okay;  then  I didn't  like  it 
and  I wanted  to  get  out,  so  I just 
pretended  I couldn't  read  or  write. 
You  remember  in  the  postcards  I 
told  you  another  guy  was  writing 
for  me,  and  when  you  told  me  to 
start  practicing  on  you,  of  course, 

I couldn't  write  cause  I had  told 
the  officers  I couldn't  write.  Well, 
finally  they  put  me  in  the  hospital, 
and  they  asked  me  a lot  of  ques- 
tions and  things,  and  I couldn't 
answer.  Finally,  one  day  they 
called  me  into  a doctor's  office, 
and  he  started  asking  me  more 
questions.  Finally  he  said,  "Well, 
how  do  you  think  Miss  Reilly  is 
going  to  feel  if  you  act  like  this?' 
Gee,  when  he  said  your  name, 
you  could  have  hit  me!  I said, 
'Gee,  do  you  know  her,  too?'  Did 
he  laugh  — and  I said  to  him, 
'Well,  gee,  she  wouldn't  like  me 
acting  like  this.  It  would  make 
her  feel  sorry.'  He  said,  'Well 
Joseph,  can't  you  do  something 
about  it  to  make  Miss  Reilly  proud 
of  you?  She  thinks  you  are  a 
fine  boy.  She's  hoping  isn't  she, 
that  you  will  learn  to  be  a good 
cook  and  learn  a lot  in  the  Navy. 
How  about  it?'  I listened  to  him 
talking,  and  I finally  said,  'Okay, 
buddy,  you  don't  need  to  say 
another  thing.  You  win.  I'll  come 
through,'  and,  boy,  I did!  The 
funny  thing  is  that  I like  it  now. 

I have  a swell  job  helping  in  the 
kitchen,  and  that's  what  Im  going 
to  do  on  a boat.  I'm  glad  I didn't 
leave  the  Navy." 

On  a leave,  Joseph  visited  the 
office  and  related  in  his  own  amus- 
ing vein  a varity  of  incidents  and 
attitudes  indicative  of  his  good  ad- 


justment to  Navy  life.  He  talked 
of  his  attitude  toward  officers  and 
toward  other  sailors  both  colored 
and  white;  how  well  he  liked  the 
chaplain,  and  what  they  did 
about  their  spiritual  life  when  no 
chaplain  was  aboard.  He  de- 
scribed how  he  managed  tact- 
fully to  advise  the  Navy  doctor 
in  the  treatment  of  his  recurrent 
ear  trouble.  The  repeated  explo- 
sions of  the  guns  aboard  ship  had 
had  a devastating  effect  on  his 
ears,  and  the  old  trouble  had  re- 
turned. The  ship's  doctor  tried 
several  large  doses  of  penicillin 
without  any  noticeable  improve- 
ment and  finally  informed  Joseph 
that  it  was  a waste  of  penicillin  to 
continue  treatment.  Later,  when 
another  doctor  wanted  to  try  this 
drug,  Joe  said,  "Sir,  another  doc- 
tor told  me  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  use  penicillin,  so  if  you  don't 
mind.  I'd  prefer  to  save  it  for  a 
guy  who  really  needs  it.'  I was 
scared  to  death  he  might  throw  me 
in  the  brig  for  being  fresh,  but  he 
only  said,  'So  you  don't  want  to 
try  it,'  and  walked  away.  Next 
morning  he  came  by  and  said, 
'Good  morning,  son'  and  I said, 
'Good  morning.  Sir!'  Boy,  was  I 
relieved  there  was  no  hard  feeling. 
The  only  thing  that's  going  to 
cure  these  ears  is  getting  away 
from  gunfire." 

He  also  talked  about  how  on 
shore  leaves  he,  like  all  sailors, 
came  in  contact  with  a variety  of 
girls  and  how  he  steered  clear  of 
involvement  with  some  of  "those 
tramps."  He  added  that  the  best 
girl  he  met  was  a nurse  and  that 
she  had  invited  him  to  her  home 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  He  illus- 
trated his  ease  in  a social  situa- 
tion by  relating  that  while  danc- 
ing with  a "society  lady"  at  the 
Buddies'  Club,  he  asked  if  she 
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knew  the  worker  — "because  you 
have  to  talk  about  something  to  a 
lady  like  that.  She  said  she  knew 
you  well,  and  we  had  a swell  talk 
about  you  and  the  Study.  And, 
gee,  was  I glad  she  knew  you." 

Joseph's  plans  for  the  future 
show  a real  understanding  of  his 
limitations  and  a deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  his  mother. 
"That's  why  I want  to  meet  my 
brother  and  talk  over  with  him 
what  we  will  do.  We  want  to  get 
away  from  our  old  neighborhood. 
It's  too  noisy  and  crowded.  We 
want  to  get  our  whole  family  out 
in  the  country  where  we  can  get 
a house  and  small  garden.  Then 
I can  get  a job  truck  driving  — 
that's  what  I like  to  do  the  best." 

Comments* 

This  case  illustrates  an  ap- 
proach which  is  unorthodox  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  usual  child 
guidance  procedure.  The  worker 
not  only  took  the  initiative,  but 
continued  work  with  the  boys  over 
a long  period  of  time  regardless 
of  developments.  Much  could  be 
said  about  the  value  and  limita- 
tions of  this  approach,  but  I shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  two  as- 
pects; the  personality  and  meth- 
ods of  the  worker  and  some  of  the 
psychological  principles  which 
may  account  for  her  success  with 
this  boy. 

The  worker,  a nurse,  who  is  un- 
prejudiced by  formal  social  work 
training,  threw  herself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  family,  doing 
whatever  the  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  warrant.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  her  into  any 
category  in  relation  to  her  ap- 
proach to  the  family,  for  her  role 
j,  changed  with  each  new  situation 
— she  was  kindly,  she  was  in- 

* By  Robert  A.  Young 


dulgent,  she  was  critical,  she  was 
demanding,  she  was  authorita- 
tive, and  she  was  at  times  threat- 
ening. But  over  all  was  her  sin- 
cerity which  held  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  her  relationship  together. 
Naturally,  she  brought  into  her 
own  work  her  own  philosophies 
and  disciplines.  Being  a nurse, 
her  work  was  influenced  by  the 
nursing  point  of  view.  Being 
"spiritually  minded,"  a term  she 
often  used  in  speaking  of  herself, 
she  gave  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  religious  values.  But  through- 
out she  never  lost  sight  of  the  prac- 
tical and  reality  aspects  of  the 
various  family  situations  with 
which  she  was  confronted. 

A long  time  treatment  plan  for 
this  boy  recognized  his  behavior 
as  an  understandable  reaction  of 
insecurity  and  inferiority  due  to 
health  handicaps  and  to  the  many 
frustrations  of  home  and  school. 
The  worker's  task  was  to  help 
him  build  up  a more  adeguate 
ego  so  that  he  could  better  meet 
the  demands  of  society.  This  was 
accomplished  mainly  by  proving 
to  him  again  and  again  that  she 
considered  him  a worthwhile  per- 
son and  that  he  could  always  de- 
pend upon  her  friendship.  Time 
after  time  in  the  face  of  academic 
failure,  she  pointed  out  to  him  his 
many  assets,  especially  his  skill 
with  his  hands,  and  his  friendly 
out-going  personality. 

In  the  treatment  of  children  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  verbalize  ideas 
of  acceptance  and  recognition. 
Children,  especially  those  whose 
past  experiences  with  adults  have 
not  been  satisfying,  need  tangible 
evidence  of  a worker's  sincerity 
and  ability  to  help.  It  is  only  after 
they  have  experienced  with  the 
worker  a number  of  situations  that 
have  in  the  past  aroused  personal 
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resentment  and  rejection  from 
other  adults,  that  they  can  under- 
stand this  new-found  friend 
really  accepts  them.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  worker  pas- 
sively condones  asocial  behavior. 
Gradually,  as  the  child-worker  re- 
lationship strengthens,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  out  the  distinction 
that  accepting  the  individual  as  a 
person  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply approval  of  all  he  does.  The 
child  gains  security  and  confi- 
dence in  the  adult  who  not  only 
understands  him  and  his  reality 
situation,  but  can  also  help  con- 
trol his  impulses  and  modify  his 
undesirable  pattern,  thereby  bring- 
ing him  more  in  line  with  social 
acceptance.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  more  outside  control  he 
needs.  As  he  matures,  and  his 
ego  develops  the  capacity  for  in- 
ner control  and  self-direction,  his 
need  for  external  direction  is  les- 
sened. The  worker,  especially  in 
a long-time  relationship  in  which 
he  has  a profound  influence  upon 
the  child,  must  be  conscious  of  the 
growth  needs  of  a maturing  in- 
dividual so  that  emotional  depen- 
dency does  not  become  so  strong 
that  he  is  prevented  from  achiev- 
ing full  status  as  a mature  person. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Cam- 
bridge-Somerville  Youth  Study, 
and  with  the  help  of  a forthright 
approach  to  both  practical  and 
emotional  problems,  this  dull-nor- 
mal boy  developed  from  a puny, 
academically  failing,  school  child 
who  suffered  from  social  ostra- 
cism, to  a healthy,  socially  ade- 
quate youth  who  was  able  to  serve 
his  country  in  wartime  and  to 
plan  realistically  toward  a better 
future  for  himself  and  his  family. 
This  study  illustrates  that  it  is 
possible  to  help  children  and 
youths  toward  more  adequate 


adulthood  by  an  agency-initiated 
service. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 
ALUMNAE  OFFICE? 

It  is  the  first  permanent  home 
the  Alumnae  Association  has  ever 
had.  And,  it's  mighty  attractive 
and  comfortable  one,  too.  Dr. 
Faxon  very  generously  gave  us 
the  room  in  Walcott  House.  The 
$50.00  contributed  by  the  Class 
of  1929  shared  the  expense  of 
dressing  it  up. 

Thanks  are  in  order  to  Edith 
Parker  Ross  (1922)  and  her  com- 
mittee for  the  care  in  the  selection 
of  paints  and  materials.  Also, 
to  Miss  Matilda  May  Wagner  of 
the  hospital's  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment for  her  devotion  and  interest 
in  arranging  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  for  her  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing material. 

The  room  is  so  gay  and  colorful 
that  no  words  in  black  and  white 
can  describe  it.  Go  to  the  Walcott 
House  and  see  for  yourself  what 
a nice  home  has  been  provided 
for  your  Alumnae  Association. 


GET  A SUN  TAN  SHAVE 

Maintains  the  appearance  of  suc- 
cess and  well  being. 

Removes  the  marks  of  business 
strain. 

Rejuvenates  tired  facial  muscles. 
Relaxes  nervous  tension. 

Tunes  up  your  entire  system. 

For  complete  information  inquire 
inside. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  window  of  a barbershop  in 
Boston. 
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Peg  Reilly  (1916) 


THE  future  for  the  nursing  pro- 
fession is  bright  and  the 
possibilities  for  growth  are 
unlimited  if  we  as  nurses  gain 
some  real  insight  into  our  limita- 
tions as  well  as  a sense  of  awar- 
ness  of  our  responsibilities  for  in- 
telletual,  spiritual  and  social 
growth,"  is  the  opinion  of  Peg  Reil- 
ly, one  of  our  graduates. 

Peg  is  going  to  tell  us  more 
about  this  at  the  October  meeting 
of  our  Alumnae  Association. 

For  those  alumnae  members 
who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her,  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  Peg.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  dynamic,  active  and 
enthusiastic  people  I know.  She 
does  more  different  things,  gets 
around  to  more  places,  knows 
more  about  what  is  going  on  in- 
side and  outside  of  nursing  and 
in  her  community  than  anyone 
else  I have  ever  encountered. 
And,  what's  more,  she  has  more 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  nursing 
and  what  nursing  has  to  offer  than 
most  nurses  who  spend  more 
hours  at  it  than  she  does. 

Peg  came  to  the  MGH  in  1913, 
after  a year  at  Trinity  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  gradu- 
ating with  the  Class  of  1916,  she 
was  nursing  supervisor  and  visit- 
ing nurse  to  the  Skin  Clinic  of  the 
Out  Patient  Department.  During 
World  War  I,  Peg  spent  20  months 
as  a nurse  with  Base  Hospital 
No.  6,  in  Bordeaux,  France.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  she  was  chosen 
by  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  the  founder 
of  Medical  Social  Work,  to  assist 
him  in  getting  up  a clinic  for  refu- 
gees in  Paris.  This  opportunity, 
which  lasted  for  five  months  and 
included  visiting  nursing  and  so- 


cial work,  sowed  the  seed  for  the 
more  important  work  that  Peg  was 
to  do  20  years  later.  After  the 
war  was  over,  Peg  returned  to 
the  Skin  Clinic  where  she  remain- 
ed until  1936. 

In  May,  1936,  she  was  again 
invited  to  join  Dr.  Cabot,  this  time 
to  aid  him  in  establishing  a new 
project  in  Cambridge  and  Somer- 
ville, a ten  year  study  of  pre-de- 
linquent and  average  boys  from 
the  ages  of  four  and  eleven. 
That  summer  Peg  spent  at  Colum- 
bia, where  she  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Cabot,  to  prepare  for  this  under- 
taking. 

This  ten  year  study,  of  which 
the  research  aspects  are  now  be- 
ing evaluated,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  that  has 
been  made,  not  only  for  finding 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  de- 
linquency, but,  more  important, 
for  discovering  methods  that 
should  be  used  in  helping  boys  to 
build  constructive  personalities. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  Peg 
has  not  been  too  busy  in  this 
challenging  research  job,  that  has 
also  included  a heavy  lecturing 
schedule,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
community  activities.  The  Bay 
State  Schools,  of  which  Peg  is  a 
director,  claims  a large  amount 
of  Peg's  time  and  energies  at  the 
present.  These  highly  specialized 
schools,  for  which  the  ten  year 
study  has  pointed  out  a crying 
need,  are  for  boys  and  girls  who 
need  adjustment  and  guidance 
that  they  cannot  get  in  the  home 
and  in  the  community.  Funds  are 
now  being  raised  for  these  schools 
the  first  of  which  will  be  opened 
in  the  very  near  future,  it  is  hop- 
ed. The  Wayside  Inn  School  in 
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Sudbury  has  been  given  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Henry  Ford  Estate. 

But,  Peg  has  not  confined  her 
interest  exclusively  with  boys. 
Through  contact  with  the  Cam- 
bridge YWCA,  as  director  and 
member  of  the  Program  Commit- 
tee, she  has  had  the  stimulating 
and  satisfying  opportunity  of 
learning  what  a valuable  contri- 
bution the  YWCA  is  making  on 
local,  national  and  international 
levels  for  young  and  older 
women.  In  addition,  she  has  had 
time  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the 
Cambridge  Social  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee, a member  of  the  nursing 
committee  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
Hospital  and  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  Recruitment  Committee  in 
Boston,  and,  since  she  believes 
that  racial  and  religious  intoler- 
ance and  discrimination  are  a 
constant  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 
Peg  has,  as  a member  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Race  Relations  and  Civic 
Unity  Committee  of  Cambridge, 
worked  unstintingly  for  the  better- 
ment of  relations  between  differ- 
ent races  and  religiouns. 

And,  Peg  still  has  time  for  rec- 
reation. If  you  go  to  the  theatre, 
you  will  find  Peg  there;  if  you  go 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts, 
you  will  find  Peg  in  regular  at- 
tendance, too.  She  takes  part  of 
her  summer  vacation  at  the  Tan- 
glewood  Music  Festivals  in  the 
Berkshires  and  at  the  Trapp  Fam- 
ily Music  Camp  in  Stowe,  Ver- 
mont. In  the  winter  you  will  find 
Peg  joining  in  their  monthly  sings 
in  Boston.  Her  work  demands  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  reading  and 
writing,  but  Peg  still  has  time  for 
her  religious  obligations,  for 
which  she  believes  there  is  no 
substitute.  Religion,  Peg  feels, 
should  be  included  in  the  sched- 


ule of  everyone,  particularly  ev- 
ery nurse,  if  she  is  to  develop  and 
maintain  a well-rounded  rather 
than  a lop-sided  personality. 

However,  eleven  years  in  the 
field  of  social  research  has  not 
alienated  Peg's  deep  and  lasting 
affection  for  the  nurse  and  the 
nursing  profession.  After  exten- 
sive community  experience  Peg 
feels  very  strongly  that  the  well- 
prepared  nurse,  more  than  any 
other  professional  worker,  has  to- 
day the  greatest  opportunity  to 
make  a vital  and  scientific  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  the  preven- 
tion of  physical  and  emotional 
diseases.  Peg  has  discovered 
from  personal  experience  that  the 
nurse  is  accepted  as  an  essential 
need  and  that  she  can  visit  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school,  and  that 
she  can  talk  to  parent  and  teach- 
er organizations  without  being  a 
threat  to  individuals  or  having  the 
motivation  of  her  interest  suspec- 
ted or  questioned.  Finally,  Peg 
adds  that  the  future  nurse  must, 
for  better  preparation  for  her  job 
in  the  field  of  prevention,  have 
better  preparation  in  the  psy- 
chological aspects  of  normal 
growth  and  development,  as  well 
as  in  mental  hygiene,  if  the  po- 
tentialities of  her  relationship  with 
people  and  the  scientific  and  re- 
search value  of  this  contact  is  to 
reach  the  highest  level  of  service 
to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. Vieno  T.  Johnson 


The  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph.  What 
we  obtain  to  cheaply,  we  esteem 
too  lightly;  it  is  dearness  only 
that  gives  everything  its  value.... 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  so  celestial  an  article  as  Success 
should  not  be  rated  highly. 

— Thomas  Paine 
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If  I Had  My  Life  To  Live  Over . . . 

LfLLEAN  FLETCHER  WARLEY  (1935  as  told  to  Vieno  T.  Johnson  (1929) 


IF  I had  my  life  to  live  over,  I'd 
still  be  a nurse,  an  MGH 
nurse. 

I wasn't  one  of  those  little  girls 
who  wanted  to  be  a nurse  the  mo- 
ment she  was  able  to  pronounce 
the  word,  the  kind  who  asks  for  a 
Red  Cross  Nurse  Doll  for  Christ- 
mas, who  imagines  the  tiniest 
crack  on  the  exterior  of  her  favor- 
ite doll  as  a broken  bone  needing 
her  tender  ministrations.  I was 
just  an  ordinary  little  girl.  If  I 
thought  at  all  about  what  I would 
do  when  I grew  up  it  was  that  I 
would  get  married  ''like  mummy.'' 

It  is  rather  singular,  the  way  that 
I happened  to  choose  nursing. 

I When  I graduated  from  High 
School  several  of  my  friends  ur- 
ged me  to  join  them  and  go  in 
training. 

"Me,  a nurse!  Never!" 

The  idea  had  never  entered  my 
head.  But  that  was  in  the  192Q's, 
before  the  economic  upheaval  had 
played  havoc  with  family  incomes. 
When  my  friends  entered  training, 
( I entered  the  National  Park  Sem- 
inary in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I do  not  regret  this  experience 
for  while  I neither  acquired  skills 
i nor  develop  talents  that  I could 
offer  in  the  job  market,  I did  have 
a joyous  time  dreaming  about  be- 
coming a muscian,  a concert  cel- 
list. But  you  all  know  what  often 
happens  to  dreams  and  the  "best 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men." 

It  was  the  chance  remark  of  a 
"date"  that  finally  made  me  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  a future  in 
nursing.  The  second  slump,  in 
1932,  had  sent  family  incomes 
down  to  a new  low.  I had  been 
forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a muscian;  as  a matter  of 
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fact,  I was  contributing  to  the  fam- 
ily income  and  being  initiated  in- 
to the  well-known  School  of  Hard 
Knocks.  I was  in  a bit  of  a quan- 
dary as  to  which  direction  I 
would  turn  to  for  a job  and  a fu- 
ture career.  We  were  discussing 
some  of  our  High  School  friends 
and  their  nursing  careers. 

My  date  said,  "Why  don't  you 
go  in  training?  I think  you'd 
make  a very  good  nurse." 

I did  not  take  him  seriously,  but 
when  I got  home  I told  my  mother 
of  our  conversation.  Mother  was 
delighted  with  the  idea. 

"I've  always  wanted  you  to  be 
a nurse  but  I never  mentioned  it 
since  you  never  expressed  any  in- 
terest in  it.  And,  I,  too,  think  you 
would  make  a good  nurse." 

Mother's  words  were  all  I 
needed  . If  mother  had  dreams 
of  my  being  a nurse,  if  mother 
believed  in  me,  what  better  en- 
couragement did  I need.  So,  after 
proper  arrangements  for  appoint- 
ments, I took  myself  to  Boston. 

I visited  all  the  larger  hospitals 
that  had  schools  of  nursing.  I 
was  interviewed;  I had  my  credits 
for  High  School  and  finishing 
school  evaluated;  I was  shown 
acres  of  hospital  beds;  I was  in- 
troduced to  hospital  smells.  The 
aura  of  mystery  that  had  previ- 
ously been  a part  of  hospitals  as 
I knew  them  was  lifted. 

As  I entered  through  the  poratls 
of  these  hospitals,  there  was  one 
thing  that  struck  me.  Everyone 
was  quiet,  dignified,  very  polite 
— but  no  one  ever  smiled  And, 
not  once  did  I hear  anyone  ad- 
dress another  with  a friendly, 
"Good  morning!" 

This  was  my  first  introduction 
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to  a big  hospital.  But,  you  must 
be  curious  as  to  the  reason  why  I 
happened  to  choose  MGH  from 
among  all  the  others.  I liked  MGH 
cap!  Not  a very  valid  reason, 
perhaps,  but  isn't  it  true  that  many 
of  our  decisions  are  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  how  we  feel  about 
some  seemingly  unimportant  de- 
tail. 

That  same  evening,  when  I got 
back  home  to  New  Hampshire,  I 
announced  to  my  mother  that  I 
was  going  in  training  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  "be- 
cause I want  to  wear  one  of  those 
cute  little  crinoline  caps". 

The  article  of  "48,000  Student 

Nurses  by  fall  of  this  year " in 

the  June  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY 
recalled  all  this  to  my  mind.  Dur- 
ing my  three  years  at  MGH,  I en- 
joyed the  actual  nursing  so  much 
that  I envy  those  who  are  only  just 
beginning  their  assignments  in 
this  most  satisying  of  all  careers. 
A course  in  nursing  at  a hospital 
like  the  MGH  is  to  my  mind,  not 
only  exceedingly  satisfying,  it  is 
also  the  best  preparation  I know 
of  for  any  girl  for  the  everyday 
business  of  living.  It  matters  not 
whether  she  stays  in  the  immedi- 
ate realm  of  nursing,  whether  she 
marries  and  devotes  most  of  her 
time  to  her  home  and  family, 
whether  her  community  is  the 
cause  she  wants  to  work  for,  for 
wherever  she  finds  herself,  she  is 
well  prepared. 

After  nine  years  with  the  air 
lines,  as  a stewardess,  and  in 
training  stewardesses,  I am  con- 
vinced that  nursing  still  provides 
the  best  background  for  this  spec- 
ialty. But  let  me  assuage  those 
nursing  leaders,  who  feel  that  they 
will  lose  nurses  to  the  airline  in- 
dustry, that  while  the  airlines  pre- 
fer graduate  registered  nurses, 


only  a possible  can  meet  the 
strict  physical  and  personality  re- 
quirements that  the  airlines  de- 
mand 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  spite  of 
what  nursing  has  to  offer,  our 
young  women  are  keeping  out  of 
nursing?  Nursing,  mothering, 
taking  care  of  the  helpless  has 
been  done  by  women  since  time 
began.  It  is  instinctive  in  the  very 
nature  of  woman.  Why  do  our 
young  High  School  graduates  re- 
ject it.  In  spite  of  the  recruitment 
program,  the  schools  of  nursing 
fell  13,000  short  of  their  goal  in 
1946.  Perhaps  some  of  my  exper- 
iences will  shed  a little  light  on 
one  phase  of  the  problem. 

As  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Relations  for  Northeast  Airlines, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  through- 
out New  England.  I have  given 
800  talks  in  8 years  to  Youth 
Groups,  High  School  Assemblies, 
Vocational  Guidance  Career  Days 
in  secondary  schools.  My  topics 
have  included  such  subjects  as 
"Housekeeping — 10,000  Feet  Up", 
"An  Airline  Stewardess  Learns 
Human  Nature",  "What  About  a 
Career  in  Aviation?",  "Head  In 
The  Clouds-Feet  On  The  Ground". 
I also  make  it  a point,  when  I am 
booked  for  a talk,  to  arrive  early 
in  order  to  hear  the  other  speakers, 
especially  when  they  speak  about 
nursing. 

I do  this  for  two  reasons.  It  is 
important  that  I keep  up-to-date 
in  nursing  , especially  in  the  re- 
quirements for  students  entering 
accredited  schools.  Then,  too,  op- 
portunities frequently  arise  when 
I can  direct  an  applicant  to  a nurs- 
ing school,  especially  my  own 
school.  I must,  also,  keep  in 
mind  the  need  for  future  prospects 
for  the  airline  industry. 

I have  heard  many  talks  by  em- 
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Lillian  Fletcher  Warley 


inent  registered  nurses,  although 
I have  not  heard  one  of  our  own 
graduates. 

These  speakers  always  give  me 
the  information  I need,  pertinent 
and  essential  data  about  entrance 
reguirements,  tuition  fees,  present 
salaries  for  graduate  nurses,  post- 
graduate opportunities.  A career 
as  an  airline  stewardess  is  care- 
fully omitted  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  so  few  graduate  nurses  could 
meet  the  requirements. 

But  what  do  these  vital,  enthu- 
siastic young  women  ever  hear 
about  the  actual,  fascinating 
everyday  life  that  all  student  nur- 
ses know  and  every  future  student 
is  all  ears  to  hear  something 
about.  In  talks  I have  heard  there 
has  been  pratically  nothing  about 
the  things  that  any  of  us  would 
like  to  hear  about,  if  we  were  in 


the  shoes  of  these  High  School 
girls.  One  of  the  speakers  did 
mention  a few  cut-and-dried  words 
about  Big  Sister  and  something 
about  the  different  bands  that  are 
earned  after  a certain  rank  is 
reached.  A few  inconsequental 
words  about  three  years  that  can 
be  more  thrilling,  more  satisfying, 
more  full  of  this  business  of  living 
than  anything  else  that  I know 
anything  about. 

What  did  these  young  women, 
hungry  for  information  about  a 
future  career  in  which  they  might 
fulfill  their  hopes  as  individuals, 
get  from  these  speakers?  In  every 
instance,  nothing  but  an  in- 
formative talk,  dull,  technical,  ef- 
ficent,  stiff  and  factual,  presented 
in  a precise  military  monolougue 
by  a neat,  dignified,  sober-faced 
robot  with  as  much  appealing 
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friendliness  and  personality  as  a 
hunk  of  wood.  Not  even  a smile 
to  break  up  the  details. 

Why  not  a more  friendly  ap- 
proach? Is  there  any  reason  why 
one  cannot  smile  and  still  be  dig- 
nified? I certainly  do  not  advocate 
a flippant  talk,  punctuated  by  rau- 
cous ha!  ha's-  but  I seem  to  recall 
having  read  or  heard  somewhere 
that  "one's"  dignity  must  be  very 
insecure  if,  stepping  down  from  it 
a moment  it  can't  be  trusted  to 
stay  there  till  one  gets  back". 

From  my  800  talks  to  thousands 
of  potential  candidates  to  schools 
of  nursing,  I am  convinced  that 
many  of  the  girls  — who  other- 
wise might  never  have  thought  of 
nursing  — given  an  honest,  inti- 
mate picture  of  the  satisfactions 
nursing  can  bring  — would  ser- 
iously consider  it  if  it  were  presen- 
ted in  terms  of  their  individual  in- 
terests. Girls  in  their  teens  don't 
really  know  that  they  want  "to  be 
a better  citizen"  or  what  is  involv- 
ed in  a "desire  to  help  people." 
Both  of  these  terms  were  used 
freguently  in  the  talks  that  I heard; 
neither  one  is  more  applicable 
to  nursing  than  to  anything 
else.  Most  of  these  girls 
want  "something  to  do  until  I get 
married".  And,  no  matter  how 
laudable  nursing  may  be,  it  is 
still  in  second  place.  To  be  a 
wife  and  mother  has  always  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  every  young  woman, 
whether  or  not  she  admits  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recruit- 
ment program  would  be  much 
more  fruitful  if  the  talks  were 
given  by  some  attractive  younger 
graduate  with  a friendly  disposi- 
tion and  a sincere  enthusiasm  for 
nursing.  From  what  I have  seen 
of  High  School  girls  there  attitude 
is  either  of  disinterestedness  or, 


"Isn't  she  terrific!  I'd  like  to  be 
like  her". 

Your  representative  should  have 
enough  aptitude  for  giving  talks 
and  enough  showmanship  to  draw 
a word  picture  of  what  makes  up 
the  every  day  life  of  a student 
nurse.  This  is  possible  by  telling 
one  well-chosen  human  interest 
story.  Those,  whom  you  wish  to 
recruit  would  sit  up  and  listen 
first  because  they  like  the  person 
who  is  representing  nursing  to 
them.  If  they  still  like  what  they 
hear,  their  reaction  would  be, 
"That's  just  my  dish.  What  do  I 
have  to  do  to  get  some  of  it?" 

But  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
sidestepping  the  unalterable  fact 
that  most  of  the  girls  are  still  pri- 
marily interested  in  marriage. 
Nursing  needs  career  women,  cer- 
tainly, some  who  choose  to  pursue 
a career  rather  than  to  get  mar- 
ried. Others  have  no  choice.  But 
we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  the  girls  will  sign 
up  for  a life  tenure.  A certain 
percentage  will  always  leave  to 
get  married,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  statistics  show  that  girls  who 
choose  nursing  for  a career  cut 
their  marriage  prospects  by  at 
least  50  percent.  All  these  girls 
will  be  working  girls  for  more 
years  than  they  expect  to  while 
they  are  still  in  High  School. 
There  is  no  harm  in  striving  to 
reach  them  through  their  normal 
healthy  dreams  and  aspirations 
in  order  to  beguile  them  to  fill  the 
current  need  for  student  nurses. 

A young  graduate  who  has  re- 
cently married  would  also  make 
a good  speaker.  In  fact,  under 
proper  guidance,  any  of  these 
attractive,  young  graduates  who 
might  be  chosen  to  speak,  could 
make  nursing  come  alive  by  pre- 
senting human  interest  stories  of 
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what  nursing  is  really  like.  Every 
nurse,  who  has  had  three  years 
of  training,  has  a vast  store  of 
anecdotes  from  her  own  exper- 
ience, many  of  which  are  living 
examples  of  how  a nurse  fulfills 
her  "desire  to  help  people",  others 
that  show  her  being  "a  better 
citizen". 

I have  heard  it  said  that  the 
present  day  High  School  girl 
wants  something  easy  to  do;  she 
has  no  "sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility"; she  wants  "something  for 
nothing".  I do  not  agree  with  this. 
Today,  just  as  in  every  age,  our 
youth  are  doing  what  they  think 


they  should  do  in  accordance  with 
the  social  conditioning  they  had 
from  their  parents  and  from  their 
teachers.  The  short  talks  on  nurs- 
ing have,  also,  shared  in  this 
process.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  our  High  School  girls. 
We  all  filled  their  shoes  not  too 
many  years  ago.  Remember? 
They  will  rally  forth  and  fill  ours, 
given  half  a chance  to  know 
"what  it's  all  about".  Talk  in 
terms  of  their  individual  interests 
and  I am  sure  that  you  will  all 
have  more  candidates  for  your 
next  class  than  you  are  prepared 
to  take. 


ANOTHER  ALUMNAE  DANCE 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  FALL 

There  are  rumors  that  there's  to 
be  another  alumnae  dance  in  the 
fall.  Rumor  tells  us  that  everyone 
wants  one  because  the  one  in  the 
spring  was  such  a success.  It 
hasn't  gotten  beyond  the  stage  of 
being  talked  about  on  the  grape- 
vine, but  — if  there  are  enough 
who  are  interested  it  will  develop 
into  an  actuality.  If  any  of  you 
want  to  get  working  on  it,  have 
any  ideas,  or  want  to  know  more 
about  it  get  in  touch  with  the  hard- 
working chairman  for  the  April 
Dance,  Grace  Babcock  (1939). 
Grace  is  at  the  Male  Surgical 
Clinic  in  the  O.  P.  D.  and  at  home 
at.  2 Anderson  Place,  Boston  14. 
Telephone  CAPitol  4796. 


WE  WANT  A STORY  FOR  THE 
DECEMBER  ISSUE  ! ! 

Why  don't  you  give  yourself  a 
$10.00  present  for  Christmas? 

THERE  MUST  BE  MANY  GOOD 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES  IN  YOUR 
CAREER  AS  A STUDENT?  OR 
SINCE  YOU  FINISHED. 


If  you  like  to  write,  why  don't 
you  put  it  on  paper.  $10.00  will 
be  paid  by  the  editors  for  the  best 
story  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
December  QUARTERLY.  Length 
— not  over  5000  words.  Dead- 
line October  20th. 

Mail  your  story  to:  Vieno  T. 
Johnson,  Editor,  24  Concord  Ave., 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  YOUR 
NURSING  JOB  MORE  SATIS- 
FYING AND  YOU  HAPPIER? 

The  editors  will  pay  $5.00  for 
the  best  answer  to  this  question. 
All  copy  must  be  received  on  or 
before  October  20th.  Sign  your 
name,  which  will  be  witheld  if  you 
so  desire. 

Mail  all  copy  to : Vieno  T. 
Johnson,  Editor,  24  Concord  Ave., 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


Happiness  is  the  only  good. 

The  place  to  be  happy  is  here. 
The  time  to  be  happy  is  now. 

The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  help 
make  others  so. 

Robert  Ingersoll's  Creed 
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THIS  IS  A MESSAGE  TO  YOU  ! ! ! 


We  know  that  you  like  to  keep  abreast  of  nursing 

and  other  activities  that  affect  your  health  and  your 

happiness. 

IF  YOU  ARE 

— a mother,  we  want  to  know  how  being  an  MGH 
alumna  makes  you  a BETTER  mother 

— a leader  in  your  community  health  and  betterment 
activities,  we  are  interested  in  what  you  are  doing 

— a private  duty  nurse,  who  thinks  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  in  a special  way  in  what  you  do — or  if  there 
are  some  things  that  should  be  ironed  out,  we’ll  lend  an  ear 

— a staff  nurse,  we  want  to  know  from  YOU  how 
staff  nursing  can  be  made  more  satisfying  to  you  as  an 
individual 

—any  nurse,  who  has  any  suggestions  about  how 
nursing  can  be  what  you  thought  it  was  when  you  first 
set  your  starry  eyes  on  the  Bulfinch  dome  ....  if  you  like 
everything  about  nursing  we  want  to  hear  about  it  ...  . 
if  you  now  are  one  of  those  nurses  who  has  left  nursing 
we’d  like  to  know  what  made  you  unhappy  and  caused 
you  to  leave. 

This  is  YOUR  Quarterly.  It  is  the  voice  of  every  individual 
alumna  member  wherever  YOU  happen  to  be,  whatever  YOU 
happen  to  be  doing.  What  YOU  do  and  what  YOU  think  affects 
us  as  well  as  it  affects  YOU  and  we  think  it  is  important  that  YOU 
be  heard.  Why  not  write  the  editors  today!  ! ! We  won’t  print  your 
name  unless  you  wish  it,  but  it’s  cricket  to  sign  your  name  so  that  we 
will  know  that  you  stand  back  of  your  convictions. 
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NURSING  STRUCTURE  STUDY  — con- 
tinued from  page  12 

one  state  should  not  automatical- 
ly be  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  national  organization  without 
further  question..  In  the  profes- 
sions, it  seemed  to  us,  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification  was  one  of 
professional  character,  not  of  geo- 
graphical residence. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a rev- 
olutionary step  in  nursing  organ- 
ization and  yet  it  is  about  as  rev- 
olutionary as  our  own  govern- 
ment structure.  Basically  this 
makes  the  nursing  structure  con- 
form with  that  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  sev- 
eral sovereign  states.  All  of  you 
are  residents  of  certain  districts 
in  the  United  States.  You  are  res- 
idents of  an  assembly  district  in 
your  state  and  you  are  a resident 
of  a Congressional  district  in  your 
state.  As  an  assembly  district 
resident  you  nominate  and  elect 
your  officers  to  deal  with  your 
state  problems  through  your  state 
government.  You  also  nominate 
and  elect  your  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives to  deal  with  your  na- 
tional problems  on  the  national 
level.  That  is  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting be  done  in  the  nursing 
Association. 

That  brings  me  to  the  final 
point.  The  final  major  considera- 
tion that  led  us  to  make  these 
structural  recommendations  was 
the  question  of  enlisting  non-nurs- 
ing assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  nursing.  There  are 
two  nursing  organizations  that  do 
have  lay  membership,  the  N.  O.  P. 
H.  N.  and  the  N.  L.  N.  E. 
Many  nurses  are  already  aware 
that  the  nursing  profession  is  rad- 
ical in  this  respect.  It  is  not  true 
of  any  other  profession  at  the 
present  time  that  professional  or- 


ganizations have  lay  members. 

We  are  suggesting  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  nursing  and  the  fu- 
ture of  nursing  service  to  the  coun- 
try that  nurses  consider  taking  a 
further  step  in  that  direction, 
namely,  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  non-nurses  in  their  organization 
as  closely  as  possible.  This  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  a story 
I once  read.  It  is  an  ancient  Ar- 
abian tale  of  a man  who  was 
riding  in  the  desert  when  in  the 
distance  he  thought  he  saw  an 
enemy.  As  they  drew  a bit  closer 
together  he  noticed  that  the  man 
was  unarmed,  and  so  he  took  him 
to  be  only  a stranger.  When 
they  drew  a bit  closer  still,  the 
man  waved  at  him,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  a friend.  And  when 
they  came  up  to  each  other,  he 
discovered  it  was  his  brother. 

In  a sense  that  is  the  problem 
that  the  professions  face.  On  the 
whole  the  professions  keep  the 
non-professional  group  on  the 
outside  as  potential  enemies,  per- 
haps, and  certainly  as  strangers. 
Nursing  has  taken  the  step  of 
bringing  the  non-nurse  into  a 
closer  relation,  into  the  relation 
of  a friend,  the  case  of  the  N.  O. 
P.  H.  N.  and  the  N.  L.  N.  E.,  and 
both  organizations  testify  to  the 
effect  that  this  friendship  has  ser- 
ved the  purposes  of  nursing  very 
well,  that  it  has  made  possible 
the  solving  of  a great  many  prob- 
lems that  could  not  otherwise  be 
solved. 

These  two  structures  that  we 
propose  are  stages  in  that  direc- 
tion. Plan  Number  II  brings  the 
non-nurse  into  the  relation  of  a 
friend  and  neighbor,  in  a seper- 
ate  organization,  to  be  sure,  but 
closely  tied  to  the  professional 
association.  Then  if  you  become 
a bit  more  friendly  still  and  want 
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to  recognize  the  non-nurse  as  po- 
tentially your  brother,  you  can 
bring  him  closer  by  adopting  Plan 
I in  its  various  stages  of  restric- 
tion. 

We  have  said  in  the  report  that 
we  believe  nursing  will  be  well 
served  by  taking  this  new  step  in 
the  field  of  professional  organiza- 
tion. We  believe  that  bringing 
the  non-nurse  into  the  organiza- 
tion can  only  add  to  the  stature 
and  to  the  effectiveness  of  nurs- 
ing as  a service  to  the  community 
and  as  a professional  organiza- 
tion. But  it  is  up  to  nurses  as  to 
how  close  they  bring  these  lay- 
men. We  recommend  that  you 
bring  them  as  close  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  stand  them! 

Probably  all  of  you  have  no- 
ticed that  in  the  health  field  dur- 
ing our  generation  leadership  has 
gravitated  away  from  the  prof- 
fessional  organizations  to  mixed 
associations.  Take  the  case  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety; the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis.  These  are 
mixed  associations  which  have 
grown  during  our  lifetime  into  im- 
portant factors  in  the  field  of 
health.  They  have  a great  deal 
to  say  today  and  probably  will 
have  a great  deal  to  say  in  the  fu- 
ture, not  only  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  but  they 
are  getting  more  and  more  say 
concerning  the  research  that  is 
done  in  the  various  professional 
fields  and  the  actual  practice  of 
these  various  professions. 

We  are  suggesting  that  you 
turn  about  now  and  that  nursing 
become  in  a small  sense  a mixed 
activity.  I am  afraid  that  you 
would  not  be  able  to  lure  suffic- 
ient laymen  into  your  organiza- 


tion to  make  it  a truly  mixed  as- 
sociation, but  in  a small  sense,  at 
least,  the  nursing  profession 
should  function  through  a mixed 
organization.  Bring  in  the  people 
who  are  vitally  concerned  about 
their  health  to  help  you  solve  the 
problems  of  nursing. 

CHAIRMAN  DELEHANTY: 
Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Cherin. 
We  thought  this  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  have  a 
nurse  interpret  what  she  has  got- 
ten out  of  this  structure  study. 
The  nurse  who  is  going  to  do  it 
for  us  needs  no  introduction  to 
any  nursing  group,  particularly 
to  the  industrial  nurses.  She  is 
the  Chairman  of  our  Advisory 
Council.  She  has  a good  back- 
ground for  reviewing  this  mater- 
ial and  the  ability  to  summarize 
and  evaluate  it  for  us.  She  has 
served  as  a staff  and  board  mem- 
ber of  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.,  director  for 
six  years  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  and  for  about  ten 
years  had  experience  in  survey 
work  under  experts,  such  as  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow,  Julia  Lathrop,  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Dr.  Haven  Em- 
erson, Dr.  Michael  Davis.  For  the 
past  seven  years  she  did  editorial 
work  and  was  the  editor  of  "Train- 
ed Nurse  and  Hospital  Review." 
You  all  know  her  for  her  articles 
in  that  magazine,  the  column  we 
always  looked  forward  to,  "Plain 
Talk." 

MISS  JANET  GEISTER : Thank 
you  very  much,  Madam  Chair- 
man. It  is  hard  work  to  talk  about 
the  Rich  plans  because  they  are 
so  complicated.  I have  studied 
a good  many  plans,  but  I have 
worked  on  this  one  as  I have 
never  worked  on  any  before.  Dr. 
Cherin  said  in  his  admirable  talk 
that  some  of  you  may  be  some- 
what confused. 
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The  plans  were  dropped  on  us 
with  all  the  gentleness  of  an  atom- 
ic bomb,  and  they  scattered  us 
pretty  much  in  that  same  way. 
We  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
we  said:  "Just  what  does  it  all 
mean?"  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  to  find  out. 

We  have  to  keep  our  heads 
about  all  this.  It  would  be  a 
curious  thing  if  a plan  built  to 
provide  unity  should  serve  to  split 
us  further.  We  must  watch  out 
that  that  doesn't  happen  now. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we 
don't  have  to  hurry  our  decisions. 

We  have  charts  showing  what 
we  ought  to  look  like.  We  have 
no  charts  that  show  us  what  we 
look  like  today.  The  plan  points 
out  what  we  have  to  do  to  be  sav- 
ed, but  not  many  nurses  under- 
stand what  our  present  faulty 
brand  of  religion  is.  We  don't 
know  how  we  are  set  up. 

Nursing  is  our  profession.  You 
and  I have  worked  hard  to  make 
it  a good  profession,  one  to  be 
proud  of.  There  is  much  at  stake 
in  this  matter  of  change.  The 
kind  of  government  that  we  adopt 
will  shape  our  very  lives;  not  on- 
ly our  lives,  but  the  lives  of  the 
nurses  to  come,  and  will  affect  the 
lives  of  the  patients  whom  the 
nurses  serve.  So  before  we  scrap 
what  we  have  or  adopt  a new 
plan,  we  have  to  know  what  the 
meaning  of  it  is  for  us  today,  and 
we  have  to  know  what  it  will 
mean  for  the  nurses  of  tomorrow. 
Before  we  can  evaluate  the  Rich 
plan  of  government  for  nurses, 
we  have  to  have  more  ideas  of 
our  own.  We  haven't  enough 
ideas  yet  of  our  own  on  what  the 
principles  of  government  are. 
Some  nurses  believe  that  these 
plans  are  our  only  hope  for  unity. 
Let's  think  over  what  we  mean  by 


unity.  Is  it  a merging  of  numbers 
or  is  it  a union  of  ideas  and 
ideals?  Can  unity  be  achieved 
by  structure?  That  is  an  awfully 
important  question. 

Unity  doesn't  come  that  easily. 
You  just  can't  build  a building 
and  say  that  this  is  unity.  Unity 
comes  when  our  isolations  are 
gone  (and  we  have  isolations  in 
nursing*);  when  our  fears  are 
gone;  when  our  minds  and  spirits 
meet  on  common  objectives; 
when  we  know  each  other  better; 
when  we  determine  to  work  to- 
gether better.  Then  we  get  unity. 
True  unity  is  not  dependent  first 
on  structure.  Structure  comes 
last  in  building  unity. 

Some  nurses  believe  that  we 
have  to  accept  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Rich  plans.  I think  Dr.  Cherin 
made  it  clear  that  we  do  not.  But 
if  we  do  not  accept  either  one  of 
the  plans,  we  have  got  to  come  up 
with  a better  one.  Our  machinery 
was  geared  to  meet  the  problems 
of  yesterday.  We  know  that  we 
have  got  to  gear  our  machinery 
to  meet  the  problems  of  today. 

None  of  us  who  is  concerned 
with  the  profession  and  its  prac- 
tices, and  with  good  patient  care, 
can  avoid  the  responsibility  for 
helping  to  think  out  the  form  of 
government  we  must  have.  The 
form  of  government  we  have  is  no 
better  than  the  citizens  make  it. 

Some  nurses  believe  that  mer- 
gers are  inevitable.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  Army  and 
Navy  planning  to  merge.  The 
New  York  Fire  and  Police  Depart- 
ments talk  about  merging.  We 
see  a picture  in  the  paper  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  talking  of 
coming  together.  I am  wondering 
when  we  will  see  that  day.  Wry 
hear  that  lawyers  and  engineers 
are  talking  about  "coordination 
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of  interests."  That  may  be  true. 
We  do  need  to  coordinate  inter- 
ests, but  I have  not  yet  seen  any 
of  the  big  mergers  happen.  The 
Congressional  reorganization  that 
we  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
came  from  a study  within  the  or- 
ganization, a study  of  the  commit- 
tee setup,  and  committee  prac- 
tices, more  than  anything  else. 

i am  not  keen  about  the  role  of 
guinea  pig  for  nursing.  We  are 
told  again  and  again,  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  other  professions  what 
can  be  done  in  a new  form  of  or- 
ganization. We  are  in  too  deep  a 
hole  to  relish  the  idea  of  being 
guinea  pigs. 

We  are  urged  to  hurry,  that 
"these  developments  be  pressed 
with  all  possible  speed."  It  is 
true  nursing  is  in  a bad  way 
Our  schools  are  half  empty.  It  is 
an  expression  of  loss  in  public 
confidence  in  nursing  as  a career. 
Our  shortages  are  getting  more 
acute.  Thirty-two  thousand  hos- 
pital beds  are  closed  for  lack  of 
nurses,  and  the  hospitals  go  right 
on  building  more,  and  still  we  are 
short  of  nurses.  Faith  within  nur- 
sing is  at  a low  ebb.  The  need  for 
dynamic  action  is  acute. 

All  of  us,  I think,  will  agree 
that  we  are  in  a grave  crisis.  It 
is  one  reason  why  so  many  nur- 
ses give  these  Rich  plans  such 
careful  thought.  We  want  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  profession 
and  for  the  community.  We 
want  to  restore  the  faith  in  nurs- 
ing, inside  and  out,  strengthen  it 
and  help  it  come  into  its  greatest 
usefulness.  No  profession  has 
more  enduring  satisfactions;  no 
profession  is  more  beautiful  and 
useful  in  its  services  to  humanity. 
We  know  that  and  want  to  pre- 
serve those  things. 


But  will  either  of  the  Rich  plans 
hasten  our  Utopia?  If  we  adopt 
one  next  week,  or  next  month,  or 
in  September,  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  dive  right  in  and  do  some- 
thing about  these  situations? 
Well,  study  the  text.  Read  how 
much  work  there  is  to  do  after  the 
plan  is  adopted.  A lot  of  work 
has  been  left  for  us  to  do,  and 
who  is  to  do  it?  There  would  be 
a paid  staff,  but  the  supervising 
job  of  that  big  reconstruction  is 
for  the  nurses,  and  if  you  know 
many  nurses  who  are  loafing, 
show  them  to  me.  Most  nurses 
are  working  harder  than  most 
people. 

The  first  job  we  have  is  to  tear 
down  what  we  have.  You  know 
tearing  down  a house  takes  time. 
There  are  legal  matters  and  distri- 
bution of  property,  involving  six 
national  organizations.  There 
are  new  constitutions,  new  forms 
to  build,  new  procedures  that 
have  to  be  worked  out.  If  you 
have  ever  worked  out  just  a sim- 
ple form,  you  know  how  much 
trouble  goes  into  finding  the  com- 
mas and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Then  the  section  and  district  as- 
sociations have  to  help  create  the 
House  of  Delegates;  the  House  of 
Delegates  creates  the  Academy 
of  Nurses;  the  Sections  must 
create  their  directing  council;  the 
directing  councils  create  the  spec- 
ialty boards;  and  the  specialty 
boards  determine  who  is  to  be  in 
the  initial  group  of  Fellows  in  the 
Academy.  Every  new  policy, 
new  rule,  new  procedure  has  to 
be  worked  out,  and  somebody 
has  to  agree  on  them.  Then  they 
may  have  to  pass  to  some  other 
group  for  agreement. 

Can  we  hurry?  Work  Shop 
Number  5 says  that  if  we  all  are 
unanimous  on  the  changes,  per- 
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haps  the  plan  could  be  launched 
within  a few  weeks.  I think  that 
is  a real  gem.  Maybe  it  could  be 
launched,  but  it  would  take  years 
to  get  into  the  making. 

In  the  meantime,  are  we  stand- 
ing still?  Every  organization  pro- 
gram is  going  full  tilt.  The  Rich 
plans  have  certainly  done  one 
thing.  They  are  pushing  all  the 
associations  to  do  their  very  best 
on  their  programs.  We  know  we 
are  cumbersome  and  creak  in 
spots.  We  know  there  is  a need 
for  changes,  but  in  spite  of  that 
we  have  been  able  to  get  along 
pretty  well. 

We  have  a nurse  practice  law 
in  each  state  of  the  union.  Every 
law  on  nursing  practice  has  been 
improved  bit  by  bit  from  the  days 
when  we  could  only  get  one  year 
high  school  as  the  entrance  re- 
quirement until  today  when  high 
school  graduation  is  common  in 
all  of  them. 

Nursing  schools  are  no  longer 
night  schools.  Some  of  you  can 
remember  when  they  were  night 
schools;  work  all  day  and  study 
all  night.  Nursing  education  has 
come  up.  Thirty  states  are  using 
the  State  Board  Pooled  Examina- 
tion Plan  that  the  League  has  de- 
veloped. 

Take  the  war  record  of  nursing. 
In  spite  of  all  of  our  upset,  didn't 
we  make  a fine  record  in  the  war? 
What  profession  beat  us?  I could 
list  many  more  things  our  profes- 
sion has  done.  You  know  them; 
the  things  we  have  been  able  to 
do. 

Now,  before  we  scrap  the  mach- 
inery that  has  accomplished  these 
things,  let's  practice  the  three  D's : 
Delay  — until  we  know  more  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong;  Discuss 
— until  we  know  enough  to  eval- 
uate the  new  plans;  Deliberate  — 


on  the  best  way  to  gear  our  mach- 
inery to  today's  needs. 

The  Rich  plans  didn't  make  the 
present  crisis;  they  are  part  of  it. 
The  crisis  has  been  growing  upon 
us  for  a long  time.  Years  ago  the 
A.  N.  A.,  the  League,  and  N.  O.  P. 
H.  N.  decided  to  live  under  one 
roof.  They  worked  out  coordina- 
ting plans  so  that  they  could  make 
their  work  more  efficient.  The 
three  organizations  made  a fine 
record.  But  both  the  profession 
and  the  associations  grew  very 
fast.  New  branches  were  devel- 
oped; new  associations  were 
formed.  The  problems  multi- 
plied, became  more  complex,  as 
did  the  committee  setup,  and  fric- 
tions and  jealousies  crept  in.  All 
of  us  v/ere  trying  to  work  together 
in  our  national  groups  with  too 
many  different  kinds  of  machin- 
ery and  it  blocked  traffic  for  us. 
Of  course  there  were  deadlocks 
and  gaps.  There  naturally  would 
be  in  a situation  like  that.  Then 
a war  came  and  accentuated  our 
difficulties,  and  out  of  it  came  the 
Rich  survey  and  report. 

Today  nursing  is  big  business. 
But  whose  business  is  it?  Or  is  it 
our  joint  business?  The  struggle 
for  the  control  is  a mighty  one. 
We  have  got  to  watch  as  never 
before  where  we  place  the  power 
of  control. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I have 
been  critical  of  the  setup  for  a 
long  time.  Ten  years  ago  I star- 
ted my  articles  criticizing  prac- 
tices. I felt  that  we  were  too  en- 
grossed in  machinery,  that  we 
weren't  making  our  machinery 
do  enough  for  our  nurses,  that  we 
were  letting  committee  power 
stay  in  the  hands  of  too  few,  that 
we  weren't  developing  young 
leaders,  that  our  members  were- 
n't well  enough  informed,  and 
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that  we  had  little  machinery  for 
getting  opinion  to  the  nurses  and 
from  the  nurses. 

But  I never  criticized  the  struc- 
ture. I never  wanted  to  tear  down 
the  house.  I was  always  criticiz- 
ing our  ideas,  our  habits  and  our 
bad  customs,  and  the  way  we 
used  or  misused  our  structure, 
and  I shot  many  of  my  arrows  at 
the  A.  N.  A.  Why?  Because  it 
was  the  most  powerful,  and  it  is 
our  professional  organization.  It 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  I believed, 
as  I believe  today,  that  the  rem- 
edy has  to  come  with  focusing 
thought  first  on  what  is  the  job  of 
A.  N.  A.  I have  always  believed 
as  I do  now,  that  the  greatest 
source  of  our  trouble  sprang  not 
structure  but  from  our  peculiar 
ideas  of  loyalty  and  ethics.  I 
don't  say  that  we  don't  need 
changes  in  structure,  but  my  crit- 
icisms are  against  our  practices. 
There  are  some  radical  changes 
I would  like  to  see.  I have  a 
whole  list  of  them  in  the  back  of 


this  book,  but  these  changes  do 
not  include  tearing  down  our 
house. 

The  Rich  plans  would  not  only 
tear  down  the  house  of  the  first 
family,  but  those  of  the  kinfolk, 
too.  They  would  build  us  a mod- 
ern skyscraper  wherein  we  would 
all  abide.  Are  the  Rich  plans  the 
answer?  No  matter  how  objective 
I strive  to  be,  I always  return  to 
the  conviction  that  if  we  move  in- 
to the  new  house  with  our  old 
ideas,  we  will  be  simply  trading 
houses.  Our  old  ideas  and  cus- 
toms will  mess  up  the  new  house 
as  much  as  they  messed  up  the 
old  one,  if  we  don't  go  in  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  what  our 
officers  should  do  and  what  our 
responsibilities  are  in  electing 
them.  I would  like  to  see  the  new 
ideas  tried  out  in  the  old  house 
first. 

I believe  the  Rich  plans  were 
intended  to  give  us  a basis  for 
discussion.  They  are  something 

- — continued  on  next  page 
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Among  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae 
members  present  at  the  9th  Quad- 
rennial Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Nurses  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  May  12-16  were 
Ethel  Brooks  1926 
Alma  Cady  Phillips  (M.G.H. 
Alumnae  President)  1935 
Adaline  Chase  1922 
Mary  Chayer  1910 
Vera  Devitt  1922 
Leonor  A.  Field  1915 
Ann  Gardner  1914 
Hazel  Goff  1917 
Carrie  M.  Hall  1904 
Marjorie  Johnson  1929 
Adelaide  A Mayo  1917 
Rachel  Metcalfe  McManus 

1920 


Louise  Moser  1936 
Ann  E.  Pritchard  1940 
Lorna  Thigpen  1943 
Barabara  E.  Moulton  1943 
Jeanne  P.  Ross  1943 
Alta  C.  Walls  1921 
Anna  M.  Taylor  1928 
Ruth  Sleeper  1922 

At  the  Wednesday  evening 
meeting.  Miss  Sleeper,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  presented  the 
Nutting  Award  to  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses  ''for  its  world 
wide  leadership  in  the  progressive 
upbuilding  of  sound  educational 
program  for  the  improvement  of 
nursing  service." 
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to  debate  about,  to  center  our 
thinking.  They  give  us  concrete 
ideas  for  discussion. 

I do  not  believe  that  either  plan 
as  it  stands  is  for  us.  I believe 
we  should  consider  every  idea 
the  plans  advance,  but  as  blue- 
prints for  action  I think  they  are 
too  revolutionary  in  scope.  They 
take  in  too  much  territory  in  one 
fell  swoop.  We  are  conservative 
in  some  respects.  In  our  own  af- 
fairs we  are  conservative.  In 
adopting  something  new  for  pa- 
tient comfort  we  are  liberal.  If 
there  is  a new  way  of  helping  a 
patient,  a new  procedure,  nurses 
are  quick  to  grasp  it,  but  when  it 
comes  to  our  own  affairs  we  are 
extraordinarily  conservative.  We 
will  walk  into  a room  with  any 
kind  of  contagious  disease,  bend 
over  the  patient,  and  take  care  of 
him  and  nobody  thinks  anything 
of  it,  but  at  a district  meeting  if 
the  chairman  happens  to  be  our 
bread-and-butter  boss  and  frowns 
at  us,  we  are  scared  to  death. 

The  plans  want  to  bring  every 
nurse  and  nursing  interest  into 
one  body  or  even  into  two  closely 
allied  ones.  I think  the  job  is  too 
sudden  and  too  big  for  us  to  tack- 
le on  that  basis.  I am  a zoner. 

I want  to  zone  things  according 
to  time  and  importance.  We 
don't  know  if  it  is  necessary  to 
tear  down  the  house.  The  Rich 
Associates  think  it  is.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  have  our  doubts. 

I feel  that  we  should  not  take  in 
too  much  acreage  until  we  plow 
and  seed  our  own  land  first.  We 
must  know  each  other  better  with- 
in the  ranks;  understand  our  pow- 
ers better,  our  rights,  our  duties. 
We  must  be  integrated  better 
within,  integrated  in  our  minds 
and  spirits  as  well  as  in  our  ac- 


tions before  we  can  build  exten- 
sions. 

I believe  that  the  survey  was 
done  too  hurriedly.  The  Rich 
people  were  given  the  job  in 
April,  1946.  By  September  this 
study  of  six  national  bodies  had 
been  made,  new  plans  devised, 
the  plans  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  report  printed  and 
packaged  for  us. 

I have  worked  on  many  sur- 
veys, and  we  never  hurried  like 
that.  The  grading  committee 
took  five  years.  The  first  Rocke- 
feller study  of  nursing  took  over 
a year.  On  our  first  Visiting 
Nurse  study,  I was  in  the  field 
five  months  alone,  and  I was  just 
one  of  the  staff  people.  You 
can't  hurry  on  those  things. 
There  is  more  to  a survey  than 
analysis  of  the  patent  facts. 

An  organization  has  both  a 
body  and  a soul.  You  can't  sep- 
erate  them  and  you  have  got  to 
study  the  soul,  too.  You  have 
got  to  find  out  how  we  were  able 
to  do  as  much  as  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  spite  of  having 
stringhalt  and  a few  other  things 
the  matter  with  us.  You  have 
got  to  feel  what  an  organization 
does  as  well  as  see  what  it  does. 
When  we  were  doing  a cost  study, 
for  example,  we  took  auditors  into 
different  communities,  but  at  the 
same  time  I was  sent  in  to  go  out 
with  the  nurses.  I went  out  with 
nurses  for  five  months  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  get  the  feel  of 
nursing,  its  quality  and  spirit. 
Those  things  have  to  be  consider- 
ed too. 

I think  that  if  the  Rich  staff  had 
not  been  hurried,  that  if  they  had 
gone  to  widely-flung  district  meet- 
ings, the  plan  for  districts  would 
not  have  been  as  unrealistic  as  I 
think  it  is.  Our  district  boundar- 
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ies  are  not  set  up  in  terms  of  num- 
bers. The  nurses  who  set  up  dis- 
trict boundaries  are  hard-headed 
women.  They  set  them  up  on  the 
basis  of  available  transportation. 

What  are  the  district  for?  They 
are  family  gatherings.  Here  is 
where  all  of  us  come  right  up 
against  the  realities  of  life.  The 
hospital  is  in  the  district;  the 
nurse  works  in  the  district.  They 
are  together  in  the  district  where 
realities  meet.  It  is  there  where 
they  talk  together.  The  job  is  to 
set  the  boundaries  so  that  as 
many  nurses  as  possible  can  at- 
tend meetings.  The  guestion  is 
primarily  one  of  transportation. 
The  proposed  new  division  which 
automatically  says  not  less  than 
500  in  a district,  not  more  than 
2,000  is  basically  wrong. 

If  the  staff  had  watched  a state 
association  in  action,  in  a state 
when  one  of  our  nursing  prac- 
tice laws  was  being  threatened, 
they  might  not  have  been  so 
ready  to  put  the  state  off  to  one 
side  and  to  cut  the  lines  between 
the  state  association  and  the  dis- 
trict. For  example,  years  ago,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  doctors  had  a 
bill  introduced  that  was  going  to 
destroy  the  State  Nurse  Examin- 
ing Board,  and  put  the  work  under 
a doctor's  board.  They  didn't  ask 
the  nurses  about  it;  didn't  even 
tell  the  nurses.  The  nurses  got 
word  of  the  bill  at  the  last  minute. 
You  should  have  seen  the  state 
association  in  action.  Within  24 
hours  nurses  in  every  corner  of 
the  state  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  in  48  hours  they  got  a 
description  of  the  bill  by  mail. 
Three  or  four  days  later  800  of 
them  came  to  Harrisburg  when 
the  Legislature  was  meeting. 
Sufficient  to  say  the  bill  did  not 
pass.  That  story  could  be  repea- 


ted time  and  time  again. 

Plan  1 gives  us  one  huge  body, 
with  five  types  of  membership 
only  one  of  which  is  the  profes- 
sional nurse.  Under  it  there 
would  be  no  other  national  body 
anywhere  concerned  with  nurs- 
ing. We  would  all  be  together. 
But  would  we  be?  Who  could 
stop  any  of  us  from  starting  up  an- 
other organization?  Is  huge 
size  without  competition  desir- 
able? I am  one  for  wanting 
competition;  I think  it  is  good. 
Huge  size  means  huge  machin- 
ery. The  presence  of  six  national 
nursing  bodies  and  125  commit- 
tees is  what  is  now  being  criticiz- 
ed. 

Plan  I gives  us  a minimum  of 
120  units.  That  includes  standing 
committees,  special  committees, 
board  of  directors,  house  of  dele- 
gates, sections  , academy,  and 
bureaus  and  commissions,  and  all 
the  committees  that  stand  within. 
Each  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
sections,  academy,  bureaus  and 
commissions  have  their  internal 
organizations,  their  committees, 
that  help  make  that  120.  The 
plan  may  look  streamlined  on 
the  outside,  but  it  is  a Pentagon 
maze  on  the  inside. 

The  second  plan  has  a nursing 
center  in  between  the  American 
Nurses  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Nursing 
Service.  That  creates  even  more 
units.  This  report  says  that  if  we 
have  Plan  Two,  the  A.  N.  A., 
American  Nurses  Association, 
can  exist  only  in  combination 
with  this  N.  O.  N.  S. 

It  is  not  possible  from  the  re- 
port to  visualize  how  the  internal 
arrangements  can  work.  The 
sections,  commissions,  bureaus, 
and  academy  have  common  in- 
terests at  some  points.  Dr.  Cherin 
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told  us  how  they  would  work  to- 
gether. I cannot  see  how,  even 
with  a nurse  from  each  section  on 
those  various  groups,  they  can 
work  smoothly. 

If  you  have  ever  worked  with 
a lot  of  committees  you  know  that 
no  matter  what  kind  of  machinery 
you  set  up,  if  you  have  too  many 
committees  and  too  many  groups, 
you  are  going  to  have  friction. 
Have  you  ever  worked  where 
each  section  could  ask  for  a bud- 
get from  the  state  association? 
What  a beautiful  time  you  have 
when  each  is  struggling  for  his 
share  of  the  budget;  and  when 
each  is  struggling  for  his  share 
of  staff  help.  No  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  these  plans  are  given.  I 
don't  believe  they  can  be  be- 
cause many  of  the  features  have 
not  been  tried  out.  Plan  One 
gives  equal  right  to  five  classes 
of  membership,  except  in  four 
areas,  the  I.  C.  N.,  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  Academy,  and  the 
specialty  boards.  The  planners 
believe  we  cannot  achieve  our 
purposes  without  consumer  par- 
ticipation. They  wrote : "All  other 
(activities)  than  these  four,  can, 
we  believe,  be  safely  and  with 
potentially  great  benefit  open  to 
full  and  equal  participation  of 
the  other  classes  of  membership, 
specifically  including  the  public 
and  the  allied  professions."  I 
believe  that  most  nurses  are  agre- 
ed that  we  do  not  need  consumer 
participation;  that  the  consumer 
has  an  interest  and  has  a place 
somewhere  in  our  affairs.  But 
are  we  so  bankrupt  in  our  ability 
to  govern  our  affairs  that  we  have 
to  relinquish  power  to  this  extent? 
Could  laymen  make  us  work 
harder  or  better  than  we  have  to 
protect  the  consumer  through 
nurse  practice  acts?  I wish  there 


were  time  to  tell  you  how  hard 
nurses  have  worked  on  those 
practice  acts,  and  alone,  and  I 
don't  think  consumer  help  could 
have  done  it  any  better. 

It  is  quite  possible  under  the 
plan  for  a practical  nurse  to  get 
to  be  president  of  the  American 
Nursing  Association.  Unless  she 
is  excluded  by  the  rules  still  to  be 
written  she  can  join  any  section. 
The  report  urges  that  we  bring 
her  in,  and  once  in,  she  can  be  in 
a position  of  helping  decide  how 
much  education  a student  nurse 
should  have. 

Only  last  June,  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  changed 
nurse's  rating  from  sub-profes- 
sional to  professional.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  A.  N.  A.  gave  in 
pleading  for  this  change  was  that 
we  were  a self-governing  profes- 
sion. Do  we  want  to  give  that 
back? 

In  the  plan  which  is  to  democ- 
ratize us,  the  A N.  A.  board  of 
directors  can  elect  its  own  presi- 
dent and  officers.  The  idea  is 
that  they  are  better  equipped  to  do 
it  than  the  members.  We  are 
told  that  some  businesses  and 
other  organizations  follow  this 
plan.  Well,  a lot  more  don't. 
A lot  more  still  let  the  members 
elect  their  president  and  their  offi- 
cers. This  plan  would  enable  a 
few  to  remain  in  power  a long 
time.  I am  afraid  of  such  a scheme. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that 
nurses  are  human.  We  have 
among  us  people  who  like  power 
as  well  as  any  others.  The  hun- 
ger for  power  is  worse  than  the 
hunger  for  money.  We  have  got 
to  guard  against  any  machinery 
that  will  put  people  into  control 
interminably.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  fighting.  Too 
many  people  have  stayed  on  too 
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many  committees  too  long,  too 
many  years. 

The  part  of  the  report  that  con- 
cerns me  most,  however,  is  the  by- 
pass of  the  state  association.  It 
cuts  the  state  ties  with  the  district. 
Presumably  it  moves  the  power 
to  the  district.  The  effort  is,  as 
you  heard  Dr.  Cherin  say,  to 
make  it  more  democratic.  Actu- 
ally, from  knowing  the  way  dis- 
tricts work,  knowing  that  they  are 
manned  by  officers  who  can  on- 
ly give  little  pieces  of  their  time 
to  this  work,  and  knowing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  district  and  the 
National,  I believe  that  the  power 
goes  to  the  top  in  this  scheme. 

It  removes  the  state  association 
as  a system  of  checks  and  balan- 
ces on  our  national  affairs.  The 
power  has  to  go  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  Theoretically  it  goes 
to  the  district.  Actually,  I think, 
it  goes  right  up  to  the  top  and  con- 
centrates power  there.  When  im- 
portant issues  arise  between  the 
house  of  delegates  meetings,  the 
A.  N.  A.  now  sends  out  a referen- 
dum vote  to  the  state  association 
or  calls  an  advisory  council  meet- 
ing made  up  of  state  representa- 
tives. It  asks  them  to  help  it  de- 
cide on  these  things.  The  states 
act  as  a brake,  and  they  also 
marshall  opinion  and  help  the  A. 
N.  A.  board  of  directors  to  come  to 
conclusions. 

I suppose  in  this  scheme  they 
could  do  this  too,  but  the  state 
association  is  weakened  in  this 
thing  despite  the  assurance  that 
they  would  become  stronger. 
How  can  the  state  become  stron- 
ger when  the  source  of  its  vitality, 
the  district,  is  taken  away  from 
it? 

The  state  associations  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  challenge  the  Na- 
tional. California,  in  the  bien- 


nial of  1944,  made  us  change  our 
election  system.  The  state  was 
strong  enough  to  do  this.  Can 
you  imagine  a district  standing  up 
to  a national,  to  force  a change  in 
the  elections  system  or  anything 
else?  Can  you  imagine  enough 
districts  getting  together  to  be  able 
to  do  that?  I can't. 

What  great  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  by  putting  the  state  to  one 
side?  The  guide  says  it  was 
"thought"  that  district  member- 
ship in  a national  association 
tended  to  make  more  direct  and 
democratic  participation  of  the  in- 
dividual member.  It  will  take  a 
better  argument  than  that  to  get 
my  vote  on  it.  The  state  associa- 
tion has  been  a useful  and  a 
strong  power  in  our  progress.  It 
has  helped  the  districts  and  it  has 
helped  the  National  in  more  ways 
than  I have  time  to  outline. 

The  by-passing  of  the  state 
would  make  orphans  of  some  of 
the  districts.  Some  of  the  districts 
are  strong  and  fjome  are  not 
strong,  and  only  a few  are  able 
to  get  paid  help. 

Theoretically  we  are  going  to 
set  up  nursing  centers  in  the  dis- 
tricts. What  district  of  500  or  2,- 

000  members  can  afford  to  have 
a nursing  center,  even  if  the  lay- 
man comes  in  to  help,  and  that  is 
conjectural.  I have  tried  to  devel- 
op local  nursing  councils,  and  I 
know  what  a tough  job  that  is. 

Now,  the  district  is  to  reconsti- 
tute the  state  association.  I don't 
know  what  that  means  and  what 
job  it  will  give  the  state  associa- 
tion. We  are  assured  the  state 
association  will  be  stronger  be- 
cause there  is  always  a job  for  it. 

1 think  that  is  pure  guesswork. 
Our  automatic  form  of  member- 
ship which  now  brings  us  through 
the  district,  to  the  state,  to  the  Na- 
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tional,  with  the  line  uncut,  has 
given  the  A.  N.  A.  180,000  mem- 
bers. Do  you  think  180,000  mem- 
bers are  going  to  join  up  indepen- 
dently to  the  National?  That 
automatic  form  of  membership  is 
a very  good  thing. 

What  the  districts  need  in  my 
opinion,  isn't  a new  structure,  but 
new  ideas.  Seme  of  our  districts 
are  perfectly  corking.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  district  structure 
that  keeps  us  from  being  much 
more  active  and  democratic. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  by- 
passing the  state  asosciation  as 
a part  of  the  membership  is  that 
some  of  the  nurses  lose  their  mem- 
bership when  they  cross  a state 
line.  I haven't  seen  much  of  that, 
but  I don't  think  that  is  enough  of 
a factor  to  make  us  destroy  the 
state  line. 

Under  the  plan  the  national 
sections  are  duplicated  in  the  dis- 
tricts as  much  as  possible.  A 
nurse  wrote  in  to  ask  if  there 
were  not  enough  nurses  in  her 
district  to  form  a section,  how  was 
she  going  to  get  any  help  The 
answer  was,  she  would  have  to 
wait  and  depend  on  regional  con- 
ferences. 

Our  districts  have  been  family 
gatherings,  and  when  we  isolate 
ourselves  into  section  groups  we 
are  going  to  lose  something.  Pro- 
vision for  sections  in  the  setup 
can  isolate  us  if  we  don't  watch 
out.  No  one  can  join  the  A.  N.  A. 
except  through  section.  That  plan 
marks  us  off  into  special  interests. 
The  A.  N.  A.,  like  the  district,  is 
our  family  home.  Anyone  joining 
the  A.  N.  A.  in  the  new  plans  can 
go  into  any  section  he  chooses. 
I don't  have  to  be  an  industrial 
nurse,  but  I can  join  your  section 
and  I can  vote  in  it,  and  I can 
help  vote  who  is  to  be  the  direc- 


ting councellor,  and  that  councel- 
lor  decides  who  is  to  be  the  spec- 
ialty board. 

I can  decide  to  go  into  any  sec- 
tion, in  fact  I have  to  go  into  a 
section,  though  my  interests  are 
general.  I can  transfer  to  anoth- 
er section  with  due  notice.  I can 
visit  any  of  the  other  sections  and 
get  up  on  my  feet  and  talk,  but  I 
can't  vote.  I can  only  vote  in  one. 

There  are  no  eligibility  requir- 
ments.  "We  see  no  reason  for 
setting  up  eligibility  requirements 
for  section  memberships  or  that  an 
individual  should  be  prevented 
from  joining  in  as  many  sections 
as  she  likes,  or  prohibited  from 
changing  her  section  membership 
on  reasonable  notice."  Then  the 
report  says,  "We  should  allow  ev- 
ery specialist  group  a sufficient 
degree  of  autonomy." 

How  could  it  be  done  if  any- 
body can  come  into  the  sections? 
When  we  talk  about  autonomy 
we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  spec- 
ial interest.  If  any  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry  can  get  into  the  section,  I 
don't  think  that  is  autonomy.  A 
practical  nurse,  a Lady  Bounti- 
ful, a man  who  is  a hospital  trus- 
tee, can  vote  with  the  professional 
nurse  on  who  shall  be  the  direc- 
ting counsellor  of  the  section,  and 
a practical  nurse  can  vote  on  the 
kind  of  education  a student  should 
have. 

I have  done  my  best  to  be 
right  in  my  comments  but  any  of 
you  can  challenge  me.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  include  the 
whole  plan  in  one  talk.  The  plan 
must  be  taken  apart  piece  by 
piece,  and  studied.  The  plans  are 
on  trial,  but  so  are  we.  A profes- 
sion's life,  like  a nation's  depends 
on  its  government. 

I believe  strongly  that  nurses 
have  the  brains  and  the  common 
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sense  to  govern  themselves  in 
their  own  affairs.  I believe  that 
they  are  socially  aware  enough 
to  welcome  public  support  where 
service  can  be  improved.  I be- 
lieve that  nurses  can  be  trusted 
to  work  out  the  answer  in  this 
thing  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  for 
the  well  being  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  the  profession.  I think 
we  should  follow  the  three  D's: 
Delay;  Discussion;  and  Delibera- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN  DELEHANTY: 
Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Gei- 
ster.  There  is  no  reason  on  my 
part  for  any  summary.  We  have 
the  excellent  explanation  from  Dr. 
Cherin  and  we  have  Miss  Gei- 
ster's  opinion  on  it  from  a nurse's 
viewpoint.  As  far  as  speaking 
her  mind  out,  that  is  the  heritage 
of  the  Industrial  Nurses.  We  will 
have  questions  now  to  Dr.  Cherin 
or  Miss  Geister. 

MISS  ANNE  M.  GOODRICH 
(N.Y.C.):A  question  for  Dr.  Cherin. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation is  set  up  to  keep  people 
from  getting  tuberculosis  and  aid 
those  who  have  it  to  get  over  it. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Is 
he  suggesting  the  new  associa- 
tions to  keep  people  out  of  nurs- 
ing and  keep  those  from  being  af- 
flicted with  nursing  that  might  go 
into  it? 

DR.  CHERIN:  I had  this  only  in 
mind:  that  the  public  is  concern- 
ed about  its  own  health,  and  is 
taking  part  right  today  in  deter- 
mining the  provisions  and  the  job 
for  the  care  of  public  health.  In 
that  sense,  whether  it  likes  it  or 
not,  whether  it  admits  public 
members  or  not,  the  nursing  pro- 
fession is  affected  by  the  public 
and  its  opinions.  Right  today 
nursing,  in  terms  of  its  prepara- 


tion and  recruitment,  is  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  public  atten- 
tion of,  let  us  say,  a negative  or 
indifferent  order. 

The  public  affects  every  profes- 
sion, from  the  outside  or  the  in- 
side. We  are  recommending 
that  you  take  public  members  on 
to  the  inside  to  assist  nurses  in 
dealing  with  those  problems  in 
which  public  assistance  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  your  success. 
It  is  true  there  are  a great  many 
problems  in  nursing  that  can  be 
dealt  with  by  nurses  alone. 

The  problem,  of  (1)  recruitment 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  nurses 
alone.  (2)  The  problem  of  getting 
adequate  nursing  education  facil- 
ities cannot  be  achieved  by  nur- 
ses alone.  (3)  The  problem  of 
presenting  adequate  nursing  ser- 
vice facilities  cannot  be  done  by 
nurses  alone.  Yet  it  is  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  that  those 
things  be  done.  We  suggest  in 
getting  them  done  that  you  get 
the  public's  help  and  support  in 
a way  that  will  insure  effective 
help  and  support,  and  that  is 
through  public  participation. 

CHAIRMAN  DELEHANTY: 
Any  other  questions? 

MISS  POLLY  ACTON  (N.Y.C.): 
Couldn't  the  lay  people  be  con- 
sidered as  auxiliaries  to  aid  the 
nursing  organizations  without  tak- 
ing them  into  membership  in  the 
nursing  organizations? 

DR.  CHERIN:  Yes,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  that  is  possible.  In  Plan 
One  you  will  notice  that  we  sug- 
gested that  you  could  extend 
the  number  of  restrictions  on  the 
participation  of  lay  members  in 
any  direction  that  you  like.  You 
can,  of  course,  place  such  restric- 
tions on  lay  membership  as  to 
make  their  membership  almost 
entirely  honorary  or  auxiliary. 
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We  recommended  against  that 
because  the  history  of  organiza- 
tion life  indicates  that  the  more 
you  let  people  participate,  the 
more  intensive  help  you  get  from 
them.  You  cannot  get  real  help 
otherwise.  The  help  that  you 
really  need  in  terms  of  honorary 
members  who  remain  merely 
letterhead  figures  won't  be  forth- 
coming. If  you  want  people  who 
will  devote  their  energies  and 
their  time  to  the  interests  of  nur- 
sing, you  have  to  give  them,  in 
our  opinion,  greater  status  than  an 
auxiliary  membership.  However, 
that  is  a matter  which  nurses 
themselves  will  have  to  decide, 
and  I realize  it  is  one  of  those 
trends  that  may  involve  cautious 
first  steps.  Certainly  the  history 
of  N.  L.  N.  E.  and  N.  O.  P.  H.  N. 
started  with  heavy  restrictions  on 
the  participation  of  lay  members 
and  they  have  gradually  relaxed 
the  restrictions  until  the  participa- 
tions of  lay  members  in  those 
two  organizations  are  practically 
on  equal  terms.  They  have  not 
found  that  they  were  disabled  by 
that  fact.  They  have  on  the  whole 
found  that  they  were  able  to  ac- 
complish a great  deal  that  they 
could  not  have  accomplished 
without  admitting  laymen  to  par- 
ticipation. 

Once  in  awhile  I look  in  a mir- 
ror and  say,  "Am  I as  dangerous 
as  people  make  me  out?"  The 
doctors  in  this  room  are  layman 
with  reference  to  your  profession. 
I don't  think  that  I myself  could 
not  be  trusted  with  the  interests 
of  nursing.  I believe  those  lay- 
men who  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  energy  and  who  do  win 
the  confidence  of  nurses  sufficient 
to  attain  leadership  in  a nursing 
organization  can  be  trusted  with 
the  powers  that  come  with  those 


offices. 

MISS  GEISTER:  I think  if  we 

could  get  a board  made  up  of 
Dr.  Cherins,  we  would  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  But  we  know 
there  are  lots  of  people  who  are 
not  as  nice  as  Dr.  Cherin.  Dr. 
Samuel  Lambest  said  once  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  board  mem- 
bers — the  kind  that  want  to  serve 
on  a cause  and  the  kind  that 
want  the  cause  to  serve  them. 
We  have  to  be  chary  in  handing 
out  our  power.  I agree  with  Dr. 
Cherin  that  the  consumer  comes 
into  the  picture,  but  I want  us  to 
study  that  question  with  utmost 
care.  I feel  that  once  we  nurses 
really  think  about  these  things, 
we  will  determine  where  the  lay- 
man belongs  in  our  organization. 

In  the  League,  on  the  Bellevue 
Nursing  School  Committee  where 
Mrs.  William  Church  Osborn  was 
for  so  many  years,  in  Chicago  in 
the  County  Hospital,  and  the  old 
Illinois  Training  School,  we  have 
wonderful  lay  boards.  The  Chi- 
cago Nursing  Council  is  a grand 
crowd  of  women.  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  have  councils  that  do 
splendid  work.  But  they  are 
hand-picked  groups. 

MRS.  MUELLER:  (Cleveland, 

Ohio)  I would  like  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. First,  did  I understand  Dr. 
Cherin  to  say  that  on  this  final 
board  of  consultants  there  were 
no  nurse  representatives  or  that 

there  were? 

DR.  CHERIN:  Not  on  the  final 
board. 

MRS.  MUELLER:  In  your  survey, 
I didn't  hear  you  say  anything 
about  the  organization  for  social 
workers.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  the  social  workers, 
National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  did  this  very  thing  and 
accepted  lay  people  into  their 
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membership.  They  are  simply 
snowed  under  and  are  trying  des- 
perately now  to  break  away. 

DR.  CHERIN:  Let  me  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  first  question,  and  in 
clarification  of  it,  I don't  like  to 
have  confusion  on  this  point.  We 
have  worked  with  nurses  through- 
out the  study.  We  had  worked 
with  the  committees  of  the  six  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  study. 
We  had  worked  with  the  struc- 
ture study  committee  which  repre- 
sented the  six  organizations 
throughout  the  study.  We  check- 
ed over  the  final  plans  of  the 
study  with  nurses  and  with  the 
structure  study  committee. 

What  we  wanted  to  do  in  this 
meeting  with  the  Board  of  Con- 
sultants was  to  get  the  light 
thrown  from  other  professions 
rather  than  nursing  on  this  prob- 
lem. I think  the  report  got  out 
that  somehow  or  other  we  let  this 
Board  of  Consultants  decide  what 
our  recommendation  would  be.  It 
wasn't  that  way  at  all.  We  ask- 
ed for  their  comment  on  various 
phases  of  the  report  and  as  a re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  and  all 
of  these  various  meetings  and 
comments  we  had,  we  decided 
which  of  these  structural  plans  we 
would  submit. 

Now  the  second  matter,  so  far 
I am  afraid  I don't  know  the  fac- 
tual basis  of  this  report.  There  is 
a group  in  social  work  which  was 
formed  just  last  year,  the  Social 
Work  Assembly,  which  is  dedica- 
ted to  the  principle  of  trying  to  en- 
list the  cooperation  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  lay  members  in  so- 
cial work. 

One  of  their  greatest  complaints 
is  that  this  assembly,  which  was 
formed  to  try  to  entice  laymen  in- 
to social  work  and  an  interest  in 
social  work,  still  remains  almost 


99  per  cent  professional  social 
workers.  In  other  words,  they 
face  exactly  the  same  problem  N. 
L.  N.  E.  and  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.  have 
faced  right  through  their  history. 

The  problem  is  not  to  withstand 
an  invasion  by  laymen;  the  prob- 
lem is  to  get  laymen  into  the  or- 
ganization. Your  real  problem 
will  be  a recruitment  of  worth- 
while laymen,  the  sort  of  laymen 
Miss.  Geister  speaks  about,  and 
they  are  the  sort  we  had  in  mind 
in  providing  for  lay  membership, 
working  to  get  the  lay  members 
that  you  need. 

I think  it  is  unfortunate  to  iden- 
tify the  lay  member  with  the,  let 
us  say,  attending  society  member. 
I am  a layman.  The  doctors  with 
reference  to  nursing  are  laymen. 
There  are  a great  many  skills  and 
other  professions  which  nursing 
needs  to  help  it  in  dealing  with  its 
problems.  Those  are  the  laymen 
to  go  after  and  get  into  your  mem- 
bership. The  chances  that  the 
nursing  organization  will  ever  be- 
come, let  us  say,  the  social  or- 
ganization which  matrons  must 
join  in  order  to  improve  their  so- 
cial status,  it  seems  to  me  is  very 
small.  Your  chance  that  you  will 
be  swamped  by  laymen  who  are 
interested  in  membership  princi- 
pally because  they  might  have  a 
chance  to  subvert  the  profession 
of  nursing,  again,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  small.  Your  great  problem,  I 
am  convinced,  will  always  be  to 
get  a sufficient  number  of  laymen 
in  and  get  those  laymen  into  po- 
sitions where  they  can  help  you. 
That  will  be  your  great  problem. 

CHAIRMAN  DELEHANTY: 
Are  there  any  members  of  N.  O. 
P.  H.  N.  here  who  have  had  deal- 
ings with  lay  members,  or  mem- 
bers of  League  who  have  had 
dealings  with  lay  members,  who 
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would  care  to  speak  to  us?  I 
guess  we  are  really  all  Industrial 
Nurses. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  HALL  (New 
York):  Dr.  Cherin  has  just  spoke 

of  the  medical  profession  as  lay 
members.  We  would  consider 
them  lay  people  to  us,  and  also 
the  hospital  association  members. 
They  are  the  two  groups  whom 
we  would  probably  pull  in,  in 
large  numbers,  and  they  are  the 
two  groups  with  whom  we  have 
the  most  difficulty  selling  oursel- 
ves as  a professional  group  and 
remaining  in  an  educational  stra- 
ta that  we  wish  to  keep.  I know 
we  are  having  difficulty  in  New 
York  state  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  speaking  from  experience. 
But  those  are  the  two  groups,  one 
a little  worse  than  the  other,  who 
would  like  to  tear  down  our  edu- 
cational standards  which  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  build  up. 
If  we  get  an  overload  of  those 
people  we  are  going  to  have  per- 
haps more  difficulty  in  holding  on- 
to what  we  now  have. 

MISS  ALMA  A.  ANDERSON 
(New  Jersey):  I would  like  to  ad- 

dress this  question  to  Dr.  Cherin. 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  had  a semi- 
official body  composed  of  lay 
people  conducting  the  recruit- 
ment for  nurses  during  the  recent 
conflagration,  and  was  there  not 
a bottleneck  in  that  recruitment? 

DR.  CHERIN : Well,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  in  practically  every  recruit- 
ment campaign  that  has  ever  been 
conducted  laymen  have  inevitably 
been  involved.  After  all,  the  po- 
tential recruitee  is  a layman.  The 
girl  before  she  signs  up  for  nursing 
school  is  a layman. 

You  do  have  constantly  the  need 
for  enlisting  the  services  of  lay- 
men, even,  let  us  say,  with  re- 
gard to  your  nurse  practice  acts. 


I have  had  state  executive  secre- 
taries point  out  to  me  that  time 
after  time  they  have  called  upon 
the  assistance  of  various  laymen 
to  assist  them  in  bringing  about 
changes  and  amendments  in  the 
nurse  practice  act.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a great  many  other 
people  than  nurses  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  determine  many  of  the  af- 
fairs of  nursing,  and  you  don't 
really  vote  them  out  of  existence 
by  keeping  them  out  of  your  organ- 
ization. They  participate  anyhow. 

The  question  really  boils  down 
to  how  do  you  want  them  to  par- 
ticipate. A moment  ago  someone 
said,  'Well,  we  can  enlist  their 
help  when  we  need  it.  We  don't 
have  to  allow  them  official  mem- 
bership. " 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words 
on  that  score.  I have  worked  with 
groups  in  which  I have  not  been  a 
member.  The  probability  is  that, 
in  terms  of  our  observation  of  that 
device,  the  layman  who  was  not 
a member  exerts  far  more  influen- 
ce than  the  same  layman  would 
ever  exert  as  a member  in  terms 
of  determining  policy  in  such  cas- 
es. It  is  the  layman  unofficially 
member  who  helps  to  plan  strate- 
gy in  relation  to  various  move- 
ments, in  relation  to  the  setting  up 
of,  let  us  say,  a nursing  service 
agency,  in  relation  to  setting  up  a 
recruitment  campaign  for  nurses. 

Bringing  them  in  where  they  can 
participate  actively,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  the  long  run  will  gain  that  par- 
ticipation on  a plane  which  is  more 
desirable  than  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. However,  I would 
like  to  make  clear  with  reference 
to  this  as  well  as  any  other  phase 
of  the  report,  we  only  did  our  best 
for  you.  We  certainly  did  not  have 
a conspiracy  in  mind  to  get  in  the 
nursing  organiations  and  capture 
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them.  We  didn't  write  the  provi- 
sion for  laymen  membership  into 
the  proposal  on  that  score.  We 
wrote  it  in  because  we  felt  that 
all  considerations  carefully 
weighed  on  both  sides  ended  in 
this  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  up  to  nurses  whether  they 
accept  it  or  don't  accept  it.  We 
will  be  very  happy  to  try  to  ex- 
plain in  each  case  why  we  made 
the  particular  recommendation. 
We  weren't  able  to  do  as  much  as 
we  liked  in  the  report  in  that  re- 
gard but  nurses  will  have  to  de- 
termine their  future,  and  our  hope 
was  to  assist  you  as  well  as  we 
could  on  the  basis  of  a wide  ex- 
perience with  organizations  like 
yours  to  give  you  the  best  ma- 
chinery that  would  be  most  edec- 
tive  to  do  the  jobs  you  wanted 
done. 

MISS  GEISTER : This  plan  sug- 
gests that  we  set  the  way  for  other 
professions  so  that  other  groups 
will  follow  our  pattern.  It  will 
mean  if  we  take  the  lay  people 
right  inside  in  order  to  help  us  run 
ours,  other  groups  will  follow,  so 
that  doctors  and  dentists  and  theo- 
retically all  will  have  lay  people 
on  their  boards  too.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  pick  the  right  kind 
of  laymen. 

There  are  a very  limited  num- 
ber of  the  right  kind  of  laymen. 
The  right  kind  of  people  are  so 
busy  that  you  pretty  nearly  have 
to  get  down  on  your  knees  to  make 
them  take  one  more  thing,  and  the 
wrong  kind  of  people  who  aren't 
so  busy  are  the  ones  we  could  at- 
tract to  a certain  degree. 

We  think  of  our  hospital  board 
people,  who  should  be  very  kind- 
ly and  thoughtful,  and  yet  some  of 
the  hardest  nuts  to  crack  I have 
ever  met  have  been  some  of  those 
hospital  trustees.  I have  had  real 


trouble  because  I dared  talk  about 
the  eight-hour  day  for  nurses.  That 
doesn't  mean  they  are  all  like 
that,  but  there  are  people  on  such 
boards  who  make  the  cause  serve 
them.  You  think  of  the  average 
board  member  and  you  think  of 
some  good  and  some  not  so  good, 
and  that  is  what  we  can't  theorize 
about.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
that  is  the  person  that  would  say, 
"Oh,  that  state  law  will  break 
down.  My  doctor  says  we  are 
over  educating  the  nurses.'' 

MISS  DORTHEY  ROOD  (Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh):  You  asked 
if  anybody  had  had  experience 
with  N.O.P.H.N.  or  the  League.  I 
have  had  experience  with  both. 
In  the  League  in  Pittsburgh  we 
tried  very  hard  to  get  lay  mem- 
bers, and  we  have  one,  who  is 
not  dangerous.  I have  been  think- 
ing of  the  kind  of  people  that 
might  organize  a campaign 
against  us.  I can't  think  of  any 
groups  in  the  community  except 
possibly  the  doctors  and  the  hos- 
pital association,  who  might  want 
to  cut  down  our  salaries  and  in- 
crease our  hours.  How  would  they 
go  at  that  campaign?  Would  they 
be  willing  to  come  in  with  the  ma- 
chinery it  takes  to  come  into  the 
association  and  would  they  come 
in,  in  numbers  enough  to  outvote 
us  inside  the  organization? 

It  is  awfully  difficult  to  get  a doc- 
tor to  come  to  meetings  for  any 
purpose,  even  one  or  two  of  them 
to  make  speeches,  and  I can't 
conceive  of  them  coming  to  our 
meetings,  the  ones  that  don't  love 
us,  (because  a lot  of  them  do)  in 
numbers  to  outvote  us  as  nurses. 
Remember,  we  are  the  largest 
body  of  professional  women  in  the 
world.  There  are  more  nurses 
than  doctors,  so  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  we  would  have  enough 
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doctors  to  come  into  the  associa- 
tion and  outvote  us  in  order  to 
lower  our  standards,  and  we  have 
to  assume  we  would  have  enough 
hospital  people.  There  are  only 
6,000  hospitals  in  the  country,  and 
we  wouldn't  get  enough  of  them 
in  to  outvote  us. 

So  I think  what  we  would  get 
would  be  people  very  interested 
in  what  we  are  working  for  and 
who  would  want  to  work  with  us. 
That  is  my  opinion.  I don't  wor- 
ry about  the  board  members  that 
Miss  Geister  is  worried  about.  I 
don't  believe  they  would  come 
into  our  professional  organization 
in  numbers  enough  for  us  to  be 
afraid  of  them. 

MISS  GEISTER:  They  might 

not  come  to  a meeting  but  they 
have  a vote  just  the  same.  Have 
you  ever  talked  with  any  state 
association  that  has  been  fighting 
encroachments  on  the  state  prac- 
tice law? 

MISS  ROOD:  Oh,  yes,  I have 

had  a lot  to  do  with  it  and  they 
didn't  come  inside.  They  worked 
outside  with  their  political  mach- 
inery, and  if  we  had  them  in  — 
there  is  the  strength  of  it,  you 
know.  Once  you  get  them  in  and 


get  them  to  know  something  about 
it  and  work  on  them  and  use 
your  abilities  as  women  to  make 
the  men  see  what  we  want,  they 
would  not  be  against  us. 

MISS  GEISTER : I am  past  that 
age.  One  of  the  first  meetings  I 
went  to  was  in  Chicago,  when  the 
League  was  having  a meeting. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  Min- 
nie Ahrens.  As  I walked  into 
this  League  meeting  with  great 
trepidation,  I heard  her  say,  "No, 
we  should  not  permit  doctors  to 
join  the  League.  If  one  doctor 
stood  up  before  a group  of  500 
nurses  and  had  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  everyone  of  those  500 
nurses,  the  nurses  would  stand  up 
and  say,  "Yes,  doctor." 

I have  had  lots  of  work  with 
laymen.  I happen  to  be  a laymen 
in  every  field  but  nursing,  and  we 
have  specialists  in  my  own  fam- 
ily, and  so  I have  a love  for  the 
layman.  I like  to  sit  on  the  stoop 
with  people  and  visit  with  them 
over  coffee,  and  I can  always  get 
along  with  them.  But  I have  seen 
many  people  get  on  boards  and 
never  get  off,  who  want  the  cause 
to  serve  them.  I don't  say  to  shut 
— please  turn  to  page  81 


EDUCATION 


"When  is  a man  educated?" — 

When  he  can  look  upon  the 
universe,  now  lucid  and  lovely, 
now  dark  and  terrible,  with  a sen- 
se of  his  own  littleness  in  the  great 
scheme  of  things  and  yet  have 
faith  and  courage. 

When  he  knows  how  to  make 
friends  and  keep  them,  and  above 
all  when  he  can  keep  friends  with 
himself. 

When  he  can  be  happy  alone 
and  highminded  amid  the  drud- 


geries of  life. 

When  he  can  look  into  a way- 
side  puddle  and  see  something 
besides  mud,  and  into  the  face  of 
the  most  forlorn  mortal  and  see 
something  beyond  sin. 

When  he  knows  how  to  live, 
how  to  love,  how  to  hope,  how  to 
pray  — glad  to  live  and  not  afraid 
to  die,  in  his  hands  a sword  for 
evil  and  in  his  heart  a bit  of 
song." 

Joseph  Fort  Newton 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  THE 
HOME  COMING 

Hospitality 

Daphne  Corbett,  '25,  Chairman 
Eva  Holmes  Jones,  '18 
Edith  Parker  Ross,  '23 
Jean  McGaughey,  '29 
Reta  Corbett,  '23 
Charlotte  O'Neil,  '42 
Sophia  Eastman  Bock,  '17 
Marjorie  Bell,  '46 
Henrietta  Brown  Gessey,'44 
Alice  Dempsey,  '42 
Program 

Margaret  S.  Arey,  '31,  Chairman 
Marjorie  Johnson,  '29 
Alice  Hagelshaw,  '36 
Marguerite  Dunn,  '28 
Edith  Morse  Palmer,  '28 
Dorothy  Lazure  Hurxthal,  '28 
Helen  Curley  Lavey,  '24 
Barbara  Chapman,  '46 
Sylvia  Perkins,  '28 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
M.G.H.  CLUB 

The  most  enthusiastic  and  jolly 
member  at  the  meeting  of  the  W. 
C.  M.  G.  H.  Club  on  May  28,  was 
Martha  Felker  McCrae  (Mrs.  Hec- 
tor) of  the  Class  of  1892,  who 
makes  her  home  on  Cook  Street, 
Morningdale. 

Miss  Erna  Kuhn  repeated  her 
generosity  by  arranging  for  the 
use  of  the  picnic  grounds  at  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital. 

It  was  a perfect  day.  There  was 
plenty  of  picnic  fare  to  enjoy,  and 
for  those  who  had  brought  hot 
dogs  to  roast,  a charcoal  fire. 
Generous  amounts  of  coffee  and 
cream  had  been  supplied  by  the 
hospital.  Of  the  sixty  five  mem- 
bers to  whom  notices  had  been 
sent,  the  following  were  present: 


Martha  Felker  McCrae  (1892) 
Cook  Street,  Morningdale 
Erna  M.  Kuhn  (1914) 
Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Worcester 

Laura  Currier  Morrison  (1915) 
Veteran's  Hospital,  Rutland 
Heights 

Sylvia  Fay  Gagner  (1917) 
Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester 
Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  (1918) 

108  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester 
Adelaide  DeLong  Dea  (1918) 
Holden 

Eleanor  Mitchell  Murphy  (1918) 
105  Prescott  Street,  Clinton 
Margaret  Deveraux  (1921) 

10  Oak  Avenue,  Worcester 
Lina  Thibault  Dufault  (1923) 
245  School  Street,  Athol 
Catherine  Philbin  (1932) 

44  Hammond  Street, 
Worcester 

Christine  Oddy  (1939) 
Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester 
Francis  Tomasunas  (1941) 
Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Worcester 

Anna  Budzyna  (1944) 

Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester 
Constance  Bourne  (1938) 

995  Main  Street,  Worcester 
Annette  Heinzle  (1944) 
Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Worcester 

During  the  business  meeting,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

President-Eleanor  Fowle  Clark 
(1918) 

Treasurer-Sylvia  Fay  Gagner 
(1917) 

Secretary-Annette  Heinzle 
(1944) 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  fall 
meeting,  which  is  our  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber the  24.  Save  the  date.  More 
details  later. 

If  there  are  any  alumnae  who 
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wish  to  join  the  W.  C.  M.  G.  H. 
Club  please  get  in  touch  with  the 
secretary. 

Annette  Heinzle 
Manning  Street 
Jefferson,  Massachusetts 


M.G.H.  NURSING  — continued  from  page 
16 

The  new  intravenous  proced- 
ure, the  morphine  by  the  elock. 
In  1935  we  counted  the  number  of 
hypodermics  given  daily  because 
we  were  concerned  over  the  large 
amounts  of  time  taken  for  this 
procedure.  There  were  165  hy- 
podermics given  in  the  General 
Hospital  alone  in  one  day.  Imag- 
ine! And,  of  these  42  were  given 
on  Ward  C-D.  Today  we  seek 
the  deeper  tissues.  No  more  do 
we  count  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tions in  such  small  numbers. 
Now,  the  intramuscular  injec- 
tions of  penicillin  number  650  to 
700  daily.  But  gone  are  many  of 
the  septic  dressings,  gone  are  the 
long  periods  of  hospitalization, 
come  is  the  miricle  of  the  new 
medicine  and  surgery  of  modern 
nursing. 

.Through  all  the  cnages  the  kind 


and  skillful  nurse  has  been  need- 
ed to  complete  the  medical  scien- 
study  to  maintain  the  advance- 
ce  team.  She  has  twice  gone  to 
military  service  with  the  doctors 
of  M.  G.  H.  Because  her  number 
on  M.  G.  H.  wards  was  too  few, 
new  workers  have  been  added  to 
the  ward  staff:  the  licensed  atten- 
dant, and  the  hospital  aids  train- 
ed on  the  job. 

Because  it  is  necessary  that  her 
skill  keep  pace  with  medical 
needs,  her  instruction  has  been 
increased  and  reorganized  peri- 
odically over  the  years.  That 
those  who  wished  to  bring  broad- 
er education  to  nursing  might  be 
included,  under  Miss  Johnson's 
able  direction,  a coordinated  pro- 
gram was  established  with  Rad- 
cliff  e College.  To  this  program 
next  year  will  be  admitted  two 
daughters  of  M.  G.  H.  alumnae. 

Such  is  the  present,  the  prologue 
of  the  future.  Certain  omens  there 
are  for  nursing  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  new  children's  building  with 
70  beds,  which  will  provide  better 
care  for  children,  broader  pediat- 
ric experience  for  the  School,  and 
a new  field  of  work  for  graduates; 

— please  turn  to  page  82 


FOR  YOUR  FALL  CALENDAR  Alumnae  Meetings 


October  28,  1947 

Margaret  Reilly  (1916) 
Subject:  Nursing  as  the  best 
preparation  for  many  opportuni- 
ties outside  the  immediate  area  of 
nursing. 

Bring  your  questions.  There 
will  be  a discussion  after  the  talk. 

November  25,  1947 

Lillian  Fletcher  Warley  (1936) 
Subject:  What  nursing  can  learn 
from  the  airlines  industry.  Ques- 
tion period  after  the  talk. 


December 

Candlelight  service  to  which  all 
alumnae  are  invited.  Notice  of 
date  later. 

As  we  go  to  print,  we  do  not 
know  which  of  the  meetings  will 
be  a dinner  meeting  but  your  Pro- 
gram Committee  is  trying  hard  to 
arrange  for  one.  Watch  your 
mails  for  more  details. 

Mary  Maloney  (1942), 
Chairman, 

Program  Committee 
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of  The  ClaAAeA 


THANK  YOU  FROM  THE 
EDITORS  ! ! 

Your  editors  stayed  around 
town  until  the  middle  of  August  in 
order  to  get  the  QUARTERLY  to 
you.  It  had  to  be  typed  and  at  the 
printers  on  the  1st  of  August,  then 
the  proof  reading  had  to  be  done 
and  the  dummy  pasted  up  before 
we  could  hie  ourselves  away  for, 
what  we  think  or  are  pleased  to 
think  is,  a much  earned  vacation. 
You  all  were  particularly  gener- 
ous with  news.  The  various  class 
secretaries,  especially,  are  to  be 
commended.  Turn  to  your  class 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a good 
job  theyve  been  doing.  If  there 
isn't  much  news  under  your  class, 
it  isn't  always  the  secretaries  fault. 
In  practically  every  instance  she 
is  one  of  your  busiest  members. 
Help  her  out  a little  and  write  her 
so  she  will  have  more  to  give  you 
in  the  next  issue. 

We  know  that  we  are  still  mak- 
ing errors  and  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  your  editors — how  much 
better  the  QUARTERLY  should  be. 
You  are  helping  in  many  ways  to 
make  it  easier  for  us,  but  what  are 
we  going  to  do  when  we  get  news 
about  a Mrs.  John  Smith  — no 
maiden  name,  no  class  and  since 
we  don't  know  where  to  put  it,  we 
can't  use  it.  We  have  been  crit- 
icized for  this,  but  what  can  we  do? 
When  you  give  us  all  the  informa- 
tion, including  the  class,  we  bless 
you  because  it  is  much  more  of  a 
task  than  any  of  you  realize  to  sort 
out  the  bits,  get  your  class  from 
the  Gray  Book — and  for  the  more 


recent  classes  we  have  only  the 
graduating  programs — and  get  it 
all  under  the  class  as  you  like  to 
have  it.  But,  when  you  have  a 
secretary  who  sends  in  her  copy 
typed  with  double  spaces  it 
pleases  us  even  more.  Thanks  a 
lot  for  listening  and  for  remember- 
ing that  we  need  help  in  getting 
a good  issue  to  you.  AND,  a RE- 
MINDER— that  copy  for  the  De- 
cember issue  must  reach  us  by  Oc- 
tober 20th.  We  aren't  expert  and 
speedy  on  our  typewriters,  and 
we  have  to  get  it  to  the  printers  by 
November  1st. 

o 

1893 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons  and  Miss 
Josephine  Mulville  (1913)  enter- 
tained "The  Bordeau  Belles,"  the 
nurses  and  secretaries  of  World 
War  I,  Base  Hospital  6,  at  dinner 
at  the  N.  E.  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  Dimmock  Street, 
Roxbury.  The  dinner  was  served 
in  Miss  Mulville's  apartment 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  Miss  Linda  Richards. 

1906 

Margaret  S.  Belyea  writes  to 
Miss  McCrae  as  follows,  "As  you 
now  know  I have  retired  and  here 
I am  in  my  native  town  far  away 
from  familiar  activities.  However, 
the  QUARTERLY  has  just  come  so 
I shall  read  M.G.H.,  news.  I sup- 
pose you,  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss 
Parsons  sometimes  get  together, 
please  remember  me  to  them  when 
you  do  see  them.  It  seems  odd  to 
live  outside  a hospital.  I have  to 
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get  used  to  it."  Before  retiring, 
she  was  Director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital,  Towson,  Maryland.  Her 
address  at  present  is  177  King  St., 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

1910 

The  Class  of  1910  had  its  Re- 
union Dinner  on  June  15th  at  the 
Colonial  Inn  on  the  Hill  and  then 
adjourned  to  Miss  Johnson's  apart- 
ment before  going  on  to  the  tea  at 
the  hospital.  To  save  space,  only 
the  last  and  maiden  name  will  be 
given  in  this  report  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

At  the  dinner  were  Birge,  Carle- 
ton,  Chayer,  Colby,  Forsythe, 
Gleason,  Griffin,  Harrison,  Hast- 
ings, Johnson,  Millin,  Munsie,  Rob- 
ertson, Towle,  and  Walsh.  Notifi- 
cation of  the  dinner  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  class  with 
the  single  exception  of  Sara  Rid- 
dell for  whom  no  satisfactory  ad- 
dress could  be  found.  Letters  sent 
to  Flora  Hinckley  in  Englewood, 
California  and  to  Alice  Keany 
Bryant  in  Chicago  were  returned. 
No  replies  were  received  from 
Dobbie,  Farrar,  Potts,  and  Tedford. 

Again  because  of  lack  of  space 
only  items  of  news  can  be  re- 
corded. Chayer  is  now  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
and  is  about  to  publish  a second 
book.  Colby  has  retired  and  is 
making  her  home  with  Miss  Muriel 
Crocker.  Doyle  is  with  her  brother 
in  Halifax  and  caring  for  her  "Eng- 
lish son."  Forsyth's  son  is  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  She  lost  the 
older  son  in  an  airplane  accident 
before  the  war.  Gleason's  three 
children  are  married  and  there  are 
three  grandchildren.  Her  son  has 
been  given  a year's  appointment 
at  the  Lahey  Clinic.  Harrison's  son 
has  entered  his  father's  shoe  man- 
ufacturing business  and  the 


daughter  has  joined  the  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Staff  at  the  Mc- 
Lean Hospital.  Hastings  had  a 
family  of  four  sons,  but  two  years 
ago  lost  one  in  a drowning  acci- 
dent. Henders,  now  in  Seattle, 
had  two  sons  in  service,  but  lost 
one  in  1944.  Kinney  has  remar- 
ried and  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Dun- 
das  and  still  lives  in  Oxnard,  Cal- 
ifornia. Lovely  is  in  San  Francis- 
co, where  her  husband  is  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  She  is  about  to  visit 
her  daughter  who  is  married  and 
lives  in  Honolulu.  "Parkie's"  hus- 
band, after  a long  illness,  is  back 
at  work.  Her  mother,  who  is  88, 
flew  to  Downer's  Grove  in  No- 
vember. She  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  her  friends  in  1910.  She 
was  the  "friend."  There  may  be 
members  of  the  Class  who  do  not 
know  of  the  death  of  Rachael  Mc- 
Ewan  on  last  Christmas  Day. 

The  members  of  the  Class  for 
whom  there  is  no  individual  re- 
port, according  to  verbal  or  letter 
reports,  are  carrying  on  as  usual. 
This  is  quite  a complete  account- 
ing for  39  years  out! 

I think  I have  attended  all  the 
reunions  of  our  Class.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  sequence  of  main 
subjects  of  conversation  has  been 
positions,  matrimony,  children, 
and  now  grandchildren  and  re- 
tirement. There  are  satisfactions 
in  each  and  all  of  them. 

—SALLY  JOHNSON 

1912 

Mary  M.  Rogers  writes  from 
Lily  Lytle  Broad  well  Hospital,  Fat- 
ehpur,  U.  P.,  India,  "Our  hospital 
is  quite  small,  only  forty-five  beds, 
but  there  always  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  work  to  keep  one  busy. 
In  addition  to  supervising  the 
nurse's  work  on  the  wards,  I teach 
them  their  theory  and  practice  in 
nursing  and  the  American  Doctor 
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teaches  them  Anatomy  and  Hy- 
giene. 

Because  our  hospital  is  so  small 
we  only  receive  Government  rec- 
ognition as  a Junior  Grade  Hos- 
pital. So  we  can  only  train  nurses 
for  twenty  months  in  preparation 
for  their  Preliminary  or  first  Ex- 
aminations. Then  we  have  to  send 
them  to  some  larger  affiliated  hos- 
pital for  their  final  nurse's  training 
and  Midwifery  training. 

This  makes  the  work  very  diffi- 
cult for  we  have  no  older  Senior 
nurses  remaining  to  do  the  Emer- 
gency work.  It  just  seems  when 
a nurse  gets  trained  in  our  ways 
and  becomes  efficient  I have  to 
send  her  away.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  we  employ  two  or  three 
Junior  Staff  nurses  — nurses  who 
come  from  larger  hospitals  after 
they  have  completed  their  nurses' 
training  and  midwifery  to  serve 
at  least  a year.  Many  of  them  are 
our  old  nurses  who  return  a year 
to  help  us. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  se- 
cure girls  to  train  for  nurses  the 
past  two  years.  Many  who  come 
are  very  restless  and  do  not  settle 
in  easily  and  usually  leave  before 
they  pass  their  Probation  Period. 
Most  all  the  graduate  nurses  in 
Mission  Hospitals  accept  Govern- 
ment posts  because  they  receive 
large  salaries.  We  feel  sorry  to 
have  them  go  to  these  hospitals 
because  they  have  too  much  free- 
dom and  many  of  them  get  too 
friendly  with  the  men  and  get 
running  around  with  them  and  so 
they  get  a bad  name.  But  you 
cannot  make  them  see  the  harm 
or  realize  their  danger." 

1915 

Rosa  Shayeb  Dunaway  (Mrs. 
John  A.)  attended  the  wedding  of 
her  son,  William  Rice  Dunaway 
to  Jane  Krissane  Brown,  in  Pied- 


mont, California  on  June  18th.  She 
also  went  to  Mt.  Rainer,  while  on 
the  west  coast,  where  the  bride- 
groom, a student  at  the  University 
of  Seattle,  is  head  guide  for  the 
summer.  Her  husband,  financial 
adviser  for  Liberia,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  a six 
months  vacation.  Their  daughter, 
Sylvia,  will  be  a senior  at  Wooster 
(0)  College  in  the  fall.  The  Duna- 
ways make  their  home  on  Tuscan 
Road,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 

1920 

Marion  Woodbury  Hall  writes 
Miss  McCrae.  "I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  en- 
closed clipping.  You  have  prob- 
ably never  seen  me  in  my  white 
uniform  but  I am  sure  you  can 
lecognize  me.  It  was  a big  event 
to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
residence  which  will  really  be  a 
very  lovely  building.  From  the 
drawing  you  can  see  that  the 
three  units  will  be  connected  only 
on  the  first  floor.  This  will  make 
for  better  air  and  light  and  less 
noise. 

We  had  a short  visit  from  Mar- 
ian Logan  in  March.  She  is  very 
happy  and  works  hard  for  Rachel 
Metcalfe  McManus." 

The  enclosed  clipping  showed 
a picture  of  the  new  $1,000,000 
nurses'  residence  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  Cleveland  of  which  Marion 
is  the  Director  of  Nursing  Services, 
and  a picture  of  Marion  laying  the 
Corner  stone.  The  clipping  stated, 
"Among  the  articles  Mrs.  Hall 
placed  in  a lead  box  which  fitted 
into  the  cornerstone  were  a copy 
of  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  school, 
the  annual  book  of  the  students, 
the  student  government  informa- 
tion book,  the  alumnae  news,  a 
United  States  cadet  nurse  corps 
pamphlet  and  facts  about  nursing 
in  1946,  so  that  in  100  years  or 


more  Cleveland  citizens  who  dig 
into  the  past  may  perhaps  read 
about  the  quaint  customs  and  cos- 
tumes of  our  time." 

1922 

Helen  Ferree  Leonard  (Mrs. 
Charles)  of  Ceylon,  India  arrived 
in  America  the  first  of  April  to 
visit  her  parents  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  In  lune,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferree  celebrated  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary. 

The  M.G.H.  "Home  Coming" 
was  the  welcome  means  for  a 
happy  25th  re-union  of  14  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1922 — thanks 
to  the  preliminary  secretarial  and 
dinner  arrangement  work  of 
Helene  Lee  and  Ruth  Sleeper.  The 
guest  of  honor  was  Ruth  Sleeper, 
now  Director  of  Nursing  at  M.G.H. 
(as  who  doesn't  know  it  and  feel 
very  proud  about  it-.!).  Class  mem- 
bers present  at  the  dinner  at  the 
College  Club,  40  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  were  Ann  Castle  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  Adaline 
Chase,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Helen 
Daly  and  Filomena  di  Cicco,  both 
of  Boston;  Helene  Lee,  Cambridge; 
lulia  Mason  Little,  Compton,  R.  I.; 
Ruth  Newcomb,  Falmouth,  Mass.; 
Birdella  Ray,  Anna  Shaheen,  and 
Ruth  Sleeper,  all  of  Boston;  Lylian 
Rapson  Thompson,  So.  Meriden, 
Conn.;  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Welch,  So. 
Portland,  Maine;  Olive  Ailing, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Helen  Thompson  Cheney  of 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  Ruth  Averill 
Flechtner  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jer- 
sey  had  a last  minute  change  of 
plans  and  could  not  be  present. 

Dinner  was  accompanied  by 
much  chatter  to  catch  up  on  news 
of  the  past  several  years.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  meal,  different  class 
members  read  messages  of  greet- 
ing and  of  regret  at  inability  to  be 
present  from  Kathleen  Atto,  Frank- 


furt, Germany;  Pearl  Castile,  San 
Francisco,  California;  Vera  Devitt, 
Derby,  Conn.;  Mildred  Leland  Holt, 
Webster  City,  Iowa;  Dorothy 
Graves  Hullman,  Belfair,  Wash- 
ington; Agnes  Peltz  Lapp,  Clinton, 
Illinois;  Edith  Parker  Ross,  Cam- 
bridge; Estelle  Svenson,  Boston; 
Katherine  Beckford  Weaver,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas. 

Upon  leaving  for  the  Tea  at 
Walcott  House,  snapshots  of  the 
group  were  taken  by  Adeline 
Chase  and  Phil  di  Cicco.  At  the 
Tea,  we  were  pleased  to  greet  Miss 
Johnson,  Miss  McCrae,  and  friends 
from  various  classes,  most  of 
whom  we  had  not  seen  in  many 
years.  Those  of  our  class  who  had 
been  there  the  previous  day  went 
on  a tour  of  the  hospital  but  some 
who  were  there  mainly  for  the  re- 
union dinner  did  not  have  time  for 
the  tour.  We  did,  however,  enjoy 
looking  at  the  oldtime  pictures  on 
exhibition  in  the  Brick  Corridor 
before  leaving  for  our  destinations. 

—OLIVE  ALLING 

1923 

Elizabeth  Ravina  writes  from 
Bordeaux,  France,  "Please  accept 
my  best  wishes  for  a happy  cele- 
bration on  June  14-15. 

Indeed  I am  sorry  not  to  be  with 
you!  It  was  so  good  to  spend  last 
year  at  M.G.H.  again. 

Although  the  invitation  to  the 
"Homecoming" — "no  matter  where 
your  residence — somehow"  is  very 
tempting — I simply  can't  make  it! 

I'll  be  looking  forward  to  receiv- 
ing the  next  QUARTERLY  and  hear 
about  your  reunion. 

Paula  Hella  (1925)  and  I met  in 
Paris  a fortnight  ago  so  that  I 
could  tell  her  about  all  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
at  M.G.H.  since  1925.  She  wishes 
to  be  remembered  to  all  her 
friends.  She  is  still  working  in  her 
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home  town  (a  combination  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Social  work).  I am 
at  home  in  Bordeaux,  taking  care 
of  my  mother." 

Marion  Barry  Jennings  (Mrs. 
Samuel  S.,  Jr.)  lives  in  New  York 
City  at  125  East  72nd  Street.  She 
writes,  "During  the  War  years, 
1941-1946,  I did  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing in  New  York  City — 3 years 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
2 years  with  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Society.  I also  attended  Teach- 
ers College  and  have  16  points 
toward  my  Masters  degree.  At 
present  I am  on  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  a Nursing  School  in  the 
City." 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk  (Mrs.  Merle 

L.),  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.,  Asp.  5691 

Your  new  secretary  greets  you 
and  asks  your  assistance  to  make 
this  "Column"  a living  "1924" 
Class  Letter.  The  recent  Alumnae 
Reunion  was  well  attended  by 
"1924"  members,  considering  how 
far  and  widely  scattered  we  are. 

We  hope  that  this  accounting 
will  bring  back  pleasant  memories 
of  our  associations  in  the  Proud 
Old  Institution.  She  contributed 
much  to  the  happiness  of  our  own 
private  and  professional  lives  and 
these  last  few  years  have  proved 
how  utterly  vital  she  is  to  the 
safety,  progress  and  happiness  of 
our  country  and  the  world.  We 
are  referring  in  a broad  way  to  the 
service  of  all  her  daughters  in 
World  War  I and  II  but  particu- 
larly to  the  contributions  of  our 
classmates.  More  about  that  phase 
of  our  activities  at  a later  date, 
we  hope.  At  present,  we  shall  di- 
rect your  interest  to  the  following 
roll  call  of  our  class  membership 
and  the  present  activities  of  each 


member  so  far  as  we  know.  If 
any  of  you  can  supply  us  with 
missing  details,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  publish  them  in  the  near  future. 

Dorothy  Alton  (Rowland)  corres- 
ponds with  Helen  Buchner  (Simon- 
son). 

Miriam  Atwood  (Dow)  attended 
the  Reunion  the  first  day. 

Valentine  Bourgault  in  N.Y.C. 
corresponds  with  Mrs.  Louise 
Holmes. 

Helen  Bubko  (Suplicki)  corres- 
ponds with  Jennie  Kellogg  (Coyne), 
Mildred  Haskins  (Anderson),  Grace 
Moynihan  (Kelley). 

Helen  Buchner  (Simmonson) 
came  all  the  way  from  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  for  the  Reunion!  Writes  to 
Miriam  Atwood  (Dow). 

Mary  Bullard  (Hewins)  writes 
from  San  Leandro,  Cal.  "Came  out 
here  on  our  honeymoon  and  have 
decided  to  stay  awhile.  Only  wish 
I could  be  present  at  the  Alumnae 
Reunion  in  June  but  am  afraid  not 
this  year.  Do  remember  me  to  all 
our  classmates  and  I hope  1924 
makes  a good  showing.  Writes 
to  Hazel  Walker. 

Marion  Burnham  (Segee)  from 
Essex  Conn.,  attended  the  Reunion. 
Writes  "In  Sept.  1927,  I married 
Kenneth  Segee  . . .Aug.  1930,  Don- 
ald was  born  April  1934,  Ruth  was 
born.  April  1938,  Kenneth  was 
transferred  to  Essex  as  Manager 
of  the  Socony  Bulk  Plant.  This  is 
a beautiful  and  friendly  little  town 
. . . During  the  war,  I taught  First 
Aid.  In  January  1943,  I started 
nursing  for  a few  hours,  7 days  a 
week  in  the  "Clark  Home"  for 
old  people  . . . After  the  war,  Mrs. 
Clark  asked  if  I would  still  stay 
with  her,  as  homes  of  this  type 
must  now  be  covered  by  a Regis- 
tered Nurse.  So  here  I am,  girls, 
still  putting  on  the  uniform  (ex- 
cept Sundays)  and  liking  it.  A 
couple  of  months  ago,  I had  the 
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pleasure  of  meeting  Helen  Giles 
who  was  asked  to  speak  to  our 
P.T.A.  She  is  just  as  sweet  and 
gracious  as  ever  ...  I guess  this 
covers  a little  about  my  time  away 
from  the  M.G.H."  Writes  to  Esther 
Robinson  (Johnson),  Mary  Weston. 

Evadine  Cady  (O'Connor)  has 
one  daughter,  Evadine,  Jr.  Deanie 
has  resigned  from  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Department  in  Holyoke  and  is 
living  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where 
her  husband,  Bill,  is  aviation  in- 
structor. Writes  "I  shall  be  think- 
ing about  you  June  14  and  15  and 
v/ishing  I were  there  with  you." 
Corresponds  with  Ruth  Tapley, 
Winnifred  Wilson. 

Jane  Cassidy  (Costelle)  living  in 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

Helen  E.  Conger  writes  "My 
work  is  that  of  Out  Patient  Director 
at  Butterworth  Hosptital,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  ...  I wish  I could 
attend  the  Alumnae  Meeting  but 
that  will  not  be  possible  as  my  va- 
cation is  not  posted  until  Septem- 
ber. Please  remember  me  to  1924 
and  thank  you  for  writing  me." 
Corresponds  with  Isobel  Willough- 
by. 

I Helen  C.  Curley  (LaVey)  repre- 
sented our  class  on  the  Reunion 
Program  Committee  and  we  thank 

iher  for  her  part  as  well  as  her  co- 
workers. Teaches  physiotherapy. 

Abbey-Helen  Denison  (Hawes) 
has  one  girl,  two  boys.  She  at- 
tended the  Reunion  the  first  day 
and  stayed  with  Laurette  Wolf 
(Lonsbury)  at  the  Braemore  Hotel. 
They  had  a wonderful  time  remi- 
niscing. Writes  "Without  reserva- 
tion, I say  that  the  Reunion  was 
highly  successful,  from  every 
standpoint,  most  satisfactory  and 
pleasant,  and  I am  so  glad  I made 
the  effort  too  as  leaving  home 
even  for  a day,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  never  easy  . . . Reunions 


are  strenuous  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, but  oh  so  worth  while." 

Marion  Gile  (Kant)  attended  Re- 
union (luncheon).  See  Eunice  Lo- 
gue.  Has  one  son. 

Helen  M.  Giles  attended  the  Re- 
union (dinner). 

Marion  Griffith  (Gaskill)  writes 
to  Ella  Scoll  (Perrine);  has  two  sons. 

Gertrude  Reynolds  (Herman)  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  all  again. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  is 
23  years  since  we  graduated." 

Alice  Haglund  is  a pediatric  of- 
fice nurse. 

Allie  Harkonen  is  nursing  in  Bos- 
ton and  as  lovely  as  ever,  they 
say. 

Mildred  Haskins  (Anderson) 
hoped  to  be  at  the  Reunion,  but, 
as  her  husband  travels  and  was 
home  that  week-end,  she  had  to 
be  with  him  at  the  Cape.  We 
missed  her. 

Agnes  Louise  Holmes  (Copp) 
writes  "Am  our  new  Program 
Chairman  and  V.P.  of  P.T.A.  The 
President  is  a close  friend  and  we 
will  get  things  done.  Francis  Find- 
ley (E.S.23)  is  handling  a very  busy 
practice  in  Kingham,  Arizona.  I 
could  submit  more  items  for  "M.G. 
H.  News"  which  Foster  and  I both 
loved — about  John  Wilson,  Ortho- 
pod, Lawrence  Chaffin  (E.S.)  . . . 
I'd  give  a lot  to  be  with  you  for 
Homecoming.  Please  remember 
everything  that  happens  and  tell 
us  about  it."  Has  one  son,  Joey, 
eight  years  of  age  who  is  quite 
musical,  much  to  his  parents  de- 
light. 

Louise  Holmes  sends  her  best 
to  classmates.  Lives  near  Agnes 
Louise  in  Lajolla. 

Ruth  Hopper  is  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing at  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 
Writes  "It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  it  is  23  years  since  we  finished 
and  26  years  since  we  started  in. 


We  did  have  good  times,  much 
better  than  the  youngsters  have 
these  days,  with  all  of  the  things 
they  have  and  most  of  them  have 
more  money  than  we  had.  Or  is 
this  talking  like  the  generation  be- 
fore us?  I do  have  a good  bunch 
of  kids,  I think  178  when  I last 
counted  them  ...  I have  seen  Dora 
McEwan  who  is  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
McAllister  was  in  Rochester,  has 
been  at  some  conventions  when  I 
have  been  in  Rochester  . . . There 
are  a few  M.G.H.  grads  near  here 
and  I plan  on  getting  them  to- 
gether . . . Please  send  me  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  programs  you 
have  ...  I am  working  on  my 
Master's  and  hope  to  get  it  by  the 
time  I am  80  years  ...  If  I can 
take  a few  more  credits  each  year, 
I might  get  it  by  the  time  I am  75! 
Since  graduation,  I have  alternate- 
ly been  science  instructor,  educa- 
tional director  and  twice  directed  a 
school  . . . Please  give  Miss  John- 
son and  Miss  McCrae  my  greet- 
ings, in  fact  my  love  . . . Love  to 
everyone  and  good  wishes." 

Eva  Hutchinson  (McGrath)  writes 
"I  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  with  you  at  this  time.  But  I 
have  five  daughters  to  look  after 
here  at  home  who  keep  me  quite 
busy.  My  oldest,  Doris,  who  is 
eighteen,  has  been,  accepted  at  the 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
School  of  Nursing  to  enter  training 
this  September.  So  I'm  looking 
forward  to  her  experiences  and 
hope  she  enjoys  them  as  much  as 
I did  mine  at  M.G.H." 

Jennie  Kellogg  (Coyne)  has  one 
daughter  and  two  sons.  Attended 
the  Reunion. 

Margaret  Kirby  (Fitzpatrick)  has 
seen  Allie  Harkonen.  Attended 
the  dinner.  Has  several  children. 

Helen  Klein  (Burke)  attended  the 
dinner.  Is  a Podiatrists.  Has  one 
child. 


Erma  L.  Leitenberger  (Tracy)  not 
heard  from  but  Winifred  Wilson 
said  she  heard  her  over  the  radio 
from  Los  Angeles  before  she  left 
Arkansas  to  come  East.  Hope  to 
find  out  more. 

Edna  Logan  is  doing  private 
duty. 

Kathleen  Logan  still  Head  Nurse 
at  Phillips  House.  Have  seen  the 
sisters  at  Monday  Night  Symphony 
Concerts. 

Frieda  McAllister  (McGill)  and 
Dora  McEwan  correspond  with 
Ruth  Hopper. 

Virginia  McLoon  (Palzer)  stayed 
with  Gertrude  Fay  '23  while  here 
attending  the  Reunion.  Has  twin 
boys,  12  years  of  age. 

Grace  Moynihan  (Kelley)  has 
one  girl.  Wrote  Jennie  Kellogg 
(Coyne)  that  she  was  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  attend  Reunion  but  sent 
her  best  to  her  classmates. 

Rose  Pelletier  (Dube)  has  been 
quite  ill.  Has  seven  children. 

Alice  Petersen  attended  Reunion 
(dinner).  Writes  "I  agree  that  a 
class  letter  would  be  fun."  Cor- 
responds with  Mildred  Whiting 
(Preston). 

Gertrude  Reynolds  (Herman) 
has  three  boys.  Ella  Scott  stayed 
with  her  I week  while  attending 
the  Reunion. 

Dorothy  Ricker  (Corbett)  attend- 
ed meetings. 

Bertha  Robinson  (Stanley)  has 
one  son,  18,  and  seven  girls.  "Even 
with  my  family,  I keep  on  with  my 
nursing.  I help  out  when  the 
Public  Health  Nurse  is  away  and 
special  nights  occasionally."  Un- 
able to  attend  Alumnae  Reunion. 
Corresponds  with  Ida  Snow  (Up- 
ton), Zelda  Torrey  (Tinker). 

Esther  Robinson  (Johnson)  writes 
to  Clarabel  Thompson  (Powell), 
Marion  Burnham  (Segee),  Eva  Hut- 
chinson (McGrath)  "I  am  pretty 
well  now  after  two  years  illness 
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but  not  on  the  working  list  and 
guess  my  nursing  days  are  pretty 
much  over  except  for  once  in  a 
while.  I have  a son,  16,  a Junior 
in  High  School  It  would  certainly 
be  fun  to  have  a Reunion  once 
more  and  see  a few  of  the  old 
gang.  Give  us  the  details.  I 
hope  I can  attend  ...  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  many  are  in 
the  vicinity  and  what  they  are 
doing." 

Ella  Scott  (Perrine)  has  one  son, 
15  years  of  age.  Attended  Re- 
union. Corresponds  with  Evadine 
Cady  (O'Connor),  Ruth  Tapley. 

Mary  Shepard  attended  Reun- 
ion. Superintendent  of  Mt.  Au- 
burn Hospital  (recently  known  as 
Cambridge  Hospital). 

Ida  Snow  (Upton)  attended  lun- 
cheon. Writes  to  Bertha  Robin- 
son (Stanley).  Writes  "Your  notice 
went  to  the  V.N.A.  and  was  for- 
warded to  me.  I have  not  been 
working  for  two  years  as  I am  mar- 
ried and  living  on  a farm.  Plenty 
of  nursing  with  sheep  we  have." 
Good  luck  to  you  Ida.  We  need 
healthy  sheep. 

Ruth  Tapley  unable  to  attend 
because  of  the  sudden  death  of  her 
sister's  husband.  Dr.  Pendleton. 
Our  deepest  sympathy. 

Clarabel  Thompson  (Powell)  has 
two  boys.  Does  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Hazel  Walker  is  now  at  the  Paw- 
tucket Hospital  which  is  in  her 
home  town.  She  is  very  happy. 
Has  attended  the  I.C.N.  for  her  hos- 
pital. Attended  the  Reunion  with 
Mrs.  Hazel  Davis  '23  the  first  day. 
Writes  "Helped  build  up  M.G.H. 
Club  before  leaving  Worcester. 
Erna  Kuhn  (McLean  Hosp.)  Supt. 
of  Hahnemann  Hospital,  has  car- 
ried on  since.  Mrs.  Dea  (formerly 
Adelaide  DeLong  in  T.S.O.  in  our 
day)  was  a real  inspiration  and 
did  much  to  help  in  forming  the 


club.  She  is  a live  wire  who  keeps 
in  touch  with  a great  many  M. 
G.Hers." 

Mary  Weston  writes  to  Mary 
Burnham  (Segee). 

Mildred  Whiting  (Preston)  has 
three  lovely  stepchildren.  Cor- 
responds with  Alice  Petersen. 

Isobel  Willoughby  is  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan  and  corresponds  with 
Helen  Conger. 

Winnifred  Wilson  attended  the 
Reunion  Dinner.  Writes  "Your 
card  was  forwarded  to  me  from 
Boston  via  Miami  where  I was 
January  to  the  last  of  April  when  I 
flew  out  with  a patient  to  Arkan- 
sas, Hot  Springs.  I'm  sure  Deannie 
will  be  there  if  she  can  possibly 
make  it  . . . Saw  Linda  Burgess 
and  Virginia  Driswold  in  Miami. 
Talked  with  Jo  Hurley  over  the 
phone.  Lived  with  Peg  Glann 
who  was  a classmate  of  Marion 
Justason  '20,  so  it  was  fun.  Marion 
is  married  and  living  in  Coral 
Gables  and  may  be  going  North 
in  June.  I sent  her  word  to  try  to 
make  it." 

Laurette  Wolf  (Lonsbury)  has  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  Stayed 
in  town  at  the  Braemore  Hotel  in 
order  not  to  miss  one  minute  of  the 
Reunion.  Her  home  is  in  Attleboro. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
Mabel  Keach  (Bond)  and  Christine 
MacKinnon  are  deceased.  At 
present,  there  are  no  details  but 
in  a future  addition  we  will  strive 
to  give  some  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  their  families  and 
so  forth,  also  Frances  Winters. 

No  report  concerning  the  follow- 
ing members  of  our  class.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  may  hear  from  them 
or  about  them  some  time:  Dorothy 
Allen,  Jessie  Bennett  (Sullivan), 
Ada  Brown  (Pratt),  Catherine  Cain, 
Helen  Carroll,  LaVerne  Dewar 
(MacEachern),  Florence  Griffin 
(Knapp),  Mabel  Harmon  (Ray), 
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Helen  Rodier  (Bovington),  Ruth 
Simmons,  Gladys  Stewart  (Doane), 
Helena  Syvertsen  (Mrs.  ?),  Zelda 
Torrey  (Tinker),  Dorothy  Yerxa. 

1927  — (see  page  83) 

1929 

Marjorie  A.  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Massachusetts 

I am  sure  that  the  Homecoming 
was  planned  with  us  in  mind,  and 
with  us  I mean  the  officers  of  your 
class.  We  didn't  have  to  do  any 
work.  The  Alumnae  Association 
did  it  all  and  we  had  another  jolly 
reunion.  Just  about  25%  of  the 
class  showed  up  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  we  saw  several  mem- 
bers whom  we  haven't  seen  since 
we  graduated. 

Ethlyn  Austin  Dove  sent  regrets 
from  Baltimore  where  she  was  re- 
covering from  a broken  joint  in- 
volving an  operation.  Ethlyn  does 
part  time  work  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital School  in  Baltimore  where 
most  of  the  patients  are  recovering 
from  polio.  The  rest  of  the  time 
she  keeps  busy  with  her  home  and 
14  year  old  daughter.  Marjorie 
Bennett  Dalmeyer  came  down  from 
Pittsfield  for  the  Saturday  functions 
with  Miss  Thurlow. 

There  was  a better  chance  to  see 
everyone  at  the  dinner  at  the 
Vendome  where  1929  had  "RE- 
SERVED" two  tables.  We  were 
hoping  to  see  Mil  Blake  Humph- 
reys who,  we  have  heard,  has 
moved  from  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  to 
Salem — but  no  Mil  was  to  be 
found.  Anna  Chignola  was  in  evi- 
dence during  the  daytime  on  Sat- 
urday, but  we  missed  her  at  the 
dinner.  Anna  is  still  guardian  over 
the  health  of  the  employees  at  the 
Boston  Gear  Works  and  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Industrial 
Nurses  Association.  She  has  re- 


cently moved  into  a new  home — 
35  Ames  St.,  Quincy — where  she 
keeps  house  for,  or  is  it  with,  her 
brothers.  Peggy  Dean  Smith  was 
bubbling  over  the  prospect  of  a 
summer  job  at  the  Sargent  Camp 
where  she  would  be  able  to  have 
her  children  with  her.  Ellice  Drew 
Hawkes  couldn't  come.  School 
closing,  children  to  make  ready 
for  camp,  music  recitals.  Marga- 
rette  Francel  Morang  didn't  come 
this  way  until  July  when  she  talked 
with  Jean  McGaughey  who  is  still 
your  treasurer  (all  contributions  for 
class  dues  gratefully  received — 
$1.00  per  annum— REMEMBER!!!) 
and  in  charge  of  the  health  of  the 
1300  odd  employees  at  the  Statler. 
Jeanette  Fisher  Curtis  and  Gertrude 
Foster  Ludden  came  together  from 
Providence.  Gertrude's  young 
hopeful,  a year  older  since  the 
last  reunion,  is  one  any  mother 
can  be  proud  of  and  we  do  look 
forward  to  the  pictures  that  Ger- 
trude always  brings.  So  be  sure 
to  bring  them  and  keep  coming  to 
cur  reunions,  we  need  more  such 
loyal  members  as  Jeannette  and 
Gertrude.  Eileen  Gilmartin  is 
another  staunch  supporter  of  the 
class  and  alumnae  activity  whom 
we  were  happy  to  see.  Eileen  is 
still  at  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

Harriet  Haworth  Powers  and  Peg 
Matzek  Cole  are  another  pair  who 
can  usually  be  found  together 
when  the  class  gets  together.  And, 
during  the  winter,  they  often  leave 
their  small  fry  with  their  respective 
paters  and  come  to  the  alumnae 
meetings.  If  80%  of  the  alumnae, 
married  and  not  married,  were  as 
regular  in  their  attendance  at 
alumnae  functions  as  Peg  and 
Harriet,  the  alumnae  association 
would  have  to  hire  the  Boston 
Garden  for  its  meetings.  No  am- 
phitheatre or  drawing  room  would 
ever  be  quite  big  enough.  And, 
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gosh  but  it  was  good  to  see  Kay 
Higgins  Ryder  who  came  up  from 
the  Cape  for  the  Saturday  lun- 
cheon. "I  can  say  ditto  on  that/' 
replied  Kay,  as  she  hurried  back 
to  her  husband  and  the  cranber- 
ries. Beza  Harmon  Savage  had  to 
come  down  to  be  a patient  at  the 
Phillips  House  the  end  of  the 
month  so  she  couldn't  make  the 
Homecoming.  She's  back  in  Skow- 
hegan,  again,  up  and  doin'  and 
happy  to  see  anyone  that  includes 
that  corner  of  Maine  in  their  itin- 
erary. 

"J.P."  Halbert  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Northfield  Semi- 
nary Alumnae  Association.  It  was 
good  to  see  her,  too.  "J.P."  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Visiting  Nurses'  As- 
sociation in  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
Vieno  Johnson,  your  class  presi- 
dent, was  among  those  present, 
but  she  was  so  busy  with  the  pho- 
tographer on  Saturday  and  so 
busy  accepting  congratulations  on 
the  QUARTERLY  that,  for  once, 
she  wasn't  doing  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. Never,  mind,  Johnny,  we  are 
for  you,  but  we  hope  that  you  won't 
get  so  busy  that  the  editing  will 
make  you  forsake  the  class  presi- 
dency. 

Myrtle  Miller  was  "resting"  at 
the  Baker.  We  trust  you  are  all 
well  again,  Myrtle.  We  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Chris  Moore  somewhere 
along  the  way  but  Chris  doesn't 

Istay  around  long  enough  for  us 
to  see  much  of  her.  Since  she  got 
back  from  California  she's  "off 
to  New  Hampshire"  very  frequent- 
ly. On  her  way  east,  Chris  saw 
among  other  MGHers,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Spence  (Lois  Ames)  and  Dr. 

: and  Mrs.  Howard  Coggeshall  (Dor- 
othy Amlaw  1934)  in  Dallas,  Texas 
i and  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Leichter  (Esther 
Bean  1934).  Chris  sure  did  get 
around. 


I forgot  to  mention  that  the  new 
alumnae  office,  that  the  $50.00 
contribution  from  our  class  helped 
to  decorate,  is  very  attractive. 
There's  no  alumnae  secretary,  as 
yet,  but  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  loyal  and  hard-working  alum- 
nae treasurer,  Anne  Lyons  Twom- 
ey  (1931),  has  a pleasant  place  in 
which  to  work.  We  all  thank  those 
members  of  1929  who  helped  raise 
the  funds.  When  you're  in  town 
go  to  the  Walcott  House  and  see 
for  yourself  what  an  attractive 
headquarters  your  alumnae  asso- 
ciation has. 

Audrey  Merrow  Beloff  is  anoth- 
er busy  housewife  who  has  time 
for  community  activities;  and  now 
that  she  is  getting  even  busier  she 
still  finds  time  for  MGH  class  and 
alumnae  activities.  We're  looking 
forward  to  seeing  more  and  more 
of  you  Audrey.  Peg  McGarry 
Becker  is  still  in  Germany  but  she 
gets  around,  too.  There  have  been 
several  communications  from  Peg. 
One  from  Holland  in  the  spring 
in  which  Peg  wrote:  "The  tulip 
fields  near  Haarlem  are  a wonder- 
ful sight  and  it's  such  fun  boat 
riding  in  the  canals.  Have  been 
to  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague.  I 
just  love  Holland;  it's  so  pictures- 
que and  quaint  but  as  modern  as 
the  U.  S."  More  recently,  Johnny 
got  a card  from  Prague  saying, 
"We  are  driving  and  having  trou- 
ble with  the  car  and  with  the  lan- 
guage. Otherwise  much  fun." 

Alice  McKinney  Selesnick, 
another  loyal  29er,  left  Sally  and 
Arnold  with  Dr.  Sidney  and  came 
up  from  Hartford.  Sally  Nelson 
Fish  put  in  an  appearance  from 
Fitchburg.  On  Sunday,  Sally 
brought  Alma  Wood,  ex  1929,  to 
the  tea  with  her.  Alma's  training 
was  interrupted  by  an  appendix 
early  in  the  game  but  we  were 
happy  to  see  her.  And,  Sally, 
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now  that  you  have  renewed  ac- 
quaintance let's  see  you  more  of- 
ten. Helen  Pease  Sullivan  left 
David  and  Helen  at  home  and 
came  down  on  Saturday.  We 
missed  her  at  dinner,  however,  as 
her  husband  had  come  to  the  Big 
Town,  too,  and  they  had  a pre- 
vious commitment  for  dinner  and 
the  theatre  with  relatives. 

Helen  Shaw,  the  alumnae  asso- 
ciation's busy  corresponding  sec- 
retary, was  among  those  present, 
too.  Helen  is  relieving  Miss  Viden 
at  the  General  for  the  summer  and 
is  always  one  of  the  busiest  people 
we  know.  She  is,  also,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  spec- 
ials, and  when  she  isn't  corres- 
ponding for  the  alumnae  associa- 
tion she  is  busy  dressmaking.  And, 
rumor  hath  it,  Helen  is  a very  good 
cook,  too.  Marie  Smith  Hamilton 
sent  her  regrets.  Marie  and  her 
husband  were  making  ready  to 
manage  a guest  house  at  Hamp- 
den Beach,  N.  H.,  which  made  ex- 
tra curricular  trips  impossible. 
Marie's  Joseph,  Jr.  is  11,  tall  as  his 
mother  and  going  into  Junior  High. 
Ann  is  six,  in  the  second  grade  and 
Billy,  five,  in  the  sub-primary  class. 

Claire  St.  Louis  Drapeau  came 
looking  like  something  right  out  of 
Harper's  Bazaar.  Where  have  you 
been  keeping  yourself,  Clair? 
We'd  like  to  see  you  more  often. 
Dot  Stoney  wrote  that  she  couldn't 
make  it.  "I'm  still  on  the  'diaper 
run'  between  New  York  and  Brem- 
erhaven  but  expect  to  be  a civilian 
again,  soon."  Florence  Sewall 
Freccia  gave  "measles  in  her  fam- 
ily" as  the  reason  she  couldn't 
come.  Flo's  family  consists  of  two 
boys  and  a girl.  It  was  good  to 
see  Flo  Swanson,  again.  Flo  had 
quite  an  automobile  accident  last 
year  but  is  all  well  now  and  back 
at  her  old  job  at  B.L.I.  Marion 
Verge,  another  loyal  29er  was 


among  those  present  at  all  the  do- 
in's.  Marion  is  still  in  Boston — 
school  nursing.  Ruth  Webb  Bray- 
ton  left  her  family  in  New  Bedford 
in  order  to  join  us  but  what  hap- 
pened to  Anna  Wedell  Campbell? 
We  watched  the  roads  from  Stock- 
bridge,  but  no  Ann!  But  what  a 
treat  to  see  Dot  Wilson  — for  the 
first  time  since  1929.  Dot  is  our 
most  ambitious  and  illustrious 
member — Educational  Director  at 
Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurses'  As- 
sociation in  New  York  City,  teach- 
ing at  Columbia  and  other  impor- 
tant activities  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Janet  Wood,  who  is 
Nursing  Arts  Instructor  at  Faulk- 
ner, was  very  busy  discussing 
some  very  mysterious  doin's  with 
Jean  McGaughey.  What  are  you 
up  to,  Janet?  If  you  are  moving 
or  making  a change  let  us  in  on  it. 
We  need  news  for  future  QUAR- 
TERLIES. Last,  but  not  least,  we 
had  Enes  Zambon  with  us.  Enes 
is  still  "admitting"  at  the  General 
and  acted  as  volunteer  pilot  for 
those  members  who  have  been 
away  so  long  that  they  get  lost 
the  minute  they  leave  the  main 
lobby  in  the  White  Building. 

Sorry  that  this  is  all  the  news 
this  time.  If  nothing  prevents 
we'll  send  out  a questionnaire  be- 
fore long.  If  you  will  fill  it  in 
promptly  and  mail  it  back  to  your 
secretary  we  can  then  send  you 
a really  good  NEWS  LETTER.  But 
we  need  something  to  put  in  it  and 
that  we  must  get  from  you.  This 
has  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor 
by  July  20th  and,  anyway,  your 
secretary  is  off  for  a vacation  in 
New  Hampshire.  But,  do  write  me. 
I'll  be  back  at  work  by  the  time 
this  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  is  off 
the  press  and  reaches  you. 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
Box  344 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Greetings!  I am  sorry  that  the 
June  QUARTERLY  was  so  lacking 
in  news  about  our  class.  With 
your  cooperation  future  issues  of 
our  Alumnae  magazine  should 
contain  items  of  interest  to  every- 
body about  the  class. 

Twenty-two  of  our  members 
were  registered  in  the  Guest  Book 
at  Homecoming  Day.  No  special 
activities  had  been  planned  for 
1931  as  your  secretary  was  very 
busy  with  registration  and  reser- 
vations. We  were  very  happy  to 
see  so  many  from  our  class  pres- 
ent. Those  registered  were: 
Felicia  Kulig  (Fullerton) 

Thelma  Thomas  (O'Connor) 
Ruth  Putnam  (Drayton) 

Alma  Swier  (Henry) 

Elizabeth  Parker  (Hartl) 

Marie  Wesanen  (Neary) 

Barbara  Holmes  (Makin) 

Mae  Holly  (Hazard) 

Helen  Clarke  (Towner) 

Margaret  Flatley  (Foley) 

Louise  Hull  (Mills) 

Ruth  Crockett  (Shepard) 
Margaret  Arey 
Tania  Simonian 
Mary  MacDonald.. 

Kathryn  O'Donnell 
Catherine  McGrath  (Hallinan) 
Mary  Bayley 
Ruth  Holt  (Appleton) 

Anne  Huggard 
Miriam  Huggard 
Anne  Lyons  (Twomey) 

Margaret  Arey  was  Chairman 
of  the  Program  Committee  for 
Homecoming  Day.  She  and  her 
Committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  fine  program  planned  for 
both  days. 

Greetings  to  the  class  were  re- 
ceived from: 

Violet  Mclsaac  (Dannenburg) 
Marjorie  Harper  (Van  Non) 

Jean  Doland  (Campbell) 


Martha  Holcomb  (Morrow) 

Elsie  Lindquist 

Georgianna  Hatch  (Gifford) 

Marjorie  Harper  (Van  Non)  is 
now  residing  in  Kealakakua,  Ha- 
waii— Box  122.  She  was  married 
on  June  8,  1946,  in  Curacoa,  Neth- 
lands,  West  Indies  to  C.  Frank  Van 
Non  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
After  touring  the  United  States,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Non  flew  to  Hawaii 
where  they  are  both  teaching  Phy- 
sical Education  in  a high  school 
there.  They  are  located  in  the 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  with  the  Pac- 
ific Ocean  at  their  "back"  door. 
Marj.  says  that  she  prefers  nursing 
to  Physical  Education  but  loves 
Hawaii. 

Georgianna  Hatch  (Gifford)  win- 
ters in  Jacksonville,  Florida  and 
spends  her  summers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina.  She  is 
now  writing  her  husband's  bio- 
graphy, something  that  she  has 
wanted  to  do  for  a long  time.  The 
Giffords  have  an  adopted  son  who 
is  now  17  years  old.  Philip  is  6'4" 
and  an  all  round  athlete.  Music 
is  the  hobby  of  the  family  and  the 
men  are  violinists. 

Mary  MacDonald  and  Margaret 
Arey  received  their  B.S.  degrees 
from  Boston  University  this  sum- 
mer. 

Anne  and  Miriam  Huggard  spent 
their  summer  vacation  at  a ranch 
in  Montana. 

Estelle  LeMaitre  writes  from  27 
Smith  Avenue,  Ware,  Massachu- 
setts, "Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  the  QUARTERLY  REC- 
ORDS to  me.  I read  them  from 
cover  to  cover  twice.  Its  wonder- 
ful to  get  M.G.H.  news  again.  By 
the  way,  I like  the  new  QUARTER- 
LY very  much. 

My  mother  has  been  ill  for  over 
three  years.  We  had  an  excellent 
nurse  who  was  taken  sick  last 
May.  She  died  of  leukemia.  I 
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have  been  home  since  last  June. 
So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a nurse  to  take  my  place,  but 
I live  in  hopes  that  some  one  will 
turn  up.  Please  remember  me  to 
all  my  friends." 

1933 

Lois  Gammon  Fielding  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.)  Secretary 
44  Lorraine  St., 

Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

After  several  months  of  delib- 
eration, your  secretary  has  begun 
the  seemingly  endless  task  of  try- 
ing to  contact  1933  class  members. 
Our  mailing  list,  I find,  is  almost 
obsolete.  Progress  is  slow.  Sev- 
eral letters  have  been  sent  out, 
many  of  which  the  postman  has  re- 
turned stamped  "Unknown,"  while 
responses  were  received  from  only 
two.  However,  I'll  continue  my 
groping  with  an  appeal  for  your 
cooperation. 

Won't  you  please  write  to  me 
with  your  addresses,  marriage 
names,  and  bits  of  news? 

Louise  Knowles  O'Brien  (Mrs. 
John  F.)  was  married  in  1942  to  a 
man  who  is  manager  of  Utilities 
Distributors  in  Bangor  and  they 
are  living  in  that  city  at  172  Palm 
St.  with  their  two  children,  a 
daughter — age  4,  and  a son — age 
3. 

She  wrote  "Our  city  is  about 
38,000  population  and  we  have  an 
air  base  here,  and  I love  it.  It  is 
very  quiet  here,  warm  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter.  We  have  a 
small  home  on  the  bus  line  and 
it  has  three  cherry  trees,  four  apple 
trees,  and  two  plum  trees  in  the 
yard  and  although  it  is  right  in 
the  city,  we  have  the  feeling  of  the 
country  in  our  dooryard  and  it  is 
ideal  for  the  children. 

There  are  some  M.G.H.ers  in 
and  around  here,  but  offhand  all 
I can  think  of  at  the  moment  are 


Dr.  Wilfred  Comeau  and  Betty 
Watson  Gerry  (1928). 

Susan  Foy  is  at  1759  South  Utica 
St.,  Tulsa  4,  Oklahoma.  She  writes 
"We  have  two  larger  hospitals  in 
this  city.  There  are  a few  smaller 
ones.  The  largest — St.  Johns — has 
been  added  to  this  year.  It  now 
has  room  for  750  beds  and  the 
nurses  home  has  also  been  en- 
larged. It  is  run  by  the  Catholic 
Sisters.  They,  too,  are  having  dif- 
ficulty getting  students.  The  other 
large  one  is  contemplating  another 
addition  next  year.  I live  quite 
near  St.  Johns — all  the  district  and 
private  duty  groups  meet  there. 

Have  just  returned  from  the  Ded- 
ication of  the  Roberta  Lamson  In- 
dian Collection  at  our  lovely  Art 
Center  "Philbrook."  She  was  an 
Indian  Princess.  It  will  probably 
be  the  best  Indian  collection  in  the 
world  and  the  setting  could  not 
be  lovelier.  Many  Indians  were 
there  and  about  ten  of  them 
danced  several  Indian  dances  in 
their  native  costumes.  Also  sev- 
eral prizes  were  given  to  the  In- 
dian painters — their  pictures  now 
on  exhibition.  Some  of  them  came 
to  the  platform  to  be  introduced  to 
the  crowd.  It  was  a crowd,  too,  as 
at  least  3500  people  turned  out  for 
the  event. 

It  is  nice  here  in  the  West  and 
the  folks  are  quite  friendly,  but  I 
still  like  good  old  New  England. 
There  is  no  lovlier  country.  We 
have  a great  deal  of  rain  here  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  summer  it  is 
so  hot,  everything  dries  up  and  I 
just  live  under  the  shower  to  keep 
cool.  In  1936,  it  was  120  degrees 
for  a month.  How  would  you  like 
that?  Not  as  hot  as  the  Sahara 
Desert,  however." 

Virginia  Woodruff,  3 Dayton  St., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  came  to  Boston  to 
attend  M.G.H.  Homecoming  and 
went  home  with  Louise  Hollister 
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Benton,  10  Williams  St.,  Worcester 
to  pay  a little  visit. 

1934 

Helen  Obuchowski  Lewondow- 

ski  is  married  to  a doctor,  who  is 
physician  for  the  schools  in  Ir- 
vington, New  Jersey. 

1935 

SECRETARY:  Barbara  E.  Phillips 
64  Brattle  Street 
Cambride  38,  Massachusetts 

Arlene  Lowe  Stiles  (Mrs.  Lau- 
rence) in  a letter  to  Miss  McCrae 
sent  her  regrets  as  follows,  "I  was 
sorry  that  I was  not  able  to  attend 
the  Homecoming  of  M.G.H.,  but 
my  friends  have  given  me  a very 
detailed  description  of  it.  Mrs. 
Mathie  just  left  after  a three  weeks 
visit."  Arlene  is  enjoying  being 
a full-time  housewife  at  1934  Blue- 
mont  Avenue,  Roanoke  15,  Va. 

1936 

Barbara  Hatch  Rice  (Mrs.  James 
H.  Jr.)  adopted  a beautiful  baby 
girl,  Deborah,  last  February  after 
the  death  of  her  infant  son,  which 
occurred  November  21,  1946.  The 
Rices  now  live  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
having  moved  there  from  Lowell, 
Mass,  in  1946  when  Mr.  Rice  was 
released  from  the  Navy. 

Louise  Carlson  writes  Miss  Mc- 
Crae from  Allegeheny  General 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  "I'd  like 
to  transport  you  bodily  for  a stay 
at  Allegheny  General.  I'm  very 
proud  of  the  girls  who  received 
their  caps  tonight  and  I wish  you 
could  see  them.  I had  a very  nice 
letter  from  Miss  Johnson  recently 
and  I am  sorry  I can't  see  my 
M.G.H.  associates  more  often." 

Barbara  Barron  McFatter  (Mrs. 
George)  is  at  home  at  40  Whitten 
Street,  Dorchester  22,  Massachu- 


setts. However,  she  finds  plenty 
to  do  caring  for  George  Robert, 
aged  4,  Marcia  Lee,  aged  3,  and 
Norma  Lynne,  aged  1. 

Louise  Cronin  Fry  is  the  mother 
of  three  daughters. 

Born:  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Bourgeois  (Marguerite  Vichules), 
a daughter,  Louise,  on  June  27, 
1947. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  C. 
Robert),  Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Dear  37ers: 

At  long  last,  after  many  months 
of  meetings,  telephoning,  and  treks 
into  town,  the  committee  for  our 
class  chose  a time  and  a place  for 
the  big  event — our  tenth  reunion! 
Many  of  us  had  thought  it  a good 
idea,  but  it  was  Charlotte  Fyhr 
Lewis  who  finally  got  the  ball  roll- 
ing by  choosing  a committe  of 
ones  handy  to  Boston,  who  could 
more  easily  do  all  the  necessary 
contacting.  So  with  Amy  Bull 
Brigham  representing  the  Feb- 
ruary section  as  co-chairman,  and 
Catherine  Leonard  Crotty  and  Ag- 
nes Lang  Reynolds  as  assists, 
Charlotte  proceeded  on  her  mis- 
sion— To  Try  To  Get  Addresses!! 
— one  good  reason  why  everyone 
should  join  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion! The  date  was  finally  set  for 
the  week-end  of  May  30th  to  ena- 
ble those  who  come  from  a dis- 
tance to  make  it — also  so  some  of 
the  daddys  could  baby-sit  while 
mother  had  her  fling. 

Several  of  us  had  rooms  at  the 
Statler,  so  the  get  togethers  started 
on  Friday  night  and  continued  on 
and  on.  Before  the  dinner  on  Sat- 
urday night  Amy,  in  spite  of  the 
encumbrance  of  four  children  and 
a husband,  invited  us  all  to  her 
home  for  a cocktail  party,  which 
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proved  to  be  so  much  fun.  At  the 
arrival  of  each  new  member  there 
was  much  greeting — and  "It's  been 
so  long" — At  7:30  we  had  all  been 
transported  to  the  Harvard  Club 
and,  once  there,  were  immediately 
seated  at  beautifully  decoratd 
tables  in  the  Red  Room.  At  each 
place  was  a cute  favor  containing 
a fresh  posy  and  a name  card,  so 
we  easily  found  our  places.  These 
were  provided  by  good  old  Char- 
lotte. After  our  delicious  dinner., 
everything  from  soup  to  nuts, 
Charlotte  took  over  and  conducted 
the  affair,  first  of  all,  a welcome  to 
all,  then  the  reading  of  letters  from 
ihose  who  could  not  attend.  Each 
one  present  gave  a brief  account 
of  herself  over  the  ten  year  period 
and  it  was  readily  agreed  that, 
whether  in  the  nursing  field  or  at 
home,  each  one  had  been  very 
busy.  With  a total  of  35  present, 
representing  54  offsprings,  our 
class  had  certainly  done  its  share 
to  propagate  the  race! 

Sunday  at  1:30  some  of  the 
group  met  in  the  Brick  Corridor 
and  with  the  able  guidance  of 
Miss  Lepper,  were  shown  new 
parts  of  the  hospital;  there  were 
many  exclamations  at  all  the 
changes  but  a little  nostalgia  for 
the  old  days,  smells  and  all!  From 
the  tour  we  proceeded  to  Walcott 
House  for  our  final  event — the  tea. 
As  our  guests  we  had  Miss  John- 
son, Miss  Sleeper  and  Miss  Lep- 
per. Everyone  departed  tired  but 
happy.  All  agreed  that  the  years 
had  been  good  to  us,  and  the  joint 
remark  of  the  committee  was,  "It 
was  worth  it!" 

Those  present: 

Ethel  McCullough  Sullivan 

Beatrice  Roy  Hosford 

Marjorie  Sleep  Pickering 

Florence  Perry  Cary 

Elizabeth  Pierce  Matson 


Marian  Howland  Hunt 
Marian  Decker 
Catherine  Leonard  Crotty 
Amy  Bull  Brigham 
Charlotte  Fyhr  Lewis 
Adrian  Fields  Williams 
Elizabeth  Harting  Houghton 
Ethel  Carleton  Kiess 
Kathleen  McAuliffe  Kelliher 
Pearl  White  Hemsworth 
Barbara  Jipson  Lyons 
Evelyn  Curley  King 
Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski 
Caroline  Singletary 
Martha  Thayer  Lomartere 
Florence  Davis  Angley 
Constance  Radford  Wadleigh 
Lillian  Deans  Allen 
Elizabeth  Smith  Hollidge 
Ann  Fulton 
Mabel  Crowe  Sias 
Agnes  Lang  Reynolds 
Elva  Sawyer  Proctor 
Muriel  Simpson  MacAfee 
Mabel  Paquette  Janda 
Flora  Abbott 
A.  Muriel  McMurray 
Elizabeth  Benson  Walen 
Those  heard  from: 

Mary  Cook,  U.S.A.N.C.  in  Korea 
Clarissa  Peters  Allen,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska 

Georgia  Shull  Vandersloot,  re- 
cently returned  from  Cal.  to 
reside  in  New  York  again. 
Doris  Hutchinson,  Randolph,  Vt. 
Margaret  Heyse,  Instructor  in 
Nursing,  Wayne  University 
Louise  Evers  Allison,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Rita  Callahan  Wheelock,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

Eleanor  Zeig  telephoned  from 
Ohio 

Virginia  Kidder  Denton,  Austin, 
Texas 

Grace  Taylor  McGauhey,  N.  Y. 
State 

Mary  Cole  Stetson,  Natick,  Mass. 
Barbara  Kellogg  Bailey,  Roches- 
ter, Vt. 
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Committee  for  tea: 

Marian  Howland  Hunt,  Chm. 

Beth  Pierce  Matson 
Elva  Sawyer  Proctor 
Muriel  Simpson  MacAfee 
Anyone  desiring  the  addresses 
of  any  member  of  the  class  of  1937 
may  have  same  by  contacting  me 
— your  new  secretary  for  the  next 
five  years,  at  which  time  we  hope 
to  have  another  super  reunion. 
Those  of  you  who  missed  this  good 
time,  come  in  five  years! 

Birth  Annuncement:  A son,  Con- 
ant  Elliott,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Crosier  (Rebecca  Benedict)  on  May 
24,  1947,  at  Rutland,  Vt.  Becky 
writes  that  they  are  now  living  in 
Randolph,  Vt.,  while  her  husband 
attends  State  Agricultural  College, 
to  study  forestry,  after  which  they 
will  return  to  Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyo. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert) 
Secretary 
Concord  Rd., 

So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 

The  Class  of  1938  was  most  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  at  the 
M.G.H.  Homecoming.  The  Three 
of  us  who  did  show  up  had  a good 
visit.  I,  for  one,  was  most  glad 
that  I could  be  there,  and  I hope 
that  the  Alumnae  Association  will 
try  another  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Gathering  news  for  '38  is  worse 
than  pulling  teeth!  I cannot  write 
each  and  everyone  for  news  for 
each  QUARTERLY  RECORD  issue, 
so — please,  if  you  have  any  news 
drop  me  a post  card. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Rooney  did  write 
me  a long  letter  in  the  course  of 
which  she  sends  word  of  the  ar- 
rival of  child  number  4 a girl, 
Eileen,  on  July  7,  1947,  making 
"a  full  house,''  of  two  girls  and 
two  boys.  She  and  Leslie  Thorud 
Yancey  are  most  anxious  to  get  in 


touch  with  the  Simmons  Nurses 
Class  of  '38  to  make  plans  for  a 
June  '48  reunion.  Will  all  mem- 
bers please  contact  either  Leslie, 
488  S.  Franklin  St.,  Holbrook,  Mass, 
or  Grace,  440  Bedford  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Grace  writes  that  a Supervisor 
from  a hospital  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden  was  doing  General  duty 
here  in  this  country.  She  had  never 
seen  a P.O.  thermometer  as  all 
temperatures  are  taken  Rectally  in 
her  hospital.  There  are  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  Swedish 
Babies  that  receive  a bottle! 

Geraldine  Brandon  Reddington 
(Mrs.  Patrick)  has  been  in  town 
visiting  6 th  General  Hospital 
friends.  Her  home  is  in  Rye,  New 
York,  and  she  has  a small  son  al- 
most a year  old. 

1939 

SECRETARY:  Harriet  Spaulding 
Harrington 
11  Story  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 

Lester),  Secretary 
271-13  77th  Avenue, 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 
They  say  that  ''No  news  is  good 
news."  If  that  is  true,  there  must 
be  a lot  of  good  news  in  the  class 
of  1940.  If  so,  let  us  hear  about  it. 

Mary  Reardon  McDonough  (Mrs. 
William)  announces  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Susan  Patricia,  May  22, 
1947.  Mary  lives  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Mary  Carr  Mansueto  (Mrs.  Bia- 
gio) writes  "I'll  send  on  the  only 
bit  of  information  I know.  As  I 
have  returned  to  Boston  since 
"State  Boards"  it's  mostly  per- 
sonal. My  husband,  a major  in 
the  army  medical  corps,  returned 
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from  Europe  a year  ago  last  Jan- 
uary after  which  we  spent  four 
months  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
where  he  did  post-graduate  work 
at  the  University  Hospital.  He 
opened  his  office  here  last  summer 
and  I'm  more  than  enjoying  my 
role  as  a doctor's  wife.  Frederick 
is  four  and  our  daughter,  Alice 
Stephanie,  was  born  this  April  30. 
She  has  grown  from  4 lbs.,  12  oz. 
to  7 lbs.,  IV2  oz.  already.  I haven't 
done  any  nursing  since  the  war 
when  I did  some  private  duty  and 
relieved  in  maternity  a few  nights 
a week. 

I do  so  enjoy  "The  Quarterly 
Record"  and  hope  to  get  back  to 
Boston  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture." Mary  lives  in  Batavia,  New 
York. 

Virginia  Plumbley  Butterfield 

lives  at  135  Elm  Street,  West  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. 

Eleanor  Belcher  Call  (Mrs.  Law- 
rence), 44  Congreve  Street,  Ros- 
lindale,  Massachusetts,  has  two 
daughters,  5 and  3.  She  does  re- 
lief duty  at  Faulkner  Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Pritchard  is  doing  Pub- 
lic Health  work.  Her  address  is 
254  North  Mountain  Avenue,  Up- 
per Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  every 
member  of  the  class  sent  me  her 
address  and  any  others  which  she 
thinks  I might  not  have.  The 
present  list  is  incomplete  and 
some  which  we  have  may  not  be 
correct.  Before  very  long  plans 
will  be  under  way  for  our  1950 
reunion  and  if  you  aren't  invited, 
it  will  be  because  we  don't  know 
where  to  find  you.  P.S.  When  you 
send  the  address,  please  send 
some  news  with  it. 

If  you  would  like  the  address 
of  one  of  your  classmates,  I shall 
be  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  if  you 
write  to  me  for  it. 

Sincerely,  Katy 


1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  Wm.  S.), 

Secretary 
54  Stone  St., 

Hartford  10,  Conn. 

Having  enjoyed  the  Homecom- 
ing so  much,  I tried  to  share  my 
impressions  with  class-mates  who 
were  unable  to  attend  by  writing 
a letter  which  the  girls  in  Bill's 
office  kindly  mimeographed  for 
me.  This  letter,  believe  it  or  not, 
has  already  brought  over  40  en- 
thusiastic replies  from  the  97  class- 
mates to  whom  it  was  sent.  I wish 
to  thank  everyone  of  you  for  writ- 
ing me,  and  please  continue  to 
send  any  items  of  interest  about 
yourselves  or  other  classmates.  A 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  a full 
mail-box  on  our  return  from  a ten- 
day  trip  through  the  Poconos,  to 
Oxford,  N.  Y.  where  I once  taught 
English,  to  Madison,  N.  J.  where 
we  visited  Rita  O'Leary  Ottesen 
for  two  days,  to  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
to  call  on  Jean  Mather  Murray. 

Bill  and  I stopped  on  the  way  to 
see  Irene  Ahonen  Swanson  (Mrs. 
Wm.  E.),  Sasco  Hill  Terrace,  Fair- 
field,  Conn.  Her  son,  Billy,  22  mos., 
is  a beatutiful  boy  with  a wonder- 
ful tan.  He  is  spending  mornings 
at  a nursery  school  where  Irene  is 
a volunteer  nurse  to  check  throats, 
noses,  etc.  Irene  attended  the  re- 
union after  attending  Helen  A. 
Hartnett's  wedding.  She  called  on 
Jean  Wilson  Kirkpatrick,  7 Walcott 
Rd.,  Winchester,  Mass.,  Jean  has 
two  children,  ages  5 yrs.  and  6 
mos. 

Marion  L.  Bancroft  Wocker  (Mrs. 
Robert  E.)  3350  Taylor  St.,  San 
Diego  10,  Cal.,  sends  this  summary 
of  her  activities  since  graduation. 
In  Nov.  1942  she  obtained  a P.H. 
certificate  and  B.S.  degree  from 
U.  of  Minn.  In  1943  she  did  V.N.A. 
work  in  San  Francisco.  From  1943- 
1945  she  worked  for  Navigator's 
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Inc.,  a Christian  organization.  She 
was  married  Feb.  4,  1945  and  has 
two  children — Deborah  Jane  (Dec. 
22,  1945)  and  Borck  Coleman  (Apr. 
12,  1947). 

Marion  Benyon  Thorpe  (Mrs.  W. 
G.  4015  Everett  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska, writes  that  she  has  been 
married  three  months.  She  was  in 
the  Army  30  months  in  England 
and  France.  "I  receive  the  QUAR- 
TERLY regularly  and  enjoy  it  tre- 
mendously." 

Welthea  Brown  is  still  with  the 
V.N.A.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  but  is 
attending  summer  courses  at 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  U. 
Her  address  is  2810  E.  Main  St., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Marion  Campana  Thomas  (Mrs. 
Robert  C.)  of  302  Windcrest,  State 
College,  Pa.,  did  V.N.A.  work  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  after  gradua- 
tion, received  a degree  from  Sim- 
mons in  Public  Health,  was  mar- 
ried in  Nov.  1944.  Her  husband 
enrolled  at  Penn.  State  in  1945. 
She  writes,  "Housing  here,  as 
every  where,  was  a problem,  and 
the  college  brought  in  trailers  for 
the  student  veterans,  and  we  be- 
came trailer  dwellers  where  con- 
ditions were  really  rugged.  From 
a muddy  cornfield  a small  com- 
munity has  grown  and  there  are 
now  some  400  trailers.  The  com- 
munity is  self  governed,  has  a co- 
operative store,  and  a nursing  serv- 
ice. I am  it!  I am  working  for  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter,  and  half 
my  day  is  spent  in  Windcrest — our 
little  community.  I had  the  fun  of 
organizing  and  establishing  the 
nursing  service  here,  and  it  has 
been  hectic.  We  have  an  office 
in  the  community  hall — give  bed- 
side care,  teach  prenatal  classes, 
home  nursing  classes,  have  Well- 
Baby  conferences,  an  immuniza- 
tion program,  sanitary  inspections, 
and  emergency  treatments.  The 


other  half  of  my  day  is  spent  in 
town  and  surrounding  areas." 

Mary  Casey,  69  Adams  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  is  now  attending 
Boston  College,  majoring  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  Hospitals. 

Rae  Clough  Carson  (Mrs.  Alfred 
C.),  856  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  worked  during  the  war  as 
night  supervisor  at  Baker  until  Feb. 
1945,  when  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  California  where  he  was 
still  in  service.  They  have  a son, 
C.  David,  now  20  months  old,  and 
an  announcement  has  just  come 
that  their  second  son,  Bruce  Al- 
fred was  born,  July  12,  weight  7 
lbs.  IV2  oz.  Congratulations! 

Allene  (Daisy)  Day  Haines  (Mrs. 
John  G.),  4031/2  So.  Main  St.,  Vicks- 
burg, Mich.,  is  working  and  also 
managing  (?)  two  wild  Indians — 
Bill  and  Steve  (ages  4 and  2). 

Helen  Donaldson  Oswald  (Mrs. 
Owen),  ex-'41,  lives  at  Lonoak, 
King  City,  California.  She  has  two 
children. 

Marguerite  ("Babe")  Ford  Ausn- 
hammer  (Mrs.  Walter)  is  at  Orange 
Memorial  Hospital,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Doris  Friars  Lee  (Mrs.  Kenneth 
R.),  of  Golden  Spurs,  Waterford, 
Conn.,  worked  for  V.N.A.  in  Water- 
bury, Waterford  and  Groton  while 
her  husband  was  overseas.  Now 
they  are  busy  remodelling  a 3- 
room  former  summer  cottage  on 
a river  into  a six-room  permanent 
home.  She  writes  that,  with  her  9 
months  old  Diana,  much  of  her 
"P.H."  teaching  was  quite  con- 
trary to  actually  having  my  own 
baby.  Every  P.H.  nurse  should 
have  a home,  husband,  and  child 
to  do  real  justice  to  her  job." 

Judith  Harding  Dougherty,  Ran- 
court  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  was  sup- 
ervisor in  the  O.R.  at  Somerville 
Hospital  for  a year  and  then  did 
private  duty.  She  has  been  mar- 
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ried  five  years  and  has  two  chil- 
dren— Judith  (3V2)  and  Thomas  (2). 
They  are  spending  the  summer  in 
the  country. 

Our  best  wishes  to  Helen  Hart- 
nett Miller  (Mrs.  Frank  L.  Miller 
III),  who  was  married  June  12, 
1947  at  King's  Chapel.  She  and 
her  husband  have  bought  a home 
at  South  Water  St.,  Edgartown, 
Mass.,  where  they  are  'honey- 
mooning for  the  summer  with  the 
paint  can  and  putty  knife."  She 
finished  at  Simmons  the  day  be- 
fore the  wedding. 

Winifred  Holmes  Griffin  (Mrs. 
George  F.),  of  1126  Concord  St., 
Framingham,  Mass.,  "would  be 
delighted  to  have  anyone  coming 
out  the  Worcester  Turnpike  stop 
off  on  route  126  beyond  'The  Mea- 
dows" for  a visit.'  She  is  now  Di- 
rector of  Home  Nursing  in  Nursing 
Service  for  the  Cambridge  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Dur- 
ing the  war  she  was  professor  of 
nursing  at  a collegiate  school  of 
nursing  in  N.Y.  and  received  her 
degree  in  nursing  education  at 
Columbia.  Her  husband,  a Penn. 
State  graduate,  is  a salesman  with 
Armour  Company. 

Ruth  Horton  Morkel  (Mrs.  Stan- 
ley D.),  5306  Grove  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  writes  "We  have  a 
baby  8 months  old — Kathy.  The 
weather  is  so  grand  I'm  spending 
a lot  of  time  trying  to  improve  my 
golf  at  this  point.  Stan  was  my 
1st  date  overseas.  We  were  mar- 
ried in  September,  1945." 

Harriet  Johnsen  Kneen  (Mrs. 
George  C.,  Jr.)  says  the  easiest 
address  for  her  is  her  mother's  at 
41  Third  St.,  Derby,  Conn.,  since 
she  and  her  husband  move  rather 
often.  Her  husband  is  a Lt.  Col. 
in  the  Regular  Army.  They  have 
been  at  Boca  Ratas  Army  Air 
Field  in  Florida,  but  in  Sept,  will 
be  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  where 


George  will  go  to  Command  and 
Staff  School  at  the  Air  University 
for  9 months.  Harriet  says  she  has 
taken  some  flying  lessons  since 
her  marriage  so  that  she  can,  in 
part,  understand  what  her  hus- 
band is  doing. 

Violet  Kellogg  McCane  (Mrs. 
Wallace)  of  2514  14th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  attending 
medical  school  at  George  Wash- 
ington University.  Her  husband 
is  a doctor. 

Marion  Marchetti  Landgraf  (Mrs. 
John)  writes  that  they  have  moved 
with  their  seven  months  old  daugh- 
ter Leslie  from  a small  Manhattan 
apartment  to  a Veterans'  Housing 
project  which  used  to  be  Camp 
Shanks.  "John  is  working  on  his 
Ph.  D.  dissertation  at  Columbia  in 
Anthropology  and  has  been  teach- 
ing at  N.Y.U.  at  Washington  Sg. 
He  will  be  teaching  full  time  this 
year  as  assistant  professor  at  N. 
Y.U.  at  181st  St.  Her  address  is 
18  West  706  St.,  Shanks  Village, 
Orangeburg,  N.Y. 

Katherine  Maurer  Cettomai  (Mrs. 

L.  N.),  10  Chauncey  St.,  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  writes  that  during  the  war 
she  was  in  turn  assistant  night 
supervisor,  head  nurse  in  pedia- 
trics, and  pediatrics  supervisor  at 

M. G.H.  She  married  Nov.  11,  1944, 
has  a daughter  Phyllis,  born  May 
13,  1946.  Her  husband  runs  a 
Plymouth-Dodge  agency  and  gar- 
age. 

Winona  Meilleur  Harris,  2102 

Cornell  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
working  for  her  B.S.  degree  at 
Western  Reserve  College.  She  has 
a public  health  certificate,  and  ex- 
pects in  the  fall  to  work  on  a coun- 
ty health  program  in  California. 
She  has  a 3 year  old  daughter 
Suzanne.  She  writes  that  Regina 
Piippo  is  now  Mrs.  John  Moriarty, 
living  at  746  So.  Coronado  St.,  Los 
Angeles,,  Cal.  Her  husband  is  a 
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doctor. 

Gretchen  Miller  Case  (Mrs.  P. 
N.),  240  Mill  Road,  Falmouth, 
Mass.,  did  staff  and  private  duty- 
nursing  at  Springfield  Hospital  af- 
ter graduation.  She  was  married 
in  1943.  She  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  summer  at  their 
beach  house  and  are  planning 
several  cruises  this  summer  on 
their  38  foot  yawl  with  a 50  foot 
mainmast  and  3 huge  sails.  Gret- 

Ichen  says  she's  trying  hard  to  be- 
come a good  sailor. 

Peg  Moore  Jones  (Mrs.  James), 
79  Westland  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  office  nurse  for  Dr.  Som- 
ers Sturges.  She  attended  the  re- 
union and  kindly  contributed 

I many  items  to  this  column.  Many 
thanks.  Peg. 

Anna  M.  Mulholland,  158  Lud- 
lam  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  doing 
private  duty  in  the  local  hospital 
and  plans  to  go  to  school  this  fall. 

Phyllis  Noland  Garlick  (Mrs. 
Wm.  E.)  and  her  husband  are 
building  a "California  Style  Ranch 

! House"  in  Dover,  Mass.  Mean- 
while she  and  the  children — Ro- 
berta Ellen  (3  years)  and  William 
Welkie  (9  months)  are  spending 
the  summer  with  her  mother  at 

IVeazie  Terrace,  Buzzards  Bay.  She 
says  that  Edith  Butcher  Patterson 
(Mrs.  James  E.)  has  two  beautiful 
daughters — one  two  years  and  the 
other  four  months  old.  She  has 
her  own  home  in  Fairland,  Indiana 
and  expects  to  visit  in  Worcester 
this  fall. 

Darthea  R.  Noyes,  52  Chestnut 
Ave.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  does  public 
health  work  for  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  During  leaves 
she  has  obtained  her  certificate  in 
public  health  nursing  from  Sim- 
mons. "On  June  14  and  15 — the 
M.G.H.  weekend — I was  still  doing 
volunteer  duty  for  the  American 
Red  Cross,  following  the  flood  here 


on  June  3.  This  was  a major  dis- 
aster, affecting  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies, and  the  city  will  be  in  a sad 
state  for  months  to  come.  I am 
finding  disaster  nursing  an  amaz- 
ing and  enlightening  experience 
I hope  I shall  soon  have  time  to 
see  Ethel  Perry  Sevigny,  who  lives 
only  four  miles  away  and  did  at- 
tend the  week-end." 

Bill  and  I spent  two  days  of  our 
vacation  with  Rita  O'Leary  Otte- 
sen  (Mrs.  Karl  R.)  and  her  husband 
in  their  lovely  new  home  at  33 
Hoyt  St.,  Madison,  N.  J.  Karl  is 
an  agent  for  the  Conn.  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  Rita  is  relieving  a 
friend  by  working  part  time  two 
days  a week  in  a doctor's  office 
for  part  of  the  summer. 

Jean  Ottley  Roberts  (Mrs.  James 
B.),  23  Murray  Ave.,  Fort  Totten, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  was  in  the  Army,  spent 
a year  in  Mojave  Desert,  Cal.,  then 
two  years  in  Brazil,  where  she  met 
and  married  her  husband  in  Dec. 
1934.  He  is  a Regular  Army  offi- 
cer. They  have  a 10  months  old 
daughter  Pamela,  and  live  in  a 9- 
;room  house  on  a peninsula  on 
Long  Island. 

Edith  Miles  Porter  (Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton)  says  that  mail  sent  to  39  Kirk- 
land St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass., 
will  always  be  forwarded.  She 
did  head  nursing  and  assistant 
head  nursing  at  M.G.H.'s  B-3,  W-8, 
and  B-5  for  about  five  years,  mar- 
ried a neuro-medical  resident  who 
is  still  in  the  Army,  but  will  be  dis- 
charged next  April  to  do  Research 
work  in  Boston.  At  the  time  of 
writing  she  is  graduate  scrub 
nurse  in  a hospital  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  Too  bad  space  does  not 
permit  verbatim  her  description  of 
her  first  day  in  the  O.R.,  assigned 
to  scrub  for  a thyroidectomy,  chol- 
ecystectomy, and  a pelvic  laparo- 
tomy— all  with  a prima  donna  sur- 
geon— she  having  done  no  O.R, 
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work  in  seven  years! 

Elsie  Renn  McGinley  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward C.)  lives  at  1139  Grant  St., 
Akron,  Ohio.  She  has  a year  old 
daughter. 

Faith  Roberts  Kraber  (Mrs.  G.  .), 
1314  Fountain  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
wrote  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  in  Panama  for  two  years, 
then  to  Los  Angeles  in  Jan.  1946. 
"We've  moved  seven  times  in  five 
years.  Along  the  way  I had  two 
sons,  four  and  two.  In  Jan.  1947, 
we  moved  to  the  San  Francisco 
area  and  I have  done  specialling 
plus  supervision  in  a nursing  home 
and  Industrial  Nursing  for  U.  S. 
Steel  during  vacations.  Specials 
get  $10  a day  for  eight  hours  out 
here." 

Madeleine  R u e s t Frankovich 

(Mrs.  Richard),  95  Sterling  St.,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I.,  writes  that  she  worked 
for  a while  in  V.N.A.  in  Providence 
and  later  as  industrial  nurse  for  the 
American  Screw  Co.  Her  husband 
was  a major  in  Patton's  3rd  Army, 
and  is  now  in  Industrial  Labor  Re- 
lations in  the  jewelry  industry. 
They  have  bought  a new  home 
and  are  ready  to  move  in  with  son 
Richard  Edward,  born  on  March 
12,  1947. 

Grace  Russell,  38  Union  St., 
Rockland,  Maine,  is  scrub  and  of- 
fice nurse  for  a Rockland  obste- 
trician. She  took  a refresher  couse 
in  O.R.  Technique  at  M.G.H.  last 
spring. 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey  (Mrs.  Wm. 
B.),  719  6th  Ave.  North,  Texas  City, 
writes  that  their  home  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  explosion.  She 
worked  at  the  hospital  after  the 
catastrophe.  She  says,  "Many 
mornings  I get  up  at  5 o'clock  to 
do  my  work  because  every  day  it 
is  around  95  °F.  We  are  planning 
a vacation  trip  to  the  Hill  Country 
beyond  San  Antonio  to  stay  at  a 
ranch.  I hope  to  learn  to  ride." 


Virginia  Sears,  3481  Washing- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco,  is  office 
nurse  for  an  opthalmologist. 

Mary  Spies  expects  to  be  back 
in  Boston  by  September,  so  write 
to  126  Frank  St.,  Warren,  Pa.  For 
a year  after  graduation  she  did 
public  health  work  in  Pittsburgh. 
Then  she  spent  two  years  getting 
treatment  for  a back  injury.  From 
Oct.  1944-1946  she  was  H.N.  in  the 
Nose  and  Throat  Clinic  in  O.P.D. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  worked 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Den- 
ver, Col. 

Dorothea  J.  Stacey,  we  heard  at 
the  Homecoming,  is  scrub  nurse 
at  Mass.  Memorial  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton for  Dr.  Smithwick. 

Helen  Sullivan  was  married 
April  19  to  Raymond  J.  Moiling, 
whom  she  met  in  California  while 
they  were  both  in  the  Navy.  They 
have  bought  an  8-room  house  in 
Brockton.  He  is  working  for  West- 
inghouse  in  Hyde  Park.  She  did 
not  give  her  new  address,  but  let- 
ters sent  to  37  Brunswick  St., 
Brockton,  Mass.,  will  be  forward- 
ed. 

Mary  Sweeney  Chase  (Mrs. 
John),  46  Greenfield  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  talked  to  me  by  phone  at 
length  on  June  15.  She  and  Dr. 
Chase  have  three  children — Linda  1 
(5),  Jim  (3)  and  the  youngest  7 mos. 
John  is  an  obstetrician  at  Goddard  j 
Hospital,  Brockton. 

I also  telephoned  Helen  Thomas 
Cabral  (Mrs.  John)  who  is  living  at 
234  West  Main  St.,  Avon,  Mass. 
Her  husband  is  in  the  navy  and  j 
is  stationed  at  Quonset.  They  have  : 
a 7 V2  mos.  old  daughter  Joan. 

Barbara  Uhl  Atkinson  (Mrs.  Wm. 
B.),  430  W.  118th  St.,  N.Y.C.  #27, 
writes  that  she  and  Bill  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Wisconsin 
where  he  is  doing  research  work 
at  the  U.  of  W.  On  July  1st,  he  1 
became  assistant  professor  of  An- 
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atomy  at  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  U.  "We 
own  (almost)  a Crosley  and  are 
having  the  time  of  our  lives  in  it." 
They  have  one  son,  about  a year 
and  a half  old. 

Helen  Walsh  Duquette  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward), 4138  Rookwood  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis 8,  Ind.,  does  staff  duty 
on  the  maternity  floor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Hospital.  She  belongs  to  the 
Central  District  Indiana  State  Nur- 
ses Association. 

Alice  Yancey  was  in  the  Army 
for  2V2  years  in  India.  She  is  now 
studying  journalism  at  B.  U.  Sum- 
mer School.  Her  address  is  West- 
minister House,  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Belisle  Stanford  (Mrs. 
Travis  L.)  writes  from  1052  Grat- 
tan St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Cal.,  "I 
am  working  P.  M.'s  as  floor  sup- 
erviser  on  the  fifth  floor  at  the 
Queen  of  Angels  Hospital.  My 
spare  (?)  moments  are  taken  up 
with  my  two  and  a half  year  old 
daughter  and  eleven  months  old 
son." 

Letters  addressed  to  the  follow- 
ing were  returned  to  me  for  ad- 
dress unknown.  Can  anyone  help 
me? 

Helen  E.  Wright 
Wilma  Kovalik 
Marjorie  L.  Scott 
Mary  Owen 

Mary  Laymon  Longnecker 

Married:  Cynthia  Holt  to  Richard 
Howe  Cummings  on  May  31,  1947. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings  are  living 
at  30  Ashland  Street,  Arlington 
Heights,  Massachusetts.  A recent 
:!  note  gives  this  information:  "I  am 
J doing  General  Duty  at  the  New 
England  Baptist  Hospital.  My  hus- 
1 1 band  is  a student  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration." 


1942 

Married:  Phyllis  Simpson  to 

Charlton  Roswell  Parker  on  June 
28,  1947  in  Groveland,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Parkers'  address  is  110 
Gardner  Street,  Groveland,  Mass. 

Irene  Ruth  Bearse  to  Alfred  Otto 
Hahn  on  June  21,  1947,  at  Bethany 
Luthern  Church,  Elmhurst,  L.  I., 
New  York. 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H. 
Sundell  (Helen  Engert),  a daughter, 
Deborah  Ann,  on  January  28,  1947, 
at  Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital, 
New  London,  Connecticut.  The 
Sundells  have  recently  moved  to 
their  home  "Forest  Home,"  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

1943 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Zanca  (Stella  O'Mara)  a son,  James 
Thomas,  on  June  12,  1947,  at  the 
New  York  Hospital. 

Rita  Timms  is  a patient  at  198 
Pilgrim  Road,  Brookline,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  her 
classmates  and  friends. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain,  secretary 
(Mrs.  Samuel  N.,  Jr.) 

Grace  Church  Rectory 
Copenhagen,  New  York 

A wonderful  trip  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  with  our  two  daughters 
seems  to  have  interferred  drastic- 
a 1 1 y with  correspondence,  so 
there's  not  much  news  for  the 
QUARTERLY  this  time.  But  let's 
make  up  for  it  in  the  December 
issue,  and  everyone  PLEASE  write 
me  during  the  next  few  weeks  tell- 
ing me  ALL  the  news,  so  we  can 
have  pages  of  news  next  time. 

Pat  Bachelder  will  soon  be  Rita 
Collins  Crowley's  sister-in-law, 
announcing  her  engagement  to 
Bob  Crowley  July  19th.  Puddy  An- 
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drews  is  down  in  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  Washington,  where  we 
all  hope  for  her  discharge  soon. 
Barbie  Came  Arrington  is  having 
a wonderful  time  with  her  new  son, 
Freddie,  and  Mary  Conroy  is  still 
leading  a gay  life  and  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  Ruthie  Han- 
son is  on  her  way  out  to  the  coast, 
and  Barbara  Schurk  has  just  got- 
ten married,  but  have  no  more  de- 
tails! 

Don't  forget  to  write  SOON! 

1945 

The  Editors  would  like  to  quote 
in  full  a letter  sent  to  them  from 
Maude  Gritzmacher  Dugan,  who 
lives  at  355  Lincoln  Ave.,  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Many  thanks  to  you, 
Maude. 

''I've  intended  so  many  times  to 
send  in  what  news  I have  of  our 
class,  but  somehow  my  bad  habit 
of  procrastination  takes  over  and 
it  just  never  is  done.  But  the  very 
tiny  column  for  our  class  in  the 
current  QUARTERLY  really  de- 
cided me! 

So — here  is  what  news  I have 
heard — mostly  from  Ginny  Ross 
Hartwell  and  Sandy  Scavotto. 

Ginny  herself  is  kept  very  busy 
with  her  daughter,  Dianne,  who  is 
now  six  months  old.  Her  address 
is  11  Taconic  Street,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Sandy  has  been  working  in  a 
doctor's  office  in  Thompsonville, 
but  is  going  to  be  at  summer  camp 
in  Maine.  Her  home  address  is  76 
Park  Ave.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Jane  Milliken  was  married  April 
19th,  but  unfortunately  I don't 
know  her  married  name.  Previous 
to  her  marriage,  she  was  a stew- 
ardess for  American  Airlines. 

Tedda  Whalen's  married  name 
is  Walker — but  with  her,  I don't 
know  the  date. 


Mary  Cunningham  is  working 
for  Dr.  Smithwick  and  is  moving 
to  the  Franklin  House  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Bea  Britton  and  Donna  Conroy 
are  leaving  September  4th  for 
France — I belive  they  plan  to  work 
in  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris. 

Shirley  Richardson  is,  or  was, 
working  in  a doctor's  office  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  She  and  her 
sister.  Dot,  who  is  also  an  M.G.Her, 
are  planning  to  return  to  Boston  in 
June,  stopping  along  the  way  to 
sight-see. 

Beverly  Nichols  has  accepted  a 
position  as  camp  nurse  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  summer. 

I understand  Betty  Ann  Connor, 
Eileen  Kenneally,  and  Dotty  Gaw- 
throp  are  altar-bound  in  the  Fall. 

I've  neither  heard  from  nor  of 
Betty  Fawcett  since  last  August, 
wlien  she  was  working  as  an  in- 
dustrial nurse.  Does  anyone  else 
have  news  of  her? 

There  are  quite  a few  of  our 
classmates  who  will  be  joining  the 
roster  of  Mothers  this  summer,  but 
it's  better  not  to  count  chickens  be- 
fore they  hatch,  so  I'll  wait  on 
those. 

There  is  one  that  has  "hatched” 
however,  and  that's  our  own 
daughter,  Gail  Anne,  who  was 
born  the  twenty-seventh  of  April. 
So  I've  been  fairly  busy  of  late! 
Before  she  was  expected,  I worked 
part-time  in  a hospital  for  a while 
and  six  months  in  a local  doctor's 
office.  And  incidentally,  a few 
months  before  Gail  was  born,  I 
specialled  a friend  of  mine  at 
Orange  Memorial  Hospital  and 
bumped  into  Dr.  Robert  White,  who 
was  a resident  at  B.L.I.  in  the  early 
1930s.  We  had  a grand  time  chat- 
ting about  Boston,  M.G.H.,  and  B. 
L.I. 

I wish  I could  volunteer  to  be 
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class  secretary,  but  a friend  of 
mine  has  asked  me  to  consider 
going  in  on  a nursery  school  with 
her — and  then  too,  a two  months 
old  baby  doesn't  leave  much  spare 
time.  However,  I shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  what  news  I receive  from 
others.  It's  all  second-hand,  for 
there  aren't  many — if  any — mem- 
bers of  our  class  in  Jersey." 

NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE  ALUM- 
NAE ASSOCIATION 

From  the  class  of  1922: 

Julia  Mason  Bodington 
From  the  class  of  1924: 

Ella  Scott  Perrine 
From  the  class  of  1932: 

Ruth  Crockett  Shepard 
From  the  class  of  1931: 

Elizabeth  Parker  Hartl 
From  the  class  of  1941: 

Cynthia  Holt  Cummings 
From  the  class  of  1943: 

Patricia  W.  Campbell 
From  the  class  of  1945: 

Ann  C.  Rowe 
From  the  class  of  1946: 

Anne  D.  Gounaris 
Dorothy  Harrington 
Thelma  M.  Rushforth 
Elsie  W.  Salmi 
From  the  class  of  1947: 

Jean  Barrows 
Mary  Jane  Jesse 
Helen  M.  King 
America  L.  Rosa 
Rita  M.  Plummer 


EDUCATION  — continued  from  page  54 

them  out,  but  I say  let's  find  out 
how  far  to  bring  them  in.  I don't 
want  to  bring  them  into  the  holy 
of  holies  of  nursing,  way  in,  with 
a voice  in  the  affairs  of  nurses.  I 
think  we  have  enough  brains  in 
the  profession  to  take  care  of  our 
own  affairs.  I think  we  are  smart 
enough.  We  have  done  a pretty 
good  job  so  far. 

MISS  GOODRICH:  There  is 

one  other  thing  I would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Cherin  to  explain.  In  dividing 
the  sections,  making  the  divisions 
that  come  out  13,  five  of  those  are 
divided  one  way,  eight  another. 
In  other  words,  some  are  divided 
as  to  vocational  work,  whether 
this  is  industrial  nurse,  school  nur- 
se, public  health  nurse,  but  when 
you  get  down  to  the  hospital  level, 
instead  of  deciding  what  she  does 
in  the  hospital,  whether  adminis- 
trator, private  or  general  duty  nur- 
se, you  say  whether  she  is  med- 
ical, surgical,  orthopedic,  and  so 
on. 

We  know  that  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  ortheopedic  will  come  in 
to  a great  many  things,  such  as  in- 
dustrial nursing  and  public  health. 
Why  isn't  the  general  nurse  al- 
lowed to  stay  with  her  vocational 
group?  Any  particular  reason  in 
making  that  division? 

DR.  CHERIN : That  list  of  sug- 

gestions is  a list  based  on  what  we 
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saw  in  the  literature  as  developed 
in  specialties.  The  private  duty- 
nurse  is  not  a specialist  in  the 
same  sense,  let  us  say,  as  an  in- 
dustrial nurse  in  terms  of  practice. 
We  thought  of  her  as  becoming 
specialized,  either  remaining,  let 
us  say,  in  general  practice,  in 
which  case  she  would  act  as  a 
general  practitioner,  or  becoming 
specialized  in  one  of  the  others, 
surgical,  pediatric,  obstetrical,  and 
so  on. 

However,  this  list  is  merely  a 
suggested  one.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  wasn't  consistent  in  its 
base.  It  is  a suggested  one  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  saw  developing 
as  potential  independent  organi- 
zations. We  suggested  a section 
for  industrial  nursing  because 
there  is  an  American  Association 
of  Industrial  Nurses.  We  sugges- 
ted a section  for  public  nurses  be- 
cause there  is  a N.  O.  P.  H.  N.., 
and  so  on. 

The  question  of  what  list  you 
finally  decide  on  in  your  meetings, 
let  us  say  at  your  constitutional 
conventions,  is  one  for  nurses  to 
decide.  You  may  not  want  to 
start  with  all  13.  You  may  not 
want  to  start  with  these  particular 
13.  But  we  wanted  to  show  you 
how  it  would  look.  The  question 
of  what  names  you  call  them, 
what  division  you  make,  is  en- 
tirely one  for  nurses  to  decide.  We 
didn't  feel  competent  to  say  on  the 
basis  of  our  study  of  the  situation 
that  these  are  the  perfect  divisions 
in  sectional  terms.  It  is  a section 
setup,  however,  that  is  important. 
Any  group  within  nursing  that 
feels  that  it  has  a particular  in- 
terest that  it  wants  to  pursue , it 
seemed  to  us  should  be  given  a 
room  in  the  same  house  rather 
than  watch  them  go  on  out  and 
build  a new  house  of  their  own , 


duplicating  all  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery,  creating  ragged 
edges  of  integration  and  cordina- 
tion  problems. 

CHAIRMAN  DELEHANTY:  Dr. 
Cherin  and  Miss  Geister,  I extend 
the  greetings  and  appreciation  of 
the  Industrial  Nurses  to  you  both 
for  having  put  on  this  excellent 
program.  I know  you  have  cleared 
up  a lot  of  questions  in  many 
minds.  They  don't  know  it  now, 
but  they  will  know  it  when  they 
go  back  and  read  over  the  report 
again.  I hope  you  all  will  do  that. 
The  report  is  complex.  We  all 
know  it,  and  maybe  by  the  time 
the  delegates'  meeting  is  held  in 
September,  we  might  know  what 
it  really  and  truly  means  and  its 
value  to  us. 

Thank  you  both  very,  very  much. 
We  stand  adjourned. 

— Reprint  by  permission  from 
INDUSTRIAL  NURSING, 
July  1947 


WORCESTER  M.G.H.  CLUB  — continued 
from  page  56 

the  planning  for  a new  nurses'  res- 
idence already  underway  to  pro- 
vide better  living  facilities  for  the 
School;  continuing  curriculum 
ment  necessary  to  meet  the  new 
developments  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  to  maintain  a 
School  which  will  prepare  nurses 
not  alone  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
but  for  the  maintinance  of  health 
as  well;  continuing  analyses  of 
nursing  service  needs  to  develop 
new  techniques  and  to  furnish 
better  care  for  patients;  under- 
standing and  cooperation  from 
Trustees  and  Administration 
which  includes  time  to  study  our 
problems. 

Where  shall  we  go  in  the  future? 
Only  a sibyl,  not  a mere  director 
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of  nurses  would  attempt  to  an- 
swer such  a question.  As  for 
School,  as  Mrs.  Parkman  said  in 
1879,  we  need  an  endowment. 
We  must  in  the  years  ahead  de- 
cide whether  the  education  nec- 
essary for  the  nursing  of  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be  given  in  three  years 
or  what  the  pattern  must  be;  we 
shall  also  need  to  decide  whether 
the  three  schools  conducted  by  the 
Hospital  can  produce  the  nurse 
required.  Can  the  Hospital  be- 
come the  type  of  educational  in- 
stitution needed. 

As  to  the  nursing  service,  we 
must  also  find  for  this  a system 
which  will  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  patient  and  the  com- 
ing development  in  medical  prac- 
tice, a system  which  will  meet  the 
financial  possibilities  of  both  pa- 
tient and  hospital. 

In  the  past,  M.  G.  H.  nursing 
was  created.  In  the  present  M.  G. 
H.  nursing  stretches  into  adoles- 
cence, too  active  and  demanding 
to  fit  the  plans  made  for  us.  In 
the  future,  may  nursing  at  M.  G.  H. 
come  into  its  full  maturity. 

— Talk  given  at  the  Home  Coming  Dinner, 
Hotel  Vendome,  June  14,  1947 


(APPROXIMATELY  90  STU- 
DENTS for  SEPTEMBER  CLASS 

While  the  shortage  of  applicants 
still  hampers  many  schools,  the 
M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing  has  ac- 
cepted for  its  September  class  a 
: capacity  group  of  approximately 
90  students.  On  September  3rd, 


they  were  welcomed  at  an  after- 
noon tea  in  the  Walcott  House.  A 
social  evening  was  arranged  for 
them  by  the  faculty  for  later.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  this 
class  includes  one  Mexican,  one 
Chinese,  and  one  Japanese-Hawai- 
ian  student. 


PICTURES  WANTED 

Everyone  wants  more  pictures. 
Since  we  have  no  staff  photogra- 
pher who  can  come  to  you,  why 
don't  you  come  to  us  via  the  post 
and  send  us  pictures  of  you,  your 
family,  your  activities,  your  hob- 
bies. We  cannot  promise  to  print 
them  all,  as  our  budget  is  limited, 
but  WE  DO  NEED  MORE  PICTUR- 
ES. Send  us  yours  for  the  Decem- 
ber issue,  please. 


1927 

Marguerite  Dunn,  Secretary 
108  Myrtle  Street, 

Boston  14,  Mass.,  Tel.  Cap  0947 
There  were  six  of  us  at  the  Home- 
coming at  which  time  I was  ap- 
pointed. How  about  writing  me 
so  that  we  can  have  a really  good 
showing  in  the  December  issue. 
And,  I will  write  to  all  of  you  as 
soon  as  I can  dig  up  a mailing  list. 


SYMPOSIUM 

The  SYMPOSIUM  presented  by 
Dr.  Paul  D.  White  and  Barbara 
Chapman  (1946)  will  appear  in 
the  December  issue  of  your  QUAR- 
TERLY. 


DEATHS 

ROWENA  BELDEN  (1928) 
suddenly,  in  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  early  in  June 
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I GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  24  of  the  September  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY  of  last  year,  you  will  see  some  figures  showing  the 
growth  of  the  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  last  column  of  figures,  you  will  note  that  $1300.00  was  paid  in  as 
dues  but  that  $1661.91  was  paid  out  as  benefits.  How  then,  do  you 
ask  does  the  S.R.A.  manage  to  have  such  a large  balance  on  hand? 
Since  the  S.R.A.  was  started  its  loyal  members  and  officers  have 
worked  unstintingly  in  order  that  YOU  might,  in  time  of  illness, 
benefit  from  an  Association  of,  by  and  for  the  members  of  YOUR 
alumnae  association.  They  have  raised  funds — most  recently  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  talk  by  Richard  Byrd  at  the  Center  Theatre — and 
they  have  also  bequeathed  generous  amounts  in  order  that  you  might 
benefit.  Do  you  know  of  a wiser,  sounder  investment  that  you  can 
make  for  $5.00.  Write  for  more  details  today. 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dear  Miss  Huggard: 

Please  send  me  information  about  how  I may  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

Name  Class  

Maiden  name  . 

Address  

City  Zone  State  .... 

The  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  also  welcomes 
gifts,  memorials  and  legacies. 
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A Questionaire  that  only 
YOU  can  answer 

Do  you  enjoy  your  alumnae  meetings?  If  not,  why  not? 

o 

Would  you  come  to  more  meetings  if  you  could  come  directly 
from  your  job  to  a dinner  meeting  instead  of  going  first  to  your 
dinner  elsewhere? 

o 

Do  you  think  we  should  have  fewer  meetings  and  make  them 
real  bang-up  affairs  or  do  you  want  a meeting  every  month? 

■ o 

What  about  programs?  Do  you  prefer  them  of  the  busman’s 
holiday  type — on  nursing,  medicine  and  allied  subjects?  or  do  you 
like  more  cultural  subjects?  or  just  entertainment?  or  lectures  on  how 
to  be  a better  person?  or  how  to  be  better  dressed?  or  how  to  improve 
your  personality?  or  a combination  of  all  these? 

o 

This  is  YOUR  alumnae  association.  The  programs  are  planned 
for  YOU.  It’s  YOUR  money  that  we  spend  to  keep  it  active.  Let 
us  know  how  we  can  serve  YOU  better! 

Sign  your  name,  or  not  as  you  wish,  but  do  let  us  know  in  which 
decade  you  graduated  whether  you  include  your  name  or  not.  All 
replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

YOUR  comments  and  suggestions  are  important!!! 

Answer  this  questionnaire  today.  Use  the  other  side  if  your 
ideas  aren’t  included  in  the  questions.  Mail  to: 

Mary  Maloney  (1942) 

Chairman  Program  Committee 
33  Stanton  Road, 

Brookline  46,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
Nurses'  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 


Date. 


I wish  to  join  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Married  name  j 

Maiden  name  ) 

Please  print  and  give  zone  number 

Present  mailing  address  


Glass. 


Name  of  person  or  institution  always  able  to  locate  you. 


Your  occupation 


Suggestions  for  alumnae  activity  

Dues  $3.00  a year.  All  members  receive  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD.  This  membership  no  longer  includes  membership  in  the 
state  or  national  nursing  organizations. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NURSES’ 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mail  to 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 


Member . . . 


GET  A 


• • • 


Member 


Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant  to" 
join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't  gotten 
around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  the  enclosed 
application  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  member- 
ship this  year! 


IS  THIS  “LAST  CALL”  ADDRESSED  TO 

YOU? 


Many  of  your  loyal  sister  alumnae  have  already 
contributed  to  the  DIME  a YEAR  FUND. 

We  hope  you  are  one  of  them  ! ! ! But  if  not 
. ...  if  you've  put  it  off  how  about  joining  those  who 
are  going  to  boost  the  fund  to  $1000.00  as  a Christmas 
gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  Just  mail  your  check  to: 

DIME  a YEAR  FUND 
Endowment 
P.  0.  Box  156 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 
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ONE  SOLITARY  LIFE 

"Here  is  a man,  who  was  born 
in  an  obscure  village,  the  child 


of  a peasant  woman.  He  grew  up 
in  another  obscure  village.  He 
worked  in  a carpenter  shop  until 
he  was  thirty,  and  then  for  three 
years  he  was  an  itinerant  preach- 
er. He  never  wrote  a book.  He 
never  held  office.  He  never 
owned  a home.  He  never  had  a 
family.  He  never  went  to  college. 
He  never  put  his  foot  inside  a 
big  city.  He  never  travelled  200 
miles  from  the  place  where  he 
was  born.  He  never  did  one  of 
the  things  which  usually  accom- 
pany greatness.  He  had  no  cre- 
dentials but  Himself.  He  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  world  except 
the  naked  power  of  His  divine 
manhood.  While  still  a young 
man,  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
turned  against  Him.  His  friends 
ran  away.  One  of  them  denied 
Him.  He  was  turned  over  to  His 
enemies.  He  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a trial.  He  was  nailed 
to  a cross  between  two  thieves. 
His  executioners  gambled  for  the 
only  piece  of  property  he  had  on 
earth  while  he  was  dying — and 
that  was  His  coat.  When  He  was 
dead.  He  was  taken  down  and 
laid  in  a borrowed  grave  through 
the  pity  of  a friend. 

"Ninteen  centuries  have  come 
and  gone  and  today  He  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  human  race 
and  the  leader  of  the  column  of 
progress. 

"I  am  far  within  the  mark  when 
I say  that  all  the  armies  that  ever 
marched,  and  all  the  navies  that 
ever  were  built,  and  all  the  par- 
liaments that  ever  sat,  and  all 
the  kings  that  ever  reigned,  put 
together  have  not  affected  the 
life  of  man  upon  this  earth  as 
powerfully  as  has  that  ONE  soli- 
tary life." 

— Phillips  Brooks 


Have  you  contributed  addresses  for  the  next  GRAY  BOOK  and  for  your 
Alumnae  Directory?  Won't  you  do  so  today?  Thank  you. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN 
NURSING 


The  way  in  which  a nurse  does 
her  work — more  important  still, 
her  attitude  toward  her  work  and 
her  profession  in  general  — influ- 
ences others  and  moulds  public 
opinion  whether  she  realizes  it 
or  not. 

It  is  important  that  one  should 
differentiate  between  publicity 
and  public  relations. 

Public  relations  is  the  broader, 
more  inclusive  activity  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  science  of  human 
relations.  It  is  the  promotion  of 
good  human  relations  between  and 
among  all  your  publics. 

Talk  nursing  up  to  your  friends. 
Don't  be  apathetic  and,  above  all, 
don't  talk  nursing  down. 

Public  relations,  as  you  know, 
begins  at  home.  They  necessarily 
are  based  upon  private  relations. 
We  can  start  appraising  our  pri- 
vate relations  by  considering  the 
recent  exodus  of  graduate  nurses 
from  the  profession.  One  of  the 
contributing  factors,  is  in  my 
opinion,  our  failure  to  make  the 
nurses  want  to  stay. 

The  nurses  interviewed,  in  an 
administrative  study  of  nursing 
services  made  by  a federal  agen- 
cy, thought  the  kind  of  job  they 
did  was  determined  in  large  mea- 
sure by  the  kind  of  supervision 
and  encouragement  they  received. 
They  want  co-operation  and  un- 
derstanding from  the  head  nurse. 
They  prize  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  superiors.  They  welcome 
opportunities  to  develop  initiative 
and  self-confidence,  to  state  prob- 
lems, and  to  help  work  out  solu- 
tions. 

You  who  are  in  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions  play 


the  key  role  in  boosting  the  mo- 
rale of  the  nurses  with  you.  You 
can  help  to  create  among  them 
the  kind  of  e spirit  de  corps  which 
contributes  not  only  to  the  in- 
creased success  of  your  admin- 
istration but  also  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a public  relations  program 
for  the  entire  profession. 

In  your  efforts  to  do  a good  job 
of  supervision,  you  have  the  right 
to  expect  the  co-operation  of 
everyone  concerned — hospital  ad- 
ministrators, physicians,  everyone. 
But  the  right  to  expect  co-operation 
is  not  the  whole  story.  You  also 
must  win  it.  And  once  won,  you 
must  work  to  keep  it. 

In  your  working  relations  with 
other  groups,  you  can  take  a cue 
from  your  sickroom  manner.  You 
always  are  optimistic  and  cheer- 
ful with  your  patients.  You  do  not 
tell  them  their  illness  is  hopeless, 
the  battle  for  health  futile.  You 
win  their  co-operation  with  a 
cheerful,  optimistic  approach. 

This  philosophy,  in  essence,  re- 
duces itself  to  being  as  sympa- 
thetic toward  other  people's  prob- 
lems as  you  would  have  them  be 
towards  yours.  Outside  your  in- 
stitution, it  means  you  join  other 
community  leaders  in  helping 
them  meet  problems  of  community- 
wide importance.  You  refute,  by 
your  interest  and  participation, 
those  who  would  charge  nurses 
with  being  civic  isolationists.  You 
participate  in  the  drive  for  im- 
proved housing,  for  a more  effec- 
tive general  health  program,  for 
better  recreational  opportunities 
for  young  people.  It  is  a two-way 
process.  They  benefit  from  your 
—Please  turn  to  page  45 
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THE  BERGEN  FOUNDATION 

EDGAR  BERGEN 


THE  profession  of  nursing  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  most  admirable  a young 
woman  can  choose  to  follow.  By 
her  very  choice  to  serve  and  com- 
fort others,  a nurse  brings  to  her 
work  social  value  far  beyond  that 
found  in  the  average  career.  And 
even  though  she  marries  and  gives 
up  nursing  as  a profession,  her 
training  remains  a bulwark  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  her 
family. 

It  was  to  provide  financial  help 
for  deserving  young  women  who 
wished  to  become  nurses  that  the 
Bergen  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished. There  are  currently  about 
eighty  girls  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Foundation;  and  seventy- 
five  others  have  already1  com- 
pleted their  courses.  This  num- 
ber is  made  up  of  three  groups; 
young  women  lacking  necessary 
funds  to  start  their  training,  stu- 
dent nurses  needing  assistance  to 
complete  their  courses  and  grad- 
uate nurses  who  wished  further 
training  in  specialized  fields. 

The  actual  idea  for  the  Foun- 
dation grew  out  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  while  I was  ill  in 
a hospital.  One  of  the  nurses  told 
me  that  her  roommate  was  giving 
up  her  training  because  her  moth- 
er needed  the  family  funds  for 
an  operation.  After  a talk  with 
the  girl  I persuaded  her  to  accept 
a loan  of  $150  so  that  she  could 
continue  her  training.  Within  a 
year  of  her  graduation  she  had 
repaid  the  loan  in  full  and  was 
on  active  duty  at  a naval  hospital 
during  the  war. 

The  happy  results  of  that  small 
loan,  plus  the  apparent  need  of 


similar  help  for  other  deserving 
girls,  decided  me  to  establish  the 
Foundation. 

The  method  of  giving  financial 
help  I wanted  to  be  as  impersonal 
and  free  of  obligation  as  it  was 
possible  to.  make  it.  Therefore,  I 
preferred  giving  loans  rather  than 
scholarships  because  the  girls 
would  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  repay  the  money  without  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  me.  While 
it  is  often  embarrassing  or  down- 
right painful  to  borrow  from  friends 
or  relatives,  a loan  from  an  organi- 
zation is  simply  a business  trans- 
action. 

Once  the  prospective  student 
has  met  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  hospital  in  which  she  wishes 
to  train,  she  may  apply  for  a loan 
direct  to  the  Foundation.  The  loans 
are  made  without  interest  charges 
and  are  given  in  the  form  of  a 
check  to  cover  a year's  expenses, 
renewable  upon  the  completion  of 
each  year's  training. 

After  graduation,  the  girls  are 
expected  to  repay  the  loans  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  of  their 
incomes.  The  money,  of  course, 
reverts  to  the  funds  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  finance  other  loans. 

It  has  been  a source  of  great 
pride  to  me  that  of  all  the  gradu- 
ate nurses  who  have  received 
loans,  eighty-four  per  cent  have 
repaid  them  in  full.  This  is  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  the  integrity 
and  high  calibre  of  those  young 
women  and  completely  justifies 
my  faith  in  them. 

The  Foundation  is  affiliated  only 
with  schools  of  nursing  accredited 
by  their  individual  state  boards — 
some  twenty-nine  in  all  parts  of 
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the  country.  It  has  also  received 
the  Approval  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  recognition  must 
go  to  Sister  Helen  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  who, 
from  the  first,  gave  the  Foundation 
her  cooperation  and  invaluable 
guidance. 

When  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
was  active  the  help  of  the  Founda- 
tion was  not  needed  except  by 
girls  who  could  not  qualify  for 
an  army  nursing  career,  there- 
fore, part  of  the  Foundation's  funds 
were  diverted  to  the  making  of 
training  films  on  nursing  proce- 
dures. 

The  films  are  16mm.,  in  color, 
and  were  prepared  in  co-operation 
with  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
California  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation. They  are  available  free  of 
charge  to  all  schools  of  nursing 
to  augment  class  instruction.  I 
hope  shortly  to  make  a series  of 
films  on  plastic  surgery  and  re- 
habilitation which  will  be  of  help 
to  service  men  who  have  been 
disabled  in  the  war. 

The  need  for  nurses  has  never 
been  so  critical  nor  so  tragic — and 
it  is  a need  that  will  carry  far 
into  the  future.  The  shattered 
bodies  and  minds  of  our  wounded 
boys  require  not  only  vast  medi- 
cal skill  but  all  the  sympathetic 
care  that  this  nation  in  individual 
effort  can  provide. 

— Reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Re- 
view, August  1 947. 

+ + + 

Wouldn't  you  seal  up  the  avenues 
of  ill? 

Pay  every  dept  as  though  God 
wrote  the  bill. 

— Emerson 


REGIONAL  MGH  CLUBS 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
M.G.H.  CLUB 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  W.  C. 
M.G.H.  Club  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  September 
24th,  at  a picnic  in  one  of  Worces- 
ter's municipal  parks.  Miss  Vieno 
Johnson,  Editor  of  the  QUARTER- 
LY was  our  guest. 

After  a picnic  supper  cooked 
over  an  open  fire  a short  business 
meeting  was  held.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in 
May,  the  date  to  be  set  by  the 
officers.  A gift  of  $25.00  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  was  made  in 
memory  of  Christina  Oddy  ( 1939) 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  August  12th, 

Miss  Johnson  talked  briefly  on 
the  DIME  a YEAR  and  the  Endow- 
ment Fund.  We  regret  that  the 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as 
was  anticipated,  but  we  made  up 
in  interest  and  enthusiasm  by 
what  we  lacked  in  number.  Let's 
have  a bigger  attendance  in  May. 
Annette  Heinzle  (1944), 
Secretary 
Manning  Street, 

Jefferson,  Mass. 

Dear  Editor: 

My  contribution  to  the  Christ- 
mas Story  Contest  is  enclosed 
herewith.  May  I be  so  bold  as 
to  suggest  that  the  prize  go  to 
the  Dime  a Year's  Silver  Anniver- 
sary gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 
I am  one  of  the  graduates  who  is 
trying  my  hand  at  writing  under 
the  nom  de  plume  with  which  I 
here  sign  myself. 

Johnny  Reed 


HAVE  YOU  PAID  YOUR  ALUMNAE  DUES  YET? 
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The  DIME  a YEAR  FUND 
Many  a mickle  makes  a muckle.” 

‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive / 


Previously  acknowledged  $375.70 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895)  For  one  more  year .10 

Margaret  S.  Belyea  (1906)  5.00 

Mabel  E.  Mariette  '(1907)  5.00 

Helen  Wood  (1909)  3.80 

Caroline  Plant  Carey  (1912)  3.50 

Leona  F.  White  (1916)  5.00 

Alice  Bernard  Van  Armen  (1916)  5.00 

Marion  Hodgon  Meath  (1919)  5.00 

Barbara  Williams  (1920)  3.00 

Marjorie  Stimson  (1921)  2.60 

Elizabeth  Welch  (1922)  10.00 

Alice  Haglund  (1924)  . 3.00 

Marie  D.  Chandler  (1926)  3.00 

Irene  M.  Willard  (1927)  2.00 

Elizabeth  Upton  Wright  (1927)  2.00 

Marion  Verge  (1929)  1.80 

Abigail  Norris  (1934)  1.30 

Eva  Belcher  Connors  (1934)  1.30 

Dora  Dawson  Knowlton  (1934)  5.00 

Margaret  F.  Heyse  (1937)  . 5.00 

Worcester  County  M.G.H.  Club 25.00 

In  memory  of  Christine  Oddy  (1939) 

Johnny  Reed,  Winner  of  Christmas  Story  Contest 10.00 


TOTAL  TO  OCTOBER  25,  1947 $485.10 

Make  your  checks  payable  to  Anne  Lyons  Twomey , Treas. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

to  the  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Name  Class 

Address 

City Zone State 


Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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# # 

The  ClaAAeA 


We  have  quite  a number  of  new  volunteers  for  class  secretaries. 
As  you  can  see,  the  classes  with  the  secretaries  are  the  ones  that  get 
the  news.  What  about  your  class? 

Sorry  that  there  are  so  few  pictures.  But  since  we  have  no  staff 
photographers  we  must  depend  on  you.  And,  nary  a one  picture  did 
anyone  send  your  editors. 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  CLASS  RATE  IN  THE  ALUMNAE  MEMBER- 
SHIP ROLL  CALL?  Talk  up  your  alumnae  association!  More  and 
more  new  members  are  hearing  about  our  activities  and  want  to  join! 
Many  of  those  who  have  dropped  their  membership  have  rejoined!  If 
you  know  of  anyone  that  wants  to  join,  write  to  Anne  Lyons  Twomey, 
P.O.  Box  344,  M.G.H.  Boston  14  and  she  will  send  you  one  or  more 
application  blanks. 


Secretary 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnack 
(Mrs.  Henry  E.) 

10  Green  Street 
Augusta,  Maine 

Mrs.  Dunnack  has  kindly  writ- 
ten the  following  to  the  editor: 
"Would  you  like  news  of  the  Class 
of  1908,  who  are  feeling  a little 
out  of  things.  Since  I am  in  touch 
with  several  I shall  be  happy  to 
send  you  news  items." 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary, 

2 Brimmer  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  has  issued 
a circular  announcing  the  publi- 
cation of  Mary  Chayer's  latest 
book,  "Nursing  in  Modern  So- 
ciety." This  book  was  promised 
for  November  first.  Several  years 
ago  the  same  house  published 
Miss  Chayer's  "Bibliography  in 
Health  Education  for  Schools 
and  Colleges."  Recently  Miss 
Chayer  collaborated  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
Institute  staff  in  the  writing  of 
two  books.  Now  she  is  rewriting 


her  "School  Nursing"  and  from 
a different  approach. 

Friends  of  Florence  Colby  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  Clarence  Colby. 
Many  will  remember  that  Sena- 
tor Colby  sponsored  in  the  legis- 
lature a nursing  bill  of  the  State 
Nursing  Association.  This  was 
in  the  early  20's. 

Gladys  Farrar  Barret  missed 
our  Reunion  letters  because  she 
was  at  a summer  camp.  She 
writes  of  Rainy  Lake  and  Inter- 
national Falls.  We  should  lo- 
cate Fort  Francis,  Ontario  on  a 
map.  But  best  of  all,  she  writes 
that  she  may  visit  Boston  in  the 
winter. 

Lillian  Dobbie  Fuerbringer  is 

on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Lying- 
In  Hospital.  Emma  Millin  Clark 
is  planning  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  Barbadoes. 

Ross  Morrison  Warren  was  un- 
able to  attend  our  reunion  be- 
cause of  the  serious  illness  of 
her  husband.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  must  report  the  death  of  Mr. 
Warren  in  July. 
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Vera  Tedford  Hilton  was  visit- 
ing a son  and  grandson  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  missed  the  re- 
union. 

1918 

Next  year  is  our  30th  and  we 
should  do  something  about  it, 
don't  you  think?  There  are 
rumors  that  there  is  going  to 
be  an  even  bigger  and  better 
Home  Coming  than  the  alumnae 
had  in  June.  What  better  op- 
portunity then  to  do  something 
big  at  our  30th.  We  have  no 
class  secretary  so  Adelaide  De- 
Long  Dea  and  I have  agreed  to 
start  collecting  addresses  so 
that  we  can  have  a reunion  in- 
cluding all  that  it  is  within  our 
power  to  reach.  So  won't  you 
help  us  out  and  send  us  what- 
ever addresses  you  have  for  the 
members  in  the  class  with  whom 
you  are  in  communication. 

There  has  been  a paucity  of 
news  from  1918  in  the  recent 
issues  of  the  Quarterly  so  won't 
you  send  along,  as  well  as  ad- 
dresses, news  about  yourself. 
The  only  bit  I have  is  that  Dot 
Lester  Warren  flew  from  India 
with  her  husband  last  spring  to 
be  with  her  husband's  father  in 
Shrewsbury  during  his  last  ill- 
ness. They  sailed  back  on 
November  7th,  but  hope  to  re- 
turn for  good  in  1949.  Dot's  older 
son.  Dr.  David  Warren,  is  taking 
a rotating  interneship  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital. 

Ours  was  a great  class.  Let's 
get  together  next  year  for  a 
great  celebration. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 

Eleanor  Fowle  Clarke 
108  Lincoln  Street 
Worcester  5,  Mass. 
1923 

Eleanor  Fitzgerald  Holloway 

(Mrs.  Clyde)  gives  her  address 


as  Box  332,  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 
She  has  two  sons,  David  and 
Bruce,  who  are  ten  and  seven. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk  (Mrs.  Merle 

L.)  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.,  Asp.  5691 

Miss  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  our 
Editor,  has  asked  me  to  tell  how 
I contacted  so  many  of  our  1924 
classmates  after  these  many 
years:  First,  I obtained  the  Gray 
Book  from  our  beloved  Miss 
Nancy  Fraser  at  the  T.S.O.  for 
a sum  of  thirty-five  cents.  Then 
I proceeded  to  write  or  telephone 
everyone  I could  reach  request- 
ing them  to  give  me  names  and 
addresses  of  1924  classmates 
with  whom  they  corresponded. 
The  faithful  response  was  heart- 
ening. The  questioning  travelled 
one  through  another  like  a pebble 
being  thrown  into  still  water  • — 
the  ripples  grew  larger  and  larger. 
Now  our  whole  circle  of  class 
friendship  has  been  awakened 
and  most  of  us  know  what  has 
become  of  one  another.  Also,  I 
now  have  a fairly  complete  class 
catalogue  of  information  in  my 
files. 

I am  aware  that  many  of  my 
classmates  are  not  alumnae 
members.  However,  I hope  to 
eventually  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
renowned  institution. 

Mary  Weston  did  not  write  un- 
til recently  because  of  a deep 
sorrow  she  experienced  Septem- 
ber 16.  Her  mother  passed  away. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  Mary. 

Mary  did  not  fail  us  by  send- 
ing the  following:  "Please  keep 
my  name  on  your  list  and  let 
me  know  what  goes  on  in  our 
M.G.H.  I feel  so  far  away  and 
it  has  been  such  a long  time 
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ago.  These  young  girls  coming 
on  are  so  smart  and  know  so 
much  more  than  I ever  thought 
possible  for  one  head  to  carry 
around.  They  put  me  to  shame. 
. . . I am  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  stationed  at  the  Marine 
Hospital  here.  (Norfolk  2,  Va.)  One 
of  our  internes  just  came  from 
M.G.H.  About  all  of  our  doc- 
tors, when  I spoke  of  them,  he 
said,  "They  are  only  legends, 
now."  Did  I feel  old!  One  of 
the  nurses  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital graduated  in  1927  (name 
Mary).  Let  me  know  all  the 
happenings  of  our  old  crowd." 
Our  answer  to  Mary  is:  How 
can  anyone  who  has  once  been 
a member  of  our  splendid  insti- 
tution ever  be  "past  history," 
"legend"  or  as  would  be  insinu- 
ated "a  discard."  We  have  all 
passed  our  test  and  we  have 
work  to  do.  The  new  steps  the 
students  and  doctors  are  taking 
today  were  thought  out  by  older 
heads  than  ours,  and  are  won- 
derful, but  our  part  was  and 
is  equally  good.  So  I urge  not 
only  my  classmates  but  all  gradu- 
ates to  make  our  Alumnae  live 
and,  in  so  doing,  as  Drew  Pear- 
son says  "Make  Democracy 
live."  We  are  only  what  we  make 
ourselves. 

E v a d i n e O'Connor  (Cady) 
writes:  "If  any  of  our  classmates 
journey  south,  Alexandris,  Va.  is 
a good  stop  over  and  I would  love 
to  see  any  of  them.  My  phone 
number  is  Temple  0189  in  case 
you  know  of  anyone  coming  this 
way.  Ruth  Tapley  is  coming 
through  and  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  a visit  with  her.  . . . 
Vieno  T.  Johnson  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  with  the 
Quarterly.  . . . Since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Bill  has  been  a Captain 


Pilot  for  the  Capital  airlines." 

Mildred  Anderson  (Haskins) 
wants  to  know  if  anyone  has  seen 
or  heard  from  Dorothy  Yerxa. 
Please  notify  secretary. 

How  many  classmates  have 
not  received  their  Quarterlies?  I 
have  found  that  complaints  have 
come  in  about  Quarterlies  sud- 
denly stopping  without  knowing 
why.  Please  contact  secretary. 

Isobel  Willoughby  writes:  "I 

have  been  out  of  town — I do  quite 
a lot  of  travelling  around  the 
state  on  my  job  and  don't 
always  get  home  for  weekends 
. . I hope  it  may  not  be 
too  late  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances. ...  I left  nursing  alto- 
gether in  1935,  came  to  Michi- 
gan in  1935  and  went  to  school 
emerging  with  a M.S.W.  Degree 
(Master  of  Social  Work).  For  six 
years  now  I have  been  with  the 
Children's  Division  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. I started  as  a children's 
worker  and  am  now  a Child  Wel- 
fare Administrator  or  Assistant 
Consultant.  It  is  stimulating  and 
fascinating  work  and  I have 
never  regretted  the  change.  . . . 
I appreciated  your  effort  in  lo- 
cating me  and  inviting  me  to 
the  reunion  in  the  Spring  and 
apologize  for  not  responding.  . . . 
At  that  time  I was  in  the  throes 
of  meeting  another  deadline.  . . . 
I was  writing  a paper  which  had 
to  be  in  at  a certain  time  and  I 
just  let  everything  else  go.  How 
did  it  turn  out?  Did  you  hear 
from  any  of  the  Class  of  1924? 
. . . Mother  wrote  Louise  at 
Christmas  time  to  Alberta  a few 
years  ago  and  has  heard  noth- 
ing in  reply  so  we  don't  even 
know  where  they  are.  ...  It 
would  be  nice  to  hear  about 
them  . . . and  about  you.  . . ." 
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(Get  busy  Louise  — Isobel's  ad- 
dress now  is  94  Dwight  Avenue, 
Pontiac,  Michigan.) 

Marion  Kant  (Gile)  telephoned 
and  wants  to  correspond  with 
Isobel  Willoughby  and  Mary 
Weston.  Your  secretary  has  given 
her  the  addresses.  Anyone 
wanting  further  information, 
please  write  your  secretary. 

1929 

Secretary 

Marjorie  A.  Johnson 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Massachusetts 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
Box  344 — Mass.  General  Hospital 

Greetings!  This  is  one  of  the 
issues  that  will  not  have  too  many 
news  items  in  it.  A letter  is  all 
prepared  "dunning  you"  for 
your  1947  contribution  to  the  class 
fund  which  we  hope  will  continue 
to  grow  for  our  25th  Reunion. 

A note  was  received  from 
Barbara  Hamilton  (Roberts)  that 
pleased  me  no  end  as  Barbara 
has  been  "missing"  from  our  class 
file  for  sometime.  Barbara  writes 
"Here  is  some  news.  Kenrick 
Hamilton  Roberts  was  born 
August  1,  1947  at  St.  Thomas  Hos- 
pital, Akron,  Ohio.  We  have 
another  son,  David,  almost  five 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  in 
Lawton,  Oklahoma,  while  my 
husband  was  in  service.  My  hus- 
band is  in  the  furniture  business 
here  and  I am  now  a confirmed 
"mid- westerner."  Barbara's  ad- 
dress is:  61  West  Cyahoga  Falls 
Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mae  Holly  Hazard  is  again 
working  with  Nurses  Aides  and 
Volunteers  in  Cleveland  — much 
the  same  work  as  she  did  at 
M.G.H. 

Alice  Goodall  (Lynch)  has  re- 


cently been  a patient  at  Phillips 
House. 

Peg  Arey  recently  attended  an 
Orthopedic  Workshop  given  by 
the  Joint  Orthopedic  Nursing 
Service  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  classmates  are 
"Missing  Members"  and  any  in- 
formation you  can  forward  to  me 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sylvia  Abbott  — married 
Mary  Ballsdon  (Walsh) 
Marjorie  Bowers 
Edith  Carpenter  (Reid) 

Eleanor  Colby 
Priscilla  Havener  (Jones) 

Flavia  Klamke  (May) 

Helen  Latham 
Phyllis  Rivard  (Gall) 

Sophia  Slovak  — last  heard 
from  in  A.N.C*  in  Japan 
Ellen  Piper  — married 
In  June  1948  the  75th  school 
anniversary  will  be  celebrated. 
We  hope  that  1931  can  plan  some 
highlight  for  that  occasion.  Send 
me  your  suggestions.  If  you  know 
of  any  of  our  classmates  who 
would  like  to  join  the  Alumnae, 
I shall  be  glad  to  forward  them 
application  blanks. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  yours 
for  a very  Merry  and  Blessed 
Christmas  and  a Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 

1932 

Secretary 

Catherine  E.  Philbin 
44  Hammond  Street 
Clinton,  Massachusetts 

Our  class  was  poorly  repre- 
sented at  the  M.G.H.  "Home  Com- 
ing" in  June,  considering  that  it 
was  our  15th  anniversary.  I do 
not  believe  there  were  more  than 
15  there  on  Saturday  and  less 
than  that  number  at  the  dinner 
at  the  Vendome. 

On  September  24th  at  a meet- 
ing of  our  Worcester  County 
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M.G.H.  Club  I talked  with  Vieno 
Johnson  and  learned  that  we 
were  still  without  a class  secre- 
tary and  I agreed  to  see  what 
I could  do.  I had  only  about 
a month  and  less  than  20  ad- 
dresses, several  have  not  an- 
swered but  those  who  did  had 
quite  a bit  of  news.  Please  send 
in  your  names,  addresses,  occu- 
pations and  any  news  of  your 
families  or  classmates  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Alumnae. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  getting  together  for  a reunion 
or  shall  we  wait  until  1952? 

Mary  Merritt  Burke,  1200  Han- 
cock Street,  Quincy  69,  Mass., 
wrote  from  Norwell  where  you 
remember  we  had  such  a won- 
derful time  on  our  last  reunion. 
She  has  one  daughter  Mary  now 
six  years  old  and  has  her  own 
saddle  horse  and  has  become 
quite  a rider.  Mary  was  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  "Home 
Coming." 

Mary  Wilson  III,  441  Parker 
St.,  Newark  4,  N.  J.,  says  her  hus- 
band is  an  M.D.  and  that  they 
have  a 4 year  old  son.  I saw 
Mary  at  the  "Home  Coming"  and 
she  has  not  changed  a bit.  They 
have  an  M.G.H.  Club  in  her 
vicinity  but  none  of  our  class- 
mates are  among  the  members. 

Bessie  McLellan  is  school  nurse 
at  Brooks  School,  North  Andover, 
Mass.  She  was  overseas  with  the 
M.G.H.  unit  and  apparently  likes 
school  nursing  very  much. 

"Val"  Alho  Ruotsula,  9 Parker 
St.,  Maynard,  Mass.,  writes  tha,v 
her  husband  died  as  the  result 
of  a cerebral  hemorrhage  in  Dec. 
1943  and  then  she  joined  the 
Army  Nurse  Corp.,  and  was 
overseas  18  months  with  the  162nd 
General  Hospital.  She  is  now  in 
business  with  a partner  operat- 


St.,  Maynard,  which  specializes 
in  womens  and  childrens  wear- 
ing apparel.  If  any  of  our  class- 
mates are  in  the  vicinity  drop  in 
and  see  her.  She  also  does 
some  nursing  and  acts  as  an  in- 
terpreter for  the  Finnish  people. 
It  is  also  interesting  that  Annie 
Lehto  married  the  twin  brothq:  of 
Val's  late  husband  so  she  is  now 
her  sister-in-law. 

Tynne  Kangas  Johnson  lives  in 
Brookline  and  has  a boy  and  a 
girl,  but  at  the  present  time  I 
have  not  obtained  her  address. 

Olive  Jackson  C h a m p 1 i n , 
Dunn's  Corners,  Westerly,  R.I., 
writes  that  she  attended  a re- 
union of  the  Simmon's  class  of 
1932  at  the  Copley  Plaza  on  June 
6th  so  she  did  not  get  to  the 
M.G.H.  one  which  was  the  next 
week-end.  She  has  an  adopted 
son  now  18  months  old  and  she 
corresponds  with  three  or  four 
classmates  whose  addresses  she 
gave  me. 

Irene  Stuart  Bliss  has  just 
moved  into  a newly  purchased 
house  on  Oakley  Rd.,  Dover, 
Mass.  She  corresponds  with  Dot 
McGlynn,  Casa  Loma  East,  103 
Ward  Parkway,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  who  is  now  an  office 
nurse  for  an  oral  surgeon. 

Gladys  Williams  Stanfield,  49 
Collidge  St.,  Manchester,  Conn., 
has  two  children,  Cynthia  6V2  and 
Jason  4,  she  has  not  done  any 
nursing  for  10  years  and  intended 
to  come  to  the  "Home  Coming" 
in  June  but  her  daughter  got  the 
chicken  pox.  Her  husband  is  an 
Industrial  Radiographer  and  at 
the  present  time  is  in  Paris  on 
business  for  his  company. 

Velma  Trull  Olofsson,  R.D.  No. 
1,  Lowell,  Mass,  started  in  as 
night  supervisor  at  Lowell  Gen- 
eral Hospital  on  Aug.  1st.  She 
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lives  with  her  parents  and  has 
one  daughter  8V2  years  old. 
Velma  was  at  the  "Home  Com- 
ing" Sat.  and  at  the  Vendome. 

Jane  Hinkley  is  at  the  present 
time  a patient  at  the  General. 
She  had  her  gall  bladder  removed 
and  had  guite  a stormy  coni 
valescence  but  we  trust  when  you 
read  this  she  will  be  in  tip  top 
shape  aagin. 

Mary  Martin  Hutchings,  203 
Wahconah  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  three  daughters  9-5  and  6 
months,  and  the  merry-go-round 
they  keep  her  on  makes  a night 
duty  on  old  ward  F seem  like  a 
picnic.  She  gave  Lillian  John- 
son Davis'  address  P.O.  Box  346, 
Amity ville.  New  York,  but  I did 
not  receive  any  reply  to  my 
note.  Mary  is  joining  the  Alumnae 
just  to  get  this  Quarterly  and 
the  news  of  '32  so  if  she  does  not 
get  her  money's  worth  this  time 
I hope  you  will  see  that  she  does 
in  the  later  issues. 

Hazel  Dahlburg  Abrahamson, 
86-24  Grand  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  has  two  boys,  Allan  8V2 
and  Robert  4,1/2  her  husband 
(Warren)  is  in  the  Economic  Re- 
search Bureau  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.  Hazel  attended 
the  "Home  Coming"  with  Mary 
Bursaw  Allen  who  lives  near  her 
and  also  has  two  sons  9 and  7 
years.  They  both  attended  the 
dinner  at  the  Vendome  and  on 
Sunday  were  invited  along  with 
Mary  Merritt  Burke  and  Tania 
Simonian  (1931)  by  "Jack"  Davis 
to  the  Cushing  V.A.  Hospital  at 
Framingham  for  dinner.  While 
there  they  saw  Alice  White  who 
I believe  was  a head  nurse  on 
27  in  our  student  days  and  Peg- 
gie Dervin  Lavelle  who  was  then 
a patient.  They  arrived  back  at 
Walcott  House  too  late  for  tea  so 


we  did  not  see  them  again.  They 
returned  to  New  York  on  Monday 
very  tired  but  happy. 

Margaret  Dervin  Lavelle,  White 
Court,  Clinton,  Mass.,  was  over- 
seas 3 years  with  the  28th  Surgi- 
cal Hospital  Unit.  Shortly  after 
her  discharge  she  was  married 
and  she  spent  about  3 months 
this  Summer  at  the  Cushing  V.A. 
Hospital  where  she  had  a laminec- 
tomy. She  has  now  recovered 
and  is  able  to  get  around  and 
drive  her  car. 

Cordelia  King,  Box  22,  1230 

Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  is  now  at  Teacher's  College, 
Columbia  University  studying 
for  her  B.S.  in  Administration  in 
Hospital  Nursing  Service,  fol- 
lowing which  she  would  like  to 
continue  until  she  gets  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  as  this  is  the  field  in 
which  she  is  most  interested  and 
what  she  has  been  doing  for  the 
past  4 years.  Cordelia  was  at 
the  "Home  Coming"  and  did  not 
look  a day  older  than  when  we 
left  in  '32.  She  corresponds  with 
Ellwynne  Vreeland  who  is  an  as- 
sistant of  Miss  Petry's  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Her  ad- 
dress is  3685  38th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  was  at  the 
"Home  Coming." 

Rhoda  Woodward  Miner,  1904 
VanBuren  St.,  Ogden,  Utah,  has 
an  adopted  son  and  daughter. 

Marge  Weeks  Scott  lives  at  91 
Glencoe  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Cordelia  thinks  she  has  two  chil- 
dren, but  she  did  not  answer  my 
note  so  I am  not  positive.  El- 
lwynne spent  part  of  her  time  at 
the  "Home  Coming"  visiting  with 
Marge. 

Alice  Jarvey  Talmadge  lives  at 
2 Prichard  Way  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I received  this  address  too  late 
to  write  this  time  but  hope  to  have 
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more  details  about  her  for  the 
next  Quarterly. 

Henrietta  Kolbusz  was  at  the 
"Home  Coming"  but  as  she  did 
not  answer  my  note  I do  not 
know  what  she  is  doing  at  pres- 
ent. 

Elizabeth  Rogers  is  in  the  "Con- 
vent of  the  Transfiguration"  in 
Glendale,  Ohio  and  expects  to 
become  a novice  this  month. 

Someone  met  Lois  Townsend 
recently  in  Boston  and  she  is  tak- 
ing an  X-Ray  course  under  the 
G.I.  Bill. 

I hear  Mary  Whitelaw  has 
given  up  the  nursing  profession 
and  is  now  a Social  Service  Case 
Worker  in  Boston  or  Cambridge, 
but  I have  not  her  address. 

I have  written  to  the  following 
and  received  no  reply,  possibly 
they  have  moved  and  if  anyone 
has  a different  address  please 
let  me  know  because  at  present 
this  seems  like  an  endless  task. 
Katherine  Blunt  Polsby,  Scotland 
Rd.,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Alice  Wooldridge,  6641  Reynolds 
St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Paula  Schneppershoff  Sever- 
ud,  42  Susquehanna  Ave., 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Holmes  Makin,  41 
Fairview  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Mrs.  Esther  Brinkman  Pick,  "Win- 
dale,"  Windsor,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hale  Metcalfe,  36 
Trinity  Place,  Hewett,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Eliot  Smith,  83  Oak  St., 
Greenwood,  Mass. 

Mrs.  "Ros"  Edwards  McDonald, 
Yarmuth,  Maine  has  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  15,  I heard  by 
the  grape  vine. 

As  for  your  secretary  since 
1938  I have  been  keeping  house 
for  my  father  and  brothers  and 


occasionally  do  some  nursing  for 
relatives. 

Will  you  do  something  for  me? 
Send  me  all  the  addresses  you 
have  for  any  of  our  classmates. 
If  each  of  you  will  do  this  we 
will  get  our  class  roster  up  to 
date. 

1933 

Lois  Gammon  Fielding  (Mrs. 

Robert  L.)  Secretary 
44  Lorraine  St., 

Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Dear  '33  mates: 

Your  secretary  has  been  able 
to  contact  a few  more  of  our 
class  — few,  literally  — than  for 
the  last  issue.  However  , progress 
is  still  slow.  I will  continue  to 
write  here  and  there  in  hope  of 
reaching  others. 

Some  of  the  girls  have  sug- 
gested a class  reunion,  but  be- 
fore that  could  be  accomplished 
with  any  degree  of  success,  our 
mailing  list  would  have  to  be 
a great  deal  more  complete  than 
at  present. 

Does  anyone  know  of  the 
whereabouts  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing? 

Mary  Adams 
Elizabeth  Hope  Simmons 
Gladys  McCracken  Batim 
Marjorie  McCracken  Vincent 
Mary  Sawyer 
Helen  Voigt 
Mary  O'Brien 
lean  Louney  Ward 
I would  appreciate  any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  me. 

Eleanor  Hill  Dyke  writes,  "At 
last  I can  say  I'm  going  back  to 
school  this  fall.  Plan  to  enroll  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  Oct. 
15,  for  a year's  study.  I've  looked 
forward  to  this  for  a long  time 
since  I have  been  teaching  all 
these  years. 


HAVE  YOU  PAID  YOUR  ALUMNAE  DUES  YET? 
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My  son  is  nine  years  old  and 
a joy  indeed.  I shall  miss  him 
this  year,  but  will  get  to  see  him 
often  as  Burlington  is  not  too  far 
from  Barre." 

Her  address  is  1 Foss  St.,  Barre, 
Vt. 

Alice  Lyons  McManis,  2331 
Gatewood  St.,  Los  Angeles,  31, 
California,  wrote,  "I  am  a house- 
wife and  a busy  one.  Have  a 
son,  Durwood,  whom  we  call 
'Woody.'  He  is  28  months  old 
and  a grand  little  fellow.  On 
Aug.  21,  I had  a little  girl.  We 
call  her  Alice  Ellen.  I have  never 
worked  professionally  since  I 
came  out  here  except  for  the 
first  four  months  that  I cared  for 
my  sister  at  home  after  an  opera- 
tion.” 

Virginia  Woodruff  wrote, 
"When  I saw  you  at  the  home- 
coming in  June,  I had  no  idea  of 
changing  schools,  but  this  offer 
came  up  in  August  and  seemed 
like  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
me.  Am  certainly  pleased  with 
the  change,  too.  I love  it  here 
at  Darrow.  We  only  have  75 
boys.  Everyone  on  the  faculty  is 
very  friendly  and  we  certainly  all 
enjoy  our  life  here. 

The  school  is  on  Lebanon 
Mountain  — just  8 miles  west  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass,  and  27  miles  east 
of  Albany.  As  you  know,  it  is 
beautiful  country  here  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  colors  are  lovely 
right  now  and  changing  every 
day. 

So  far,  we  are  all  terribly 
healthy  — have  only  had  2 boys 
in  bed  since  school  opened. 

If  you  or  anyone  is  out  this 
way,  I do  hope  you  will  come 
in  and  call  on  me.  You  will  see 
the  Darrow  sign  right  on  the  high- 


way, Route  20  — just  15  minutes 
out  from  Pittsfield.  Do  drop  in' 
any  time  — I'd  love  it." 

Her  mailing  address  is  — 
Darrow  School,  New  Lebanon, 
N.Y. 

Anielli  Danyla  Shiels  (Mrs. 
Francis  J.,  Jr.)  has  two  children  — 
a boy  of  6 and  a girl  of  2,  and 
is  living  in  Jamaica  Plain  at  54 
Southbourne  Rd.  We  met,  by 
chance,  a few  weeks  ago  while 
shopping  in  Roslindale  Village. 

Jessie  Brooks  Wyman  (Mrs. 
Stanley)  is  living  at  23  Fayette 
St.,  Cambridge. 

1934 

Regretfully  we  report  the  death 
of  Rowena  Barton  at  her  home 
in  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 
She  served  for  three  years  in 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in  New- 
foundland and  had  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Package  Machinery 
Company. 

1936 

A scholarship  from  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  has  been  awarded  to 
Marie  Scherer  Andrews  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  Orthopedic 
Nursing.  She  is  doing  her  work 
at  Boston  University. 

1937 

Secretary 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds 

(Mrs.  C.  Robert) 

51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

After  sending  in  notices  for  the 
September  issue  I thought  surely 
I'd  have  contacted  all  class  mem- 
bers by  the  deadline  for  this 
issue,  but  taking  care  of  my  hus- 
band, answering  the  office  phone, 
and  keeping  tabs  on  two  active 
youngsters  plus  getting  ready  for 


Have  you  contributed  addresses  for  the  next  GRAY  BOOK  and  for  your 
Alumnae  Directory?  Won't  you  do  so  today?  Thank  you. 
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another,  has  seemed  to  keep  me 
plenty  busy. 

Those  of  you  who  read  this 
are  already  members  and  inter- 
ested enough  to  send  me  news; 
the  ones  I want  to  contact  don't 
ever  see  a Quarterly  so  have 
just  lost  interest  in  the  class  . . . 
Can  any  of  you  do  a little  recruit- 
ing? Get  your  friends  to  send 
their  three  dollars  to  Anne 
Twomey  pronto. 

A note  from  Grace  Taylor  Mc- 
Gaughey  (Mrs.  Melvin)  announces 
the  arrival  of  their  third  son, 
Douglas  Ray,  born  June  11,  1947. 
Larry  is  4Y2  and  Stanley  3 years. 
The  home  address  is  Estabrook 
Ave.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Stetson  (Mary  Cole)  a second  son 
at  the  Morse  Hospital  in  Natick. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Lewis  (Charlotte  Fyhr)  a daugh- 
ter, Siri  Judith,  at  Wesson  Ma- 
ternity in  Springfield,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1947.  A recent  note 
from  Charlotte  says  she  has  been 
in  bed  ever  since  with  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever.  Hope  she  has 
a speedy  recovery  so  she  can 
be  up  to  taking  care  of  her  three 
chicks.  At  the  present  writing 
Blanche  Jukins  Zaniewski  is  re- 
cuperating at  the  Baker  Memorial 
v/here  she  has  just  had  a minor 
operation.  Good  luck! 

Kathleen  McAuliffe  Kelliher,  is 
waiting  patiently  with  her  four 
boys  and  one  girl  to  move  into 
their  newly  purchased  home. 

Francis  Kneeland  is  an  assis- 
tant superviser  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mary  Staats  writes  from  Nurses 
Quarters,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  "This  past 
year  has  been  very  busy  for  me. 
I rejuvenated  our  home  for  my 


father  during  terminal  leave,  then 
attended  Ohio  State  University 
and  after  final  exams  winter  quar- 
ter, responded  to  orders  to  come 
here  with  only  two  days  grace 
for  packing  etc.  I arrived  the 
last  week  in  March  and  it  was  al- 
ready hot  weather  which  seemed 
to  increase. 

April  16,  I was  a member  of  the 
Navy  Medical  Unit  to  first  arrive 
by  air  at  the  Texas  City  diaster. 
We,  each  person  received  a Navy 
letter  of  Commendation  for  our 
work  there. 

Cotton  has  been  planted  and 
picked  during  my  presence  here. 
Flowers  bloom  profusely.  Fish- 
ing is  excellent.  I have  a dark 
bay  filly  cow  pony  which  is  stab- 
led right  near  quarters. 

We  serve  the  Naval  Air  Station 
and  are  located  15  miles  from 
town.  We  also  care  for  over  200 
Veterans." 

1938 

Secretary 

Lucy  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert) 
Concord  Rd. 

So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Kluge 
(Marge  Harrison)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  a daughter,  Martha  Harri- 
son, on  September  29th,  1947. 

Kitty  Armstrong  writes  from  Sa- 
moa, "Left  San  Diego  about  Aug- 
ust 1st  and  came  out  here  by 
plane  from  San  Francisco  with  a 
stopover  in  Honolulu.  This  is  a 
beautiful  spot  in  the  South  Pacific 
— have  been  here  only  three  days 
but  think  I shall  like  it  except  for 
the  heat.  Will  be  teaching  nurs- 
ing to  the  Samoan  students  to 
work  in  the  native  hospital  which 
has  about  150  beds."  Her  address 
is  Lt.  jg.  K.  Armstrong  (N.C.)  U.S.N. 

U.  S.  Naval  Station 

Tutuila 

Samoa 

c/o  F.P.O.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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1939 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington 

(Mrs.  Shelby) 

18  Willow  Road, 

Wellesly  81,  Mass. 

At  last  we  have  two  volunteers 
from  our  class  to  act  as  secretar- 
ies! Barbie  Peterson  will  take 
care  of  the  February  section  and 
her  address  is  93  Charles  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Mary  Gay  Aubrey 
(Mrs.  Lee  J.)  will  do  the  news  for 
the  September  section.  Her  ad- 
dress is  52  Trowbridge  Street.. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  So  send  all 
items  of  interest  to  these  two.  And 
• speaking  of  Mary  Gay,  she  is  the 
proud  mother  of  Ellen,  born  at  the 
Baker  in  June. 

Ruth  Haddon  was  married  to 
Carl  F.  Turner  on  June  21,  1947  at 
the  Washington  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Their 
present  address  is  20  Birch  Street, 
Lynn. 

Mary  Sweeney  was  graduated 
from  Boston  University  in  July, 
and  is  now  Nursing  Supervisor 
for  Textron,  Inc.,  Nashua,  New 

[Hampshire.  Write  to  her  at  19 
Abbott  Street,  Nashua.  By  the 
way,  Mary  was  a bridesmaid  at 
Ruthie's  wedding. 

Ethel  Slattery  and  her  mother 
are  running  a nursing  home  in  St, 
Augustine,  Florida.  Her  address 
is  24  Nelmar  Avenue. 

Rose  Evashko  Eames  (Mrs. 
Alden)  is  working  at  M.G.H.  do- 
ing private  duty.  She  lives  in 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Marge  Townsend  Hamilton 
(Mrs.  John)  has  finally  moved  in 
to  her  new  home  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  As  of  October  1st  her  ad- 
dress is  44  Mohegan  Street. 

Grace  Follett  writes,  "I  once 
more  have  a home  of  my  own.  It 
is  a small  one-room  apartment 
with  good  kitchen  facilities  and 
bathroom,  fifth  floor  walk-up,  good 
natural  light  and  even  a view  of 


the  sunset  if  I can  get  home  early 
enough.”  Grace  is  going  to 
school  again  and  studying  to  be 
a Mental  Hygiene  Nurse  Consul- 
tant. Grace  says,  "Our  work  is 
half  at  T.C.  and  half  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 
There  are  twelve  students  in  the 
group,  and  we  are  pioneers." 
Grace  is  living  in  Apartment  22, 
544  East  Eleventh  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick Hargraves  (Dorothy  Duffy)  a 
daughter,  Diane  Brooke,  on  May 
17,  1947. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Peter  Sciore 
(Frannie  McDonnell)  a daughter 
Margaret  Ellen,  On  July  15,  1947. 

Last  Saturday,  October  25th, 
Shelby  and  I and  the  two  boys 
moved  out  here  to  Wellesley. 
After  being  cooped  up  in  a three 
room  apartment  with  no  play 
yard,  we  are  having  a wonderful 
time  spreading  out.  Have  been 
told  that  Vonnie  Goethel  Ceisluk 
(Mrs.  Adolf)  is  living  in  Wellesley 
Hills,  but  haven't  had  time  yet  to 
look  her  up.  To  be  truthful,  we're 
still  in  the  midst  of  unpacking 
boxes.  Remember  now,  anyone 
coming  Wellesley-way,  be  sure 
and  stop  at  18  Willow  Road.  Mer- 
ry Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year  to  everyone. 

"Hat" 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 
Lester. 

271-13  77  Avenue,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Classmates: 

Many  thanks  to  those  who  have 
sent  news  for  this  issue.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you  again. 

Does  anyone  have  the  addres- 
ses of  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing? If  you  have,  please  send 
them  to  me:  Virginia  Bell,  Edith 

Curtis,  Carolyn  Dean,  Ruth  Dulac 
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Ferry,  Mary  Galbraith  Wahl,  Ol- 
ivia Glazier  Colburn,  Hope  Har- 
low Moody,  Mary  Hickey  Mur- 
phy, Thelma  Johnson,  Edith  Kel- 
sey Bernard,  Grace  McKenna  Mc- 
Lellan,  Alma  Meriam,  Eugenie 
Murphy,  Melba  Packard,  Margar- 
et Robinson,  Eleanor,  ..Salmon 
Kuss,  Barbara  Shattuck,  Mary 
Strzemienski  Wintunski,  Louise 
Tinkham,  Irene  Tirelis,  and  Mary 
Wilkins. 

How  about  sitting  down  right 
now  and  sending  seventy  cents 
(or  a dollar  bill  would  do)  to  the 
Dime  a Year  Fund?  It  is  a little 
late,  but  I think  your  contribution 
would  still  be  welcome. 

"Because  I wouldn't  want  to 
miss  our  1950  reunion  for  any- 
thing, I'm  going  to  send  you  my 
address  before  I even  finish  read- 
ing our  'Quarterly.'" 

Living  way  out  in  this  nearly 
uncivilized  state  of  Oklahoma  I 
do  not  have  any  news  to  pass 
along  to  you.  Since  my  dischar- 
ge from  the  Army  in  1945  I have- 
n't been  near  a hospital  — our 
nearest  one  is  almost  fifty  miles 
away  so  it  wouldn't  be  practical 
for  me  to  even  think  of  working. 

Best  of  luck  in  getting  all  our 
addresses.  If  I can  help  you  in 
any  way.  I'll  be  only  too  happy 
to  serve."  Katherine  Jarvis  John- 
son (Mrs.  Luther) 

Kay  Norris  writes  that  she  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  January  of  1945.  She 
then  taught  science  in  Fall  River, 
Mass,  for  a year  and  a half.  At 
present  she  is  Educational  Direc- 
tor at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in 
Boston. 

She  says,  "Mary  ..Galbraith 
Wahl  is  the  only  classmate  that 
I see  very  often.  She  and  her 
husband  and  their  six  year  old 
daughter  have  lived  in  Allston  for 


about  seven  years.  Dick  has 
just  had  a promotion  and  a trans- 
fer to  New  Haven  so  they  are 
moving  October  1st  to  a new 
home  they  have  bought  there. 
Mary  is  looking  forward  to  join- 
ing the  New  Haven  M.G.H.  Club." 

Flora  Colson  says,  "I  was  mar- 
ried again  last  January  and  my 
name  is  now  Mrs.  Emilio  E.  Hary. 
I have  a four  year  old  daughter, 
Debbie,  who  keeps  me  pretty 
busy.  Mil,  Debbie  and  I had  a 
grand  trip  to  Florida  last  winter. 
We  spent  most  of  our  time  in  Day- 
tona Beach  with  Mil's  mother,  but 
did  take  a few  very  interesting 
side  trips." 

Emily  Healey  Jordan  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) sends  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  her  recent  activities. 
"Oct.  1940-Dec.  1942:  staff  nurse 
for  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Visiting  Nurse 
Assoc.  Married  in  Oct.  1942  to 
William  W.  Jordon,  U.S.N.  Dau- 
ghter, Judith  Gail,  now  4 years 
old,  born  in  Providence.  Left 
Providence  in  1944  when  my  hus- 
band was  transferred  to  sea  duty 
and  returned  to  Easthampton 
where  my  second  daughter,  Jean 
Pauline,  was  born.  My  husband 
was  discharged  from  the  Navy 
over  a year  ago,  but  we  are  still 
living  at  home  due  to  the  housing 
shortage! 

Judy  is  attending  a private  kin- 
dergarten for  the  second  year  and 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a 'con- 
firmed bead  stringer.' 

I'm  not  sure  whether  or  not  my 
training  has  been  an  aid  to  me 
in  motherhood  because  theoreti- 
cal children  behave  so  differently 
from  actual  children.  There's  a 
wide  discrepancy  between  what 
they  ought  to  do  and  what  they 
really  do,  so  that  it  keeps  mother 
in  a constant  dither." 

Dot  Ayer  Guthrie  (Mrs.  Charles 
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L.  Jr.)  writes,  "There  isn't  too  much 
to  tell  about  my  family.  We  three, 
Charles,  Nancy,  and  I,  are  here  in 
Charlottesville  living  in  a trailer 
while  Charles  goes  back  to 
school.  It's  great  fun  and  though 
crowded  its  really  roomy  compar- 
ed to  foot  lockers  and  our  old  side- 
wall  tents  of  the  Army." 

Virginia  Plumley  Butterfield 

(Mrs.  Raymond)  has  a three  year 
old  daughter,  Susan.  Before  Su- 
san was  born  she  worked  for  the 
New  Haven  V.N.A.  She  says, 
"That  is  a wonderful  organization 
to  work  for  and  interesting  as 
well.  It  covers  every  phase  of 
public  health  work,  exclusive  of 
school  nursing.  I get  itchy  fin- 
gers occassionally  to  get  back  in- 
to nursing,  don't  you?" 

Marge  Hutt  Campbell  (Mrs. 
John)  lives  in  New  Haven  and 
has  two  small  daughters. 

Eleanor  Palmer  Gleiser  (Mrs. 
Charles)  writes,  "After  finishing 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  course 
at  Simmons  in  1944,  I took  a posi- 
tion with  the  Connecticut  State  De- 
partment of  Health  as  Public 
Healh  Nurse  in  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Hygiene.  On 
September  18,  1946,  I was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Gleiser  in  Walla- 
Walla,  Washington.  We  have 
been  making  our  home  in  Taco- 
ma where  Chuck  is  practicing 
law.  On  Jan.  2,  1947  I started 
working  on  the  staff  of  the  Taco- 
ma Health  Dept,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  date. 

I would  welcome  word  from 
anyone  who  is  out  this  way  and 
would  encourage  anyone  who  is 
thinking  of  travelling  westward." 
Her  address  is  646  No.  Trafton 
Street,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year  to  you  all. 

Katy 


Secretary 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William 
S.  Ray) 

54  Stone  Street,  Hartford  10,  Conn, 

Please  keep  on  sending  news. 
I have  enjoyed  the  grand  respon- 
se to  the  June  letter,  and  this  win- 
ter will  try  to  catch  up  on  answer- 
ing the  sixty  or  so  letters  received. 
Right  now  am  pretty  busy  visiting 
Mother  at  the  hospital.  She  has 
pneumonia,  and  I nursed  her  at 
home  for  several  days  until  she 
needed  oxygen.  She  is  at  Hart- 
ford Hospital  where  Miss  Kempf 
worked  after  leaving  M.G.H, 
Miss  Kempf's  new  address  is  1618 
East  115  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
working  at  University  Hospital. 
She  writes  that  at  a recent  party 
she  saw  Catherine  Tracy  Taylor, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hazard  (formerly 
of  staff  clinic  and  Dr.  McDermott 
(psychiatry). 

Barbara  ..Campbell  ..Desmond 
(Mrs.  Philip  R.)  of  Goff  Road, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  her  hus- 
band spent  all  week-ends  last 
summer  building  a cottage  at 
Lord's  Point,  Mystic,  Conn.  Look- 
ing for  a picnic  place  for  next 
summer? 

Allene  Day  Haines  (Mrs.  John 
Haines)  of  403  Vz  South  Main  St., 
Vicksburg,  Michigan  writes,  "At 
the  Lee  Paper  Co.  we  don't  have  a 
very  busy  First  Aid  Department 
due  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  Be- 
sides the  first  aid  work,  I take  care 
of  insurance  claims  and  have  var- 
ious and  sundry  records.  I like  it 
a lot  and  it  is  a job  which  is  not 
too  strenuous  for  me  now  when  I 
have  a day's  work  to  do  when  I 
get  home.  My  husband  is  in  the 
Maritime  Service.  Billy  is  41/2 
and  Steve  is  2.  They  are  both 
healthy  in  general,  though  they 
have  some  troubles  in  particular. 
Bill  has  asthma,  but  is  much  bet- 
ter than  he  was  two  years  ago. 
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I am  taking  him  to  a doctor  in 
Detroit  and  he  gets  an  injection  of 
vaccine  every  week.  He  is  aller- 
gic to  so  many  things  that  it 
makes  me  dizzy. 

From  Carolyn  Lowney's  mother, 
I hear  that  Carolyn  lives  in  La 
Grange,  Illinois  with  her  hus- 
band. Her  name  is  Hawk,  I be- 
lieve.” 

Isabel  Holmes  De  Steffany 

writes  that  she  is  busy  caring  for 
her  two  children.  "Muriel,  the 
elder,  is  26  months  and  Nelson  is 
14  months  old,  both  born  May  13 
a year  apart!"  She  planned  to 
fly  from  California  to  Maine  for 
two  months  this  past  summer. 
Her  husband  is  still  in  the  Army. 
Write  c/o  her  mother's  address 
at  127  Hastings  Street,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Martha  Kimball  was  Industrial 
Health  Consultant  for  Liberty  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  in  Chi- 
cago. She  resigned  last  July. 
She  wrote  in  August  that  she  was 
visiting  her  sister  in  Los  Alamos, 
Texas  and  planned  to  spend  the 
summer  with  her  family  in  North- 
east Harbor,  Maine. 

Marjory  Johnston  Fowler  (Mrs. 
Vance  Fowler)  and  her  husband 
announce  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Vance,  August  6,  1947.  Vance  is 
staying  in  the  Navy,  so  they  will 
continue  moving  about.  Address 
is  Qtrs.  F.-N.A.S.,  Kaneok  Bay,  T. 
H.,  Navy  28.,  c/o  F.P.O.,  San 
Francisco,  Californa. 

Jean  Mather  Murray  (Mrs. 
George  M.,  Jr.),  142  Brixton  Road, 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  spent  two 
weeks  at  the  beach  last  summer 
with  her  husband  and  his  parents. 
Those  who  knew  Jean  intimately 
will  be  interested  in  the  news  that 
her  father  was  married  Septem- 
ber 25  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Powell 


Lyon.  "She  is  very  sweet,  a 
grandmother  in  her  own  right. 
George  and  I like  her  very  much. 
George  is  to  be  best  man  and  I 
am  struggling  with  what  the 
"daughter  of  the  groom"  should 
wear!"  . . . Jean  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed Historian  in  the  local  Am- 
erican Legion  Post,  the  first  wo- 
man to  hold  office  there. 

Edith  Miles  Porter  (Mrs.  Hun- 
tington) has  moved  to  608  West  24 
Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  Porter,  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Warren. 

Rita  O'Leary  Ottesen  (Mrs.  Karl) 
of  33  Hoyt  Street,  Madison,  N.  J., 
writes  that  Barbara  Peterson  spent 
five  days  with  her  in  August  while 
on  vacation,  and  that  she  expec- 
ted Peggy  Moore  Jones  and  her 
husband  in  September.  Rita  is 
still  working  two  days  a week  in  a 
doctor's  office,  has  done  some 
canning  , besides  much  enter- 
taining this  summer. 

Regina  Piippo  Moriarty  of  746 
South  Coronado  Street,  Los  Ange- 
les 5,  California  supplied  the  in- 
formation that  Marjorie  Scott  is 
now  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Johnston,  and 
in  her  last  letter  gave  her  address 
as  1425  Van  Antwerp,  Schenesta- 
dy,  N.  Y.  She  has  two  sons. 

Alice  Russell  was  camp  nurse 
at  a little  girls'  (6-9  years)  camp 
for  part  of  last  summer,  and  later 
planned  to  visit  her  family's  sum- 
mer place  at  Clark's  Island  near 
Plymouth,  Mass.  She  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  pediatric  nursing  in 
the  fall.  Her  home  address  is  170 
Brunswick  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.)  of  719  6th  Avenue  N., 
Texas  City,  Texas,  writes  that  she 
learned  to  ride  horseback  on  a 
vacation  trip  in  New  Mexico  — 
"went  eight  miles  the  first  day 


Have  you  contributed  addresses  for  the  next  GRAY  BOOK  and  for  your 
Alumnae  Directory?  Won't  you  do  so  today?  Thank  you. 
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and  was  terribly  lame,  but  work- 
ed up  to  16  miles."  At  time  of 
waiting  she  was  doing  fall  house- 
cleaning  and  planting  ,pansies 
asters,  stocke,  gladioli,  etc.  in  her 
garden. 

Jean  Wilson  Kirkpatrick  of  7 

Walcott  Road,  Winchester,  Mass, 
says  "Yes,  we  have  a new  house 
and  its  very  nice,  but  our  hearts 
belong  to  La  Jolla,  California 
where  we  spent  two  years  during 
the  war.  Anyway,  here's  to  our 
old  age  there!  Saw  Eva  Borrner 
Hardy  (36)  at  Richardson  House 
when  I had  son  No.  2.  She  had 
same. 

Betty  Witham  Benedict  (Mrs. 
F.  L.)  is  the  O.O.  supervisor  at 
Syracuse  General  Hospital.  Her 
husband  is  taking  a course  in  ad- 
ministrative Engineering  at  Syra- 
cuse University. 

Married:  Bertha  Gertrude  Cady 
to  Mr.  John  Warren  Stevens,  Aug- 
ust 16,  1947  in  Groton,  Conn. 

1942 

Secretary 

Norma  Nesmith  Holt 
120  Riverview  Street 
Brockton  20,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Holt  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  your  secretary.  Won't  you 
write  her  news  about  yourself  so 
that  it  can  be  included  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  QUARTERLY 

1943 

Gertrude  Dowling  is  studying 
at  Columbia  for  her  Master's  de- 
gree. 

Secretary 

Martha  Addison  McCain 
(Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Jr.) 

Grace  Church  Rectory 
Copenhagen,  New  York 

Keep  up  the  good  influx  of  news 
that's  coming  in!  And  let  me 
know  your  opinion  on  class  dues 
and  a rotating  class  letter.  Co- 
penhagen life  continues  to  be 


wonderful.  Our  youngest  has 
discovered  the  fine  art  of  crawl- 
ing, so  between  her  and  her  lively 
sister,  and  all  our  four  legged 
menagerie,  we  are  being  led  a 
merry  chase.  Enjoyed  a too  brief 
visit  to  M.G.H.  in  August,  and  we 
hope  for  a longer  one  during  our 
January  vacation. 

And  here's  the  news: 

Mary  Singleton  writes  from  the 
Boston  Floating  Hospital,  where 
she  is  head  nurse  on  the  Infant's 
and  Premature  ward,  that  she  is 
hoping  Pat  Welch  will  arrive  soon 
to  be  her  assistant.  Mary  is  en- 
joying her  new  job  tremendously, 
as  her  first  love  has  always  been 
Pediatrics,  but  finds  the  handling 
of  21  "preemies"  a bit  different 
from  the  G.I.'s  she  handled  as  an 
Army  nurse  for  two  years.  She 
spent  most  of  her  overseas  duty 
in  Italy,  but  did  manage  to  get 
one  fascinating  trip  into  Switzer- 
land. She  says  also  that  Lillian 
Nollette  is  with  Dr.  Smithwick  as 
scrub  nurse. 

Helen  Kneeland,  1845  Butler 
Avenue  Wet  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
is  working  at  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital in  West  Los  Angeles,  after  a 
year  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  at 
Camp  Carson,  Col.  and  Fort  Lea- 
venworth Kansas.  Helen  likes  it 
a lot  in  California,  and  hopes  to 
stay  awhile. 

Ruth  Pedley  Smith  enjoyed  the 
summer  at  Bailey  Island,  Maine. 
Her  daughter,  Kathy,  is  a year  old 
now,  and  her  husband  goes  to 
Northeastern  this  fall. 

Mary  Mazzolini  writes  from 
2724—10  St.  N.E.  Washington, 
D.C.  that  she  will  enter  the  Catho- 
lic University  there  this  fall,  as 
she  is  studying  for  her  B.S.  in 
Public  Health  nursing.  Last  year 
she  attended  the  American  Uni- 
versity and  worked  for  the  In- 
structive Visiting  Nurse  Society. 

Mary  Church  has  a wonderful 
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job  as  industrial  nurse  for  G.E.  at 
Electronics  Park,  their  new  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  plant.  She  loves  the 
work,  the  hours,  the  pay,  and  the 
location,  and  it's  an  excellently 
equipped  place.  She  lives  at 
home,  310  Pleasant  Ave.,  North 
Syracuse.  Mary  took  a grand  trip 
with  another  friend  after  her  Navy 
discharge  last  spring.  Went  to 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, and  then  flew  to  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami. 

Ginny  Wentworth  Reel  is  living 
at  160-62  26th  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.I. 
and  writes  that  they've  rented  a 
new  house  which  they're  crazy 
about.  Her  very  newsy  letter 
states  that:  Mim  Davis  is  at  87 
Congress  St.,  Pasedena,  Calif,  and 
engaged  to  Spencer  Barkelow  . . 
wedding  plans  still  indefinite. 
Louise  Brown  is  also  in  California. 
Her  address  is  222  N.  Beaudry 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  She  has  been 
working  for  a dentist,  and  plans  a 
trip  home  this  fall.  Barbie  Johnson 
Anderson  and  her  husband  are 
taking  a two-months  tour  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  Barbie  Somerville  is 
nursing  at  home  in  Houlton,  Me. 
Barbara  Hitchings  Cooper  is  still 
in  Georgia,  and  hopes  to  have 
news  of  a new  Cooper  in  October. 

Ginny  Telander  Anderson 
writes  from  610  No.  Main  St.,  Ran- 
dolph, Mass.,  that  her  days  really 
whirl  with  15  months  old  Peter 
Nils  at  the  helm.  She  and  her 
husband  Charley,  and  Peter  flew 
to  Roswell,  New  Mexico  this  sum- 
mer to  visit  Charley's  family  and 
friends.  She  reports  that  Peter  was 
a four  star  hit,  and  they  arrived 
back  in  Boston  with  real  western 
atmosphere  ...  a miniature  wild 
man  dressed  in  blue  jeans  and 
red  plaid  shirt.  She  had  a grand 
visit  on  the  way  with  Helen  Fuller 
Williams. 

Viv  Carroll  Verrochi  (477  West- 


wood Ave.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.) 
and  Larry  spent  a delightful  week- 
end with  Lee  Reimann  Clark  and 
Frank.  She  says  that  Marie 
Reeves  Hale  is  settled  back  in  her 
home  town  of  Joplin,  Missouri  with 
her  husband  and  small  daughter. 
Eileen  Samuelson  Perry  recently 
spent  a few  weeks  in  the  U.  S. 
after  her  Army  discharge,  and  has 
now  returned  to  her  home  in  Cris- 
tobol,  Panama.  Viv  met  her  in 
N.  Y.  C.  and  says  she  looks  fine. 

Pat  Bachelder  Crowley  was 

married  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  in 
September,  to  Bob  Crowley  (Rita 
Collins  Crowley's  brother-in-law). 
It  was  a beautiful  wedding,  Pat 
looked  lovely,  and  is  still  walking 
on  air,  after  a wonderful  honey- 
moon in  Quebec,  Canada.  Mary 
Conroy  was  a bridesmaid  . . . 
just  getting  in  practise  for  her 
January  wedding.  Mary  is  work- 
ing in  the  Nursing  Arts  Dept,  at 
M.G.H.  this  fall,  and  is  living  at 
45  Garden  Street.  All  free  and  off 
duty  time  is  spent  with  Phil! 

Mary  Richards  Shattuck  writes 
from  1497  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  that  she  and  Boge  work 
in  the  same  rospital  . . . Boge  is 
Assistant  Resident  in  Pediatrics, 
and  Mary  is  assistant  head  nurse 
on  the  private  floor.  They  have 
moved  to  a new  apartment,  and 
next  year  will  move  again  . . . 
back  to  Boston  where  Boge  will  be 
at  Children's  Hospital.  She  cor- 
responds with  Barbara  Schurk 
MacNamara  who  lives  at  24  Mad- 
ison St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
also  says  that  Marion  Sullivan  is 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  doing  private 
duty. 

Puddy  Andrews  has  at  last 
been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  from  the  hospital,  and  hopes 
to  go  to  California  this  winter. 

Born  to  Rita  Collins  Crowley 
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end  Eddie  on  October  15,  1947  an 
8-lb.  son,  Edward  Francis,  Jr.  Our 
congratulations  to  you,  Rita. 

Marion  Randall  Bryant  com- 
pleted her  degree  of  Master  in 
Public  Health  at  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1947.  She  is  now  Director 
of  Public  Health  Education  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Diego, 
California. 

There  are  at  least  six  prospec- 
tive mothers  in  our  class  right 
now,  but  this  letter  must  go  to 
press  today,  so  watch  the  spring 
Quarterly  for  new  names  on  the 
Class  of  '44  cradle  roll!  Keep  on 
writing  and  thanks  again  for  all 
your  news! 

1945 

Secretary 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrara 
11  Young  Road 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

This  is  too  much!  Two  issues  of 
the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  have 
come  out  and  very  little  news  of 
the  Class  of  1945.  May  I offer  to 
act  as  secretary?  We  certainly 
need  a secretary  and  maybe  news 
will  begin  to  break.  I hope  so. 
Anyway,  all  of  you  please  send 
along  any  news,  no  matter  how 
small  and  we'll  see  if  the  first  war 
class  to  graduate  didn't  do  as 
much  as  the  other  classes.  The 
20th  of  January  is  the  next  dead- 
line to  meet,  so  let's  go,  gals,  and 
get  in  touch  with  one  another 
again 

Here  goes  for  the  bit  of  news 
I was  able  to  dig  up:  Carol  Ann 
Cascadden  was  married  this  Fall 
to  Charles  Gardiner  in  Littleton, 
N.  H.  Another  of  our  brides  was 
cur  Western  friend,  Norma  Gar- 
cia, who  was  married  to  Mike 
Kelly  here  in  Boston.  They  are 
lesiding  at  105  Gainsborough  St., 
Biookline.  Of  course,  you  know 


Phyllis  Herland  married  Walter  S. 
Van  Poyck  in  Miami  last  spring. 
Her  address  is:  421  Grand  Con- 
course Apartments,  Miami  Shores, 
Florida. 

Ann  Cahill  and  Phyllis  Rea  are 
working  at  M.G.H.  in  the  O.R. 
Irene  Gleichauf  is  doing  private 
duty  in  Norwood.  Virginia  Os- 
borne is  way  up  in  Alaska  and 
enjoying  her  work  immensely. 
She  writes  few  but  enthusiastic 
letters.  Her  address  is  Box  541, 
Cordova,  Alaska. 

Lois  Borden  Breen  is  working  in 
Haverhill.  Her  son  is  almost  two 
and  sure  keeps  her  busy.  Rita 
Trottier  Walker  has  just  moved 
into  her  own  home  in  Bradford, 
Mass.  Her  daughter  is  one  year 
old  now.  Terry  Langlois  Dearborn 
also  has  a daughter  of  a year. 
She  writes  that  Marion  Water- 
house  (ANC)  returned  from  Italy 
in  July. 

Carolyn  Nally  is  studying  at 
Medical  Art  School  and  I imagine 
there  are  others  who  are  going  to 
'school. 

Last  I heard  (which  was  some 
time  ago)  Fran  Balchunas  Gnong 
was  working  at  Quincy  City.  Any- 
one ever  hear  from  her? 

Peggy  Pentecost  Cades  has  a 
year  and  a half  old  son.  She  is 
living  in  a delightful  home  in 
Sharon,  Mass.  (200  Furnace  St.) 

S'all  the  news  for  now,  but  will 
try  to  do  better  next  time.  Forgot 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  a son, 
Fred,  who  is  almost  a year  old. 
He  is  walking  now,  so  I have  less 
free  time  than  ever.  Frank  is  go- 
ing to  school,  majoring  in  Math. 
I shall  try  to  get  a class  list  and 
get  some  cards  out,  so  that  next 
issue  here  will  be  more  news. 
Holiday  greetings  and  best  of 
luck  for  the  coming  year  to  you 
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all.  And  don't  forget  — Alumnae 
dues  are  due! 

Ottilie 

1946 

Secretary: 

Grace  Nangle 
25  Orchard  Circle 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

"I  was  very  disappointed,  not 
finding  any  news  of  the  '46  class. 
The  only  news  I know  is  what  I 
find  out  via  letters  from  my  close 
friends,”  writes  Doris  Sandquist 
Godsey  to  Miss  Helen  Shaw.  So 
"Sandy",  here  are  a few  bits  of 
news  garnered  from  around  the 
hospital,  from  various  of  your 
classmates  working  here.  But  first, 
since  they  are  eager  to  hear  about 
you,  a few  lines  from  your  note 
will  let  them  know  where  you  are 
located,  at  least. 

"Last  month  my  husband  and  I 
moved  to  Terre  Haute  from  La 
Porte.  He  is  continuing  his  stud- 
ies at  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. ...  I just  started  private  duty 
here  in  Terre  Haute  and  am  kept 
busier  than  I really  care  for.  . . . 
I plan  to  go  back  home  next  sum- 
mer, and  hope  on  my  way  through 
Boston  to  be  able  to  attend  an 
alumnae  meeting."  The  address 
of  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gadsey  is  Syca- 
more Veterans  Housing  Annex, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

There  are  quite  a few  members 
of  the  class  of  '46  at  M.G.H.  In 
Bulfinch,  Elizabeth  West  is  hold- 
ing forth  on  B6.  Scotty  seems  to 
be  enjoying  herself  and  her  pa- 
tients are  not  looking  sad.  Mary 
Kewer  head  nurses  on  Bl,  while 
Barbara  Chapman  is  boss  lady 
on  B3,  with  Jeanne  Swartz  assist- 
ing. Over  on  the  Surgical  wards, 
we  see  Lucille  Forrant  on  5 AC, 
and  Mary  Rozak  is  head  nurse 
down  on  5B.  On  6 there  is  a great 


crew  consisting  of  Margaret  Reid, 
"Lee"  Hiller,  and  Hazel  Lishness. 
White  8 has  Mike  Bigelow  as  as- 
sistant head  nurse  and  Ginny 
Schwartz  works  part  time  there. 
Mary  Gill  head  nurses  White  10, 
and  Shirley  King  is  head  nurse  on 
White  11.  Irene  O'Leary  left  White 
5 AC  last  summer  and  we  hear 
she  is  working  at  the  Shriner's 
Hospital  in  Springfield,  but  we 
are  not  sure.  How  about  it,  Irene? 
In  Baker,  Helen  Russell,  Marjorie 
Bell,  Helen  Gillmore,  Betty  Jane 
Cassisy  and  Margaret  McHugh 
are  seen  dashing  around  the  cor- 
ridors. Amy  Pinchbeck  is  on  Ba- 
ker 9,  as  befitting  the  winner  of 
"Safe  Deliverence!"  Betty  Hilliard 
has  been  working  on  Baker  9, 
while  Rena  Horan  is  in  the  Oper- 
ating Room  along  with  Ruthie 
Woodman.  Speaking  of  Operat- 
ing Rooms,  we  should  mention 
that  we  hear  June  Carroll  is  pri- 
vate scrub  for  Dr.  Allen,  while 
"Lib"  has  achieved  the  future  pre- 
dicted in  "Checks"  of  1946— O.R. 
Nursing.  Betty  Wolanske  is  with 
her  on  White  3.  Dot  Gibbs  works 
in  Phillips  House;  Barbara  Conton 
also  helps  staff  P.H.  Dot  Bickford 
is  in  the  Phillips  House  Operating 
Room,  while  Trudy  Murphy  gets 
around  with  her  "I.V.  nursing. 

Phil  McElroy  hastens  around  the 
O.  P.  Diddle's  crowded  by-ways, 
occasionally  appearing  in  the 
General  to  tell  us  some  news. 
Mary  Moskos  left  Surgical  Out 
Patient  to  be  married.  Elsie  Salmi 
is  supervising  over  the  Eye  and 
Ear.  She  stopped  in  the  hall  to 
tell  us  that  Charlotte  Clark,  now 
an  Eye  and  Ear  nurse,  is  feeling 
much  better  after  a siege  of  illness 
on  White  7.  Jeanne  Arsenault  is 
still  a night  supervisor  in  the 
White  Building,  but  many  many 
other  gals  have  left  our  Massachu 
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setts  for  other  states. 

Kay  Meissner  Shafer  is  in  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico.  She  is  a 
medical  secretary  while  the  F.B.I. 
investigates  before  allowing  her  to 
work  on  the  atomic  medicine  at 
Los  Alamos  Hospital.  Sounds  in- 
teresting, Kay.  Dorothy  Harring- 
ton is  with  her  mother  in  Wendell, 
Massachusetts.  Evelyn  Perkins  is 
at  Home  in  Sanford,  Maine,  spe- 
cialing,  according  to  rumor.  Mar- 
garet Perkins  is  being  married  in 
December  and  is  now  head  nurse 
at  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital.  We 
learned  this  from  Dot  Shattuck 
who  is  student  Assisting  in  the 
Out  Patient  and  who  is  scheduled 
tc  graduate  in  December.  Annette 
Calkins  graduated  last  summer, 
and  has  not  been  back  to  visit, 
as  far  as  we  know.  Erlene  Web- 
ber is  a public  health  nurse  in 
Maine,  and  is  married.  Anita  Ko- 
nikow  Glassman  is  working  in  the 
New  York  Hospital.  Viv  Nicora  is 
doing  O.R.  nursing  in  Vermont, 
In  a Washington  hospital  "Dolly" 
Podolski  was  Clinical  supervisor. 

IWe  hear  Muriel  Poulin  is  taking 
courses  at  Catholic  University. 

Mary  Mahoney,  we  forgot  to 
say,  is  a relief  supervisor  in  Baker. 
Tess  Wynn,  engaged,  is  staff  nurs- 
ing in  pediatrics  at  St.  Margaret's 
Hospital.  Jean  Finlay  was  mar- 
ried before  she  graduated,  and 
has  not  been  working  here.  Rita 
Dougherty  in  the  Emergency  Ward 
has  just  been  married. 

In  the  Nursing  Arts  Department 
Cathy  Yetman  and  Marguerite 
Donnelly  help  teach  the  eighty- 
eight  pre-clinical  students  of  Sep- 
tember's group.  Jackie  Dwyer  left 
in  the  summer  and  is  attending 
Radcliffe  this  year.  Mary  Lou 
Fleming  is  over  in  the  Phillips 
House  on  staff  duty.  We  met 


Evelyn  Willard,  (and  we  cannot 
remember-  her  married  name), 
downtown  last  week.  She  has  a 
new  baby,  and  appeared  to  be 
flourishing  with  her  nursery  duties. 
Joyce  MacDonald  is  working  in 
the  Baker  Operating  Room,  so  we 
see  her  occasionally  in  the  hall. 
Thelma  Rushforth  is  working  in 
Baker  and  being  married  in  No- 
vember. Betty  Hartford  is  on  duty 
in  Baker  also. 

In  New  Hampshire  Carolyn 
Wight  and  Eileen  Carroll  are  su- 
pervisors in  the  Peterborough  Hos- 
pital. Down  in  Connecticut  Lou 
Walker  Love  has  a baby  boy, 
born  in  September.  She  is  living 
in  Thompsonville.  Madelyn  Mac- 
intosh is  on  private  duty  in  Wey- 
mouth. 

Betty  Shepherd  Andrews  is  liv- 
ing in  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  work- 
ing part  time  in  a small  hospital 
there.  Ev  Spellman  is  in  Rhode 
Island  someplace,  but  has  not  writ- 
ten for  so  long,  that  we  don't  know 
where  she  is  exactly.  Ollie  Hey- 
man  is  married,  and  living  in 
Cleveland. 

Married 

Ann  Pendleton  to  Charles  Ray- 
mond Denton  on  May  14,  1947  in 
West  Boylston,  Massachusetts. 

Sally  Thatcher  to  John  Austin 
Amory  on  October  5,  1947  at  St. 
Andrews  Church,  Wellesley. 

There  are  many  more  '46'ers  of 
whom  we  have  no  news.  A line 
or  two  to  the  QUARTERLY  would 
be  most  welcome.  In  the  next  is- 
sue, we'll  try  to  have  addresses 
with  names,  so  that  you  may  get 
ambitious  and  start  correspond- 
ing again. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  is  now  Mrs.  Colin 
B.  MacDougall. 


Have  you  contributed  addresses  for  the  next  GRAY  BOOK  and  for  your 
Alumnae  Directory?  Won't  you  do  so  today?  Thank  you. 
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New  MEMBERS  to  the  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 


From  the  Class  of  1924: 
Laurett  Wolf  Lonsbury 
From  the  Class  of  1931: 
Elizabeth  Parker  Hartl 
From  the  Class  of  1934: 
Rachel  Blodgett  Wells 
From  the  Class  of  1935: 

Elinor  Bull  Stahlbrand 
From  the  Class  of  1941: 

Marion  Campana  Thomas 
From  the  Class  of  1943: 

Mary  F.  Malone 
From  the  Class  of  1944: 
Dorothy  Lee  Grant 
Ruth  E.  Hanson 
Lena  Mainiero  Marley 
Virginia  Telander  Anderson 
From  the  Class  of  1945: 
Margaret  R.  McFarlin 
From  the  Class  of  1946: 


Jeanne  Arsenault 
Vilma  Bettini 
June  Carroll 
Marguerite  M.  Donnelly 
Marilyn  E.  Farmer 
Jeanne  Mercer  Jeffries 
Mary  L.  Rozak 
Carolyn  R.  Wight 
Evelyn  Willard  Russell 
Catherine  F.  Yetman 
From  the  Class  of  1947: 
Jeanne  Arsenault 
Augusta  M.  Christopher 
Dorothy  Gibbs 
Dorothy  A.  Goss 
Joae  Graham 
Jean  Gustafson 
Martha  Keller 
Rita  M.  Plummer 
Minnie  E.  Sherman 


At  The  Autumn  Dance 
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HEART  DISEASE  IN  OUR  TIME 

PAUL  D.  WHITE,  M.D, 


Ladies  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae 

Association: — 

This  occasion  is  a great  honor 
and  an  especial  pleasure  for  one 
like  myself  who  served  with  many 
of  your  nursing  classes  from  my 
earliest  days  as  pup  on  the  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Service  that  rec- 
ord hot  summer  of  1911  out  in  the 
tent  ward  along  Charles  Street, 
on  through  my  West  Medical  in- 
ternship in  1912  and  1913,  as  first 
West  Medical  resident  in  1914 
when  the  electrocardiograph  was 
installed  in  the  basement  of  the 
skin  Ward  G,  now  defunct,  con- 
tinuing as  West  Medical  resident 
till  the  fall  of  1920  with  two  gaps 
during  the  first  World  War  of 
several  months  service  with  the 
B.E.F.  in  France  in  1916  and  of 
two  years  with  the  A.E.F.  in 
France  in  1917  and  1918  and  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  Greece  in  1919. 
During  those  years  as  West  Med- 
ical Resident  I had  also  the  privi- 
lege of  being  your  personal  phy- 
sician and  I think  I continued  as 
consultant  long  after  that.  Miss 
Fraser,  who  is  still  on  the  impor- 
tant job  as  the  nurses'  nurse,  can 
probably  remember  this  better 
than  I,  but  I would  like  to  say  that 
even  to  this  day  when  I meet  Miss 
Fraser  in  the  corridor,  she  com- 
mends me  if  I come  early  and 
stay  late  and  frowns  if  I come 
late  and  leave  early.  Finally,  I 
want  yau  all  to  know  how  much 
I have  appreciated  your  help  in 
caring  for  my  own  patients  and 
when  I visit,  as  I still  do,  for  two 
months  a year  in  the  wards,  and 
and  last  but  not  least  for  the  op- 
portunity that  you  still  give  me 
to  present  occasional  lectures  or 


clinics  in  the  routine  teaching. 

Now  I have  said  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  speech  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  add  some  re- 
marks about  the  official  title  of 
my  talk  today  namely  Heart  Di- 
sease in  Our  Time. 

I wish  you  all  might  have  seen 
our  cardiovascular  exhibit  at  the 
A.M.A.  Centennial  in  Atlantic  City 
this  week.  It  was  realy  an  in- 
spiring sight.  We  had  17  booths 
in  a hollow  sguare  on  the  stage 
of  the  huge  convention  hall,  each 
booth  presenting  a kind  of  heart 
disease  or  its  treatment  or  a diag- 
nostic method.  We  hope  to  be  able 
tc  show  a few  of  these  in  the 
brick  corridor  here  this  fall  and 
winter  in  seguence. 

There  has  been  more  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  in  our  time  than 
in  all  the  centuries  before.  As  an 
example,  let  me  read  the  sum- 
mary of  a case  report  from  our 
own  M.G.H.  record  book  of  1847. 

''One  hundred  years  ago  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1847,  Ellen 
Bouse,  age  34,  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  under 
the  care  of  Jacob  Bigelow,  then 
aged  60,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  then  aged  38,  because  of 
severe  pain  and  swelling  of  both 
ankles,  both  knees,  both  shoul- 
ders, and  both  wrists  beginning 
one  week  earlier.  Her  skin  was 
hot  and  her  pulse  rate  was  120. 
Magnesium  sulphate,  elixir  of 
opium,  and  fomentations  of  the 
painful  points  were  prescribed  but 
she  showed  little  improvement  in 
the  weeks  that  followed;  in  fact 
in  some  respects  she  grew  stead- 
ily worse,  with  the  development 
of  nausea  and  vomiting  and  a 
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Dr.  Paul  D.  White  Addressing  the  Alumnae,  June  14,  1947 


'bellows  murmur'  coming  with 
the  first  heart  sound.  As  this  mur- 
mur grew  louder  tincture  of  digi- 
talis was  given  at  a dose  of  8 
drops  increasing  to  15  drops  every 
four  hours  except  when  there  was 
vomiting  or  diarrhea.  Other  medi- 
cines and  therapeutic  measures 
included  senna,  aloes,  colocynth, 
castor  oil,  jalap,  rhubarb,  soap- 
suds enemas,  mercury,  sodium 
and  potassium  tartrate,  pepper- 
mint, cinnamon,  aconite,  castor- 
eum,  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  wine 
of  colchicum,  camphor  inside  and 
out,  sinapisms  to  epigastrium  and 
joints,  blisters  to  the  precordium 
and  nape  of  the  neck,  and  leeches 
to  the  temples  and  over  the  heart. 
Slowly  she  sank  into  a decline 
complicated  by  severe  psychosis 
and  on  the  29th  day  of  April  she 


was  discharged,  in  despair,  I 
judge,  by  O.W.H.  to  the  Insane 
Asylum,  I presume  McLean." 

Now  let  me  tell  you  briefly  of 
our  own  methods  of  examination 
and  of  the  kinds  of  heart  disease. 
The  history  of  the  patient  still 
stands  out  preeminently  as  the 
most  important  method  of  study. 
1 cannot  overemphasize  that  fact 
although  it  is  freguently  neglect- 
ed. Following  the  history  the  rou- 
tine physical  examination  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  important 
procedure.  Then  come,  in  order 
of  imoortance,  electrocardiogra- 
phy, X-ray  examination,  and  other 
newer  methods  of  examination  in- 
cluding cardiac  catherization 
which  is  very  interesting  and  in 
certain  cases  important.  In  carry- 
ing out  cardiac  catherization  a 
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catheter  the  size  of  a ureteral 
catheter  is  inserted  into  the  arm 
vein  and  pushed  up  slowly  -into 
the  great  veins  near  the  heart  and 
finally  into  the  right  heart  cham- 
bers themselves.  It  reguires  care- 
ful technic  but  there  is  no  danger 
from  it.  Samples  of  blood  are 
obtained  from  the  great  veins  and 
heart  chambers  and  from  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  content  of 
oxygen  in  these  chambers  and 
the  pulmonary  pressure  help  to 
show  the  presence  of  absence  of 
congenital  and  certain  defects  in 
the  heart. 

One  of  the  most  vital  parts  of 

ithe  study  of  heart  disease  is  still 
postmortem  examination  and  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  much  our 
need  of  your  cooperation  in  ob- 
taining autopsies  which  nowa- 
days can  be  done  so  skillfully 
and  quickly  that  they  may  be 
piesented  to  the  family  as  nothing 
more  than  a simple  surgical  op- 
eration but  of  infinite  value. 

To  give  a graphic  story  of  the 
main  advances  and  our  continued 
ignorance  I shall  take  up  in  chron- 
ological order  the  types  of  heart 
disease.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  congenital  group  which  in 
turn  is  divided  into  the  cyanotic 
and  noncyanotic.  We  have 
learned  a great  deal  about  con- 
genital heart  disease  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  advance 
in  this  field  has  been  greater  than 
in  the  study  of  any  other  kind  of 
heart  disease.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting bits  of  new  knowledge  is 
that  certain  virus  infections,  in 
particular  German  measles  in  the 
first  few  months  of  pregnancy, 
can  be  responsible  for  congenital 
defects  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels.  Our  ability  to  diagnose 
the  detailed  defects  present  in 
congenital  cardiovascular  disease 
is  now  considerable.  It  has  come 
from  concentrated  experience 


with  the  help  of  special  methods 
of  examination  including  now 
catheterization  of  the  heart.  Also, 
it  is  of  interest  that  we  can  now 
cure  surgically  the  defects  or  at 
least  ameliorate  them  greatly  in 
four  special  conditions,  three  of 
which  are  fairly  common.  They 
include : patency  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  which  was  first  cor- 
rected surgically  by  Gross  of  Bos- 
ton in  1938,  the  tetralogy  of  Fallot 
(the  characteristic  blue  baby  con- 
dition) first  helped  surgically  by 
Blalock  in  Baltimore  in  1944,  co- 
arctation of  the  aorta  first  cured 
by  Crafoord  of  Sweden  and  Gross 
of  Boston  in  1944,  and  finally,  the 
vascular  ring  compressing  tra- 
chea and  esophagus  also  cured 
by  Gross  and  others.  This  brief 
mention  of  the  advance  in  our 
knowledge  and  treatment  of  con- 
genital heart  disease  reveals  the 
thrill  of  the  life  of  the  cardiac 
specialist  during  the  last  decade 
and  is  somewhat  representative 
of  the  advances  in  the  whole  car- 
diovascular field. 

Our  knowledge  of  rheumatic 
heart  disease  has  also  progressed 
considerably  although  we  are 
still  woefully  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
damental mechanism.  We  know 
that  it  is  a disease  more  common 
under  poorer  living  conditions,  we 
know  that  the  hemolytic  strepto- 
coccus is  an  exciting  factor  even 
though  not  the  causative  organism 
per  se,  we  know  that  many  per- 
sons can  be  protected  from  re- 
current infection  by  avoidance  of 
streptococcus  infection  through 
the  use  of  simple  precautions, 
chemotherapy,  or  climatic  factors, 
and  we  know  that  rheumatic  heart 
disease  may  spontaneously  im- 
prove when  the  acute  process  sub- 
sides and  that  a good  many  in- 
dividuals may  survive  for  long 
lives  with  some  damage  to  valves 
and  muscle. 
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Perhaps  the  most  startling  and 
remarkable  advance  of  all  has 
been  in  the  control  of  subacute 
bacterial  endocarditis,  often  called 
malignant  endocarditis,  within  the 
last  few  years.  Until  1939  this 
disease  was  99  per  cent  fatal.  As 
a result  of  the  use  of  the  sulfona- 
mides for  a year  or  two  or  three, 
the  mortality  decreased  slightly 
to  about  93  to  94  per  cent,  and 
now  with  penicillin  in  adequate 
amounts  we  should  be  able  to  res- 
cue 90  per  cent  of  the  cases  al- 
though most  reports  have  shown 
a cure  of  some  75  per  cent. 

Cardiovascular  syphilis  is  al- 
most extinct  in  civilized  commun- 
ities. It  is  rare  that  we  see  ane- 
urysms nowadays.  It  is  uncom- 
mon for  us  in  private  practice  to 
encounter  a person  with  syphilitic 
aoritis  in  contrast  to  the  days  a 
generation  ago  when  cardiovas- 
cular syphilis  was  common  as  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  where  syp- 
hilis itself  is  as  yet  uncontrolled. 

Another  type  of  heart  disease 
that  has  essentially  gone  out  is 
thyroid  heat  disease,  both  hypo 
and  hyper.  When  I was  resident 
here  we  occasionally  had  thyro- 
toxic heart  disease  on  the  wards; 
now  it  is  a rarity.  Also  it  is  a 
rarity  to  see  full  blown  myxedma 
with  its  effect  on  the  heart.  This 
is  because  of  the  early  recogni- 
tion and  proper  treatment  of  these 
conditions. 

Hypertensive  heart  disease  has 
come  in  for  its  share  of  study  and 
treatment.  It  is  no  longer  a hope- 
less situation  since  malignant  hy- 
pertension in  some  instances  can 
be  greatly  relieved  or  even  ap- 
parently cured  by  certain  radical 
measures,  in  particular  the  lum- 
bodorsal  sympathectomy  perfect- 
ed by  Smithwick  or  the  rigid  rice 
diet  as  developed  by  Kempner  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  Death 


from  hypertensive  heart  disease 
or  apoplexy  has  been,  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  very  commonest  endinqs 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world 
but  we  should  be  able  after 
another  few  years  to  reduce  this 
considerably. 

The  cor  pulmonale,  which  con- 
sists of  enlargement  of  the  right 
heart  chambers  due  to  increased 
pulmonary  blood  pressure,  is  an 
uncommon  condition  but  has  also 
advanced  in  its  recognition,  the 
acute  type  particularly,  due  to 
massive  pulmonary  embolism.  It 
is  now  possible  to  prevent  fatal 
pulmonary  embolism  in  a good 
many  postoperative  and  medical 
cases  by  the  use  of  anticoagulants 
and  in  emergency  by  the  litaga- 
tion  of  the  leg  veins  from  which 
the  fatal  clots  as  a rule  come. 

Coronary  heart  disease  is  like- 
wise undergoing  intensive  study. 
We  are  trying  to  find  the  funda- 
mental causes  and  so  are  concen- 
trating on  biological  and  anthrop- 
ological analysis  of  young  cases. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  that  the 
disease  is  one  of  males  primarily. 
If  100  cases  under  the  age  of  40 
whom  we  had  analyzed  some 
years  ago,  96  were  men  and  only 
4 were  women.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  all  our  findings  about 
coronary  heart  disease  in  the  past 
two  decades  has  been  the  discov- 
ery that  it  is  frequently  spontan- 
eously curable  and  that  incapac- 
itation angina  pectoris  and  serious 
acute  coronary  thrombosis  (my- 
ocardial infarction)  may  clear 
away  entirely  and  be  followed  by 
c:  state  of  good  health  five,  ten, 
or  even  more  years  afterwards. 
In  the  old  days  anybody  who  re- 
covered or  improved  after  a diag- 
nosis of  coronary  heart  disease 
was  made  was  considered  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  a mistaken 
diagnosis.  Now  a large  propor- 
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tion  of  people  who  have  coronary 
heart  disease  are  known  to  do 
reasonably  well  and  a certain 
follow-up  research,  that  we  our- 
selves carried  out  here  on  500 
cases  over  a good  many  years, 
has  advanced  the  added  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  angina  pectoris  pa- 
tients from  4-to-5  years  up  to  9- 
to-10  years  after  their  first  sym- 
ptom This  includes  the  serious 
cases  who  do  die  early  as  well 
as  those  who  are  long  survivors. 
There  are,  as  yet,  no  magical 
ways  of  curing  coronary  heart 
disease  but  there  are  many  help- 
ful measures  that  can  be  recom- 
mended. Most  important  of  all 
would  be  its  prevention  in  youth 
and  middle  age  and  we  are  aim- 
ing toward  this  goal. 

There  are  important  conditions 
in  which  we  have  advanced  in 
our  knowledge  that  I shall  men- 
tion two.  Constrictive  pericarditis, 
formerly  a crippling  condition  and 
slowly  fatal  over  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  can  now  in  over  half 
of  the  cases  be  cured  surgically. 
The  thickened,  often  calcified, 
pericardium  is  sometimes  peeled 
off,  easily  like  an  orange  skin  or 
sometimes  chipped  off  like  an  egg 
shell  with  the  release  of  the  un- 
derlying heart  and  the  clearing 
up  of  the  dropsy  so  commonly 
present  in  these  cases.  The  first 
successful  operation  in  the  U.S. 
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was  done  here  in  this  hospital  in 
1928  by  Dr.  Churchill  and  we  are 
still  carrying  out  this  operation  in 
several  cases  every  year.  Our 
pioneer  case  is  still  alive  and  well. 

Another  interesting  advance 
that  I might  mention  in  closing  is 
that  of  the  more  adeguate  treat- 
ment of  congestive  heart  failure. 
Mo  longer  do  patients  die  dropsic- 
ally,  that  is,  with  anasarca,  as  we 
used  to  see  them,  because  we  can 
now  prolong  life  in  congestive 
heart  failure  although  we  cannot 
prolong  it  indefinitely.  We  still 
use  adequate  rest  and  digitalis 
but  we  have  more  adequate  diur- 
etics in  the  way  of  mercurials, 
such  as  mercuhydrin,  and  we 
have  one  other  very  important 
adjunct,  something  known  for  a 
long  time  but  only  recently  prop- 
erly applied,  namely  the  strictly 
low  sodium  intake  which  is  much 
more  important  than  the  restric- 
tion of  fluids,  in  fact  we  no  longer 
restrict  fluids  but  we  limit  the  salt 
intake  so  strictly  by  careful  diet- 
ary measures  that  enough  fluids 
can  be  taken  to  avoid  thirst  and 
keep  the  patients  comfortable. 

Thus  it  is  evident  from  this  brief 
discussion  that  we  have  lived  in 
exciting  times,  which  are  likely 
to  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  Thank  you. 

— Presented  at  the  Symposium, 
June  14,  1947 


FROM  THE 
OF  U.S.A. 

Reduction  of  injuries  46%  be- 
tween 1930-1947.  A large  part  of 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  industrial 
nurses.  It  is  during  the  defense 
and  war  work  program  that  in- 
dustry learned  the  value  of  the 
nurse  as  an  important  part  in  the 
success  of  its  program. 
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NUBSING  CABE  OF  PATIENT  IN  PULMONABY  EDEMA 

BARBARA  CHAPMAN  (1946) 

Head  Nurse  B3,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


MONO  the  many  cardiac 
complications  which  the 
nurse  must  be  prepared  to 
recognize,  pulmonary  edema  is 
among  the  more  frequent.  Since 
this  condition  can  be  fatal  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  nurse  must  be 
fully  aware  of  it  as  a medical 
emergency. 

Pulmonary  edema  may  occur  as 
a complication  on  the  ward  in  a 
patient  with  cardiac  failure,  or  a 
patient  already  in  pulmonary 
edema  may  be  admitted  through 
the  emergency  ward.  In  either 
case  it  is  important  to  recognize 
signs  and  symptoms  and  to  be 
prepared  to  give  emergency  treat- 
ment.. Occasionally  the  condition 
persists  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  the  need  for  good 
nursing  care  is  as  important  as 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  emer- 
gency. 

A typical  patient  is  Mr.  Y who 
comes  in  dyspnoeic  and  orthopno- 
eic,  with  wheezing  respirations 
and  rales.  He  is  cyanotic  and  we 
must  watch  his  fingertips,  toes,  and 
ears  for  signs  of  increasing  cy- 
anosis. He  is  coughing,  and  rais- 
ing foamy  mucus  which  is  occa- 
sionally tinged  with  blood.  His 
pulse  is  very  weak  and  rapid, 
neck  veins  engorged,  face  pale 
and  covered  with  cold  perspira- 
tion. He  is  restless  and  extremely 
apprehensive  and  because  of  this 
is  unable  to  comprehend  readily 
and  is  slow  to  respond  to  sug- 
gestion. 

In  caring  for  this  patient,  psy- 
cotherapy  plays  a vital  part.  His 
fear  and  apprehension  must  be 
allayed.  Confidence  in  the  nurse 


gained  through  sympathy  and 
understanding  on  her  part  and  a 
manner  that  shows  she  knows 
what  she  is  doing  will  do  much 
to  accomplish  this.  First  contacts 
are  most  important  in  building  up 
the  patient's  morale.  He  must  re- 
ceive brief  and  simple  explana- 
tions of  things  to  be  done  for  him 
but  must  not  be  subject  to  contro- 
versy that  will  confuse  him  and 
from  which  he  may  draw  incorrect 
conclusions. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having 
single  rooms  available  on  B3  for 
these  extremely  ill  patients.  In 
this  way  he  is  afforded  guiet  and 
seclusion  with  a minimum  of  con- 
fusion. Our  first  thought  in  con- 
sidering the  immediate  needs  of 
the  patient,  namely  rest,  is  much 
better  accomplished  by  this  seg- 
regation from  other  patients  and 
ward  routines.  Both  mental  and 
physical  rest  are  essential.  The 
patient  must  be  spared  all  possible 
effort.  The  following  measures 
are  all  means  to  attain  this  for 
the  patient.  Since  the  respiratory 
difficulty  is  the  chief  sign,  our 
next  thought  is  having  oxygen 
and  a Boothby  mask  on  hand. 
Through  the  administration  of  oxy- 
gen, the  anoxia  in  the  lungs  will 
be  somewhat  relieved. 

Next  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient comes  medication.  Due  to 
his  extreme  apprehension,  the  pa- 
tient will  have  rapid  respirations. 
Hence,  the  use  of  morphine  at  the 
first  possible  moment  in  guieting 
the  patient  and  relieving  his  ap- 
prehension will  slow  the  respira- 
tions. If  the  patient  is  not  quieted 
sufficiently  by  morphine,  or  if 
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after  morphine  administration  the 
patient  is  uncomfortable,  demerol, 
a synthetic  preparation,  may  be 
used  for  its  analgesic  action  and 
sedative  effect.  Another  medica- 
tion which  will  probably  be  used 
is  a form  of  digitalis  to  slow  and 
strengthen  the  heartbeat.  This  may 
be  in  the  form  of  oral  digitalis, 
the  powdered  dried  leaf  of  the  fox- 
glove plant,  or  in  the  purified  oral 
form  known  as  urodigin  or  Dig- 
iioxin.  Digifolin,  another  purified 
form  may  be  administered  intra- 
muscularly or  Cedilanid  intrave- 
nously. While  the  patient  is  being 
digitalized,  the  more  rapid  form 
Cedilanid  will  probably  be  used, 
and  after  digitalization,  the  patient 
will  be  maintained  on  one  of  the 
intramuscular  or  oral  forms  where 
the  rapidity  of  effect  is  not  as  es- 
sential. 


Diuretics  may  also  be  used  to 
aid  in  relieving  the  edema  by  in- 
creasing the  output  of  the  urine. 
Because  digitalis  is  not  a suffi- 
ciently effective  diuretic,  another 
form  of  diuretic  may  be  used.  The 
mercurials  are  used  here  most  fre- 
quently, and  of  these,  Mercupurin, 
otherwise  known  as  Mercuzanthin, 
or  Mercuhydrin  will  probably  be 
administred  intravenously.  The 
action  of  these  is  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  oral  Ammonium  Chlo- 
ride though  during  the  acute  stage 
the  use  of  oral  drugs  may  be  im- 
possible. 

Of  equal  importance  with  medi- 
cation come  tourniquets.  These 
are  kept  on  the  ward  at  all  times. 
They  have  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  edema  for 
only  about  the  past  five  years. 
Because  pulmonary  edema  is  due 
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to  left  sided  heart  failure,  the  right 
ventricle  pumps  out  more  blood 
than  the  left  ventricle.  Therefore, 
the  difference  is  trapped  in  the 
lungs.  Through  the  use  of  tour- 
niquets, up  to  seven  hundred  cu- 
bic centimeters  of  blood  may  be 
pooled  in  the  extremeties  so  that 
there  is  less  blood  going  back  to 
the  heart  to  be  pumped  into  the 
already  congested  lungs.  This  is 
often  a life-saving  procedure,  by 
relieving  the  strain  on  the  heart 
which  otherwise  might  cause  it  to 
fail  completely.  Tourniquets  or 
blood  pressure  cuffs  are  applied 
as  high  as  possible  on  three  ex- 
tremities at  a time  rotating  every 
15"  clockwise  so  that  each  tour- 
niquet is  left  on  an  extremity  for 
a period  usually  of  forty-five  min- 
utes. After  the  tourniquets  are  ap- 
plied, the  arterial  pressure  should 
still  be  obtainable.  With  edema 
of  the  feet  present,  the  nurse  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  Dorsalis 
pedis  pulse.  In  this  case,  the  leg 
tourniquets  are  applied  with  the 
same  amount  of  tension  as  is  felt 
in  the  arm  tourniquets  when  the 
arterial  pressure  can  still  be  felt. 
Discoloration  of  the  extremity  is  to 
be  expected,  even  mottling,  but 
ihis  will  do  no  harm  so  long  as 
the  arterial  pressure  is  felt.  The 
effect,  if  any  of  the  use  of  tour- 
niquets should  be  within  a few 
minutes  to  an  hour. 

Tourniquet  application  is  a 
source  of  discomfort,  annoyance 
and  fear  through  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient unless  the  situation  is  well 
handled.  He  is  just  beginning  to 
quiet  down  and  benefit  from  the 
previous  attempts  at  alleviating 
his  apprehension.  Here  again  we 
must  explain  briefly  and  simply 
what  is  being  done  and  the  im- 
portance of  it  so  that  he  will  not 


decide  to  take  them  off  when  they 
begin  to  get  uncomfortable. 

Venesection  should  be  men- 
tioned here  as  it  is  used  occasion- 
ally when  tourniquet  application 
has  been  ineffectual.  When  this 
procedure  is  deemed  advisable, 
a venesection  set  may  be  procured 
from  the  central  supply  room  in 
a very  few  minutes. 

As  I mentioned  before,  the  con- 
dition may  last  one  hour  or  twenty- 
four  hours.  Therefore,  we  have 
care  other  than  emergency  care 
to  consider.  A cardiac  bed  is  an 
important  aid  in  insuring  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient  as  well  as  fa- 
cilitate the  most  effective  posi- 
tion for  the  patient.  With  this  the 
patient  may  assume  a position 
closely  resembling  the  sitting  po- 
sition and  still  be  well  supported. 
In  this  position  there  is  more  blood 
in  the  extremities  to  be  pooled  by 
the  tourniquets  and  at  the  same 
time  the  dependant  edema  result- 
ing from  generalized  poor  circula- 
tion also  includes  the  legs  and 
feet  and  lessens  the  amount  in 
the  trunk.  In  doing  this,  there  is 
less  edema  in  the  sacral  region, 
about  the  hips,  in  the  genitalia, 
ihighs,  and  buttocks.  Thus  the 
patient  experiences  less  discom- 
fort and  we  are  able  through  good 
skin  care  to  prevent  any  breaking 
down.  A sponge  rubber  mattress 
is  another  factor  important  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  as  well  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  best 
possible  skin  condition. 

Because  the  skin  is  receiving 
poor  nourishment  through  the  im- 
paired circulation,  great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  giving  good  skin 
care.  Keeping  the  patient  clean 
and  dry  is  our  first  consideration. 
Frequent  changing  of  position  by 
turning  and  propping  with  pillows, 
prevents  excess  pressure  on  any 
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one  area.  At  the  same  time,  good 
massage  with  backrub  solution 
and  powder  stimulates  the  re- 
maining powers  of  circulation  to 
those  areas  where  pressure  is 
greatest.  Powdering  the  bedpan  to 
prevent  sticking  is  another  valu- 
able measure.  Likewise  two  peo- 
ple doing  up  the  patient  together 
saves  strain  on  the  patient  be- 
cause one  nurse  can  support  the 
patient  while  the  other  gives  the 
care. 

The  use  of  a cardiac  table  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed  with  pillows 
on  top  for  the  patient  to  lean  on 
gives  him  a chance  to  change  his 
position  occasionally.  Often  the 
patient  will  prefer  this  position  as 
it  eases  his  respirations  and  in- 
creases his  comfort. 

Good  mouth  care  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  mucus  collecting 
continually.  Suction  is  often  nec- 
essary. Recognizing  the  necessity 
for  this  and  doing  something 
about  it  is  most  important.  We 
have  suction  set  up  and  ready  at 
all  times  on  the  ward,  but  getting 
A into  the  room  and  making  use 
of  it  is  the  nurse's  responsibility. 
With  these  excess  secretions  re- 
moved, the  patient's  breathing  is 
made  much  easier  and  at  the 
same  time  much  more  oxygen  will 
be  able  to  reach  his  lungs.  A 
low  salt  intake  will  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  later  treatment. 

In  this  brief  discussion  I have 
tried  to  give  you  a mental  picture 
of  our  care  of  a patient  in  ul- 
monary  Edema. 

— Presented  at  Home  Coming  Sym- 
posium, Saturday,  June  14,  1947. 
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JOB  SATISFACTION! 

The  editors  assume  that  all  the 
nurses  who  read  the  notice  asking 
for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"WHAT  WOULD  MAKE  YOUR 
NURSING  JOB  MORE  SATISFY- 
ING AND  YOU  HAPPIER?",  are 
all  completely  happy  in  their  re- 
spective jobs.  No  contributions 
were  received.  However,  the 
question  is  still  open  and  the 
editors  will  be  happy  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  has  an  answer  to 
the  above  question. 
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95%  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  PREFER 
FEWER  MEETINGS 


What  the  recent  questionnaire 
tells  us.  Quotations  from  some  of 
the  letters. 

"Let's  cut  our  meetings  down  to 
4 a year,  or  6 at  the  very  most, 
and  let's  make  them  real  bang-up 
affairs,"  is  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion of  the  alumnae  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  circularized  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Only  3 members  preferred  pro- 
grams on  nursing,  medicine  and 
allied  subjects.  All  the  rest  asked 
for  a well-rounded  program,  "a 
combination  of  the  subjects  sug- 
gested in  order  to  reach  the  in- 
terests of  all  members." 

"The  demands  on  the  time  and 
energies  of  all  of  us  is  so  great 
that,  I am  sure,  we  can  accom- 
plish more  if  we  have  4 active 
meetings  with  good  attendance 
instead  of  8 or  9 meetings  with 
just  a handful  of  tired,  weary 
people." 

"I  am  not  a new  graduate  so 
my  opinion  may  not  be  typical, 
but  here  it  is.  There  are  too  many 
meetings.  Dinner  meetings  are 
fine  but  not  with  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  present  number 
of  meetings.  There  are  too  many 
other  meetings  of  both  profes- 
sional social  and  cultural  value  to 
give  more  than  one  or  two  eve- 
nings a year  to  this  one  organiza- 
tion, no  matter  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram is  offered.  And,  I think  the 
dues  are  exorbitant." 

"Nurses  are,  on  the  whole,  civic 
isolationists.  They,  especially 
those  in  some  phase  of  institu- 
tional nursing,  know  everything 


that  goes  on  within  the  confines 
of  the  hospital  compound,  whether 
it  is  a new  medical  discovery,  or 
the  details  involved  in  the  infrac- 
tion of  some  hospital  rule  by  some 
helpless  student  nurse.  But  rarely 
do  they  enter  into  any  community 
activity.  They  leave  the  hospital 
only  to  go  to  nursing  meetings, 
to  visit  friends  and  family,  and 
sometimes  to  a concert  or  to  the 
theatre.  Almost  never  do  they 
have  any  contact  with  commun- 
ity life  that  has  no  direct  contact 
with  their  everyday  routine.  As  a 
result  the  point  of  view  of  entirely 
too  many  nurses  is  like  that  of  the 
man  in  the  Russian  fable,  who 
was  asked  after  a visit  to  the  zoo 
if  he  had  seen  any  elephants  re- 
plied, "Elephants!  I was  not  look- 
ing for  elephants,  I was  looking 
for  fleas." 

Every  American,  and  that  in- 
cludes every  nurse  and  our  alum- 
nae as  well,  wants  to  be  a hap- 
pier, more  effective,  more  well- 
rounded  personality.  That  is  not 
possible  without  diversified  inter- 
ests embracing  all  phases  of  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  life. 
Let's  not  be  civic  isolationists. 
Let's  not  close  our  eyes  and  minds 
to  the  great  community  that  is 
active  beyond  the  walls  of  nurs- 
ing, medicine  and  the  hospital. 
Let's  take  a look  at  the  elephants, 
at  least!  Let's  have  sprinkled 
through  our  programs  talks  and 
discussion  about  subjects  that  af- 
fect the  larger  community  in  which 
we  live  and  work.  A broader 
scope,  a broader  viewpoint  will 
make  us  better  people  and  better 
nurses." 


Have  you  contributed  addresses  for  the  next  GRAY  BOOK  and  for  your 
Alumnae  Directory?  Won't  you  do  so  today?  Thank  you. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  ON  PREJUDICE 


From  a letter  to  Madame  Mohl  written  in  1853  shortly  after  Miss 
Nightingale  had  taken  charge  of  Harley  Street  Sanitarium. 

Clarkey,  dear: — 

I have  been  in  service  ten  days  and  have  had  to  furnish  an  entirely 
empty  house  in  that  time.  We  take  in  patients  this  Monday.  My  com- 
mittee refused  to  take  in  Catholic  patients,  whereupon  I wished  them 
good  morning,  unless  I might  take  Jews  and  their  rabbis.  So  now  it  is 
settled  and  in  print  that  we  are  to  take  in  all  denominations  whatever, 
and  allow  them  to  be  visited  by  their  priests  and  muftis'  provided  I 
will  receive  the  obnoxious  animal  at  the  door  . . . make  myself  respon- 
sible that  he  does  not  speak  to  or  look  at  anyone  else,  and  bring  him 
downstairs  again  in  a noose,  and  out  into  the  street.  Amen  . . . From 
philanthropy  and  all  deceits.  Good  Lord  deliver  us. 


CHRISTMAS 


And  numerous  indeed  are  the 
hearts  to  which  Christmas  brings 
a brief  season  of  happiness  and 
enjoyment.  How  many  families 
whose  members  have  been  dis- 
persed and  scattered  far  and 
wide,  in  the  restless  struggle  of 
life,  are  then  reunited,  and  meet 
once  again  in  that  happy  state  of 
companionship  and  mutual  good 
will,  which  is  a source  of  such 
pure  and  unalloyed  delight,  and 
one  so  incompatible  with  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  the  world,  that  the 
religious  belief  of  the  most  civil- 
ized nations,  and  the  rude  tradi- 
tions of  the  roughest  savages, 
alike  number  it  among  the  first 
days  of  a future  state  of  exist- 
ence, provided  for  the  blest  and 
happy!  How  many  old  recollec- 
tions, and  how  many  dormant 
sympathies,  Christmas-time 
awakens! 

We  write  these  words  now, 
many  miles  distant  from  the  spot 


at  which,  year  after  year,  we  met 
on  that  day,  a merry  and  joyous 
circle.  Many  of  the  hearts  that 
throbbed  so  gaily  then,  have 
ceased  to  beat;  many  of  the  looks 
that  shone  so  brightly  then,  have 
ceased  to  glow;  the  hands  we 
grasped,  have  grown  cold;  the 
eyes  we  sought,  have  hid  their 
luster  in  the  grave;  and  yet  the 
cld  house,  the  room,  the  merry 
voices  and  smiling  faces,  the  jest, 
the  laugh,  the  most  minute  and 
tiivial  circumstance  connected 
with  those  meetings,  crowd  upon 
cur  mind  at  each  recurrence  of 
the  season,  as  if  the  last  assem- 
blage had  been  but  yesterday. 
Happy,  happy  Christmas,  that  can 
win  us  back  to  the  delusions  of 
our  childish  days,  recall  to  the 
old  man  the  pleasures  of  his 
youth,  and  the  traveler  back  to  his 
own  fireside  and  quiet  home! 

— Charles  Dickens 
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WINNER  OF  PRIZE  IN  CHRISTMAS  STORY  CONTEST 


MISS  BUFFIE 


HER  full  name  was  Priscilla 
Alden  Buffum.  As  one  of  the 
probationers  of  her  day,  she 
was  addressed  as  Miss  Buffum  by 
her  superiors.  But,  Miss  Buffum 
had  hardly  been  promoted  from 
“closed  bed"  and  “square  corn- 
ers" to  “occupied  bed"  before  she 
became  “Buffie"  to  her  associates. 

On  the  wards,  however,  to  be 
called  by  a nickname  was  the 
first  step  in  the  transgression  into 
indignity.  Adult  patients,  of 
course,  rarely  used  any  other 
than  the  dignified  appelation  pre- 
fixed by  'Miss",  but  it  was  differ- 
ent on  the  children's  ward.  The 
small  patient  was  in  a complete 
confusion  and  usually  took  the 
easiest  way.  But  they  had  to  be 
taught  when  they  got  too  in- 
formal. 

On  such  occasions  the  nurses 
would  say  to  their  young  charges, 
"You  have  got  to  call  us  'Miss'. 
If  you  don't  the  supervisor  will 
get  mad.  Then  we'll  get  reported 
and  maybe  lose  a late  pass." 

"Okay,  Miss  Buffie.  I won't  for- 
get." And,  what  could  you  do 
with  them?  It  was  hard  enough 
for  them  to  be  sick  without  hav- 
ing to  remember  all  the  nuances 
of  what  and  when  to  address  the 
nurses.  So,  from  that  moment  on, 
Miss  Buffum  was  called  by  the 
name  the  children  had  given  her. 
Somehow,  it  suited  her.  It  was 
much  more  euphonic  and  much 
more  friendly  than  Miss  Buffum. 

Miss  Buffie  liked  the  children's 
ward  best  even  if  the  littlest  ones 
did  usually  smell  of  regurgitated 
formula  and  cod  liver  oil.  The 
cider  ones  she  liked  when  they 
were  really  sick.  Then  she  was 


happy.  The  sicker  the  better.  If 
they  made  special  demands  on 
her  time  and  energies,  she  felt 
that  her  existence  was  really 
being  justified. 

In  December  of  the  year  Miss 
Buffie  was  on  children's  ward, 
Patrick  O'Keefe  was  her  favourite 
problem.  Not  that  Patrick  was  a 
problem  child;  far  from  it.  Patrick 
v/as  simply  one  of  those  dark, 
curly-haired,  brown-eyed  rascals 
that,  sick  or  well,  has  a way  of 
burrowing  right  into  your  heart 
and  staying  there.  Anyone  of  the 
nurses  would  have  been  happy  to 
have  Patrick  as  her  "special 
duty."  But  it  so  happened  that 
Miss  Buffie  admitted  him  and 
claimed  him  as  her  very  own. 
When  she  was  on  duty  it  was 
"Miss  Buffie"  whom  Patrick  called. 
There  was  no  other  nurse  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  When  she 
was  off  duty  he  would  say  lacon- 
ically, "Never  mind.  I'll  wait  until 
Miss  Buffie  comes  back." 

On  December  19th  of  this  par- 
ticular year.  Miss  Buffie  was  on 
relief. 

"Hi!  Patrick!  Hi!  Marilyn!  Hi! 
Toni!  Hi  all  you  kids"  She  greeted 
them  all  as  she  came  on  duty. 
The  sick  ones  she  always  men- 
tioned by  name. 

"It  makes  them  feel  important," 
she  used  to  say.  "And,  if  we  want 
them  to  get  well  we've  got  to 
make  them  feel  that  somebody 
cares.  When  they  get  well,  too 
many  of  them  will  get  kicked 
around  when  they  get  home.  We 
can,  at  least,  give  them  something 
to  remember  us  by." 

That  is  the  way  Miss  Buffie  was, 
making  even  the  least  of  her  pa- 
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tients  feel  that  he  was  important, 
that  he  counted. 

When  the  head  nurse  gave 
Miss  Buffie  the  night  orders,  she 
included  the  disquieting  news 
that,  "Patrick  seems  to  be  slip- 
ping. Nothing  we  can  put  our 
finger  on  exactly.  He  just  seems 
more  quiet  and  listless  than  us- 
ual." 

"Quiet  and  listless."  That  had 
been  the  chief  complaint,  accord- 
ing to  his  father,  when  he  was 
admitted  three  months  earlier. 
And,  since  little  boys  of  seven  so 
rarely  have  that  complaint  his 
father  had  decided  that  a check- 
up in  O.P.D.  was  necessary. 

"His  mother  died  suddenly  a 
few  weeks  ago,"  Mr.  O'Keefe 
said.  "Maybe  it's  on  account  of 
the  grief  of  it.  She  and  the  boy 
were  such  pals.  But  if  I say  any- 
thing about  it  to  him,  he  just  tells 
me  that  he  is  thinking." 

There  were  other  signs  and 
symptoms  that  were  significant, 
too.  So  Patrick  was  admitted  for 
study. 

When  the  diagnosis  was  finally 
reached,  the  nurses  were  stunned. 
I do  not  remember  the  exact  no- 
menclature now.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  ones.  The  children 
just  wither  and  die.  These  days 
they  get  there  picture  in  the  pa- 
pers, especially  if  arrangements 
have  to  be  made  for  Santa  Claus 
to  make  a visit  in  advance  of  his 
regular  schedule. 

On  this  evening  Miss  Buffie 
went  to  Patrick's  cubicle  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Patrick's  eye- 
lids were  leaden  as  he  raised 
them  in  an  effort  to  acknowledge 
her  presence. 

"And  what  mischief  might  you 
be  hatching,  young  man?"  It 
would  not  help  her  patient  if  she 
showed  her  concern. 

"No  mischief.  Miss  Buffie.  Just 
thinking." 


"Now  don't  you  be  working  that 
thinking  machine  overtime  or  we'll 
have  to  send  it  out  for  a motor 
job." 

"Miss  Buffie,  will  you  hear  my 
prayers  tonight?" 

Now  this  was  a procedure  that 
had  not  been  taught  her  in  the 
classroom.  But  there  was  nothing 
Miss  Buffie  would  not  do,  no  rea- 
sonable request  that  she  would 
not  fulfill,  if  it  would  help  to  make 
her  patients  happy.  Sometimes 
she  even  thought  things  up  if  the 
need  arose.  One  night  on  relief, 
the  only  way  she  could  quiet 
some  of  the  young  Indians  who 
were  simply  too  well  to  be  any- 
think  but  noisy,  was  to  offer  a 
prize  to  the  first  one  who  learned 
the  23rd  Psalm.  There  was  only 
one  Bible  on  the  ward  and  the 
ten  year  olds  were  quiet  while 
they  were  busy  making  their  own 
copies.  So,  Miss  Buffie  was  not 
floored  by  this  sudden,  somewhat 
unusual  request. 

"Of  course,  Pat,"  was  her  im- 
mediate reply.  "Will  it  be  okay 
after  I get  the  small  fry  to  bed 
first?  'I'll  have  plenty  of  time 
after  that  if  Dr.  Britton  doesn't 
bring  us  an  emergency  from 
E.W." 

"Sure,  Miss  Buffie." 

By  8:30  the  ward  was  quiet. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  were  busy 
with  whatever  it  is  that  boys  have 
a way  of  busying  themselves  with 
in  order  to  postpone  going  to  bed. 
But  the  younger  ones  were  asleep 
and  there  was  nothing  urgent  un- 
til the  9 o'clock  medications. 

"Miss  Buffie,"  Patrick  began  as 
soon  as  she  was  within  hearing. 
"I've  been  praying  for  something 
special  for  Christmas,  something 
awful  special.  But  do  you  think 
that  God  will  give  me  a baseball 
bat,  too,  for  next  summer  when 
I'm  all  well.  A baseball  bat  is 
easy.  And,  if  I try  Him  out  on 
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something  easy  first  maybe  I'll 
ask  for  something  harder  next 
time." 

Miss  Buffie  was  an  artist  in 
handling  her  patients. 

"Did  I know  that  you  wanted 
me  to  hear  your  prayers  until  you 
asked  me?  And,  God  has  a lot 
more  patients  than  I have.  How 
can  He  know  what  you  want  if 
you  don't  ask  Him." 

Patrick  understood.  He  folded 
his  hands,  as  bloodless  as  scotch 
tape  over  his  thin  chest  and  be- 
gan in  a faint  whisper,  "Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  give  us 
this  day 

Miss  Buffie's  patient  was  ex- 
hausted, but  his  eyes  said  that 
he  wanted  to  finish  the  player. 
The  other  children,  almost  as  if 
they  understood  that  reverence 
was  the  order  for  the  moment,  had 
all  quieted  down.  Dr.  Britton  came 
into  the  ward  to  make  his  eve- 
ning rounds. 

"Don't  hurry,  Pat,"  Miss  Buffie 
said,  "A  little  slower  this  time." 

Patrick  started  from  the  be- 
ginning. "Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  . . ."  The  boy 
was  so  frail.  Miss  Buffie  wonder 
ed  if  he  could  possibly  live  the 
six  days  until  Christmas.  '.  . . as 
we  forgive  those,  who  tresmass 
against  us'  . . . What  does  tres- 
mass mean.  Miss  Buffie?" 

Dr.  Britton  had  reached  Pat- 
rick's cubicle.  His  smile  said,  "Go 
on.  Don't  let  me  interrupt." 

"Hurting  somebody  very 
much." 

"Like  it  hurts  when  Dr.  Brit- 
ton sticks  me  with  the  needle." 

"Not  exactly,  Pat.  Trespass 
means  to  hurt  someone  by  being 
unkind  and  thoughtless." 

"Oh,  I see." 


Patrick  sighed  a deep  sigh. 
"And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen." 

Dr.  Britton  looked  hard  at  his 
patient.  "The  Lord  works  in  mys- 
terious ways  . . . " he  thought. 

"Do  I have  time  for  a 'Hail, 
Mary',  too.  Miss  Buffie?" 

Dr.  Britton  left  to  make  the 
rounds  of  his  other  patients. 

"Of  course,  Pat." 

"Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou 
among  women,  and  blessed  is  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus."  Patrick 
used  to  wonder,  when  he  was 
well,  if  a womb  got  fruit  like  the 
pear  tree  in  his  back  yard,  but 
he  was  always  too  shy  to  ask. 
"Maybe  that  is  something  that  I 
am  supposed  to  know,"  he  used 
to  conclude. 

"May  I have  a drink  of  water 
and  then  I'll  finish  in  a hurry." 
As  he  drank.  Miss  Buffie  thought 
she  saw  a touch  of  color  come 
into  her  patient's  cheeks. 

"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen." 

Patrick  unfolded  his  hands. 
"Will  she  really.  Miss  Buffie?" 

"Will  she  what,  Pat?" 

"Will  she  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death,  Amen?" 

'I'm  sure  she'll  do  whatever  you 
ask,  Pat,  when  you  pray  and  ask 
politely  just  as  you  did  now." 

Patrick's  prayer  penetrated 
deep  into  Miss  Buffie's  mind.  It 
was  to  remain  there  throughout 
her  busy  and  active  life.  She  was 
to  remember  Dr.  Britton  often,  too, 
his  willingness  to  make  rounds 
occasionally  without  her,  his  un- 
derstanding of  little  boys,  and 
prayers,  and  all  that  sometimes 
had  to  be  done  for  patients,  all 
the  extras  for  which  the  individual 
patient  gave  you  the  cue,  the 
things  that  doctors  never  wrote 
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into  order  books,  the  things  that 
could  never  be  taught  in  the  class- 
room. 

Young  Marcantonio  was  begin- 
ning to  whimper. 

"I  must  see  to  him  before  he 
wakes  up  the  whole  ward,"  Miss 
Buffie  thought,  "and  I must  check 
on  some  night  orders  with  Dr. 
Britton  before  he  leaves. 

When  the  night  nurse  came  on 
duty.  Miss  Buffie  could  report  a 
quiet  evening.  No  emergency  had 
come  in.  It  looked  as  though 
there  would  be  few  interruptions 
to  the  usual  night  routine.  Patrick 
O'Keefe  was  sleeping  peacefully. 

"His  color  is  better,"  said  the 
night  nurse  as  she  joined  Miss 
Buffie  for  a last  look,  at  their  sick- 
est patient,  before  going  off  duty. 

During  the  next  few  days.  Miss 
Buffie  had  little  time  to  wonder 
what  the  "something  awful  spe- 
cial" was  that  Patrick  wanted  for 
Christmas.  The  baseball  bat  she 
would  see  to  personally. 

Christmas  week  is  a busy  week 
even  in  a hospital.  Everyone  has 
her  own  holiday  plans  to  fulfill 
as  well  as  the  additional  duties 
involved  in  providing  a Christ- 
mas for  those  who  must  remain 
in  the  hospital.  The  student  nurses 
had,  among  other  things,  the 
carols  which  they  were  rehears- 
ing and  which  they  would  sing 
throughout  the  hospital,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a long-standing 
tradition. 

The  children's  ward  was  charg- 
ed with  excitement.  Mysterious 
packages  had  been  arriving  for 
several  days  and  were  being 
added  to  the  others  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  linen  closet.  The  fact 
of  being  in  the  hospital  did  not 
lessen  the  children's  anticipation 
of  Christmas.  The  additional  num- 
ber of  children  simply  multiplied 


the  degree  of  mystery  and  the 
excitement  that  one  finds  in  a 
home  with  just  a fraction  of  the 
number. 

But  the  imminence  of  Christ- 
mas did  not  stop  children  from 
being  sick.  A week  before  Christ- 
mas Day,  it  looked  as  though  the 
census  on  the  children's  ward 
would  be  hardly  more  than  two 
handsful  "Just  a good  number 
for  making  a nice  Christmas  for 
the  kids  that  can't  get  home," 
thought  Miss  Buffie. 

The  thought  had  hardly  com- 
pleted its  trip  through  her  mind 
when  things  began  to  happen. 
They  seemed  to  arrive  all  at  once, 
a ruptured  appendix,  two  very 
sick  pneumonias,  a meningitis, 
and  one  tiny  baby  with  extensive 
second-degree  burns. 

Miss  Buffie  had  been  too  busy 
to  hear  Patrick's  prayers. 

"My  daddy  came  to  see  me  to- 
day," he  announced,  to  his  fa- 
vourite nurse,  one  day  when  she 
returned  from  a five  o'clock  lec- 
ture. 

"The  boy  looks  much  better," 
Mr.  O'Keefe  had  told  the  head 
nurse.  "Do  you  think  the  doctors 
could  have  made  a mistake?" 

"Miracles  do  sometimes  hap- 
pen, Mr.  O'Keefe.  Meantime,  we 
all  will  do  everything  we  can  for 
your  boy." 

"Thank  you,  nurse.  I'm  leaving 
these  things  from  the  neighbors 
for  Pat.  He  tells  me  that  the  nurses 
have  asked  Santa  Claus  to  come 
to  the  hospital.  Maybe  there'll 
be  room  in  his  sack  for  these.  I'll 
not  be  coming  in  again  until  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas  Day. 
There  are  the  others  at  home  to 
think  about." 

The  father  waved  goodbye  to 
his  son  as  he  left  the  ward. 

Christmas  Eve  Miss  Buffie  was 
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again  on  relief.  Things  were  going 
ai  a much  more  even  tempo.  The 
sickest  pneumonia  was  being  spe- 
cialled.  The  other  sick  ones 
seemed  to  be  coming  out  of  the 
woods. 

"And,  how's  the  future  Babe 
Ruth,  tonight?"  asked  Miss  Buffie 
of  her  favourite  patient  as  she 
was  taking  the  seven  o'clock 
T.P.R.'s.  "I  haven't  had  much  time 
to  check  up  on  you  lately." 

"Gee,  but  you  been  busy,  Miss 
Buffie." 

"I'll  have  time  to  hear  your 
prayers  tonight,  Pat  if  you  want 
me  to." 

"Will  you  really.  I told  my 
daddy  what  I been  asking  for, — 
besides  the  baseball  bat.  I'll  tell 
you,  too.  I been  saying  a 'Hail 
Mary'  every  night,  slow  like  I said 
for  you,  to  ask  her  to  send  my 
mummy  to  see  me  Christmas  Day. 
She's  been  away  so  long." 

Miss  Buffie  turned  quickly  so 
that  her  patient  could  not  see  the 
tear  that  rolled  down  her  cheek. 

"I'll  hear  your  prayers,  Pat,  as 
soon  as  I get  these  young  In- 
dians quieted  down.  Right  now 
I have  to  give  the  report  to  the 
night  supervisor." 

"This  is  a gay  place!"  ex- 
claimed the  night  supervisor.  "I 
hope  the  children  don't  have  any 
serious  effects  from  all  this  ex- 
citement." 

"It's  hard  to  believe  that  we 
have  so  many  on  the  D.L."  an- 
swered Miss  Buffie.  "They're  all 
so  happy.  And,  I'm  especially 
happy  that  Patrick  isn't  missing 
any  of  the  fun." 

It  was  a little  later  than  usual 
before  the  children  had  settled 
down  for  the  night.  Some  of  the 
older  ones  were  still  awake  but 
were  quietly  reliving  their  experi- 
ences of  the  afternoon.  Most  of 
the  younger  ones  were  sleeping 


soundly,  holding  tightly  on  to 
some  newly  acquired  toy. 

"Did  you  see  my  new  baseball 
bat.  Miss  Buffie,"  asked  Patrick. 
"Will  I show  the  kids  next  sum- 
mer!" 

"Gee,  but  it  is  a beauty,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Buffie.  "You'll  cer- 
tainly be  the  next  King  of  Swat 
when  you  start  swinging  that." 

Patrick  tucked  his  present  un- 
der the  counterpane.  "I've  got  to 
take  care  of  this  so  it  won't  get 
broken." 

"Good  boy!  And,  now,  to  sleep. 
Tomorrow's  still  Christmas  and 
you're  daddy's  coming  and  you'd 
better  get  a good  night's  sleep." 

"I'm  tired.  Miss  Buffie."  The 
boy  folded  his  hands  and  his  lips 
moved  in  silent  prayer,  then,  out 
loud,  "And,  bless  Santa  Claus, 
and  Miss  Buffie,  and  Dr.  Britton, 
and  everybody,  and  please  don't 
forget  about  mummy."  Then  he 
was  asleep. 

Christmas  morning.  Miss  Buffie 
joined  the  nurses  in  the  carol 
singing. 

"The  first  Nowell  the  Angel  did 
say. 

Was  to  certain  poor  shep- 
herds. . . ." 

All  the  wards  were  fully  lighted 
by  now.  The  patients  were  being 
wakened  for  the  usual  morning 
routine.  A light  snow  had  begun 
to  fall. 

"God  rest  you  merry  gentle- 
men. 

Let  nothing,  you  dismay  . . ." 

Miss  Buflies  clear  soprano 
joined  the  others.  "When  we  go 
past  children's  I'll  just  run  in  a 
minute  and  wish  my  kids  a Merry 
Christmas." 

"O!  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie  . . 

"I  wonder  what's  happening  on 
children's  That  shadow  that  just 
passed  the  window  looked  like 
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one  of  the  house  officers.  Some- 
one must  be  very  ill,  otherwise  he 
wouldn't  be  up  so  early  on  Christ- 
mas morning,"  Miss  Buffie 
thought. 

".  . . . Shineth  the  everlasting  ^ 
light. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the 
years  ..." 

"They  won't  miss  me  if  I leave 
for  just  a few  minutes,"  and  Miss 
Buffie  was  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  children's  ward. 

Most  of  the  children  were  still 
asleep  as  she  entered.  An  omin- 
ous stillness  hung  over  the  ward. 
"Something  must  be  wrong  with 
Patrick,"  she  thought. 

It  was  no  mistake.  Something 
was  wrong.  The  night  supervisor. 


Dr.  Britton  and  the  night  nurse 
were  at  Patrick's  bedside. 

"He  slept  well,"  the  night  nurse 
was  explaining.  "At  four  o'clock 
he  woke  up  and  asked  for  a drink 
of  water.  It  took  his  T.P.R.  which 
was  normal  and  then  he  went  to 
sleep  again.  At  half  past  five  he 
woke  suddenly  and  called,  'Mum- 
my/. I got  up  to  see  what  he 
wanted  and  then  I called  Dr. 
Britton  immediately." 

Her  favourite  patient  no  longer 
needed  his  favourite  nurse.  Miss 
Buffie  left  guietly  to  join  the  other 
carolers. 

"Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  has 
come  . . proclaimed  the  car- 
olers, as  the  night  nurse  drew  the 
curtains  around  Patrick's  cubicle. 

Johnny  Reed 


DEATHS 


ROWENA  B.  BARTON  (1934) 

Suddenly  in  Wilbraham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  June. 

CHRISTINA  J.  ODDY  (1939) 

Christina  J.  Oddy,  since  March, 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Worcester,  diea 
August  12,  1947  at  Lawrence  Gen- 
eral Hospital  from  multiple  injur 
ies  received  in  a head-on  crash 
near  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

A native  of  Littleton,  Miss  Oddy 
was  graduated  from  Tufts  College 
in  1935  and  from  Massachusetst 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  1939.  Before  going  to 
Worcester  last  spring,  she  was  su- 
perintendent of  nurses  at  the 


Maine  General  Hospital  in  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Sleeper  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Dr.  Osgood  of 
the  Memorial  Hospital  in  Worces- 
ter: "I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
Miss  Christina  J.  Oddy  died  yes- 
terday at  Lawrence  General  Hos- 
pital as  a result  of  an  automobile 
accident  which  happened  Sunday. 
Miss  Oddy  had  been  to  Maine 
visiting  friends  and  was  returning 
to  Worcester  when  her  car  col- 
lided with  another  car  near  Sea- 
brook,  New  Hampshire.  I know 
that  you  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  Miss  Oddy  did  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  work  while  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital.  She  endeared 
herself  to  all." 
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Bronze  Plaque  Presented  Hospital  in  Memory  of 
Miss  Melissa  Cook 


AT  IMPRESSIVE  services 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Adams,  Chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Melrose  Hospital,  unveiled 
a plaque  honoring  the  memory  of 
Miss  Melissa  Cook,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hospital  from  1912  un- 
til 1946. 

The  bronze  plaque  was  presen- 
ted to  the  Hospital  by  the  doctors 
and  was  inscribed  as  follows: 

"In  memory  of  Melissa  Cook,  R. 
N.,  Superintendent,  1912-1946. 
'As  long  as  memory  and  tradi- 
tion exists,  the  words  "Melrose 
Hospital"  and  "Melissa  Cook" 
will  be  almost  synonymous. 
Placed  by  the  Doctors,  1946". 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Leonard,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hospital  in  thank- 
ing the  doctors  in  behalf  of  the 
executive  committee,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "Whatever  our  philosophy 
of  life  and  death  may  be,  this  we 
know  — Melissa  I.  Cook  still 
lives  in  your  memory  and  mine. 
I speak  for  the  heads  of  all  de- 
partments when  I say,  as  we  face 
the  many  daily  problems  and  try 
to  formulate  the  right  policies,  we 
are  materially  assisted  by  an  un- 
seen figure,  and  an  unseen  hand 
guides  the  writing  of  our  directiv- 
es. Unfortunately,  memory  is 
temporary  and  fleeting,  so  any 
act  that  helps  us  remember  Miss 
Cook  is  a real  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  this  hospital. 

"As  superintendent,  I wish  to 
express  to  you  doctors  the  deep 
appreciation  of  the  executive  staff 
and  nurses  for  the  gift  you  are 
making  to  our  hospital.  This 
plaque  will  add  years  to  our 
memory  of  her  and  keep  vital  her 


influence  for  good  in  this  institu- 
tion." 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Maclachlan, 
president  of  the  staff,  spoke  as 
follows : 

"We  have  assembled  here  to- 
day not  to  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
person  but  to  memorialize  that 
person.  This  plaque  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  doctors  of  the  Mel- 
rose Hospital  as  a memorial  to  a 
faithful,  tireless  superintendent 
who  gave  the  major  portion  of  her 
life  to  this  hospital  and  the  com- 
munities which  it  serves. 

"Miss  Melissa  Jane  Cook  was 
born  in  Canada  in  1881,  graduated 
from  normal  school,  taught  school 
for  a few  years,  eventually  enter- 
ed the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nur- 
ses, graduated,  became  a Regis- 
tered Nurse,  came  to  Melrose  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  1912, 
and  held  the  honored  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Melrose 
Hospital  for  33  years.  During  her 
terms  of  office  here  the  hospital 
enlarged  from  a small  hospital  in 
a remodelled  private  house  on 
Myrtle  Street  containing  approx- 
imately 25  beds,  to  a new  hospi- 
tal on  this  site  in  1913,  enlarged  by 
addition  of  the  Colby  wing  in  1929, 
with  a capacity  of  125  beds,  and 
fully  approved  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Through- 
out these  years  Miss  Cook  was 
always  the  last  word.  Upon  her 
shoulders  rested  the  final  decis- 
ion of  policy  — whether  it  was 
building  construction,  purchase  of 
supplies,  public  relations,  nursing 
procedure,  professional  qualifica- 
tions, or  care  of  the  patient.  Many 
was  the  time  when  she  alone 
courageously  took  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  saying  Yes  or  No  and 
steadfastly  stood  by  the  decision. 
Many  was  the  time  that  her  path 
was  rough  and  stormy  because  of 
these  decisions.  Many  was  the 
time  that  criticism  both  just  and 
unjust  were  levelled  at  her.  To 
err  is  human.  And  Miss  Cook  was 
human;  but  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  responsibility. 

"It  is  fitting  for  many  of  us  to 
remember,  and  others  of  us  to  be 
informed  of,  the  energy  and  the 
devotion  of  this  superintendent. 
How  many  of  us  would  not  only 
encourage  but  demand  that  sub- 
ordinates disturb  our  night's  rest 
when  an  administrative  problem 
arose  at  2 a.  m.?  How  many  of 
us  would  continue  on  duty  long 
after  hours  rather  than  permit 
some  other  tired  person  to  do  so? 
How  many  of  us  would  continue 
at  our  desk  even  while  sick  in 
mind  and  body?  It  is  fitting  for 
all  of  us,  putting  aside  lesser  tri- 
vialities and  the  petty  and  annoy- 
ing personal  conflicts,  to  diligently 
recall  the  many  constructive  ac- 
complishments that  transpired  un- 
der her  regime.  To  be  able  to  pro- 
duce an  institution  such  as  this 
that  has  lived  through  these  years 
holding  as  high  an  esteem  among 
the  hospitals  of  this  state  is  not 
the  work  of  one  individual  entirely, 
but  it  does  necessitate  the  effort 
of  one  individual  to  coordinate  all 
the  convergent  and  divergent  for- 
ces into  one  forward  thrust.  As 
superintendent.  Miss  Cook  was 
such  a thrust.  With  tireless,  un- 
selfish, uncompromising,  un- 
waivering  toil,  she  strove  to  make 
this  hospital  an  institution  where 
the  patient  could  be  assured  of 
good  nursing  care  and  good  med- 
ical care  in  an  atmosphere  re- 
moved from  the  abruptness  of 
large  institutions  and  surrounded 
by  the  kindness  of  the  person's 
own  home.  Her  motto  could  eas- 


ily have  been  "A  hospital  but  still 
your  home."  Miss  Cook  left  a 
challenge  to  the  citizens  of  Mel- 
rose, to  the  hospital,  and  to  the 
doctors.  May  we  all  be  able  to 
meet  this  challenge  by  holding  to 
her  ideals  of  a hospital  sufficient- 
ly efficient  to  perform  its  duties 
well  and  economically  without 
sacrificing  the  human  interests  of 
the  patient." 

The  Melrose  Free  Press 
4/27/47 

Public  Relations  in  Nursing 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
assistance  and  you  enrich  your 
experience  by  association  with 
other  leaders  in  the  community — 
with  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
teachers,  social  workers.  The  end 
result  is  that  you  are  accorded  a 
more  intelligent  and  friendly  re- 
ception when  you  take  your  prob- 
lems to  these  same  groups  of 
people  for  help. 

— From  the  article  by  Jean  Henderson, 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  Au- 
gust 1947. 

CORRECTIONS 

The  title  of  the  article  on  page 
20,  by  Margaret  Reilly  (1916) 
should  have  read,  "Agency- 
Initiated  Treatment  of  a Potentially 
Delinquent  Boy".  In  the  same  ar- 
ticle, page  25,  "venerable  dis- 
eases" should  have  been  "vene- 
real diseases". 

A letter  dated  September  18, 
1947  from  Rowena  Belden  (1928) 
reads  as  follows:  "As  Mark  Twain 
said,  'All  reports  of  my  death 
including  this  one,  grossly  ex- 
aggerated.' " 

Please  refer  to  page  83  Septem- 
ber, 1947  QUARTERLY' 

The  editors  regret  exceedingly 
this  error.  The  announcement 
should  have  been  for  Rowene  B. 
Barton  (1934)  and  which  appears 
in  this  issue. 
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“DEAR  EDITOR” 
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This  page  is  set  aside  for  the  readers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 
Send  us  your  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  on  any  phase  of  nursing  or  your  alumnae 
association  which  you  think  deserves  to  be  aired.  This 
page  is  to  be  a round  table  for  the  discussion  of  ideas 
that,  we  hope,  will  help  our  alumnae  wherever  they  are. 
If  you  have  any  questions  send  them  in,  too.  But  be  sure 
to  sign  your  name.  We  will  not  use  your  name  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,  but  we  cannot  publish  anonymous  letters. 
— The  Editors. 


Dear  Editor: 

You  are  certainly  giving  us  all 
plenty  of  "meaty"  articles.  We 
should  become  well-informed  in 
spite  of  errors  in  printing.  More 
power  to  you!  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 

My  husband  and  I were,  espe- 
cially, interested  in  the  "Delin- 
quent Boy"  article.  My  husband 
is  a Juvenile  Probation  Officer  in 
the  busy  Robury  Court.  He  has 
often  mentioned  the  need  for  such 
a study  in  that  district.  He  has, 
also,  expressed  the  wish  to  follow 
up  100  cases  as  carefully  as  was 
done  during  the  Cambridge-Som- 
erville  Youth  Study.  He  feels  that 
many  more  could  be  guided  with 
more  individual  attention  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  system. 
We  were  both  happy  to  learn 
that  specialized  schools  for  these 
boys  were  being  planned  and, 
especially,  that  the  Wayside  Inn 
School  has  been  given  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Ford  Estate.  My 
husband  has  spoken,  often,  of 
the  need  for  such  schools  when 
the  reform  school  is  not  the  answer. 
We  will  look  forward  to  hearing 
more  about  this  project.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  possible  to  discuss  the 
program  with  Peg  Reilly. 

L.F.W.U935) 


Dear  Editor: 

Ever  since  the  QUARTERLY  has 
had  its  "face  lifted"  and  assumed 
its  new  design  and  character,  I 
have  intended  to  write  you.  I 
think  you,  your  co-workers,  and 
all  the  nurses  who  have  conrtib- 
uted  in  the  past  and  who  will  con- 
tinue to  give  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  this  worthy  enterprise 
are  to  be  commended.  I think  the 
QUARTERLY  has  become  a truly 
informative  and  interesting  voice 
for  all  the  M.G.H.  Nurse  Alumnae. 

Dora  S.  Langley  (1934) 

Editor's  note: — We  are  happy  to 
pass  on  these  kind  words  to  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to 
make  the  QUARTERLY,  at  least 
in  essence,  what  we  want  it  to  be. 
It  may  interest  our  readers  that 
the  editors  received  only  these 
two  letters  of  commendation,  but 
87  readers  called  our  attention  to 
the  errors  either  by  telephone, 
letter  or  to  us  personally.  We  are 
sorry  for  the  errors  which  appear 
no  matter  how  we  try.  Our  hearts 
are  warmed,  and  it  makes  us  want 
to  work  even  harder  for  you, 
when  you  tell  us  that  you  like 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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HAVE  YOU  PAID  YOUR  ALUMNAE  DUES  YET? 


" The  most  authentic  witnesses 
of  any  man's  character  are  those 
who  know  him  in  his  own  family, 
and  see  him  without  any  restraint 
or  rule  but  such  as  he  voluntarily 
prescribes  for  himself 

— Samuel  Johnson 


What  we  are  is  God's  gift  to  us; 
what  we  become  is  our  gift  to 
God. 

— Emerson 


WHEN  GOD  WAS  VERY  NEAR 

As  a young  nurse  on  the  children's  ward,  I found  myself  faced,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  necessity  of  spending  part  of  my  Christmas  Day 
away  from  home.  I spent  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  morning  with 
my  family,  but  by  Christmas  noon  I was  on  my  way  back  to  the  hospital 
and  feeling  a little  sorry  for  myself. 

I cannot  remember  exactly  what  time  it  happened.  We  were  putting 
our  small  patients  to  bed.  From  the  distance  we  heard  the  ever  im- 
pressive sound  of  Christmas  carols.  The  children  were  very  restless  as 
a result  of  visitors  from  home.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  was  crying 
lustily. 

The  music  came  nearer.  "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night;  all  is  calm,  all 
is  bright  ..."  I picked  up  one  of  the  children  and  went  into  the  corridor 
to  listen.  Gradually  the  crying  ceased  and  by  the  time  the  carollers  had 
reached  the  ward  the  silence  of  the  song  had  quieted  every  baby. 

This  simple  experience  had  a profound  effect  on  me,  too.  I cannot 
explain  it.  I know  only  that  I seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  completely 
out  of  myself  and  the  immediate  problems.  Heavenly  voices  were  sing- 
ing, and — God  was  very  near. 

Marion  Roope  Helbig  (1931) 
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way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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At  The  Autumn  Dance 


M.G.H.  NEWS 

Are  you  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital?  There  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  up  to  date  than 
by  subscribing  to  The  News.  The 
News  is  published  in  the  Ar- 
chives office.  Subscription  to  The 
News  is  $2.00  a year.  Send  your 
subscription  today.  Make  your 
check  payable  to  The  News,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital. 


All  real  and  wholesome  enjoy- 
ments possible  to  man  have  been 
just  as  possible  to  him  since  first 
he  was  made  of  the  earth  as  they 
are  now;  and  they  are  possible  to 
him  chiefly  in  peace.  To  watch 
the  corn  grow,  and  the  blossoms 
set;  to  draw  hard  each  breath  over 
ploughshare  or  spade;  to  read,  to 
think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray — 
these  are  the  things  that  make 
men  happy. 

— John  Ruskin 


FOR  YOUR  CALENDAR  — ALUMNAE  MEETINGS 

JANUARY  27,  1948 

Mr  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
will  outline  the  program  for  the  blind  in  this  state. 

FEBRUARY  24,  1948— STUDENT  NURSES'  NIGHT 

Grayce  Burns,  Graphologist,  will  tell  you  what  is  revealed  in  your 
handwriting. 

MARCH  30,  1948 

An  Easter  Bazaar.  More  details  about  this  later.  Meantime,  if  you 
are  asked  to  help  we  know  you  won't  fail  us. 

Mary  Maloney  (1942) 
Chairman 

Program  Committee 
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THIS  IS  A MESSAGE  TO  YOU  ! ! ! 


We  know  that  you  like  to  keep  abreast  of  nursing 
and  other  activities  that  affect  your  health  and  your 
happiness. 

IF  YOU  ARE 


— a mother,  we  want  to  know  how  being  an  MGH 
alumna  makes  you  a BETTER  mother 

— a leader  in  your  community  health  and  betterment 
activities,  we  are  interested  in  what  you  are  doing 

— a private  duty  nurse,  who  thinks  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  in  a special  way  in  what  you  do — or  if  there 
are  some  things  that  should  be  ironed  out,  we’ll  lend  an  ear 

— a staff  nurse,  we  want  to  know  from  YOU  how 
staff  nursing  can  be  made  more  satisfying  to  you  as  an 
individual 

— any  nurse,  who  has  any  suggestions  about  how 
nursing  can  be  what  you  thought  it  was  when  you  first 
set  your  starry  eyes  on  the  Bulfinch  dome  ....  if  you  like 
everything  about  nursing  we  want  to  hear  about  it  ...  . 
if  you  now  are  one  of  those  nurses  who  has  left  nursing 
we’d  like  to  know  what  made  you  unhappy  and  caused 
you  to  leave. 

This  is  YOUR  Quarterly.  It  is  the  voice  of  every  individual 
alumna  member  wherever  YOU  happen  to  be,  whatever  YOU 
happen  to  be  doing.  What  YOU  do  and  what  YOU  think  affects 
us  as  well  as  it  affects  YOU  and  we  think  it  is  important  that  YOU 
be  heard.  Why  not  write  the  editors  today!  ! ! We  won’t  print  your 
name  unless  you  wish  it,  but  it’s  cricket  to  sign  your  name  so  that  we 
will  know  that  you  stand  back  of  your  convictions. 
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CALLING  ALL  ALUMNAE 


Alumnae  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Great  Lawrence!! 

There's  been  some  interest  in 
starting  an  M.G.H.  Club  here.  Will 
all  those  who  want  to  join  us  get 
in  touch  with  either  of  the  follow- 
ing alumnae: 

Marie  Smith  Hamilton  (1929) 

14  Strathmore  Rd. 

Methuen — Telephone  23696 
or 

Virginia  Watts  Clark  (1942) 

3 Roseland  St. 

Methuen — Telephone  20781 

EVERY  ALUMNAE  FROM 
EVERY  CLASS! 

Will  you  do  something  for  your 
class,  for  your  alumnae  associa- 
tion and  for  your  school,  please! 
A new  GRAY  BOOK  is  due  to  come 
out  soon.  Our  address  file  is  very 
much  out  of  date!  We  want  to 
get  out  an  up-to-date  GRAY  BOOK. 
We  want,  also,  to  have  a com- 
plete and  up-to-date  mailing  list. 
The  School  of  Nursing  is  having 
it's  75th  Anniversary  in  1948  and 
we  want  to  let  all  our  graduates 
know  what  plans  we  have  for  a 
celebration.  We  are  counting  on 
you  to  send  us  all  the  addresses 
for  all  the  the  alumnae  with  whom 
you  are  in  communication,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  members  of 
the  Alumnae  Association.  Won't 
you  make  out  your  list  and  mail 
it  today  to: 

M.G.H.  Alumnae  Directory 
P.O.  Box  156 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

It  is  so  important  for  a woman  to 
be  a person. 

— Florence  Nightingale 


ALL  CLASSES  THAT  WANT  TO 
MAKE  PLANS  FOR  A RE- 
UNION IN  1948!! 

It  is  not  too  early  to  start  making 
plans  for  getting  together  next 
June  during  the  75th  Anniversary 
celebration  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. No  date  has  yet  been  set  but 
it  will  be  in  June — another  Home 
Coming  combined  with  the  75th 
Anniversary  celebration.  We  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  addresses 
for  the  members  of  your  classes. 
But  read  under  the  News  of  the 
Classes  how  Madeline  M.  Lusk 
did  it  for  1924,  after  the  class  had 
been  dormant  and  inactive  for  23 
years.  You  can  do  it,  too,  by  using 
the  same  methods  if  you  keep  at 
it.  And,  when  you  get  the  addres- 
ses help  us  out  by  sending  yours 
to  the  M.G.H.  Alumnae  Directory, 
P.O.  Box  156,  M.G.H.,  Boston  14. 
Thanksalot!!! 

CLASS  OF  1942 

Norma  Nesmith  Holt,  120  River- 
view  Street,  Brockton  26,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  agreed  to  act  as 
your  class  secretary.  Won't  you 
write  to  her,  send  all  addresses 
of  those  in  your  class  with  whom 
you  are  in  communication — and 
she  wants  news  about  you,  too, 
for  future  issues  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. 

Manners  are  of  more  importance 
than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  great 
measure,  the  laws  depend.  The 
law  touches  us  but  here  and  there, 
and  now  and  then.  Manners  are 
what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or 
purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize 
or  refine  us,  by  a constant,  steady, 
uniform,  insensible  operation,  like 
that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in. 

■ — Edmund  Burke 
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STRUCTURE  STUDY  ...  up  to  the  minute  facts 

REPORT  ON  ANA  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  MEETING 
SEPTEMBER  13-14,  1947  — CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


IT  WAS  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  ANA  House 
of  Delegates  on  September  13 
and  14  in  Chicago,  as  a delegate 
for  Massachusetts,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  M.G.H.  Nurses' 
Alumnae  Association. 

This  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  "off"  year  between  the  regu- 
lar Biennial  Conventions,  was 
called  in  accordance  with  a vote 
of  the  1946  House  of  Delegates  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  considering 
the  Structure  Study  Report  made 
by  the  Rich  Associates  and  the 
recommendations  in  regard  to  it 
after  a year's  study. 

The  meeting  was  an  extremely 
lively  one,  for  reasons  which  are 
perhaps  familiar  but  which  I will 
review  so  as  to  make  the  action 
at  the  meeting  intelligible. 

The  Rich  Associates  who  made 
the  survey  of  our  organization 
structure  recommended  that  a 
joint  committee  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  six  organiza- 
tions be  appointed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Structure  Report  and 
propose  necessary  changes,  next 
steps,,  etc.  However,  the  ANA 
House  of  Delegates  at  the  Septem- 
ber 1946  convention  somehow 
was  led  into  voting  rather  hastily 
for  a separate  ANA  study  com- 
mittee, and  voting  to  prohibit  the 
ANA  representatives  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  the  other  five  organ- 
izations agreed  to  form.  This 
meant  that  no  financial  contribu- 
tion was  made  by  the  ANA  to  the 
v/ork  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
that  two  separate  analyses  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  much 
to  the  confusion  of  nurses  in  the 
states  and  districts;  and  that  cer- 


tain contradictory  recommenda- 
tions were  sent  to  the  states  by 
the  two  committees. 

Amalgamation  of  organizations 
is  never  a simple  thing.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  each  of 
the  six  national  organizations  had 
come  into  being  to  serve  a special 
function.  The  League  of  Nursing 
Education  (under  another  name) 
was  the  first,  established  to  pro- 
mote nursing  education.  The  ANA 
which  has  become  the  largest  in 
numbers,  was  formed  to  deal  with 
certain  basic  matters  common  to 
all  nurses,  such  as  protective  leg- 
islation, promotion  of  the  profes- 
sional status  of  nurses,  sound 
standards,  etc.  The  NOPHN  came 
later  to  develop  all  phases  of 
public  health  nursing  service,  the 
Industrial  Nursing  Association  to 
promote  better  industrial  nursing 
service,  and  so  on,  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Nursing,  and  the  Association  of 
Colored  Graduate  Nurses. 

In  considering  a reorganization 
of  our  structure,  it  was  logical 
that  the  functions  of  all  of  these 
six  organizations  should  be  ade- 
quately represented,  so  that  their 
essential  values  could  be  safely 
integrated  into  whatever  new 
plan  was  adopted.  What  we  were 
aiming  toward  was  more  efficient 
machinery  to  help  make  ade- 
quate nursing  service  of  all  kinds 
available  to  the  community,  and 
to  promote  the  preparation  and 
welfare  of  all  nurses. 

The  1153  delegates  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  this  fall  represented 
all  48  states,  Hawaii,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Freedmen's.  Each 
of  the  51  constituencies  presented 
a brief  report,  testifying  to  active 
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interest  in  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion structure.  Over  and  over 
again  these  reports  contained  such 
statements  as: 

We  are  not  ready  to  decide 
what  change  should  be  made. 

The  study  of  the  subject  should 
continue  through  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee with  full  and  active  partici- 
pation of  the  ANA  and  the  other 
organizations,  and  financial  sup- 
port from  all. 

The  present  district-state-nation- 
al relationship  should  be  retained. 

Professional  matters  must  be  in 
the  control  of  the  profession. 

We  are  undecided  about  the 
place  of  the  non-nurse  lay  mem- 
ber. 

Further  study  should  be  given 
to  the  place  of  the  auxiliary  work- 
er. 

Some  variation  of  Plan  I or 
Plan  II  seems  possible,  with  modi- 
fications. 

We  want  united  planning  to 
precede  united  action,  but  we 
need  more  time. 

Two  states  only,  Arizona  and 
Ohio,  stated  with  finality  that  they 
endorsed  all  recommendations  of 
the  ANA  Structure  Analysis  Com- 
mittee. 

Very  briefly  the  main  ANA 
Committee's  recommendations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Plan  I and  Plan  II  should  be 
rejected;  the  ANA  Board  should 
call  a joint  meeting  of  the  Boards 
of  the  other  agencies  to  explore 
ways  of  carrying  on  a program 
of  united  action  and  plan  for 
study  of  certain  problem  areas; 
the  profession  should  retain  con- 
trol of  its  own  activities;  the  ANA 
should  study  its  own  structure 
and  program.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  briefly 
summarized  called  for:  continua- 
tion of  a joint  committee  with  ac- 
tive representation  from  all  six 


organizations  and  equitabile  fi- 
nancial support;  control  of  all 
strictly  professional  matters  by 
the  profession,  in  whatever  or- 
ganization is  finally  established, 
and  some  provision  for  quali- 
fied non-nurse  members;  sub- 
committees to  consider  certain 
possible  structural  changes  which 
could  be  put  into  effect  fairly 
soon,  such  as  (a)  closer  tie-up  be- 
tween the  educational  and  service 
agencies,  NLNE,  ACSN,  NOPHN, 
(b)  steps  toward  absorption  of  the 
NACGN  into  the  ANA,  (c)  best 
relationship  of  the  AAIN  to  the 
other  organizations,  (d)  the  early 
formation  of  a National  Academy; 
also  a subcommittee  to  study  the 
place  of  the  auxiliary  worker. 

The  ANA  Board  of  Directors 
also  presented  a resolution  which 
was  never  given  to  us  in  print, 
so  I do  not  know  the  exact  con- 
tent of  it,  but  it  asked  that  we 
vote  now  that  the  ANA  remain 
the  overall  nurses'  organization, 
initiating  plans  for  the  integration 
of  the  other  organizations  with  it. 

All  of  these  state  opinions  and 
recommendations,  together  with 
eight  from  the  ANA  committee, 
and  11  from  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  one  from  the  ANA  Board  of 
Directors  were  referred  to  a Reso- 
lutions Committee  to  be  sorted 
and  arranged  and  presented  to  the 
Delegates  for  final  vote. 

When  it  came  time  for  voting, 
there  was  obvious  conflict  be- 
tween the  recommendations  of  the 
ANA  committee  and  Board  and  the 
many  expressions  from  the  floor. 
Therefore,  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion which  resulted  in  only  a 
few  formal  votes,  but  these  rep- 
resented the  majority  opinion  of 
delegates  from  all  corners  of  the 
country  who  had  a chance  for 
full  discussion  of  the  issues. 
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It  was  voted:  1.  that  a joint 
committee  continue  the  study  of 
our  overall  structure  with  free  and 
active  participation  by  the  ANA 
representatives  with  those  of  the 
other  five  organizations. 

2.  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  ANA  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate their  share  of  funds  to  the 
work  of  this  Joint  Committee. 

3.  that  the  personnel  and  size 
of  the  Joint  Committee  be  deter- 
mined at  the  meeting  of  the  Boards 
of  all  six  organizations,  to  be 
called  by  the  ANA  before  the 
middle  of  November. 

4.  that  action  on  the  resolution 
of  the  ANA  Board  of  Directors  be 
postponed  until  the  Biennial  in 
1948. 

Since  there  was  not  time  to  take 
up  the  other  detailed  resolutions, 
they  were  all  referred,  by  vote  of 


the  House,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
for  consideration.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  group  that 
they  would  like  a progress  re- 
port at  least,  or  perhaps  even 
some  concrete  proposals  from  the 
Joint  Committee  at  the  next  Bi- 
ennial Convention. 

Now  we  know  that  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Committee  should  go  on, 
in  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
groups,  and  that  these  joint  efforts 
to  improve  our  machinery  will 
need  continued  support.  Whatever 
may  develop  in  the  end,  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  gave  evidence  that 
there  are  thousands  of  nurses  who 
care  about  their  profession  and 
its  effective  place  in  the  useful 
services  of  this  country,  and  who 
can  make  the  democratic  process 
work,  if  they  are  alert  and  in- 
formed and  have  the  opportunity. 

Katharine  E.  Peirce  (1921) 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The  reports  from  the  various 
states,  on  the  Structure  Study,  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association  in  Chicago 
indicated  that,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nursing  profession,  nurses  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  had  given  time  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  is- 
sues which  face  the  profession  to- 
day in  the  structure  of  our  nursing 
organizations. 

Over  and  over  again  the  rec- 
ommendation came  for  continued 
study  and  more  time  before  a 
final  plan  is  accepted.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  reports  and  from  ac- 
tion taken  later  on,  there  seemed 


to  be  a united  desire  to  preserve 
the  district  to  state  to  nation  re- 
lationship in  whatever  structure  is 
evolved. 

The  points  that  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again  were: 

1.  We  must  have  unity  within 
the  profession.  We  must  secure 
adequate  nursing  service  for  the 
country.  The  responsibility  for 
this  rests  with  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

2.  We  must  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  lay 
persons  in  our  organization. 

3.  We  must  give  consideration 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  practical 
nurse  in  whatever  structure  is 
evolved. 

4.  We  must  insure  some  way  of 


HAVE  YOU  PAID  YOUR  ALUMNAE  DUES  YET? 
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recognizing  nurses'  accomplish- 
ments. The  National  Academy, 
probably,  is  the  answer  to  this. 

5.  Repeatedly  there  was  a plea 
for  ANA  members  to  be  given 
the  power  to  participate  and  to 
vote  while  serving  on  the  Joint 
Committee  for  Structure. 

Miss  Densford  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bernays,  Public  Rela- 
tions Consultant  for  the  ANA,  felt 
that  the  issues  should  be  faced. 
He  said  that  many  plans  have 
been  discussed  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  state  issues  and  de- 
cide which  were  the  larger  issues. 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  a united 
front?  Do  we  want  a bigger  ANA 
in  which  a united  front  can  be 
developed?  Do  we  want  to  make  a 
new  organization  of  the  six  or- 
ganizations, and  when  shall  the 
decision  be  made — today  or  in 
June? 

Miss  Janet  Geister  commented 
briefly,  and  I think  her  comments 
were  directly  in  line  with  what 
those  of  us  who  were  present  had 
been  thinking.  She  stated  that 


nursing  had  a million  dollars  in 
the  bank.  Represented  by  the 
thinking  of  nurses  all  over  the 
country,  she  felt  that  if  the  ex- 
penditure of  $30,000  had  jolted  all 
of  us  to  so  much  activity,  it  was 
certainly  worth  a million  dollars 
or  even  more  to  the  profession. 
She  summarized  the  reports  of 
the  states  and  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  reports  represented 
unprecedented  thought  for  the  fu- 
ture of  nursing  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  24  delegates  repre- 
senting Massachusetts  nurses.  We 
were  uninstructed  and  free  to  vote 
as  we  saw  fit.  We  tried  hard  to 
consider  what  was  best,  not  for 
the  ANA,  NOPHN,  the  League  or 
any  other  organization  that  was 
involved,  but  what  seemed  best 
in  this  changing  world  for  nurses 
and  nursing. 

From  the  report  to  District  No. 
5,  M.S.N.A.  at  its  September  meet- 
ing by  Dorothy  S.  Hayward.  Mrs. 
Hayward  is  Nurse  Consultant  for 
the  Greater  Boston  Nursing  Coun- 
cil. 


Sick  Relief  Association 

Miriam  Huggard,  Treasurer 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Dear  Miss  Huggard: 

Please  send  me  information  about  how  I may  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

Name  Class  

Maiden  name  

Address  

City  Zone  State  

The  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  also  welcomes 
gifts,  memorials  and  legacies. 
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ifletnber 


Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  "meant  to" 
join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't  gotten 
around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  the  enclosed 
application  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  member- 
ship this  year! 
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The  First  of  the  Alumnae  Class  Enterprises  . . . 
Stockings  and  the  Class  of  1929 

There  are  three  basic  kinds  of  stockings:  silk , rayon  and  nylon.  The 
kind  of  stockings  YOU  are  interested  in  are  those  that  cost  YOU  less  and  last 
the  longest — and  DUTY  STOCKINGS  are  what  we  are  talking  about. 

The  kind  WE  are  interested  in  are  the  ones  that  you  will  buy  from  us  so 
that  our  class  can  raise  $75.00  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 

We  found  some  really  good  stockings.  But,  we  cannot  truthfully  tell  you 
that  we  can  solve  all  your  stocking  problems  and  save  you  money,  too.  We 
can  honestly  say  that  if  you  will  spend  3c  for  a stamp,  we  can  save  you 
whatever  it  costs  you  in  carfare  to  go  get  them  yourself,  plus  whatever  price 
you  put  on  your  time  per  hour,  not  to  mention  the  wear  and  tear  on  yourself. 
We  estimate  that  at  pretty  nearly  the  price  of  an  additional  pair  of  stockings. 
I am  sure  that  you  will  agree. 

Choose  your  white  duty  stockings  from  the  following: 

White  rayon  3 pair  for  $2.89 

White  nylon  3 pair  for  $4.49 

A special  NURSES'  NYLON  KANTRUN  that  WILL  NOT  RUN  and  that 
includes  a REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE.  3 pair  for  $6.36. 

Orders  taken  for  3 pair  only.  Mailed  prepaid  anywhere  in  continental 
United  States. 


VIENO  T.  JOHNSON 
24  Concord  Avenue 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Please  send  me pair  stockings  @ for  3 pair.  Size 

I enclose  in  full  payment. 

I enclose  $1.00  for  each  three  pair.  I will  pay  the  postman  the  balance, 
plus  a small  C.O.D.  charge. 

Name  

Street  

City  State  

■ ■ 
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Abigail  Norris  (1934) 
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Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 


DO  YOU  JUST  BELONG? 

Are  you  an  active  member, 

The  kind  that's  liked  so  well. 

Or  are  you  just  contented  with 
The  badge  on  your  lapel? 

Do  you  attend  the  meetings  and 
Mingle  with  the  croft, 

Or  do  you  stay  at  home 
And  criticize  and  laugh? 

Say,  do  you  take  an  active  part 
To  help  the  work  along, 

Or  are  you  satisfied  to  be 
The  kind  that  " just  belong ." 

Do  you  lend  a helping  hand 
Of  your  own  accord, 

Or  leave  the  work  to  just  a few 
And  criticize  the  Board. 

We've  g uite  a program  scheduled 
That  we're  sure  you've  heard 
about. 

And  we'll  appreciate  it,  if  you'll 
Come  and  help  us  out. 

Come  to  the  meetings,  help 
With  a hand  and  heart. 

Don’t  be  "just  a member,"  but  . . . 
Take  an  active  part. 

— Anonymous 


ALUMNAE  ENTERPRISES 

INDIVIDUAL  ALUMNAE  MEM- 
BERS OR  CLASS  GROUPS  who 
are  interested  in  raising  money 
for  the  ENDOWMENT  FUND  for 
your  respective  classes. 

If  you  have  time  and  energy 
but  no  ideas  we  can  supply  the 
latter.  Write  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  Committee,  Vieno  T.  John- 
son, Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  156, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston  14. 


HAVE  YOU  SENT  YOUR  ADDRESSES  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  DIRECTORY? 
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A PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  ANSWERS 
MISS  GRETA  PALMER 


RECENTLY  the  nursing  profes- 
sion was  jolted  out  of  its  usual 
complacency  by  an  article 
which  in  many  words  and  dramat- 
ic phrases,  lamented  the  lack  of 
private  duty  nurses.  That  article, 
entitled  "What  Happens  When 
Trained  Nurses  Won't  Nurse  the 
Sick?",  was  written  by  Greta  Pal- 
mer for  the  December,  1947  issue 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Within  the  nursing  group,  there 
is  no  need  to  defend  our  profes- 
sion. We,  too,  have  had  to  face 
the  discrepancies  which  the  nurse 
shortage  has  caused.  I should 
like,  however,  to  bring  to  the  fore 
a few  pertinent  facts  as  seen  by  a 
Public  Nurse  whose  group  was 
attacked  in  Miss  Palmer's  pages. 

Public  Health  Nurses  are  avail- 
able in  most  cities  and  in  many 
rural  areas  to  give  bedside  care 
to  those  ill  in  their  homes.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  hospital  beds  (and  this 
shortage  has  not  been  caused  en- 
tirely by  a dearth  of  nurses),  the 
Visiting  Nurse  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  all  types  of  skilled 
care.  Her  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy, anatomy,  pediatrics  and 
other  special  studies  now  required 
in  the  technical  training  of  the 
student  nurse  has  been  a god- 
send when  Johnnie  was  discharg- 
ed from  the  hospital  with  a broken 
arm  still  in  its  cast  or  when  that 
lady  with  the  complicated  dress- 
ing went  home  too  soon  because 
she  was  concerned  over  the  wel- 
fare of  her  family.  And  it  is  that 
same  nurse  who,  understanding 
the  problem  of  the  restless  child 
and  the  worried  mother,  put  to  use 
her  knowledge  of  Diversional 


Therapy  to  contribute  toward  the 
Mental  Hygiene  of  her  patients. 
The  study  of  this  same  Diversional 
Therapy,  in  a simple  form,  is  also 
a part  of  the  nurse's  education. 

We  must  admit  that  we  can- 
not fill  the  place  of  the  nurse  who 
spends  twenty-four  hours  a day 
in  the  home,  but  the  Public  Health 
Nurse  has  long  recognized  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  lay  person  in 
caring  for  the  sick.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  patients'  families 
have  true  desires  to  help  their 
loved  ones  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  District  Nurse  teaches,  by  dem- 
onstration, the  essentials  of  good 
nursing  care  while  she  herself 
carries  out  the  more  complicated 
treatments.  This  means  that  many 
acutely  ill  patients  receive  ex- 
cellent care  in  their  own  homes 
for  a much  lower  price  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  a full-time 
nurse;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
means  that  a nurse  is  released  for 
service  elsewhere. 

The  old  saying,  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of 
cure,"  was  never  truer.  In  our 
field,  we  are  as  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  illness  as  we  are 
in  its  cure.  The  effect  of  a well- 
conducted  illness-prevention  cam- 
paign upon  the  nurse  shortage 
goes  without  saying.  But  its  far- 
reaching  effect  in  the  prevention 
of  crippling  diseases  and  the  sub- 
sequent hardships  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  Teaching  in  this 
regard  is  frequently  carried  on 
while  the  nurse  is  in  the  home 
giving  bedside  care.  Or  it  may 
be  done  in  the  schools.  Surely, 
all  America  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  school  nurse  whose 
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responsibility  it  is  to  help  instill 
in  the  minds  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration the  principles  of  the  hy- 
giene of  living. 

Many  of  Miss  Palmer's  remarks 
were  directed  toward  the  nursing 
administration  which,  she  says, 
so  enhances  the  fields  of  adminis- 
tration and  teaching  that  young 
nurses  soon  look  with  disdain  on 
good,  old-fashioned  bedside  care. 

For  some  time,  the  Public  Health 
group  has  put  special  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  the  expert 
bedside  nurse  as  the  "backbone" 
of  the  profession.  She  is  the  one 
who  demonstrates  actual  care  in 
the  field  to  the  nursing  students. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  increase 
her  pay  as  she  assumes  more 
responsibilities  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  that  reason  for  the  bedside 
nurse  to  feel  she  must,  of  neces- 
sity, strive  for  a supervisory  posi- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  the 
Public  Health  group  cares  for 
many  of  the  chronically  ill  and 
the  aged  unable  to  care  for  their 
own  needs.  They  conduct  clinics 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  tubercu- 

The  GRAY  BOOK  and  your  ALUMNAE  DIRECTORY 

Nineteen  alumnae  sent  in  their  lists  of  up-to-date  addresses  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  in  communication.  Thank  you  very  much. 
But  there  are  over  three  thousand  graduates  of  the  M.G.H.  School  of 
Nursing  and  it  is  going  to  take  a long  time  to  find  every  one  of  them 
and  to  give  them  all  addresses.  It  has  been  customary  to  publish  the 
GRAY  BOOK  every  ten  years.  The  next  one  is  due  to  come  out  in  1950. 
If  we  seem  a long  time  in  getting  an  ALUMNAE  DIRECTORY  up  to 
date  and  a GRAY  BOOK  published  won't  you  bear  with  us.  We  are 
volunteers  with  many  other  duties.  That  is  why  we  are  starting  so  far 
ahead  of  time.  Nineteen  of  you  have  made  a good  start  toward  getting 
our  lists  up  to  date.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  won't 
you  do  so  today.  Mail  your  lists  to  Alumnae  Directory,  P.O.  Box  156, 
M.G.H. , Boston  14. 

May  we  say  thank  you  to  all  those  who  have  written  to  us  to  date. 
It  is  quite  impossible — even  though  we  desire  to  do  so — to  write  each 
of  you  separately. 


losis.  They  help  the  doctors  in 
supervision  of  infants.  Many  of 
them  are  employed  by  the  Red 
Cross,  teaching  home  nursing  and 
helping  to  train  the  invaluable 
Nurses'  Aides. 

Again,  I say  that  we  do  not 
replace  the  twenty-four  hour  nurse 
in  the  home  or  the  private  duty 
nurse  in  the  hospital.  We  do, 
however,  do  general  bedside  nurs- 
ing in  the  homes  and  we  do  train 
student  nurses  to  do  it  as  well. 
Furthermore,  we  teach  the  basic 
rudiments  of  this  care  to  many 
capable  families  thus  making 
them  more  self-reliant  in  these  re- 
spects. The  gap  between  the 
"bedside"  and  "office"  nurses  is 
being  bridged  in  the  field,  thus 
making  the  position  of  the  bed- 
side nurse  more  attractive.  Isn't 
it  better  in  most  cases  to  spread 
scarce  nursing  service  over  a 
larger  area  by  using  the  laity  for 
the  unskilled  positions  than  to  al- 
lot it  exclusively  to  the  very  few 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  a pri- 
vate duty  nurse? 

—RUTH  BARTLETT  (1942) 
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GREATER  BOSTON  NURSING 
COUNCIL 

There  has  been  a succession  of 
birthday  observances  over  the 
years — tercentenaries,  sesquicen- 
tennials  and  centenaries — as  the 
settlements  and  the  institutions  of 
our  country  have  paused  at  va- 
rious chronologic  vantage  points 
to  view  the  achievements  of  their 
past.  A local  youngster  now  calls 
attention  to  the  accomplishments 
of  its  first  decade  of  life. 

The  Greater  Boston  Nursing 
Council,  although  organized  as 
the  Community  Nursing  Council 
on  November  17,  1937,  had  its 
actual  beginning  seventeen  years 
earlier  in  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  of  the  Boston 
Health  League  — that  uncannily 
ubiquitous  and  inclusive  organi- 
zation that,  like  the  news  weekly, 
sees  all  and  hears  all.  Interested 
in  being  sure  that  all  groups  in 
the  community  had  adequate 
nursing  care,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Health  Nursing  appointed 
a committee  to  ascertain  the  nurs- 
ing needs  in  Boston  and  the  com- 
munity resources  to  meet  these 
needs.  As  a result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  the 
Community  Nursing  Council 
came  into  being,  becoming  in 
1942  the  Greater  Boston  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service  and  in 
1946  simply  the  Greater  Boston 
Nursing  Council,  under  which 
name  it  now  functions. 

The  activities  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Nursing  Coun- 
cil have  already  been  many  as 
it  arrives  at  its  tenth  birthday.  In 
the  legislative  field,  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, it  has  been  active  in  pro- 
moting legislation  to  make  man- 


datory the  registration  of  nurses 
and  to  regulate  subsidiary  work- 
ers. In  1942  and  1943  it  recruited 
graduate  nurses  for  the  staffing 
of  the  proposed  Army  hotel  hos- 
pitals, which  fortunately  were  not 
needed;  it  did  the  important  work 
of  classifying  nurses  under  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  For  nearly  five  years 
it  has  been  active  in  recruiting 
students  for  the  Greater  Boston 
nursing  schools.  It  has  under- 
taken a number  of  surveys  of 
nursing  services;  it  has  studied 
nurses'  salaries;  it  is  currently 
sponsoring  a committee  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  experience  and 
observation  in  public-health  nurs- 
ing for  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students. 

The  Nursing  Council  will  con- 
tinue to  have  ample  opportunity 
to  make  its  services  felt,  for  the 
difficulties  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  costs  in  the  nursing  field 
continue  in  an  acute  phase.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
organization  ready  to  do  its  share 
in  the  study  of  these  problems. 

— reprinted  from  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE,  237: 
413-414  (Sept.  11),  1947 

o 

HOME  COMING  IN  1948 

The  second  annual  Home  Com- 
ing will  take  place  in  lune,  the 
week  end  of  lune  12th.  The  grad- 
uation is  scheduled  for  Friday  af- 
ternoon, the  eleventh,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  attend  the  first  June 
graduation  for  our  school  may  do 
so.  Save  the  dates.  Details  will 
follow. 


HAVE  YOU  SENT  YOUR  ADDRESSES  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  DIRECTORY? 
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MISS  ROSE  BUTLER  (1905) 

Miss  Rose  Kate  Butler,  who  died 
recently  in  the  Cushing  General 
Hospital,  was  for  twenty  years, 
prior  to  her  retirement  in  Novem- 
ber, executive  director  of  the  Hol- 
yoke Visiting  Nurses'  Association. 

A native  of  Wellesley,  she  was 
born  in  1877,  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward and  Jane  (Griffith)  Butler. 
After  attending  the  schools  in  Wel- 
lesley she  enrolled  in  a two-year 
home  economics  course  in  Bos- 
ton and  then  taught  for  several 
years  in  a girls'  club  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut.  She  joined  the 
class  that  began  their  nurses' 
training  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  1902,  graduating 
in  1905. 

Following  12  years  in  private 
duty.  Miss  Butler  embarked  on  a 
career  of  service  that  was  to  re- 
ward her  with  the  Royal  Red 
Cross  of  the  British  government 
In  1917,  during  the  first  World 
War,  she  went  overseas  with  the 
Harvard  U.S.A.  Base  Hospital  5 
Unit.  A year  later,  on  May  11, 
1918  she  was  appointed  Chief 
Nurse  to  succeed  Miss  Carrie  M. 


Hall,  who  was  detached  to  be  as- 
sistant to  Miss  Julia  Stimson,  Chief 
Nurse  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  France. 

For  her  excellent  service  as 
Chief  Nurse  of  Base  Hospital  5, 
which  worked  with  the  British 
throughout  the  two  years  of  the 
war,  Miss  Butler  was  honored  with 
the  Royal  Red  Cross  of  the  British 
government.  After  she  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  in  April 
of  1919,  she  spent  a year  in  public 
health  nursing  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege and  with  the  Boston  Instruc- 
tive Nursing  Association,  now  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association.  Two 
years  later  she  went  to  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.,  to  organize  a VNA. 
In  January  1928  she  went  to  Hol- 
yoke. 

Miss  Butler  was  a member  of  the 
Holyoke  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  the  Holyoke  Quo- 
ta Club  and  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  She  also  served 
on  the  nursing  committees  of  both 
the  Providence  and  Holyoke  Hos- 
pitals as  well  as  on  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Holyoke  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  the  Holyoke  Pub- 
lic Library. 


"BORDEAUX  BELLES" 

Saturday,  November  the  twen- 
ty-ninth, the  "Bordeaux  Belles" 
met  at  the  home  of  Miss  Alice  O. 
Gorman,  who  was  secretary  to 
Dr.  Cabot,  for  dinner  and  meet- 
ing. 

Twenty-five  members  were 
present,  some  coming  from  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Rosa  Shayeb  Dunaway,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a 
twelve  months  stay  in  Monrovia, 


Liberia,  Africa,  where  her  hus- 
band is  Financial  Advisor  to  The 
President,  entertained  the  group 
with  a graphic  account  of  the  life 
there. 

This  organization  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  women  who  served 
overseas  with  Base  Hospital  No. 
6,  World  War  I,  was  formed  on 
the  "Aurania"  en  route  to  France 
in  July,  1917  and,  although  it  re- 
mained inactive  for  several 
years,  now  holds  dinner  meet- 
ings which  are  well  attended  and 
enjoyed,  twice  a year. 
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ANNABELLA  McCRAE 


1863  - 1948 


We  had  already  gone  to  press,  when  the  news  came  of  the  sudden  death 
of  our  beloved  Miss  McCrae,  on  Sunday  evening,  February  1,  1948 


LT.  COL  DORIS  KNIGHTS 

Lieut.  Colonel  Doris  Knights, 
Chief  Nurse  of  the  6th  General 
Hospital,  died  suddenly  at  her 
home  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
on  January  second.  Miss  Knights, 
a graduate  of  the  School  Nursing 
in  1931,  had  served  for  brief 
periods  as  night  supervisor  and 
Executive  Assistant  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  relief  supervisor  in 
the  Phillips  House  and  executive 
assistant  in  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Interested  primarily  in  the  care 
of  the  patient,  Miss  Knights'  ex- 
perience had  been  for  the  most 
part  in  private  nursing.  That  this 
was  done  largely  at  night,  be- 
cause patients  needed  so  much 
care  at  that  time,  bespeaks  the 
selflessness  evident  in  all  her  per- 
sonal relationships.  Her  hobby 
was  people.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  wide  and  varied 
range  of  her  friends  to  appreciate 
the  many  facets  of  her  character. 
Her  interests  were  multiple  and 
her  zest  for  living  was  contagious. 

The  judgment,  the  high  ideals 
of  workmanship,  the  managerial 
ability  shown  in  her  work  and 
her  deep  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Country  made  her  stand 
out  among  the  alumnae  as  one 
capable  of  carrying  with  honor 
the  great  responsibility  of  Chief 
Nurse  of  the  6th  General  Hos- 
pital. 

That  she  assumed  her  duties  as 
First  Lieutenant  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  Colonel  be- 
fore the  unit  was  deactivated 
speaks  for  her  efficiency.  That 
she  has  left  an  indelible  stamp 
upon  the  nurses  who  worked  with 
her  speaks  for  her  character. 

The  tensions,  the  boredom,  the 
weary  days  of  Army  life,  she  un- 
derstood. The  joys,  the  disap- 


pointments of  work,  she 

shared.  And  because  it  was  her 
way  of  life,  her  honors  she  di- 
vided with  all. 

— Reprinted  from  MGH  NEWS 


NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

From  Class  of  1924: 

La  Verne  Dewar  McEachern 

From  Class  1929 

Elizabeth  Harmon  Savage 
From  Class  1937 

Florence  Davis  Angley 
From  Class  1941 
Jean  Coady  Riley 
From  Class  1942 

Marguerite  Ford  Aurnhammer 
From  Class  1943 
Dorothy  M.  Hansen 
From  Class  1944 
Leslie  M.  Brown 
From  Class  1945 
Virgina  R.  Hartwell 
From  Class  1946 

Elvira  Presentato  DeRosa 
Amy  Pinchbeck 
Pauline  Gendron  Farrell 
From  Class  1947 
Frances  I.  Gilman 
Joan  Allen 
Mary  Jean  Murray 
Dorothy  Ann  Jamrock 
Marjorie  Landers 
Hazel  Lishiness 
Barbara  M.  Grant 
Mary  T.  Gardner 
Elizabeth  M.  Anderson 
Louise  M.  Roberts 
Jean  Finlay  Rogers 
Rina  Battistone  Fisher 
Norma  I.  Dunham 
Martha  L.  Faulkner 
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The  public  today  takes  a far  greater  interest  in  the  nursing  profession  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  The  following  article  by  a well-known  writer  projects  a deep  understand- 
ing of  a student-nurse  problem,  and  illustrates  a mature  and  intelligent  approach  to  it. 


ARE  NURSES  OVERSPECIALIZED? 

ETHEL  L.  DRAKE 


THE  many  corridors  of  the  High 
School  throbbed  like  a bee 
hive  as  hurrying  feet  passed 
into  the  various  classrooms  of 
the  Adult  Evening  School.  But 
there  was  quiet  inside  the  office 
of  the  Counselor  as  the  young 
chestnut-haired  girl  painfully  told 
of  her  problem.  Florence  Hunt 
had  always  wanted  to  be  a nurse. 
As  a s-tudent  nurse  she  had  been 
busy  and  content.  But  now,  in 
her  second  year  of  hospital  duty, 
loneliness  was  a worm  eating 
away  at  the  core  of  her  peace 
of  mind. 

And  then,  one  day,  she  had 
overheard  two  of  the  nurses  she 
was  most  friendly  with  planning 
a party.  Her  name  was  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  answer  that 
had  opened  the  floodgates  of  her 
long  repressed  misery. 

"Oh,  she's  pretty  enough,  and 
she's  a good  nurse,  but  she's 
such  a bore!"  Florence  sensed 
the  impatience  behind  the  words. 
And  thdn,  "I'd  rather  ask  Mary 
Sillson.  She's  a sort  of  a dumb 
bunny,  but  she  is  fun,  and  Jim 
Blake  likes  a good  laugh  on  his 
blind  dates." 

What  was  the  matter  with  her, 
Florence  Hunt  asked  almost  tear- 
fully. She  was  a good,  conscien- 
tious nurse.  She  was  not  bad 
looking  and  she  looked  well  in 
her  clothes,  on  duty  and  off.  But 
she  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  friends.  And,  as  she  came 
from  a distant  city,  her  family 
and  girlhood  friends  far  away, 
she  hardly  saw  or  talked  to  a 
person  outside  the  hospital  walls. 


Mrs.  Gregg,  the  counselor,  an 
expert  in  human  relations,  was 
able  to  show  Florence  where  she 
was  failing  as  a human  being. 
She  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
magic  formula  for  acquiring 
friends  save  the  art  of  interesting 
others  in  ourselves.  But  one  thing 
was  certain.  In  order  to  be  inter- 
esting to  others  we  must  be  in- 
terested in  others  and  in  other 
things  outside  the  narrow  circle 
of  profession  or  home.  Since  Flor- 
ence's environment  and  profes- 
sion were  not  at  fault  (and  how 
fortunate  she  was  in  this!),  in 
order  to  adjust  the  situation  that 
caused  her  so  much  pain,  she 
must  first  readjust  herself.  It  was 
not  solely  the  matter  of  taking 
up  a hobby.  "Hobbies  are  the 
means  not  the  end,"  the  counselor 
emphasized.  Florence  must  ex- 
pand the  horizons  of  her  life, 
climb  over  the  walls  of  her  pro- 
fession and  look  well  and  long 
upon  the  outside  world.  She  must 
learn  to  live  and  living  means 
learning — continued  and  continu- 
ous learning. 

"You  are  a human  being,  Flor- 
ence," she  said,  "before  you  are 
a nurse  and  human  beings  re- 
quire certain  things  for  the  good 
life : a harmonious  joining  of 

work  and  leisure." 

Florence's  problem  is  not  an 
isolated  one  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing. "Professions  develop  a nar- 
rowness and  put  one  in  a groove 
cut  of  which  only  a few  have 
learned  to  crawl."  This  statement 
by  C.  C.  Furnas  in  his  interesting 
book,  The  Next  Hundred  Years , 
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seems  to  be  especially  true  of 
nurses  and  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
specialization  is  to  fit  oneself  for 
the  arduous  task  of  learning  and 
becoming  an  expert  in  a chosen 
field  or  profession.  Danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  nurses 
having  reached  that  end,  stop 
there.  Any  further  work  or  re- 
search is  done  within  the  limits 
of  their  specialty.  They  thereby 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  main 
stream  of  life,  forgetting  that  a 
lack  of  balance  in  their  life  and 
culture  leads  to  a sterile  and  un- 
satisfying social  existence.  Even 
a garden  may  become  an  un- 
lovely sight  if  planned  exclusive- 
ly in  one  type  of  flower.  A mass 
of  iris  or  roses  in  bloom  is  indeed 
a glorious  sight.  But,  out  of  sea- 
son, it  takes  some  other  flower 
plantings  to  cover  up  the  sere 
and  yellowing  foliage. 

A nurse  must  fit  herself  for  the 
experience  of  life  as  well  as  for 
her  profession.  Because  of  the 
cloistered  life  led  by  the  student 
nurse  during  her  intensive  train- 
ing period,  she  is  apt  to  forget 
that  life  outside  goes  on  with  all 
its  unresolved  personal  and  so- 
cial problems.  Her  life  is  bound 
by  rules  and  ukases;  her  social 
life  confined  within  the  hospital 
walls;  her  individuality  and  per- 
sonality restrained  to  a prescrib- 
ed limit  of  expression.  All  this 
leads  to  a schooling  against  al- 
lowing individual  traits  and  pref- 
erences any  headway. 

Anna  Pavlowa,  the  great  dan- 
cer, wrote  that  "To  enter  the 
School  of  the  Imperial  Ballet  is 
to  enter  a convent  whence  frivol- 
ity is  banned  and  where  merci- 
less discipline  reigns."  This 
could  also  be  said  of  the  Nurses 
Training  School.  And  yet  the 


world  beyond  the  hospital  walls 
exists  and  in  time  the  nurse  must 
be  able  to  enter  and  become  a 
part  of  it.  She  must  arrive  at 
some  knowledge  of  herself  and 
her  world  and  what  to  do  about 
both  of  them. 

Regimentation  of  an  extreme 
kind,  such  as  is  often  found  in  the 
nursing  schools  tends  to  sterilize 
the  mental  processes.  Why 
bother  to  think  for  oneself  when 
the  rules  and  regulations  say 
thus  and  so?  Do  what  you  have 
to  do  and  no  more.  Professors 
Sorenson  and  Price  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  found  that  "the 
decline  in  the  mental  abilities  of 
adults  is  functional;  it  results 
from  disuse  and  not  from  organic 
degeneration."  Thus  we  find 
many  nurses,  specialized  in  their 
profession  but  indifferent  to  the 
changing  problems  of  their  time, 
their  minds  inflexibly  held  in  the 
patterns  set  in  their  student  days. 

This  applies  to  medical  nur- 
sing leaders  as  well  as  to  student 
and  graduate  nurses.  As  one 
nurse  acidly  put  it,  "Some  of  our 
top  teachers  haven't  had  a new 
thought  in  twenty-five  years!" 
She  has  returned  to  her  school 
after  six  years  and  "found  the 
same  old  line  being  put  out. 
They  urge  us  to  help  recruit  stu- 
dent nurses  and  speak  of  the 
high  level  of  intelligence  needed, 
yet,  as  Francis  O'Reilly  wrote  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  Trained 
Nurse,  they  are  still  'turning 
down  some  excellent  nurses  sim- 
ply because  they  talk  pay  in- 
creases and  unionization.'  You'd 
think  we'd  disarranged  our  halos 
or  something,  they  are  so  aghast 
at  the  idea  of  our  wanting  better 
working  hours,  better  living  con- 
ditions and  a decent  salary." 

Another  nurse  said,  "I  really 
only  began  to  live  when  I went 
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out  and  took  an  office  job.  My 
contacts  there  showed  me  how 
dull  and  circumscribed  my  life 
had  been.” 

Still  another  nurse  said,  "I  nev- 
er made  friends  while  I was  on 
general  duty.  The  supervisors 
were  cold  and  distant,  and  I nev- 
er seemed  to  be  able  to  find  any 
level  of  interest  with  my  fellow 
nurses.  I never  knew  what  kind 
of  people  they  really  were.  They 
didn't  care  and  I didn't  care.  We 
never  really  talked  — about  our- 
selves and  things  in  general.  In 
other  professions  or  businesses 
there  is  a kinship  of  business  and 
social  interests.  In  nursing  we 
seem  to  share  our  hospital  inter- 
ests only.” 

A thoughtful  young  high 
school  pupil  talked  to  her  school 
counselor  about  entering  the 
nursing  profession.  The  trouble 
was,  she  said  seriously,  that  to 
her,  it  was  a profession,  in  exact- 
ly the  same  sense  as  chemistry 
or  laboratory  work,  or  even  dress 
designing.  The  girl  felt  that  she 
could  function  well  as  a nurse, 
but  that  she  did  not  find  within 
herself  the  Florence  Nightingale 
tradition  of  dedication  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind. 

"I  want  to  continue  with  my 
outside  interests,  reading  and 
music  and  my  friendships,"  she 
said,  "and  I've  been  warned  that 
all  nurses  end  up  by  becoming 
dull  and  narrow,  without  any  in- 
dependence of  mind  or  action 
due  to  their  being  held  down  to  a 
rigorous  round  of  duties  prescrib- 
ed and  circumscribed  by  doc- 
tors and  hospital  rules.  And, 
what  is  worse,  that  they  cease  to 
be  interested  in  anything  out- 
side of  their  work." 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
is  true.  Many  girls  have  been 
held  back  and  finally  turned 


away  from  the  nursing  profes- 
sion by  these  considerations  or 
fears,  whether  subconscious  or 
expressed. 

What  makes  for  this  dullness? 
Is  it  really  due  to  the  years  of  be- 
ing regimented?  Of  having  no 
need  to  think  for  oneself?  To 
take  orders  and  execute  them 
without  a yea  or  nay? 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen either  to  a man  or  to  a so- 
ciety is  to  lose  the  ability  to 
learn,"  writes  Professor  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins  in  the  article 
on  Learning  to  live  and  he  des- 
cribed the  growth  of  adult  edu- 
cation "as  the  greatest  educa- 
tional movement  to  come  down 
the  halls  of  time."  As  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
great  movement. 

The  motto  of  Descartes  was, 
"Cogito,  ergo  sum"  — I think, 
therefore  I exist.  The  loss  of  the 
ability  to  think  for  oneself,  to 
search  out  the  reasons  for  doing 
and  being,  results  in  a stultifica- 
tion of  ego  that  at  its  worst  leads 
to  self  frustration  and  emotional 
sterility,  and  at  best  leaves  one 
uninterested  and  uninteresting. 
In  an  editorial  in  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature , summing 
up  the  gains  — and  losses  — of 
the  successful  fight  for  womens' 
suffrage,  Harrison  Smith  notes, 
"That  American  women  are  rest- 
less, supposedly  unhappy  in 
whatever  circumstances  they  are 
placed,  that  more  of  them  than 
ever  need  psychiatric  attention, 
is  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the 
new  anti-feminism. 

"The  answer  is  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a changing  world  where  it 
is  difficult  for  man  or  woman  to 
be  carefree  and  happy  at  a time 
when  there  is  literally  no  lasting 
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security  or  certain  refuge  from 
anxiety,  except  in  a cheerful 
spirit,  a reasonable  philosophy 
of  life,  and  a calm  acceptance  of 
what  may  come,  bulwarked  by 
one's  own  consistent  efforts  to 
create  a resistant  and  self-suffic- 
ient personality." 

To  create  a resistant  and  self- 
sufficient  personality!  This  in- 
deed is  the  problem.  Havelock 
Ellis  suggested  that  we  work  our 
life  as  a sculptor  works  at  a 
piece  of  marble : cutting  and 

shaping  and  molding  it,  relating 
it  ever  to  the  times  and  the  pass- 
ing years.  Above  all  never  to 
think  of  one's  education  as  end- 
ing — finished  with  one's  train- 
ing period  — but  to  try  always 
to  achieve  the  perfect  balance 
between  the  rigidity  of  speciali- 
zation and  the  flexibility  of  var- 
ied interests.  Like  a great  flow- 
ing river,  the  enriched  mind  per- 
meates our  being,  sharpening 
cur  wits  and  refining  our  senses. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  says 
that  "to  be  a person  is  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a perpetual  process  of 
becoming." 

Sometimes  the  busy  nurse  ac- 
cumulates within  herself  certain 
stresses  and  strains  due  to  the 
daily  need  to  repress  within  her- 
self any  sign  of  impatience,  any 
anger  she  may  feel  toward  su- 
pervisors, fellow  nurses  or  pa- 
tients. To  be  able  to  channel 
this  frustrated  emotion  into  a 
phase  of  personal  achievement 
is  to  gain  a reward  beyond  all 
price.  "Painting  is  what  I live 
for,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  Gorham 
Downing,  Superintendent  of  Clin- 
ics at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children  CThe 
Trained  Nurse,  March  1947,  as 
quoted  by  Catherine  M. 
Thomas).  "We  live  by  work; 
but  the  fact  that  painting  is  cre- 


ative does  something  to  one.  I 
know  I just  lose  myself  in  it." 

There  is  the  secret;  to  lose  one- 
self in  creative  expression,  be  it 
writing,  gardening,  painting,  cer- 
amics, embroidery,  or  making 
music.  An  outstanding  art  critic 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  con- 
fesses that  he  has  long  held  the 
theory  that  "those  who  paint  for 
the  fun  of  it,  but  with  some  atten- 
tion to  craftsmanship,  should 
provide  us  with  some  of  our  most 
engaging  work  . . . because  the 
hobbyist  is  not  likely  to  become 
bored  with  his  activities  and 
hence  may  be  expected  to  keep 
his  canvases  fresh." 

Boredom  and  tiredness  are  the 
twin  devils  which  attack  our  ser- 
enity. Diversification  of  interests 
is  the  panacea.  "Change  of 
work  is  often  found  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  the  entire 
cessation  of  it.  The  sense  of  fa- 
tigue, for  instance,  in  any  of  one's 
members  may  be  relieved,  not 
alone  by  rest,  but  by  using  it  in 
some  other  form  of  activity." 
The  above  statement  by  Dr. 
Howland  Chase  in  The  Ungeared 
Mind  he  found  to  apply  equally 
to  mental  activities.  "In  a similar 
way,  if  the  mind  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  too  active  duty,  we 
will  find  it  again  aroused  and 
rnvigorated  by  directing  it  to  a 
subject  of  a different  nature. 

Reading  of  the  inner  lives  of 
men  and  women  of  history  and 
literature,  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  main  cur- 
rents of  history,  will  not  only 
take  our  minds  off  the  mundane 
doings  and  irritations  of  our  daily 
life  but  will  give  us  a better  and 
more  rounded  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  were,  as  they  are 
and  as  they  might  be  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

The  war  is  over,  but  there  is 
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another  war  that  continues  over. 
The  war  against  anything  that  re- 
stricts the  growth  of  personality: 
the  war  to  allow  a full  and  satis- 
fying expression  of  our  person- 
ality. It  is  true,  perhaps,  that 
regimentation  is  needed  to  train 
the  raw  recruit  through  the  in- 
tricacies and  techniques  of  nurs- 
ing problems.  But,  in  this  regi- 
mentation there  is  danger  that 
the  individuality  may  suffer  a 
blow  from  which  it  may  take 
years  to  recover — if  ever.  There- 
fore, it  is  in  the  outside  world 
that  the  nurse  must  go  to  provide 
herself  with  the  experiences  that 
will  round  out  her  ability  and 
give  some  intelligent  direction  to 
the  individual  impulses  that  make 
life  pleasant,  stimulating  and 
worthwhile. 

So  we  return  to  the  problem  of 
our  pretty  but  friendless  nurse, 
Florence  Hunt.  How  was  she  to 
break  her  old  pattern  of  dullness 
and  sameness?  How  to  liberate 
her  spirit?  "Each  man,"  declared 
Thoreau,  "should  find  out  his  own 
way  of  living,  not  his  neighbors' 
or  his  parents.  Live  deep  and 
suck  out  all  the  marrow  of  life." 
The  counselor,  delving  into  Flor- 
ence's past  schooling,  found  that 
she  excelled  in  English  and  read 
voraciously  and  before  her  train- 
ing period  had  written  for  her 
school  paper:  She  suggested  a 
course  in  writing  at  the  night 
school,  and  another  one  in  cur- 
rent world  affairs. 

"Yes,  you  will  have  time  for 
both  courses,"  the  counselor  re- 
torted vigorously  to  Florence's 
faint  remonstrance.  "Make  time." 
And  Mrs.  Gregg  went  on  to  cite 
the  fact  that  on  the  Berkeley  Cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, there  was  such  a demand 
for  a course  in  current  world 
affairs  that  a noon-hour  course 


was  crowded  into  the  already 
over-taxed  schedules  of  the  pu- 
pils. "It  is  jam-packed,"  the  coun- 
selor continued,  "and  remember 
there  is  no  examination.  The  stu- 
dents are  there  because  they 
want  to  be,  not  for  'credits'." 

It  was  suggested  that  from 
hence  on,  when  Florence  doffed 
her  white  uniform  and  resumed 
her  street  clothes  that  she  should 
also  metaphorically  change  the 
atmosphere  of  her  mind.  Florence 
must  allow  free  play  to  the  un- 
requited friendliness  from  which 
she  suffered.  She  must  reach  out 
physically  and  mentally,  instead 
of  quiescently  waiting. 

"You're  just  suffering  from  the 
indigestion  of  doing  only  one 
thing,"  Mrs.  Gregg  continued. 
"You  are  a thinking,  living  wom- 
en— always  remember  that!  Stop 
putting  labels  on  things  without 
thinking.  Stop  thinking,  this  is 
a nurse;  this  is  a writer;  this  is  a 
doctor.  Unlatch  your  mind  and 
allow  it  a free,  full  functioning. 
Don't  keep  up  with  the  Jones'  or 
your  hospital  acquaintances  — 
You'll  be  so  busy,  so  occupied 
that  you  will  not  have  time  to  feel 
lonely  or  sorry  for  yourself.  You 
will  make  fresh  contacts,  enjoy 
new  experiences.  In  other  words, 
you  will  live  freely  and  com- 
pletely." 

It  may  well  be,  that  as  part  of 
the  tensions  and  penalties  and 
changing  patterns  of  our  modern 
life,  the  Florence  Nightingale 
ideal  of  nursing  is  a fading  con- 
cept. It  is  not  enough,  in  these 
modern  days,  to  ask  the  nurse 
to  devote  her  life  to  that  ideal  of 
complete  dedication.  To  make 
the  nursing  profession  a reward- 
ing one,  today,  the  nurse's  emo- 
tional and  spiritual,  as  well  as 
economic  welfare,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  She  must  be  al- 
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lowed  a greater  measure  of  men- 
tal mobility  and  more  freedom 
of  individual  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. She  must  be  fitted 
with  a general,  instead  of  what 
the  witty  psychologist.  Dr.  Hous- 
ton Peterson  calls,  "an  inhumanly 
specialized"  education.  An  edu- 
cation full  and  rounded  enough 
to  fit  her  for  the  business  of  liv- 
ing. 

Leisure  without  lethargy;  edu- 
cation without  sterility  is  the 
ideal.  We  must  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  our  minds 
and  make  use  of  our  every  ca- 
pacity. "Life-long  learning  is  the 
inspiring  objective  of  adult  edu- 
cation groups  throughout  the 


country.  There  is  always  some 
postgraduate  work  for  us  to  do 
before  we  can  enter  fully  into 
the  profession  of  life.  In  order 
to  have  what  is  become  what 
ought  to  be,  writes  the  philoso- 
pher, William  Pepperell  Mon- 
tague, our  mind  and  life  adapts 
the  environment  to  their  needs. 
And  experience  proves'  his  fur- 
ther statement  that  "...  we  drag 
with  us  through  time,  as  a comet 
drags  its  tail,  the  steadily  length- 
ening and  deepening  totality  of 
traces  of  past  experiences.  They 
constitute  the  private  hell  and 
heaven,  the  shame  and  glory,  that 
we  have  irrevocably  built  into 
the  structure  of  our  souls," 


— reprinted  by  permission  from  THE  TRAINED  NURSE  AND  HOSPITAL  REVIEW, 
issue  of  January,  1948. 


KINDNESS  IS  THE  WORD 

If  one  would  learn  what  the  real  burdens  and  calamities  of  this 
world  actually  are,  let  him  observe  the  snatches  of  conversation  heard 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  shops.  Or  listen  to  himself. 

He'll  find  they  are  not  what  the  headlines  would  suggest. 

The  real  burdens  of  life — if  what  people  talk  about  is  any  indica- 
tion— are  the  small  annoyances,  the  nagging  fears,  the  subtle  dis- 
courtesies and  petty  meannesses  of  every  day.  Plus  the  dirty  tricks 
which  people  play  on  one  another,  generally  without  any  cause  or 
purpose. 

It  is  the  absence  of  ordinary  consideration,  the  readiness  to  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  another,  to  take  advantage  of  weakness  and  help- 
lessness which  cast  the  blackest  shadows  over  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sun  seems  to  shine  even  on  the  darkest  day 
when  there  is  appreciation  shown  where  it  is  deserved,  where  there  is 
care  on  the  part  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  and  generosity  where  a hard 
bargain  could  be  driven. 

It  is  silly  of  course,  that  in  a world  as  desperately  situated  as  it  is 
now,  anyone  could  be  bothered  by  such  pin-pricks,  or  made  happy  over 
such  trifles. 

And  so  will  we  be,  probably,  to  the  end  of  time.  For  in  spite  of  all 
the  fine  schemes  for  the  future,  that  future  will  be  tasteless  unless,  with 
it  all,  people  still  care  for  people  and  feel  that  they  belong  to  one 
another. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  put  the  matter  plainly  when  he  asked,  "What 
is  the  real  good?"  and  then  dismissed  the  usual  answers — order,  know- 
ledge, truth,  freedom,  fame — to  say,  "Then  within  my  bosom,  softly 
this  I heard.  'Each  heart  holds  the  secret:  kindness  is  the  word'." 

Rev.  William  Rose — from  the  Lynn  Item 
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MARY  L.  COLE 

(1893) 

Nurses  throughout  the  Pacific 
Coast  area  will  be  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  on  August  17 , 
of  Mary  L.  Cole,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  growth  of  public  health 
nursing  in  the  West. 

We  are  publishing  here  an 
obituary  and  tribute  to  Miss  Cole 
by  one  of  her  closest  friends, 
Lillian  L.  White,  of  Oakland,  who 
was  Director  of  the  Nursing 
Service,  Pacific  Division,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  during  the  First 
World  War  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World 
War,  the  American  Red  Cross 
found  itself  with  an  organization 
of  local  chapters  and  personnel 
who  had  worked  untiringly  for 
their  country  in  time  of  war. 
Faced  with  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  such  a wealth  of 
trained  material  in  time  of  peace, 
it  finally  evolved  into  a nation- 
wide health  organization.  Each 
Red  Cross  Division  worked  with 
the  state  health  officers  of  the 
states  comprising  the  Division, 
and  the  Red  Cross  Chapters 
worked  with  existing  local  health 
officers. 

The  Red  Cross  appointed  in 
each  regional  division  a specially 
equipped  director  of  public  health 
nursing.  The  Pacific  Division, 
consisting  at  that  time  of  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  Nevada,  felt 
particularly  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing as  its  Director  of  Nursing, 
Mary  L.  Cole,  who  came  to  us  in 
1819  from  Santa  Barbara,  where 
she  had  developed  the  first  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  in  Califor- 
nia and  where  she  was  greatly 
beloved.  Miss  Cole  was  a grad- 
uate of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 


eral Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in 
Boston,  in  1893. 

During  the  war.  Miss  Cole  had 
given  conspicuous  service  as  a 
member  of  the  State  and  Local 
Committees  of  the  Red  Cross 
Nursing  Service,  whose  aim  it 
was  to  enroll  nurses  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  disaster  relief. 

In  the  Pacific  Division,  Miss 
Cole  with  her  quiet  tact  and  great 
understanding,  was  always  given 
the  greatest  cooperation  by  the 
chapters,  which  gave  scholar- 
ships to  many  local  nurses  for 
university  courses  in  public 
health  nursing. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  generously  loaned 
to  the  Red  Cross  its  Director  of 
Nursing,  Agnes  Talcott,  who  con- 
tributed much  in  helping  with 
the  extra  load  of  teaching  due  to 
the  addition  of  so  many  Red 
Cross  students  in  the  public 
health  nursing  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley. 

Many  chapters  were  later  able 
to  develop  public  health  nursing 
services  with  Red  Cross  nurses 
doing  their  work  in  regions  often 
inaccessible  except  on  horseback. 

After  leaving  the  Red  Cross, 
Miss  Cole  was  hostess  at  the 
Nurses'  Residence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  nine  years  pre- 
ceding her  retirement. 

For  several  years  she  lived 
quietly  in  a nursing  home  in  a 
delightful  garden,  and  then  in 
the  evening  of  August  17  she 
slipped  quietly  away  while  sit- 
ting in  her  chair. 

The  beautiful  burial  service  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  Church, 
San  Francisco,  on  August  19. 

— please  turn  to  page  1 7 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


THE  large  class  of  students 
who  entered  the  School  of 
Nursing  last  September  have 
completed  the  pre-clinical  period 
and  are  now  assigned  to  the 
wards  for  full-time  duty. 

On  Tuesday,  February  3rd,  the 
School  welcomed  another  class, 
almost  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
a year  ago.  The  traditional  tea 
for  new  students  and  their  parents 
was  held  in  Walcott  House  on  the 
first  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the 
very  informal  party  with  which 
the  faculty  entertained  the  new- 
comers last  September  was  re- 
peated with  great  success. 

During  the  first  week  in  Jan- 
uary members  of  the  nursing 
staff  handled  the  monumental 
task  of  transferring  patients  to 
the  new  Burnham-Vincent  Build- 
ing. 

The  Ladies  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  School  of  Nursing  has 
recently  appointed  a group  of 
sub-committees  designed  to  ad- 
vise on  programs  for  various 
school  functions.  These  commit- 
tees, which  will  work  with  paral- 
lel committees  and  departments 
in  the  school,  are  listed  with  their 
chairmen,  as  follows:  Education- 
al Committee  (Chairman,  Mrs. 
Brace);  Guidance  Committee 
(Chairman,  Miss  S t e d m a n); 
Building  Committee  (Chairman, 
Mrs.  Jordan);  and  Extra-Curric- 
ular Committee  (Chairman,  Miss 
Bartol). 

The  other  committees  of  special 
interest  have  held  their  first  meet- 
ings. The  Personnel  Relationships 
Committee  met  with  Miss  Sleeper 
to  discuss  personnel  policies  and 
problems  of  the  graduate  staff. 
Within  the  nursing  school,  the 
Student  - Faculty  Relations  Com- 
mittee, planned  during  the  fall 


by  joint  student-faculty  action, 
has  begun  to  meet.  This  com- 
mittee, composed  of  seven  stu- 
dents and  seven  faculty  mem- 
bers gives  an  opportunity  for 
open  cooperative  discussion  of 
school  and  student  problems. 

With  the  present  senior  class 
in  the  School  of  Nursing,  a change 
is  being  made  in  the  date  of 
graduation,  from  mid-winter  to 
June.  The  last  February  gradu- 
ation was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  for  the  section  which 
entered  the  school  in  February 
1945.  Baccalaureate  service  was 
held  in  Trinity  Church  on  Feo- 
ruary  1st.  All  future  classes  will 
be  graduated  in  June. 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  rep- 
resented by  Miss  Sleeper  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington  on  No- 
vember 11th  to  discuss  the  study 
of  nursing  schools  now  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  study 
will  deal  with  the  control,  organi- 
zation, and  financial  support  of 
schools  of  nursing. 

Miss  Marilyn  Towle,  a student 
nurse  who  recently  completed  her 
affiliation  at  Boston  Lying-In  Hos- 
pital, was  awarded  a prize  at 
that  hospital  for  doing  the  best 
bed-side  nursing  and  class  work 
in  her  group. 

MARY  COLE 

(continued  from  page  16) 

When  I think  of  Miss  Cole,  I 
cm  reminded  of  these  beautiful 
words:  "My  day's  work  will  be- 
gin in  the  morning.  The  tomb 
is  not  a blind  alley;  it  is  a thor- 
oughfare. It  closes  on  the  twi- 
light; it  opens  on  the  dawn." 

Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of 
the  California  State  Nurses'  As- 
sociation. 
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Sally  Johnson,  2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Report  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  February,  1948 

RUTH  SLEEPER,  Director 


PERHAPS  the  few  words  that  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  Febru- 
ary 1948,  are  more  truly  a review 
rather  than  a report.  For  it  is  my 
purpose  to  recall  with  you  some 
of  the  events  and  the  joys  of  the 
past  three  years,  which,  held  in 
your  memory,  will  give  both  im- 
petus and  relish  to  your  life  and 
work  as  you  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  your  chosen  profession. 

February  1945,  the  date  of  your 
entrance  was  for  Nursing  the  most 
critical  period  of  all  the  war. 
Civilian  hospitals  were  depleted 
of  graduate  nurses;  military  needs 
were  constantly  increasing;  stu- 
dent nurse  enrollment  had  reached 
a new  peak  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  war,  and  the  Cadet  Nurse  pro- 
gram. Then,  soon  after  you  had 
earned  your  cap  and  bib  came 


the  V-days  and  the  end  of  active 
enrollment  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 
The  happy  but  trying  days  of  ad- 
justment began.  You  saw  and 
felt  the  results  of  the  changing 
staff:  the  loss  of  volunteer  work- 
ers, the  lowered  school  enroll- 
ment, the  instability  of  the  grad- 
uate and  auxiliary  staffs,  the  in- 
crease in  resident  and  visiting 
doctors.  Even  your  uniforms  re- 
flected the  tenacity  with  which 
the  problems  of  the  war  persisted 
in  the  peace.  For  you  wore  the 
preclinical  "blues"  until  you  were 
seniors  and  not  until  tonight  have 
all  of  your  sisters  in  the  July  and 
September  sections  of  the  class  of 
1948  appeared  together  in  the 
cherished  uniform  of  "checks." 

Changes  in  the  hospital  prac- 
tices necessitated  by  the  shortage 
brought  you  opportunity  for  ex- 
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periences  which  your  predeces- 
sors had  not  had.  In  June  1946 
when  the  "trained-on-the-job"  hos- 
pital aide  was  added  came  your 
initiation  into  the  new  team  plan 
for  nursing  care,  the  professional 
nurse  and  the  aides  working  to- 
gether, each  to  supplement  the 
other,  that  nursing  care  might  be 
available  to  more  people.  You 
watched  the  plan  grow  here  as  it 
has  grown  in  many  hospitals 
throughout  the  country;  first  the 
aides  came  to  White  6 and  8 and 
now  to  Vincent  3 and  Baker  9. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  have 
affected  you  too.  Except  for  mod- 
ifications in  individual  courses, 
these  have  been  for  the  most  part 
changes  in  affiliations.  In  antic- 
ipation of  the  termination  of  the 
two  months  elective  affiliation  in 
public  health  nursing  at  Simmons 
College  in  1948,  the  School  joined 
in  a plan  sponsored  by  the  Great- 
er Boston  Nursing  Council  which 
provides  for  every  student  a day 
of  observation  in  the  home  with 
a public  health  nurse.  This  you 
know  is  not  preparation  for  pub- 
lic health  nursing,  but  it  is  a basis 
for  better  understanding  and  care 
of  the  patient  in  the  hospital.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  elective  affilia- 
tion in  communicable  diseases, 
temporarily  suspended  this  year, 
may  be  resumed  shortly. 

Too  little  opportunity  was  yours 
to  visit  with  the  nurses  who  came 
to  us  to  observe  or  work  in  1947 
from  1 1 different  countries.  But 
some  of  you  worked  with  and 
learned  to  know  nurses  from  Can- 
ada, Chili,  China,  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, France,  Norway,  Turkey  and 
the  Philippines.  Some  of  you 
watched  with  awe  the  rapid  ad- 
justment of  these  young  women 
to  our  strange  ways  and  learned 


to  respect  their  ability  as  nurses. 

In  1946,  your  second  year,  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  the  new 
Coordinated  Program  with  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  in  the  summer 
of  1947  they  came  to  the  School 
of  Nursing  for  the  first  summer 
session  in  this  program.  Because 
Harvard  University  is  no  longer 
to  offer  the  12  weeks  summer  ses- 
sion as  included  in  the  original 
plan,  it  was  necessary  this  year 
to  revise  the  general  pattern  of  the 
program.  The  revision  provides 
a rearrangement  of  courses  at  both 
the  Nursing  School  and  the  Col- 
lege. It  also  continues  the  classes 
at  the  School  of  Nursing  each  year, 
so  that  the  student  will  have  a 
continuous  contact  with  her  pro- 
fessional interest  throughout  the 
program.  As  the  second  college 
summer  session  has  been  left  free 
from  study  to  lighten  the  program, 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
time  required  for  its  completion  to 
five  years  and  ten  months.  As 
these  students  lived  in  Thayer  last 
summer  you  had  few  opportuni- 
ties to  know  them.  Eleven  are 
now  enrolled:  7 Freshmen  and  4 
Sophomores,  all  like  you  in  their 
desire  for  an  education  in  nursing 
at  M.G.H.  but  interested  also  as 
some  of  you  were  before  entrance 
and  others  of  you  may  be  in  the 
future,  in  an  education  in  the  lib- 
eral arts. 

Certain  changes  in  the  School 
have  affected  the  underclassmen 
more  than  you  who  were  seniors. 
New  orientation  programs  have 
been  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  new  student  to 
the  School,  the  newly  capped 
student  to  her  first  clinical  ex- 
perience, and  the  incoming  af- 
filiate ot  the  unfamiliar  practices 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the 
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Hospital.  In  January  1947,  the 
counseling  program  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a full  time 
counselor,  Miss  Dorothy  Dissell. 
The  program  has  been  broadened 
iA  scope  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective participation  of  instructors, 
supervisors,  and  head  nurses.  A 
new  plan  of  semi-annual  evalua- 
tion of  student  achievement  in 
nursing  was  inaugurated  as  a part 
of  this  program  to  provide  both 
stimulation  and  commendation  for 
work  well  done.  This  has  been  a 
time  consuming  project  for  the 
Faculty,  but  a gratifying  one  as 
well  for  the  cumulative  reports  of 
the  senior  classes  have  shown 
growth  in  interest,  knowledge,  and 
a better  approach  to  total  nursing 
care  for  the  patient.  A newly  or- 
ganized Student  Faculty  Relation- 
ships Committee  on  which  your 
class  has  been  represented  with 
underclassmen,  head  nurses  and 
faculty  will  share  in  the  continu- 
ing development  of  this  counsell- 
ing program. 

Each  year  you  have  hoped  that 
the  new  student  resident  might  be 
built.  At  two  different  periods 
during  your  student  days  some  of 
you  planned  with  us  the  special 
features  to  be  included  in  the 
plans.  Then  this  year,  when 
building  costs  rose  beyond  our 
means  and  plans  were  laid  aside 
again,  you  rejoiced  with  us  over 
the  remodeling  of  Thayer  to  en- 
large the  social  rooms  so  that  the 
first  year  students  could  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  guests  in 
their  residence.  Had  you  been 
scheduled  for  science  classes  you 
would  have  discovered  also  that 
the  laboratory  facilities  for  pre- 
clinical  students  on  the  Phillips 
House  ground  floor  had  been  re- 
arranged to  provide  for  the  large 


September  class,  and  the  students 
in  the  Coordinated  Program. 

Few  of  you  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  in  the  new  Vin- 
cent Hospital  with  its  many  inno- 
vations or  in  the  new  Burnham 
Memorial,  the  pediatric  unit  of  85 
beds.  For  the  first  time  the  School 
now  has  facilities  for  the  broader 
pediatric  experience  so  necessary 
for  graduate  nurses  who  wish  to 
work  with  children  or  in  the  field 
of  public  health.  For  the  first  time, 
also,  the  School  has  been  able 
this  year  to  offer  an  affiliation  in 
pediatric  nursing.  Five  schools 
which  have  accepted  affiliations  in 
this  service  will  send  an  average 
of  26  students  every  three  months. 

Five  other  schools  now  send 
students  for  affiliations  in  the  med- 
ical and  surgical  services  for  pe- 
riods of  two  months  to  one  year. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  aware  of 
what  such  a program  means  to  the 
head  nurse  and  the  supervisor 
who  must  initiate  a new  group 
into  the  ward  routines  and  the  un- 
familiar methods  of  patient  care 
every  2-3  months  throughout  the 
year.  Have  you  also  realized  the 
important  role  that  you  as  M.G.H. 
students  play  in  helping  to  stab- 
ilize the  ward  services  while  the 
new  affiliating  students  are  being 
oriented?  Have  you  realized,  too, 
how  much  your  attitude  determ- 
ines the  happiness  of  the  affiliat- 
ing students  or  the  satisfactions 
which  graduates  of  other  schools 
find  in  the  work  at  M.G.H.? 

As  students  in  the  School  you 
have  doubtless  regarded  the 
Alumnae  Association  as  a group 
of  old  graduates  coming  together 
occasionally  to  reminisce.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
the  influence  of  the  1209  members 
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of  this  Association  could  be  if  they 
chose  to  work  toward  a common 
goal?  Did  you  take  a little  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  the  446  mem- 
bers at  the  homecoming  in  June  of 
1947,  the  oldest  member  from  the 
Class  of  1888,  the  youngest  from 
the  Class  of  1946?  Have  you  read 
the  Quarterly  Record  of  this  As- 
sociation to  learn  of  the  important 
and  interesting  achievements  of 
our  graduates  this  past  year? 
Mary  Chayer,  1910,  who  pub- 
lished her  second  book  "Nursing 
in  Modern  Society,"  Rachel  Louise 
McManus,  1920,  who  became  Di- 
rector of  Division  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation at  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University.  Winnifred  Wil- 
son, 1924,  who  cared  for  Princess 
Martha  during  her  illness  here, 
and  accompanied  her  home  to 
Norway  where  she  was  decorated 
by  King  Haakon,  or  of  Beatrice 
Britton,  1945,  who  went  as  staff 
nurse  to  work  in  the  American 
Hospital  in  Paris?  Have  you 
heard  of  the  Alumnae  gift  of 
$1100.00  to  the  School,  a generous 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  As- 
sociation in  its  Alma  Mater? 

All  of  these  facts  I have  re- 
viewed are  a part  of  the  pattern 
of  your  student  years,  a constant- 
ly evolving  pattern,  modified  day 
by  day  to  fit  your  needs  and  the 
changing  needs  of  nursing  and 
education  for  nursing.  Tonight,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  plans 
we  have  made  for  your  successors 
in  the  School.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  of  late  about  re- 
ducing the  length  of  the  three  year 
basic  program  in  nursing.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  over- 
trained nurse.  Little  or  no  experi- 
mentation has  been  done  to  de- 
termine how  the  nursing  curric- 
ulum has  been  affected  by  the 


changing  medical  practices,  the 
new  trends  in  public  health  pro- 
grams, the  differences  in  general 
education,  the  increasing  imma- 
turity of  the  student  nurse.  No  one 
has  determined  what  the  results 
would  be  if  nurses  were  graduated 
with  a knowledge  of  nursing,  but 
unskilled  in  the  practice  of  nursing. 
It  has  long  been  an  established 
fact  that  the  student  in  the  School 
of  Nursing  repeated  many  activi- 
ties long  after  the  point  of  learn- 
ing had  been  reached.  Some  of 
this  repetition  was  effective  in  that 
skill  was  developed;  some  had  no 
value  in  the  preparation  of  the 
nurse.  It  is  also  an  established 
fact  that  nursing  just  as  truly  as 
other  fields  of  medical  science  to- 
day requires  a carefully  planned 
and  progressive  educational  pro- 
gram. A review  of  our  curricu- 
lum indicated  areas  which  needed 
strengthening.  Consideration  of 
the  ward  practice  content  indi- 
cated the  feasibility  of  dividing 
the  3 years  into  2 periods.  The 
first  period  of  28  months  is  to  be 
a period  of  education  during 
which  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dent is  the  primary  objective. 
Practice  during  this  period  is  plan- 
ned to  the  point  of  safe  learning 
but  not  of  skill.  The  second  period 
of  8 months  is  to  be  a period  of 
practical  internship  during  which 
the  student  should  develop  the 
skill  requisite  to  a graduate  nurse. 
Because  the  student  will  give  full 
time  to  nursing  care,  she  will  re- 
ceive a stipend  during  the  period 
of  internship. 

When  this  program  becomes 
fully  effective  it  will  be  a more 
costly  one  for  the  Hospital.  It  will 
require  more  instructors,  the  pre- 
clinical  period  will  be  extended  to 
6 months,  and  the  students  in  the 
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educational  period  as  a whole  will 
make  less  contribution  to  nursing 
service  due  to  shortened  hours  of 
ward  experience.  It  is  the  belief 
of  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  planning  that  students  will  find 
more  satisfaction  in  such  a pro- 
gram which  allows  time  to  study 
and  time  to  learn  to  give  nursing 
care.  Applicants  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  new  program  in  September 
1948. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  you 
to  think  of  the  events  of  your  senior 
year  without  remembering  and 
missing  Miss  Jane  Hinkley.  Rarely 
are  students  privileged  to  have 
the  services  for  eleven  years  of 
such  a dependable  and  devoted 
night  supervisor.  You  who  feel 
this  loss  so  keenly  will  understand 
the  sadness  of  the  nurses  in  the 
6th  General  Hospital  when  Miss 
Doris  Knights,  Chief  Nurse  of  the 
6th  General  died  suddenly  this 
winter.  You  will  understand,  too, 
the  feelings  of  all  of  us  who  were 
graduated  from  the  School  of 
Nursing  between  1895  and  1934 
when  we  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Miss  Annabella  McCrae 
on  February  1,  1948.  Miss  Mc- 
Crae has  been  to  you  a legend, 
but  to  1953  M.G.H.ers  who  learned 
the  principles  and  practices  of 
nursing  under  her  exacting  sup- 
ervision in  Thayer  class  room  Miss 
McCrae  was  the  embodiment  of 
M.G.H.  nursing  ideals.  To  prac- 
tice the  ideals  these  women  have 
taught  us  all  is  to  build  for  them 
a worthy  memorial. 

Nor  will  you  forget  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  who  have 
shared  your  difficult  and  happy 
days;  those  whom  you  have 
known  since  preclinical  days,  Mrs. 
Littler  and  Mrs.  Crowley  who  re- 
signed, Miss  Elinor  Stanford,  Miss 


Marie  Rearick  and  Miss  Eileen 
Wolseley  who  came  new  to  the 
supervisory  and  teaching  staff  this 
year.  In  June  1947  Miss  Jessie 
Stewart  was  appointed  Assistant 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
in  charge  of  the  area  of  student 
personnel.  Miss  Perkins  con- 
tinues as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
School  in  charge  of  teaching. 

And  now  the  joys  which  have 
leavened  the  student  years,  what 
of  them?  Sometimes  these  were 
the  little  things,  the  swimming  and 
the  picnics  at  Lincoln,  the  delici- 
ous suppers  packed  by  our  good 
friends  in  the  Dietary  Department, 
the  transportation  which  the  Main- 
tenance Department  made  ready 
at  a moment's  notice,  the  surprise 
of  the  announcements  that  your 
class  was  to  have  the  two  weeks 
time  allowance  for  illness,  that 
graduation  was  to  be  planned  es- 
pecially for  you,  since  classes 
henceforth  were  to  have  com- 
mencement exercises  in  June. 
Sometimes,  too,  there  were  the 
more  deep  and  satisfying  joys,  the 
final  achievement  of  your  diplo- 
ma, the  realization  that  you  are 
to  be  always  a part  of  the  great 
institution  that  is  M.G.H. , an  in- 
stitution which  is  old  but  not  old 
fashioned;  traditional  but  yet  pro- 
gressive; in  Boston  but  of  the  world 
of  medicine.  An  institution  we  re- 
spect because  it  demands  our 
best,  and  love  because  it  gives  to 
all  without  discrimination. 


CALLING  ALL  ALUMNAE 

ANY  ALUMNAE  IN  THE  VICIN- 
ITY OF  LEAKSVILLE,  MISSIS- 
SIPPI? Lucille  Theroux  Dono- 
hue (1938)  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  or  all  of  you. 
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A Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Lt.  Colonel  Doris  Knights 
Chief  Nurse  of  the  6th  General  Hospital,  AUS 


Dear  DK: 

A few  hours  ago,  a representative  group  of  us,  who  had  so  fondly 
named  you  DK,  sat  in  a little  chapel  in  Billerica  before  a flag  draped 
casket.  We  tried  to  realize  that  it  contained  all  that  remained  of  you. 
In  our  hearts  we  knew  that  you  were  not  there,  but  free,  in  a way  which 
we  could  feel  but  not  fully  understand.  The  influence  of  our  associa- 
tion with  you  is  upon  our  characters  and  personalities  and  the  conduct 
of  our  day-to-day  lives.  Your  spirit  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  know  you  as  long  as  we  and  our  memories  remain. 

When  we  meet  together,  whether  it  be  two,  three  or  many  members 
of  the  6th,  you  will  be  there  in  the  midst  of  us — closer,  dearer,  better 
realized,  binding  us  to  each  other  in  closer  understanding  because  you 
have  been  released  from  the  burdens  of  the  flesh.  You  are  living  freely 
in  spirit  with  each  one  of  us. 

You  will  be  remembered  when  we  speak  in  a language  under- 
stood only  by  those  of  us  who  shared  the  experience,  when  we  recall 
the  exciting  days  of  preparation  for  a strange  new  life — the  Army  life. 
We  will  remember  its  surprises  and  its  disappointments,  the  smiles  and 
the  tears,  the  weary  days  and  those  filled  with  exultation  and  an- 
ticipation. 

We  will  smile  together  when  we  reminisce  over  such  episodes  as 
the  train  trip  to  Florida  and  the  huge  joke  on  you,  how  you  counted  and 
counted  heads  and  always  came  up  with  one  missing  until  the  con- 
ductor asked  mildly,  "Did  you  count  yourself.  Miss  Knights?"  The 
laughter  then  was  what  we  needed,  it  released  pent  up  emotions  that 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  tears. 

We  will  remember  the  days  of  waiting  at  Blanding  for  orders  that 
never  would  come.  We  watched  you  always  for  some  sign  that  action 
was  about  to  take  place. 

We  will  remember  the  snow  and  cold  of  Kilmer  after  the  extreme 
heat  of  Blanding,  that  before-daybreak  tramp  to  be  entrained  for  the 
Port  of  Embarkation.  Shoulders  still  feel  the  weight  of  that  eguipment, 
the  thump  of  helmets  so  inexpertly  worn.  We  will  recall  the  tense 
anxiety  of  the  convoy  trip — the  boat  drills,  the  seasickness,  the  home- 
sickness— and  yet  the  secret  joy  at  belonging  to  it  all — being  a part 
of  that  great  convoy  moving  slowly,  majestically,  through  grey  ominous 
waters,  always  aware  of  danger  lurking  but  somehow  assured  that  all 
was  well. 

How  often  we  will  experience  again  in  memory  the  excitement 
and  joy  of  being  reunited  at  Casa.  Can  we  ever  forget  the  moonlight 
shining  on  that  city  that  at  that  hour  seemed  like  something  from  a 
midsummer  night's  dream?  Can  we  ever  forget  the  chill  dampness  of 
the  Lycee  Lyauty,  or  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  splendor  of  the 
bouganviella  when  we  emerged  from  those  bleak  walls? 

You  are  associated  with  memories  of  experiences  and  places  which 
have  become  part  of  us,  because  in  those  days  together  we  grew  rapidly 
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in  tolerance  and  understanding  and  our  characters  developed  and 
deepened.  We  were  often  difficult  as  individuals  and  as  a group — how 
could  it  be  otherwise? — but  you  never  wavered  in  your  leadership. 
You  were  firm  and  loyal  to  your  concepts  of  rightness  and  justice;  you 
were  magnanimous  in  dealing  with  our  transgressions,  kind  and  com- 
passionate to  those  in  trouble  or  bereavement,  friendly  and  encourag- 
ing to  new  members  who  joined  our  unit.  You  gave  unsparingly  of 
yourself  in  order  to  obtain  for  us  every  possible  comfort  and  privilege 
and  you  exacted  of  us  a standard  of  conduct  and  behavior  which  won 
for  us  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  group  of  Army  Nurses  in  Italy. 

Thank  you,  beloved  leader,  for  all  that  we  received  from  you.  We 
wish  with  all  our  hearts  that  we  had  been  as  generous  to  you.  As  we 
watched  your  old  friend  Colonel  Knott  fold  the  flag,  which  had  covered 
you  and  which  he  presented  to  your  family  as  a token  of  your  country's 
recognition  of  your  service,  we  each  in  our  own  particular  way  gave 
honor  to  you.  As  a token  of  our  respect  and  heart  felt  devotion  we 
rededicated  our  lives  to  one  of  service  with  the  firm  intention  that  we 
contribute  something  to  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a world  truly  at  peace. 

— Written  by  a representative  of  the  Nurses  of  the  6th  General  Hospital 


"FOR  BETTER  NURSES" 


Few  writers  in  this  nation  understand  the  problems  of  nurses  better  than 
Uncle  Dudley,  famed  Boston  Globe  editorial  columnist.  In  the  article  re- 
printed below,  he  gives  advice  and  guidance  on  entering  a ne  profession 
which  he  has  always  respected  and  admired.  The  Globe  believes  this  edi- 
torial worthy  of  widespread  distribution. 

— Reprinted  from  the  October  6th  editions  of  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


A GIRL'S  best  friend  is  said 
to  be  her  mother,  but  there 
are  qualifications.  The 
mother  must  have  kept  abreast 
of  changing  events.  A typical 
case  is  illustrative.  A woman 
who  took  nurse's  training  30  years 
ago  and  discovers  that  her  own 
daughter,  now  a high  school  se- 
nior and  wondering  whether  or 
not  to  follow  in  her  mother's  foot- 
steps, is  called  to  give  her  opin- 
ion. 

The  senior  woman's  memory  is 
of  a drab  experience  in  training 
school.  It  wasn't  like  high  school, 
where  there  was  much  pleasant 


social  life.  Nor  was  it  college,  in 
which  considerable  freedom  was 
allowed.  For  the  most  part  it 
was  a grind  with  few  intermis- 
sions. And  there  was  consider- 
able drudgery,  the  students  being 
assigned  to  tasks  that  obviously 
needed  doing,  but  did  not  require 
the  attention  of  well-educated 
girls. 

Often  the  superiors  were  criti- 
cal and  rather  severe.  In  the 
average  training  school  a student 
would  have  half  a day  off  each 
week,  but  she  did  not  know  just 
when  until  noon  on  that  day. 

Within  the  school  there  were 
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a lot  of  girls,  but  no  provisions 
for  social  life.  Of  course  friend- 
ships were  made,  but  in  spite 
rather  than  because  of  what  was 
offered  in  the  way  of  opportuni- 
ties. On  ward  duty  the  student 
would  be  expected  to  do  much 
in  the  preparation  of  meals  and 
then  to  wash  dishes  afterwards. 
There  would  be  the  telephone  to 
answer  and  flowers  to  arrange. 
Such  things  took  time.  As  for  the 
training,  it  was  less  than  system- 
atic even  in  very  good  hospitals. 
There  would  be  service  with  med- 
ical cases  and  also  experience 
in  obstetrics  and  surgery,  but 
girls  were  then  graduated  who 
felt  themselves  distinctly  inexpe- 
rienced in  one  or  another  of  these 
lines. 

Such  would  be  the  honest  ex- 
perience of  the  nurse  whose 
school  training  was  completed 
three  decades  ago.  If  she  is  hesi- 
tant in  approving  her  daughter's 
enrollment  in  such  a school  it 
would  be  understandable. 

But  the  retired  nurse  who  has 
taken  pains  to  find  out  what  goes 
on  now  in  one  of  the  better  train- 
ing schools  will  realize  that  the 
advance  has  been  amazing. 

In  the  first  place  the  standard 
of  admission  has  been  raised 
until  in  the  majority  of  schools 
it  is  on  a par  with  what  colleges 
demand  for  entering  freshmen. 
The  first  few  months  are  an  in- 
troductory period,  made  more 
effective  by  the  fact  that  each 
entering  student  is  assigned  a 
"big  sister,"  an  upperclass  wom- 
an, to  make  things  clearer. 

Much  of  the  drudgery  has  been 
given  to  other  employees.  There 
are  ward  clerks  to  tend  the  tele- 
phone and  to  receive  visitors. 
There  are  also  "aids,"  paid  to 


perform  small  services  for  the 
less  critically  ill. 

The  course  of  study  is  system- 
atically arranged.  After  the  intro- 
ductory period  a student  will 
have  training  in  surgery  and  in 
the  operating  room,  with  a shorter 
experience  in  the  diet  kitchen. 
Several  months  are  given  to  ma- 
ternity cases  and  considerable 
experience  is  had  in  the  care  of 
ailing  children.  There  is  also 
training  in  caring  for  communic- 
able diseases  and  work  with 
those  requiring  psychiatric  atten- 
tion. 

Not  all  of  the  training  schools 
follow  the  same  order,  but  each  of 
the  better  schools  is  careful  to 
see  that  its  graduates  have  a 
well-rounded  professional  educa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  students  are 
treated  very  much  as  though 
they  were  in  college.  They  have 
definite  times  off.  Those  who  are 
seniors  are  very  much  on  their 
own  provided  they  do  the  re- 
quired work.  There  are  students' 
dubs  with  varying  objectives. 
There  are  also  sports.  Those  who 
sailed  last  Summer  on  the  Charles 
River  basin  often  noticed  girls 
from  a hospital  training  school 
who  were  managing  sailboats 
themselves. 

It  is  not  a country  club  nor  yet 
a yacht  club  to  which  these  young 
women  belong,  but  they  have 
reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain 
reasonable  exercise  while  they 
are  qualifying  to  be  members  of 
a fine  profession.  More  and  more 
the  time  and  effort  of  the  nurse 
is  devoted  to  caring  for  the  sick 
and  to  understanding  the  laws  of 
health.  A mother  who  takes  the 
pains  to  visit  a first-class  training 
school  is  likely  to  feel  that  it 
should  be  a good  place  for  her 
daughter.  UNCLE  DUDLEY. 
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ctf  The  ClaAAeA 

We  have  quite  a number  of  new  volunteers  for  class  secretaries. 
As  you  can  see,  the  classes  with  the  secretaries  are  the  ones  that  get 
the  news.  What  about  your  class? 

Sorry  that  there  are  so  few  pictures.  But  since  we  have  no  staff 
photographers  we  must  depend  on  you.  And,  nary  a one  picture  did 
anyone  send  your  editors. 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  CLASS  RATE  IN  THE  ALUMNAE  MEMBER 
SHIP  ROLL  CALL?  Talk  up  your  alumnae  association!  More  and 
more  new  members  are  hearing  about  our  activties  and  want  to  join! 
Many  of  those  who  have  dropped  their  membership  have  rejoined!  If 
you  know  of  anyone  that  wants  to  join,  write  to  Anne  Lyons  Twomey, 
P.O.  Box  344,  M.G.H.  Boston  14  and  she  will  send  you  one  or  more 
application  blanks. 

A REMINDER 

Deadline  for  copy  for  the  JUNE 
issue  is  April  20th.  This  early 
date  is  necessary  because  all 
copy  must  be  at  the  printers  on 
May  1st.  Your  editors  must  have 
ten  days  for  assembling  material 


and  getting  it  typed  up  in  proper 
form.  Do  you  want  to  make  us 
happy?  Send  in  your  copy  dou- 
ble-space typed  on  regular  8V2 
x 11  typewriter  paper.  It  will 
save  us  time  and  money.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

— The  Editors 


1908 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnack  (Mrs. 

Henry  E.)  Secretary 

10  Green  Street,  Augusta,  Maine 

1909 

Sarah  M.  Parmenter,  whose  per- 
manent address  is  53  George  Ar- 
den Avenue,  Greenwood,  Rhode 
Island,  c/ o Dr.  Edmund  Pierce, 
writes  from  Amy  Apartments,  Apt. 
7,  1611  Lenox  Avenue,  Miami 

Beach,  Florida,  "If  any  of  you 
come  to  Miami,  I wish  you  would 
look  me  up.  I have  a heart  con- 
dition and  have  to  lead  a quiet 
life.  In  my  younger  days,  I worked 


around  the  clock  and  now  I am 
paying  for  it.  But  I loved  my  work 
and  my  patients  and  don't  regret 
it.  I have  great  faith  and  keep 
happy.  I enjoy  reading  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving each  issue,  although  I 
have  not  received  them  regular- 
ly." 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1912 

Margaret  Matheson  is  Assistant 
Executive  Director  of  the  New  York 
Heart  Association,  2 East  103rd 
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Street,  N.Y.C.  She  is  living  at  30 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

1917 

Elizabeth  Payne  Matson  writes 
from  Pine,  Arizona  to  Mrs.  Twom- 
ey:  "I  am  a little  late  in  sending 
my  alumnae  dues.  I hope  you 
will  excuse  it  as  we  live  fifteen 
miles  from  the  post  office  and  it 
is  two  weeks  since  we  have  been 
for  our  mail,  due  to  snow  and  bad 
roads." 

1921 

Margaret  Copeland  retired  on 
December  31,  1947  as  Superinten- 
dent at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Wom- 
en in  Brookline.  "After  taking  a 
trip  to  Guatemala  with  friends,  and 
perhaps  a motor  trip  to  California, 
I shall  make  my  home  at  King- 
stone,  Massachusetts,  R.F.D.  2", 
she  writes. 

1922 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hamlet 
Alexander  (Ina  K.  Sherman)  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Cynthia,  to  Dr.  Ralph 
Everett  Carlson  on  November  1, 
1947,  in  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

1924 

Secretary,  Madeleine  M.  Lusk 
34  Gorham  Avenue, 

Brookline  46,  Mass. 

As  7-5691  or  7-6956 

A very  happy  New  Year  to  my 
classmates.  May  it  bring  us  all 
closer  to  one  another  through  our 
Class  letter. 

Esther  (Robinson)  Johnson  writes 
"Have  sent  in  my  Alumnae  dues 
and  am  looking  forward  to  news 
of  my  classmates  (through  the 
QUARTERLY)  ...  I hear  from 
Marion  (Burnham)  Segee  and  Eva 
(Hutchinson)  McGrath  ...  I see 
Clarabel  (Thompson)  Powell  once 
in  a while.  She  is  Public  Health 
Nurse  in  North  Easton,  Mass.  Will 
be  glad  when  this  winter  with  all 


its  snow  and  hard  travelling  is 
over.  As  for  me,  I am  still  at 
home  and  manage  to  keep  very 
busy.  My  son  was  17  two  weeks 
ago  and  graduates  from  High 
School  in  June." 

Evadine  (Cady)  O'Connor  writes 
"You  are  certainly  working  on 
your  job  as  corresponding  secre- 
tary . . . There  was  an  article  in 
the  Holyoke  Daily  Transcript  about 
Rose  Butler  (1905)  Ruth  McWil- 
liams, her  neice,  will  most  likely 
contact  Vieno  Johnson  about  it. 
Maybe  Vieno  would  like  to  read 
it  before  writing  the  obituary.  . . . 
I had  a Christmas  card  from  Jane 
(Cassidy)  Costello.  She  is  living 
at  97  Bardwell  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
...  I plan  to  send  Mary  Weston  a 
note  as  Bill  flies  to  Norfolk  a good 
deal.  At  times  he  thinks  he  may 
transfer  his  base  to  Norfolk.  . . . 
Your  daughter  must  be  getting 
big.  Evadine,  Jr.  is  a Brownie  and 
wears  size  ten."  Am  sending 
Mary  the  newspaper  clipping  "On 
Growing  Old"  Deanie.  You  will 
most  likely  hear  from  her. 

Dorothy  M.  Allen,  writes  "A 
Chirtsmas  card  from  Alice  Peter- 
sen inquires  "Do  you  know  you 
were  listed  among  the  missing  in 
the  last  Alumnae  Quarterly?"  Her 
inquiry,  together  with  the  Decem- 
ber Quarterly,  plus  the  New  Year, 
inspire  me  to  give  an  account  of 
myself.  Ever  since  graduation,  I 
have  been  doing  rural  public 
health  nursing,  first  in  Berkshire 
County,  Mass,  and  now  in  Ver- 
mont. I have  been  with  the  Ver- 
mont State  Department  of  Public 
Health  for  the  past  8 years.  I am 
now  a Public  Health  Nursing  Sup- 
ervisor in  Southeastern  Vermont 
with  Headquarters  in  Brattleboro. 
My  office  is  at  67  Main  St.,  Rm. 
23- A,  and  I live  at  19  Oak  St., 
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where  I have  an  apartment.  My 
district  comprises  29  towns  in 
Windham  and  Windsor  counties 
and  I have  7 nurses  under  my 
supervision, — when  I have  them. 
Like  everybody  else,  we  have 
trouble  finding  nurses  but  we  have 
some  fine  ones  now  and  hope  to 
keep  them.  No  two  are  graduates 
of  the  same  hospital  although  one, 
Margaret  Nelson  Putney  by  name 
is  M.G.H.  All  of  them  are  grand 
to  work  with  and  I find  the  work 
always  interesting  and  never  mon- 
otonous. Of  course  during  the 
winter  when  we  have  "The  Wea- 
ther" to  contend  with  it  is  not  so 
enjoyable.  As  Esther  Martinson, 
another  M.G.H.er  who  found  her 
way  to  Vermont  says  "People 
drive  miles  to  get  a glimpse  of 
what  we  see  just  by  going  to 
work."  . . . There  is  a good  bit 
of  work  that  goes  with  the  scenery 
I might  add!  . . . Mildred  (Whit- 
ing) Preston  is  just  now  convalesc- 
ing from  a bad  automibile  acci- 
dent in  which  a trolley  car  ran 
into  the  automobile  in  which  she 
and  her  husband  were  driving. 
Mr.  Preston  was  not  injured  se- 
riously but  Mildred  spent  six  weeks 
in  a Philadelphia  hospital.  Mil- 
dred has  two  step-children  now 
but  she  looks  much  the  same  as 
in  her  M.G.H.  days.  The  Prestons 
vacation  in  Vermont  every  sum- 
mer so  I see  something  of  them 
then.  . . . No  doubt  that  is  more 
news  than  you  wanted  but  at  least 
it  will  put  me  on  the  list  of  class 
members  accounted  for.  With  best 
wishes  for  1948."  Thank  you  for 
a most  interesting  letter  Dorothy. 
I only  hope  that  more  of  our  class- 
mates will  spend  a little  time  to 
contact  me  and  to  make  our  Class 


letter  of  interest  to  one  and  all. 
Mary  Weston  writes  "Thank  you 
for  the  Quarterly.  It  was  most  in- 
teresting and  I am  handing  it  on 
to  one  of  the  M.G.H.  nurses,  a 1927 
graduate.  I do  hope  I can  join 
the  next  meeting.  Seeing  the 
names  of  all  the  girls  made  me 
really  home-sick  for  the  dear  old 
place." 

Ruth  Tapley  writes  "Have  been 
in  bed  with  a bad  cold  since 
Christmas.  I did  call  Val  Bourault 
Had  a nice  chat  with  her.  She  has 
her  own  apartment  near  Presby- 
terian-Columbia  Medical  Center. 
She  has  lost  her  mother  and  father 
in  the  past  few  years  and  other 
relatives  (we  are  sorry  to  hear  this) 
. . . Ada  (Brown)  Pratt  is  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York  and  is  now  spe- 
cialling  on  twelve  hour  duty.  Her 
daughter  is  very  attractive  and 
very  devoted  to  Ada.  . . . You  have 
taken  a lot  on  your  shoulders  with 
the  class  letter  but  it  is  grand  to 
know  where  everyone  is.  I shall 
call  May  Flett  one  of  these  days 
as  her  name  is  in  the  phone  book." 
Hope  you  feel  better  soon  Ruth. 

Val  Bourgault  writes  (and  en- 
closed a panoramic  view  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital — exeremely 
beautiful  and  spacious — also  she 
has  marked  just  where  her  apart- 
ment is  in  the  picture.  She  has  a 
perfect  housing  situation.)  "It  was 
nice  hearing  from  you.  No  I 
haven't  heard  from  Louise  or  Mrs. 
Copp.  Hope  they  are  well  and 
happy.  Ruth  Tapley  phoned  me. 
I was  glad  to  hear  from  her.  There 
are  a few  other  M.G.H.ers  in  N.Y. 
. . . We  hope  to  get  together  some 
fine  day.  . . . Am  on  duty  doing 
pediatric  nursing  at  the  Presby- 
terian Medical  Centre.  Am  on 
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duty  from  12  m.  to  8 a.m.  special- 
ling.  I like  very  much  now  that 
we  have  the  8 hr.  day."  Louise 
and  Mother  Louise  take  note. 

Bertha  (Robinson)  Stanley  writes 
"Received  your  card  some  time 
ago  and  am  rather  slow  in  answ- 
ering it.  I am  nursing  a very  bad 
cardiac  case  with  gall  bladder 
complication.  I have  been  with 
her  since  Jan.  5th.  That  is  why  I 
have  delayed  writing.  At  present, 
she  seems  improved  so  I am  try- 
ing to  write  a few  letters.  I man- 
age to  keep  busy  most  of  the  time. 
Yes,  I have  been  a member  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  years 
and  keep  posted  through  the 
Quarterly  Record.  It  is  nice  to 
hear  from  you.  I'd  love  to  go  to 
Boston  for  the  M.G.H.  graduation 
but  doubt  if  I can  leave.  . . . My 
son  graduates  from  High  School 
in  June  and  wishes  to  go  to  a Tech- 
nical School  in  the  fall  to  study 
ship  architecture.  He  is  going  to 
start  on  his  second  boat  this  spring. 
He  builds  them  alone  in  my  fath- 
er s shop.  I'll  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  classmates  at  any 
time.  Hope  some  time  to  visit 
M.G.H.  again."  The  best  of  luck 
to  you  and  your  son.  May  he  rise 
to  great  heights  in  his  chosen 
work. 

Ella  (Scott)  Perrine  writes  "Happy 
to  receive  your  card.  I so  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  seeing  everyone 
at  last  year's  reunion  and  hope 
I can  make  it  again  this  year.  I 
am  a school  nurse.  My  son,  Cal- 
vin, is  15  and  goes  to  Peddie 
School,  a boy's  prep  school  here 
in  Hightstown.  My  husband  works 
in  town  also.  I am  an  alumnae 
member  and  have  received  two 
quarterlies  since  last  year.  Pass 
any  news  along.  I expect  to  write 
Ruth  Tapley  soon.  Saw  her  for 


the  first  time  in  many  years  last 
Spring.  Best  regards  to  all  M.G. 
H.ers.  Ella  — otherwise  known 
now  by  my  middle  name  Drus- 
illa." 

LaVerne  (Dewar)  McEachron 

writes  "Your  card  received  this 
a.m.  and  it  was  lovely  to  hear  a 
voice  from  the  past.  I am  afraid 
I haven't  much  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  news,  as  I have  stayed  on  at  my 
summer  home — (converted  it  into 
a winter  one  by  having  an  oil 
burner  installed,  etc.).  . . Was  in 
Boston  last  winter.  Went  through 
the  old  buildings  at  M.G.H.  (first 
time  since  I graduated).  It  made 
me  rather  lonely.  Are  you  active 
in  the  nursing  world?  Would 
dearly  love  to  hear  about  our 
classmates.  No,  I am  ashamed 
to  say  I am  not  a member  of  the 
Alumnae  and  wish  you  would  en- 
roll me.  Kindly  let  me  know  the 
fee  and  I shall  send  a check.  If 
you  have  Mildred  Haskins  ad- 
dress, please  send  it,  I know  she 
is  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Anderson  and 
I think  she  lives  in  Brookline.  I 
am  in  New  Glasgow  at  time  of 
writing  but  my  North  Lachaber 
address  will  always  find  me.  Best 
wishes  for  1948." 

Helen  Carroll  called  me  by  tel- 
ephone while  visiting  Reta  Cor- 
bett. She  has  done  a very  inter- 
esting piece  of  work  since  grad- 
uation. She  went  to  New  York 
and  obtained  her  degree  in  nurs- 
ing education  from  Columbia  and 
then  specialized  in  Psychiatric 
work  at  Smith.  She  spent  her 
time  in  the  Psychiatric  field  until 
the  war  when  she  enlisted  with 
the  Red  Cross  as  a Social  Worker 
and  went  to  the  South  Pacific.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  she  returned 
and  did  Personnel  work  in  a large 
department  store  in  Indiana.  She 
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is  interested  in  returning  to  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Work  now  and 
wants  to  stay  in  the  East.  She 
came  home  to  be  with  her  parents 
who  were  ill  and  temporarily  she 
is  staying  in  New  Bedford  with 
them.  When  she  returns  to  her 
work,  she  will  retain  her  perman- 
ent address  with  her  aunt  in  New 
York  City. 

Winnifred  Wilson  writes  from 
England  "I  guess  I won't  make 
the  deadline  this  time  either,  but 
your  card  was  just  forwarded  to 
me  by  my  cousin  in  New  York 
City.  She  acts  as  my  secretary 
when  I am  travelling.  Nice  cousin 
wouldn't  you  say.  You  are  prob- 
ably surprised  to  hear  from  me 
from  England.  I tried  to  get  you 
twice  by  phone  before  I left  to 
tell  you  what  I was  up  to  but  you 
were  evidently  out  and  I was  ter- 
ribly busy  so  had  no  time  to  write 
to  anyone.  I thought  probably 
some  of  the  girls  had  told  you 
about  my  good  fortune.  I took 
care  of  the  Crown  Princess  Mar- 
tha of  Norway,  a most  delightful 
person.  Naturally,  I was  thrilled 
and  we  did  have  a wonderful  time 
together  and  lots  of  fun.  Then  I 
was  asked  to  go  back  to  Norway 
with  her  and  we  sailed  from  N.  Y. 
Dec.  6th.  I was  at  her  home  Skau- 
gum,  one  half  hour's  drive  from 
Oslo,  a lovely  home  and  a very 
lovely  family.  So  I had  a most 
unusual  visit.  I was  the  only  non- 
royal guest  for  the  holidays.  King 
Haakon  of  Norway,  the  Father  of 
Prince  Olaf,  Crown  Pricess  Mar- 
tha's husband  was  staying  at 
Skaugum.  Also  Princess  Martha's 
family  Price  Karl  and  Princess  In- 
gebord  of  Stockholm,  her  parents. 
Prince  Karl  of  Stockholm,  her 
brother,  whom  I had  met  at  P.H. 
and  Prince  Gail  of  Copenhagen, 


her  nephew.  They  were  all  most 
gracious  and  loads  of  fun.  King 
Haakon  most  graciously  present- 
ed me  with  a decoration  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  before  I left  Crown 
Prince  Olaf  and  Crown  Princess 
Martha  gave  me  one  similar  to 
that  the  other  two  nurses  received 
in  Boston.  To  make  a long  letter 
short,  I left  Oslo,  Jan.  3rd  for  Eng- 
land and  am  here  in  Bedford 
visiting  my  sister.  I sail  from 
Southampton  Feb.  4th  for  New 
York  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
hope  it  won't  be  too  rough.  After 
that  my  plans  aren't  definite.  I 
hope  to  go  to  Florida  but  am  not 
sure  until  I reach  New  York.  Shall 
be  back  in  Boston  and  hope  we 
can  get  together  then.  Remember 
me  to  any  of  the  girls  you  con- 
tact. If  I ever  get  five  minutes  ex- 
tra, I'll  concentrate  on  Erma  (Leit- 
enberger)  Tracy.  Her  address  was 
Mount  City,  Missouri,  if  you  want 
to  write.  England  is  nice  but  con- 
ditions are  pretty  bad  and  I'll  be 
glad  to  get  back  to  warm  houses 
and  American  food.  Believe  me, 
we  have  no  cause  to  complain  in 
America.  I can  vouch  for  that 
now.  Take  care  of  yourself  and 
write  me  the  news  when  you  can. 
It  will  be  forwarded  to  me  from 
Boston  wherever  I am."  Thank  you 
Winnie  for  a most  interesting  let- 
ter. 

This  is  all  for  now  Classmates. 
Always  remember,  little  or  much 
news  is  of  interest  to  all  of  your 
1924  class  at  all  times.  Let  us 
write  to  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  our  QUARTERLY. 

Hazel  M.  Walker  is  Director  of 
Nurses  and  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  at  The  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 
Her  address  is  49  Waldo  Street, 
Pawtucket.  In  filling  out  one  of 
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the  M.G.H.  Alumnae  News  Sheets 
found  in  a previous  QUARTERLY 
she  writes  to  the  editor.  "My  stu- 
dents are  my  only  family  of  chil- 
dren. They  keep  me  busy  enough 
and  are  a fine  group  of  enthusi- 
astic young  folks.  Bless  'em! 

Happy  New  Year  to  you  and 
all.  Forgive  this  oversight. — Not 
due  to  lack  of  sincere  interest,  be- 
lieve me.  You're  doing  a fine  job! 

'My  mother  has  been  seriously 
ill.  On  Christmas  Day  she  was 
able  to  be  moved  to  the  home  of 
my  sister  and  her  husband,  also 
in  Pawtucket.  While  I'm  very 
busy  at  the  Hospital,  it  is  a great 
comfort  to  be  near  enough  to  drop 
in  often.  Mother  is  always  inter- 
ested in  my  work. 

'So  sorry  I was  unable  to  attend 
the  last  get-to-gether  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  M.G.H.  Club.  Not 
only  to  have  seen  my  old  friends, 
but  also  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  getting  to  know  you  better  and 
congratulate  you  personally  for 
the  excellent  piece  of  work  you 
are  doing  for  all  M.G.H.ers.  The 
Worcester  County  Club,  you  re- 
member, is  my  baby.  Interesting 
when  I think  back  about  that.  It 
was  really  started  as  a more  or 
less  selfish  desire  on  my  part  to 
get  all  M.G.H.  folks  together  for 
a picnic.  Then  did  it  grow! — It 
proves  that  we  only  need  the  stim- 
ulus and  we  are  off.  The  Gray 
Book, — not  even  any  games,  was 
our  only  entertainment  besides 
plenty  of  good  food  to  eat.  Much 
of  this  was  home-made  and  con- 
tributed by  the  housewives  who 
attended — no  thanks  to  me.  Do 
so  hope  there  is  a chance  to  start 
a Rhode  Island  M.G.H.  Club  soon. 
It  is  so  fine  having  Helen  Potter 
(1909)  for  our  Rhode  Island  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  A Charlotte  Hall 


(1944),  a student  of  mine  in  1940, 
is  also  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
as  Supervisor  of  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion (Surgical)." 

1925 

Ethel  Inglis,  a member  of  the 
John  Hancock  Nursing  Service, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  on  November 
17,  1947,  as  the  organization,  to- 
gether with  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nursing  Education  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association,  opened  a three-day 
conference  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

1928 

Married:  Anna  M.  Taylor  to 
Robert  West  Howard,  November 
8,  1947  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  living  at 
45  Prospect  Place,  New  York  City. 

1929 

Secretary,  Marjorie  A.  Johnson 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Massachusetts 

Christmas  always  brings  news 
from  some  of  those  who  have  not 
been  heard  from  for  some  time. 
Johnnie  turned  over  to  your  sec- 
retary a card  with  a nice  message 
from  Winifred  Parsons  Jebens  who 
writes:  "I  had  several  addresses 
during  the  war  so  that  much  of 
my  mail  did  not  reach  me.  But, 
what  a nice  breach  from  the  past 
to  have  my  M.G.H.  mail  catch  up 
with  me  finally.  I did  public  health 
with  the  Henry  Street  V.N.S.  for 
1 1 years.  After  I married  I stayed 
home  for  two  years  but,  when  my 
husband  went  overseas,  I did  Or- 
thopedic Public  Health  with  the 
Association  for  Aid  to  Crippled 
Children.  Finally  I joined  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  had  a year 
overseas  in  England,  1944-45.  Now 
I'm  just  a busy  housewife.  I do 
some  volunteer  work  with  the  Red 
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Cross  and  I've  just  finished  giving 
the  Home  Nursing  Course  for  the 
second  time."  Winnie  gives  as 
her  address:  4 Kormack  Ct.,  Baby- 
lon, N.  Y. 

Who  should  walk  in  at  the  Jan- 
uary alumnae  meeting  but  Mary 
Foster.  It  certainly  is  good  to  see 
our  lost  members  after  all  these 
years.  Mary  is  going  to  be  in 
Boston  for  awhile  preparing  to  be 
Mental  Hygience  nurse  consul- 
tant or  something  that  sounds 
equally  important. 

A Christmas  greeting  from  Ruth 
Hoyt  who  writes  from,  1801  Beach 
Street,  San  Francisco  tells  us:  "I 
came  back  to  San  Francisco  in 
February  1947  and  am  working  in 
a doctor's  office.  I have  a lovely 
apartment  overlooking  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge.  The  welcome  sign 
is  on  the  door  for  those  who  are 
coming  this  way. 

Your  secretary  should  have 
more  news  for  you  but,  like  all  the 
rest  of  you,  I have  been  struggling 
with  getting  around  in  this  winter 
of  the  "great  snow"  about  which 
there  is  no  more  to  say.  But,  re- 
member, there's  to  be  another 
Home  Coming  in  June — the  week- 
end of  the  12th — so  reserve  that 
date  for  us.  We'll  see  you  then. 
Meantime,  if  anyone  wants  to 
write  me  news  of  yourself  and 
1929  friends,  all  contributions  will 
be  gratefully  received  at  the  above 
address  by  your  secretary. 

1930 

Linda  Burgess  Washburn  (Mrs. 
R.  L.)  sends  the  following  address 
to  us:  3167  Indiana  Street,  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  Miami  33,  Florida.  She 
says  she  expects  to  reside  in  Flor- 
ida permanently. 

1931 

The  members  of  the  Class  of 
1931  deeply  mourn  the  sudden 


death  of  their  beloved  Class  Pres- 
ident, Doris  Knights. 

An  able  executive,  many  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  her  in  the 
administrative  field,  but  to  Doris 
herself,  giving  bedside  care  to  the 
individual  patient  afforded  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Selfless  de- 
votion to  her  country  impelled  her 
to  join  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
which  led  eventually  to  her  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  Nurse  of  the 
Sixth  General  Hospital. 

We,  her  classmates,  remember 
her  sincerity  and  warmth  of  per- 
sonality, her  inexaustible  energy, 
and  her  delightful  sense  of  humor. 
Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
know  her  personally  will  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  a rare  and 
good  friend. 

"Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at 
the  bar, 

When  I put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a tide  as  moving  seems 
asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out 
the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of 
farewell. 

When  I embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  borne  of 
Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I have  crost  the  bar." 

— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 
"Crossing  the  Bar" 
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1932 

Secretary,  Catherine  E.  Philbin 
44  Hammond  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Esther  Brinkman  Peck,  "Win- 
dale,"  Windsor,  Mass.,  writes  that 
she  has  a wee  son  Ralph  Brian, 
born  Nov.  3,  1947  and  also  a 
twenty  months  old  daughter  Mar- 
ilyn so  she  must  be  "busy  as  a 
bee."  She  corresponds  with  Mary 
Halpin  Harden,  McLoud  Hospital, 
McLoud  California,  but  I wrote 
there  and  did  not  receive  any 
answer. 

Ltg.  Elizabeth  Lord  (N.C)  U.S.N. 
A.U.S.,  Naval  Hospital,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  says  she  rejoined  the  navy 
last  spring  and  was  in  Bermuda 
on  a leave  when  I tried  to  contact 
her  in  Oct.  She  had  a wonderful 
trip  and  says  it  is  a very  beautiful 
place  and  has  some  very  nice 
shops,  so  if  any  of  our  classmates 
are  feeling  prosperous  and  want 
to  take  a trip  "Lordy"  highly  reco- 
mends Bermuda. 

Lillian  Johnson  Davis,  Box  247, 
Seaford,  L.  I.,  New  York,  has  three 
children  Christine  Manning  4,  Neal 
Scott  3,  and  Adele  Jennine  1.  Her 
husband  is  an  industrial  engineer. 

Henrietta  Kolbusz,  30  Firglade 
Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  work- 
ing as  a childrens  nurse  in  a pri- 
vate family  and  likes  it  very  much. 

Ellwynne  Vreeland,  3685  38th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
wrote  a very  interesting  letter. 
She  is  Nurse  Education  Consul- 
tant with  the  U.S.P.H.S.  She  trav- 
els quite  extensively  giving  lec- 
tures, visiting  schools  and  giving 
other  consultation  service.  She 
met  Cordelia  King  and  Claire  Fav- 
reau,  who  I believe  was  a super- 
visor in  our  student  days,  in  New 
York  one  week-end  in  November. 
Ellwynne  conducted  a work  shop 


on  Corriculum  Development  in 
Minnesota  during  last  summer  and 
Ruth  Harrington  participated  as  a 
resource  person  in  the  work  shop 
so  they  had  a chance  to  visit  and 
exchange  M.G.H.  news.  She  says 
Miss  Isabel  Jorden  a supervisor 
from  Childrens  Hospital  when  we 
were  students  is  in  Washington 
with  the  Childrens  bureau. 

Betty  Backstrom  Panunzio,  56 
Forest  Ave.,  Orono,  Maine,  says 
that  after  traveling  around  the 
country  during  the  war  years  they 
finally  settled  in  Maine,  where  her 
husband  teaches  French  and 
Spanish  in  the  University  at  Oro- 
no. She  likes  the  college  life  as 
it  is  very  pleasant  and  inspiring 
and  they  have  met  many  interest- 
ing people.  They  love  the  state  of 
Maine  and  if  any  of  our  class- 
mates are  near  Orono  she  extends 
a cordial  invitation  to  call  on  them. 

I had  a long  and  very  interest- 
ing letter  from  Rhoda  Woodward 
Miner,  1904  Van  Buren,  Ogden, 
Utah.  She  has  been  married  ten 
years.  Her  husband  has  a Ph.D. 
in  Botany  and  is  head  of  that  de- 
partment at  Weber  College.  She 
met  him  there  when  she  was  teach- 
ing anatomy  and  phy.  to  nurses 
at  the  college.  On  Sept.  4,  1945 
they  adopted  Christine  then  18 
months  old  and  on  Sept.  3,  1946 
Danny  came  to  live  with  them  at 
the  age  of  twenty  months,  he  is 
fine  and  healthy  and  keeps  her 
constantly  on  the  jump.  She  said 
Miss  Pohe  has  visited  with  them 
several  times  and  always  has 
news  of  M.G.H.  Her  description 
of  Ogden,  near  the  Wasatch 
Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
very  good,  she  says  it  is  very  cold 
there  at  present  and  skiing,  skat- 
ing and  sliding  are  in  order,  so 
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we  New  Englanders  don't  need  to 
feel  we  have  all  the  cold  weather. 

Persis  Lane  Murphy  is  in  charge 
of  Central  Supply  and  Solutions 
Rooms,  and  the  Pharmacy  at  the 
Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Now  I expected  to  hear  from 
several  of  you  when  the  December 
Quarterly  came  out  and  you  read 
the  news  of  some  of  our  class- 
mates, but  I am  glad  I didn't  en- 
large my  mail  box  as  I received 
one  letter,  and  a card  from  Doris 
Dawson  Knowlton  class  of  '34  giv- 
ing me  the  address  of  Tynne  Kan- 
gas  Johnson.  I am  wondering 
now  just  how  many  of  you  be- 
long to  the  Alumnae  and  receive 
the  Quarterly?  Please  cooperate 
and  send  me  news  of  yourselves 
or  any  classmates  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Alumnae  as  I have 
written  about  25  letters  and  re- 
ceived no  answers.  Everyone 
thinks  they  are  "very  busy"  but 
you  must  have  a few  minutes  to 
spare  to  write  a few  lines  and  I 
assure  you  they  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

1933 

Lois  Gammon  Fielding  (Mrs. 

Robert  L.)  Secretary 
44  Lorraine  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Dear  '33  mates: 

Your  secretary  takes  great 
pleasure  in  reporting  big  strides 
this  quarter.  She  has  heard  of  or 
from  more  of  the  girls  in  the  past 
two  weeks  than  in  the  entire  year 
of  1947.  This  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. 

Perhaps  we  can  have  a class 
reunion  this  year  after  all.  1948 
means  15  years  out  of  training, 
you  know.  Who  would  like  to 
volunteer  to  work  on  a reunion 
committee?  Just  drop  me  a card. 

An  interesting  letter  was  received 


from  Lt.  Grace  E.  Garland,  A.N.C. 
She  said,  "I've  been  in  the  Army 
since  April,  1945  and  have  en- 
joyed the  change  from  civilian 
nursing.  I've  met  lots  of  interest- 
ing people  and  the  personal  sat- 
isfaction I get  from  my  contact 
with  the  boys  can't  be  explained. 
I love  the  work — though  the  red 
tape  involved  gets  me  down  at 
times. 

I expect  to  be  released  when  the 
regular  army  quota  is  filled.  I'm 
a member  of  the  reserves,  but 
when  I get  out  is  still  far  in  the 
future. 

I get  home  for  about  16  days 
twice  a year  and  go  back  to  the 
hospital  each  time  to  see  all  of  the 
gang  that  I can." 

Grace's  address  is:  Tilton  Gen- 
eral Hospital  (Main),  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Doris  Dawson  Knowlton  (1934) 
wrote  me  a card  a few  days  ago, 
saying  that  Jean  Louney  Ward  is 
living  at  23  Linden  St.,  Fitchburg 
and  has  three  children,  Peter, 
Emily  and  Michael.  I haven't 
written  to  her  as  yet. 

Lillian  Norton  is  doing  school 
nursing  in  Boston  and  some  spec- 
ialling  week-ends.  She  wrote  me 
a very  helpful  letter,  telling  me 
where  to  find  many  of  the  girls. 

Marjorie  McCracken  Vincent 
lives  at  154  Braynton  Rd.,  Allston, 
but  I've  had  difficulty  in  reaching 
her  by  phone.  However,  I'll  keep 
on  trying. 

Gladys  McCracken  Battim  (a 

year  ago)  was  working  in  a Vet- 
eran's Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 

Ann  Ryan  is  finishing  her  course 
at  Boston  University  this  week, 
with  her  B.S.  degree.  She  lives  at 
home  at  387  Huntington  Ave., 
Hyde  Park. 

Elizabeth  Hope  Symes  has  two 
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sons  and  lives  at  65  Boston  Rd., 
Chelmsford. 

The  General  Nursing  Office 
gave  me  Helen  Voigt's  address  as 
348  Hillside  St.,  Holyoke. 

Helen  Gibbons  Becker  (Mrs. 
Thomas  T.)  is  at  132  Greenridge 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  and  has 
an  adopted  daughter,  Christine. 

Alice  McNerney  Clark  (Mrs.  E. 
Graham)  lives  at  46  School  St., 
Lebanon,  N.  H.  Alice  has  three 
boys — one  3 years  and  the  other 
1A. 

Margaret  Nelson  Putney  (Mrs. 
Carrol)  was  married  last  Thanks- 
giving and  is  doing  Public  Health 
work  in  Bethel,  Vt. 

Eleanor  Stacy  is  now  working 
as  anaesthetist  in  the  General, 
having  completed  her  course  in 
the  Baker. 

Evelyn  Gardner  King  is  at  9 
Carson  St.,  Dorchester,  and  has 
a 4 year  old  son.  She  specialls 
occasionally. 

Mildred  Allen  Beaucaire  lives  in 
Stoughton  and  I understand  she's 
working  in  a local  hospital,  but 
I'm  not  sure. 

Lillian  Bosanquet  Hunt  (Mrs. 
John)  is  at  63  Highland  St.,  Ded- 
ham and  has  three  children — 10 — 
6-14  mos.,  the  youngest  of  which 
has  recently  been  a patient  at  the 
Baker  Memorial'. 

Jessie  Brooks  Wyman  (Mrs.  Stan- 
ley) has  recently  moved  to  her 
new  home  at  115  Bright  Rd.,  Bel- 
mont. 

Pearl  Martin  Cobb  (Mrs.  Edwin) 
and  her  young  family  traveled  all 
over  the  country  with  her  husband 
during  the  war.  He  was  in  the 
aircraft  division  of  General  Mo- 
tors. Since  their  return,  she  has 
had  a third  daughter — now  2Vz — 
and  they  are  making  their  home 
at  20  Maple  Rd.,  Wellesley.  Al- 


though she  enjoyed  seeing  the 
country,  she  is  very  much  relieved 
to  be  able  to  stay  put  for  awhile. 

She  has  been  rather  lonesome 
at  times  and  is  anxious  to  see  or 
hear  from  some  of  her  old  friends. 

She  recently  met  Katherine  Went- 
worth Dane  (Mrs.  John  C.)  who  is 
running  a small  private  kinder- 
garden  at  her  home  at  6 Cleve- 
land Road,  Wellesley. 

Lucy  King  is  doing  Public  Health 
work  in  Milford,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi  (Mrs. 
Domonic)  has  been  working  as  an 
anesthetist  at  the  Newton  Hospital 
for  the  past  3Vz  years  while  her 
husband  was  overseas,  but  re- 
tired in  December,  after  which  she 
went  through  quite  a seige  of  ill- 
ness. She  and  Dom  have  a lovely 
home  at  262  Cabot  St.,  Newton- 
ville. 

Dr.  Frances  Lannon  has  had  a 
very  interesting  and  busy  career, 
having  graduated  from  Tufts  Med- 
ical, giving  service  at  the  Eastern 
Maine  General,  and  during  the 
war  serving  with  U.N.R.A.  After 
the  war,  she  was  located  at  the 
Willard  Parker  Hospital  in  New 
York  City,  and  is  now  putting  in 
a year  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston,  specializing  in  conta- 
gion. She  is  living  at  her  home  at 
47  Prospect  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Grace  Garland  is  still  in  the 
Service  at  Tilton  General  Hospital 
(Main),  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey. 

There  are  still  quite  a few  of  the 
girls  who  have  not  yet  been 
heard  from.  Does  anyone  know 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mary  Adams 
Ruth  Alexander  Sandburg 
Dorothy  Amlaw  Coggeshall 
Grace  Barrett  Valentine 
Katherine  H.  Blunt  Polsky 
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Evelyn  S.  Clarke 
Elizabeth  J.  Clarke  Tripp 
Sadie  Convelski 
Helen  Dunbar  Pelose 
Emily  Hill  Newhall 
Ruth  Hoitt  Chantler 
Penelope  Hutchinson  Garrett 
Louise  Lomas  Babin 
Amelia  MacLeod  Eldridge 
Helen  McGilvery  Costa 
Gertrude  Marsh  Thurber 
Mary  O'Brien  Jeffries 
Marjorie  Packard  Murphy 
Catherine  Perkins  Riordan 
Geraldine  Porter  Howard 
Sarah  Pratt  Stribley 
Helena  Prondecki 
Elizabeth  Roberts  Smith 
Elsie  Saari  Spillane 
Mary  Sawyer 
Wieno  Sneck  Heikkla 
Zita  Squires  Griswald 
Mildred  Thomas  Thistle 
Helen  Woodworth 
I would  appreciate  any  help  you 
could  give  me.  Thank  you. 

1934 

To  the  February  Section  Class 
of  1934 — By  the  time  these  tidbits 
reach  you,  I hope  our  Class  is  or- 
ganized with  a permanent  secre- 
tary who  will  keep  1934  in  QUAR- 
TERLY news.  Barbara  Berry  Leahy 
and  I (Helen  Mulkern  Carney)  find 
ourselves  as  co-secretaries  for  this 
issue  quite  by  accident.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  everyone  had 
to  say  at  the  Homecoming,  but 
how  little  response  we  got  to  our 
letters.  I guess  we're  better  "talk- 
ers than  writers." 

We  have  a number  of  our  sec- 
tion for  whom  addresses  are  miss- 
ing, among  them  we  find:  Rachel 
Blodgett  Wells,  Bertha  Coskie 
Proctor,  Doris  Dawson  Knowlton, 
Eleanor  Dowd,  Dorothy  Fletcher, 
Anna  Rules,  and  Medine  Chalmers 
Leavitt.  Bertha  we  did  see  at  the 


Homecoming,  and  at  that  time  she 
was  on  her  way  to  Pennsylvania 
where  her  husband  had  taken  a 
position.  Eleanor  Dowd  has  mar- 
ried, but  we  are  unable  to  find 
anyone  who  has  seen  or  heard 
of  her.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  these  mentioned. 

Barbara  and  I have  quite  a list 
of  addresses  and  I hope  to  men- 
tion all  in  this  column. 

Arline  Allen  Shaw  is  living  at 
21  Alpha  Road,  Dorchester;  she 
has  one  child,  a little  girl.  Cath- 
erine Lyons  lives  at  94  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  Boston.  She  tells  us 
little  of  herself,  but  did  forward 
the  following  re — Esther  Bean  Lei- 
chter.  Beanie  has  moved  to  Box 
B,  District  Medical  Office,  Naval 
Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Swimming  and  fishing  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  there.  I don't 
blame  Kay  for  being  envious! 
Audrey  Brown  Oakes  is  now  liv- 
ing on  a farm  at  Rehoboth,  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  has  Fletcher  Jr. 
to  help  her  with  the  chores,  but 
carries  most  of  the  load  herself. 
Mary  Camelio  Dale  is  living  with 
her  little  daughter  at  244  Common 
Street,  Walpole,  Massachusets. 
Eva  Davis  Mills  we  were  happy  to 
see  at  the  Homecoming.  She  was 
here  visiting  with  her  two  children. 
Her  address  is:  Mrs.  Robert  Mills, 
1534 A Wilhemina  Rise,  Honolulu, 
T.  H.  Mildred  Draper  Almick  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  active  house- 
wives and  is  living  at  258  Wash- 
ington Street,  Islington,  Massachu- 
setts. Louise  Fitts  Davis  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  with  a new  house  at 
25  Tower  Road,  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  has  a daughter, 
Marilyn,  three  and  one  half  years 
old.  Marie  Giardina  Mason  lives 
at  99  Ruggles  Street,  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  had  snaps  of  her 
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four  lovely  children  with  her  at 
the  Homecoming.  I think  she  holds 
top  honors  for  number  of  children. 
Helen  Gillig  Winmill  writes  that 
other  than  her  two  children,  John- 
ny and  Billy,  nothing  exciting  has 
happened  to  her.  She  is  living  on 
Florence  Street  in  Roslindale. 

Ellie  Halme  Kolmar  is  living  at 
36  High  Street,  Brookline.  We  have 
no  other  news  of  Ellie.  Carol  Hill 
Craven  is  living  in  Scituate.  She 
has  two  sons  that  I know  of.  Eve- 
lyn Johnson  Parker  is  living  at  17 
Gleason  Street,  Watertown.  She 
has  two  children,  Tommy  and 
Linda.  Phoebe  Johnson's  address 
is  Uncus  on  Thames,  Box  711, 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  Any  letters 
to  Phobe  would  be  promptly  ans- 
wered. That  gal  is  a letter  writer! 
Adeline  Joseph  Kollho  is  living  at 
7 Freeman  Street,  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts.  I believe  "Joe" 
will  soon  carry  off  a first  in  the 
Class  honor  list,  but  more  of  that 
later!  Abigail  Norris  is  now  at 
the  Lynn  Hospital.  Gail,  Barbara, 
Ruth  Moran  Thomas,  and  myself 
had  a miniature  reunion  after  the 
last  Alumnae  supper.  Martha 
Moulton  Kirby  is  living  at  2107 
West  20th  Street,  Long  Beach  6, 
California.  Martha  has  three  chil- 
dren, two  girls  and  a boy.  Ruth 
Moran  Thomas  is  living  at  66 
Maple  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  has  two  daughters, 
Phyllis  and  Nancy,  but  manages 
to  find  time  to  special.  She  has 
been  working  in  many  smaller 
hospitals  around  the  city.  Helen 
Nagelschmidt  Geed  has  finally 
settled  down  in  her  new  home  at 
700  Spring  Road,  Elmhurst,  Illi- 
nois. She  was  a travelling  Navy 
wife  during  the  War,  which  wasn't 
very  easy  with  "Nicky"  and  baby, 
Gretchen,  plus  a dog  and  a parrot. 


Margaret  O'Neil  McGrath  is  a 

seasoned  housewife,  living  at  75 
Atlantic  Street,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. Peg  takes  top  honors  as 
Class  correspondent.  She  writes 
to  more  M.G.H.ers  than  anyone  I 
know  of.  Peg  manages  flying 
visits  to  her  home  in  Rockland  and 
stops  to  see  yours  truly  as  often 
as  she  can.  Needless  to  say,  her 
visits  are  looked  forward  to  by 
myself  second  only  to  my  thrge 
youngsters  who  think  Aunt  Peg  is 
tops!  Lt.  Rita  Rein  is  home  on 
furlough.  She  can  be  reached 
at  Columbia  Park,  Milton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  were  glad  to  see 
Peg  Perham  Kinnear  at  the  Home- 
coming, she  hasn't  changed  any. 
Her  address  is  93  Green  Street, 
Gardner,  Massachusetts.  Ruth 
Schilling  has  given  up  nursing 
and  we  couldn't  locate  her.  Dor- 
othy Williams  Linehan  is  now 
Superintendent  of  Peabody  Hos- 
pital in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
Good  luck  to  her. 

Barbara  Berry  Leahy  and  I have 
nothing  exciting  to  relate,  both  be- 
ing busy  with  our  families  and 
letter  writing!  The  accident  that 
gave  us  this  job  will  result  in  a 
class  reunion  we  hope  and  a little 
leisure  for  us.  We  would  appre- 
ciate any  news  you  care  to  send 
and  promise  to  get  it  to  that  Per- 
manent Secretary  we're  going  to 
have. 

1935 

Barbara  Phillips,  Secretary 
64  Brattle  Street, 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  C. 

Robert),  Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Dear  '37  ers: 

Talk  about  being  sno wed-under! 
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That  statement  can  be  used  in 
terms  of  "weather"  or  "work"!  I 
am  still  trying  to  get  a complete 
list  of  addresses  to  send  out  a 
class  letter  to  try  to  round  up  some 
enthusiasm.  If  any  of  you  can 
supply  me  with  addresses  of  the 
following  I would  appreciate  it 
very  much:  Frances  Kneeland, 

Faith  Bailey  Thibbetts,  Nina  Ham- 
ilton Christian,  Anna  Margaret 
McKee,  Virginia  Stilphen  Wing, 
Willa  Tomlinson  Downar. 

As  for  news,  it  all  seems  to  be 
from  our  February  section  this 
month — 

Marriages:  Muriel  McMurray  to 
Dr.  Carroll  Miller  in  November, 
1947.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  are 
no v/  living  in  Rhode  Island. 
Marian  Decker  to  John  Gibson, 
in  June  1947.  They  are  now 
living  in  Melrose. 

Births:  Josephine  Eccles  Miner,  a 
second  daughter.  Marjorie 
Sleeper  Pickering,  a son  (second 
child)  in  October.  Both  hus- 
bands are  dentists,  but  I'm  sorry 
I don't  know  their  first  names! 
Jo  is  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  and 
Marj  in  Marblehead.  Mabel 
Anning  Lehan,  a third  child, 
first  son  born  in  June,  1947.  I 
almost  forgot  our  own  newest 
addition — 3rd  child,  2nd  son, 
Peter  Craig  Reynolds,  born  No- 
vember 21,  1947  at  the  Richard- 
son House. 

Kay  Leonard  Crotty  tells  me 
that  Sue  Robins  Groy  visited  in 
these  parts  during  the  holidays. 
They  live  in  Manchester,  Conn, 
where  Bill  is  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrove  (Mrs.  Robert), 
Secretary 
Concord  Road 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

I have  had  a most  gratifying 


response  to  my  appeal  for  news 
and  money,  and  I hope  to  have 
something  concrete  on  the  reunion 
plans  any  day  now. 

Grace  Elizabeth  Fisk  (Giddings) 
sends  news  of  her  family:  Robert 
born  April  11,  1943;  Deborah  born 
August  9,  1946;  James  and  David 
born  November  13,  1947. 

Lucille  Howd  (Waldo)  has  two 
children:  Penelope  Jane  born  Jan. 
27,  1944  and  Gary  Meridan  born 
Feb.  17,  1946. 

Annette  Smith  (Jealous)  has  two 
children:  Frederick  born  May  11, 
1941  and  James  born  May  12,  1943. 

Dorothy  A.  Nickerson  (Schlag) 
writes  of  the  arrival  of  Johanna 
Dorothy  on  June  5th,  1947.  Dottie 
is  in  New  York  but  her  address 
changes  frequently.  Her  husband 
is  in  the  Hotel  Industry. 

Geraldine  Brandon  (Reddington) 
has  one  son,  Patrick  M.  Redding- 
ton born  September  21,  1946. 

Josephine  M.  Laiakas  (Kvara- 
ceus)  has  four  daughters,  Joan 
born  August  19,  1941;  Claire,  Au- 
gust 12,  1942;  Ann,  March  5,  1945; 
Rose,  August  5,  1947. 

Bernice  Clark  (Paine)  writes  that 
she  and  her  three  children  are 
waiting  for  "housing"  in  Califor- 
nia so  that  they  can  join  Franklyn. 
Her  children  are:  Janice  Elaine, 
born  March  5,  1943;  Edward  Ar- 
thur, March  10,  1944;  Cynthia 

Marie  Jan.  21,  1947. 

Helen  Marie  Newman  (Gower) 
has  two  children:  Anne  Lynne 
born  Nov.  5,  1942;  Mary  Lou  April 
1,  1947.  She  writes  that  any  "spare 
time"  is  spent  doing  private  duty, 
relief  floor  duty,  O.R.  float,  emer- 
gencies or  what  have  you. 

Alliean  Costello  (Lister)  has  three 
children,  Gail  F.  born  Sept.  5, 
1941;  Nancy  J.  Sept.  5,  1944  and 
Richard  J.  Nov.  11,  1945. 

Can  anyone  help  me  with  any 
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of  the  following  as  to  location  or 
marital  status? 

Cleo  Richardson 
Alice  Belmont 
Mary  Fraser 
Dorothy  Goodwin 
Ellen  Draughon 
Margaret  Mahin 
Constance  Bourne 
1939 

Barbara  Peterson,  Secretary  Feb- 
ruary Section 

98  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mary  Gay  Aubrey  (Mrs.  Lee  J.), 
Secretary  September  Section 
52  Trowbridge  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

We  hope,  by  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this  QUARTERLY  or  before, 
you  will  have  received  a letter 
from  one  of  us.  Since  the  School 
of  Nursing  is  planning  a 75th  An- 
niversary celebration  in  June,  we 
thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  combining  it  with  a 10th  re- 
union of  our  Class.  We  have  ad- 
dresses for  almost  three  guarters 
of  the  Class  and  are  depending 
on  those  of  you  who  receive  let- 
ters to  help  us  with  the  missing 
ones.  So  please  don't  file  our 
letters  away  to  be  answered  when 
and  if,  but  write  us  a note  stating 
your  suggestions  and  requests. 
"Hat"  says  she  can  probably  find 
beds  for  three  of  you  who  may 
need  a place  to  sleep. 

Jean  Carter  Morgan  (Mrs.  Fred) 
is  working  in  Columbus,  Ohio  as 
Office  Nurse  for  Dr.  Edward  Har- 
lan Wilson,  who  had  his  Ortho- 
pedic training  at  M.G.H.  and  now 
has  a son  interning  at  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Lucia  Sloper  Goulden  ..(Mrs. 
Winfield)  is  now  living  at  31 
Horan  Avenue,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 


Jr.  (Lucy  French)  are  the  parents 
of  a daughter,  Sara,  born  in  June 
1947. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 

Lester),  Secretary 
271-13  77  Ave.  New  Hyde  Park, 

N.  Y. 

Dear  Classmates: 

A reunion  is  under  way  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  75th 
anniversary  celebration.  As  the 
program  is  not  out  yet,  no  details 
are  available.  However,  as  far 
as  I know,  there  is  to  be  a dinner 
on  a Saturday  in  June.  Shall  we 
plan  to  attend  that  dinner  and  sit 
together  as  a class?  It  is  hard  for 
some  of  us  to  get  away,  but  as  it 
is  on  a weekend  and  we  have 
plenty  of  advance  notice  perhaps 
arrangements  can  be  made  so  we 
can  have  a good  attendance.  Also 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
get  snapshots  ready  to  bring  so 
we  can  see  what  wonderful  chil- 
dren you  have. 

If  my  right  arm  doesn't  give  out 
and  the  government  continues  to 
print  penny  post  cards,  you  will 
receive  a definite  announcement 
later. 

The  stork  is  running  competition 
with  reunion  plans.  I think  he  will 
win  out  with  at  least  three  of  our 
members.  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  going  to  stop?  Curious? 
Watch  for  future  issues  of  the 
Quarterly  Record. 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  sent 
news  and  addresses.  The  response 
was  grand.  Keep  it  up. 

From  Mary  Gilmore,  Manches- 
ter, Mass.  "I  expect  to  complete 
requirements  for  my  B.S.  at  Sim- 
mons in  January  and  take  a new 
position  at  Boston  College  School 
of  Nursing  in  February.  I can 
hardly  wait  to  start.  I will  teach 
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Nursing  Arts  to  the  five  year  stu- 
dents and  Comparative  Nursing 
Methods  to  the  graduates.” 
Virginia  Plumley  Butterfield  Mrs. 
Raymond)  380  Union  Ave.,  West 
Haven,  Conn,  wrote,  "Since  I 
wrote  you  last  we  bought  a six 
room  house.  We  have  moved  in 
and  partially  redecorated  it. 
There's  still  more  to  be  done,  but 
it's  fun  doing  it. 

Mary  Galbraith  Wall  (Mrs. 
Richard)  has  moved  to  81  Painter 
Ave.,  West  Haven  and  it's  like  a 
touch  of  home  having  her  here.” 

Lillian  Luby  Morris  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) said,  "I  haven't  done  any 
nursing  since  my  marriage,  but 
certainly  have  kept  busy.  We 
bought  a home  in  June  but  didn't 
get  to  move  in  until  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. Since  then  it  has  been  a 
whirl  getting  repairs  done  and 
the  home  settled.  It's  a large 
house  with  eight  rooms.  Now  we 
are  finally  settled,  it's  time  to  start 
entertaining  again.  Bobby  is 
eighteen  months  old  and  though 
awfully  good  he  is  into  every- 
thing at  this  stage. 

We  had  a nice  visit  this  sum- 
mer from  Jo  Mangio  Keaveney 
and  her  daughter,  Madeline.  They 
stayed  a week  and  Jo's  husband. 
Bud,  came  up  for  a weekend." 

Irene  Lajoie  Goodwin  (Mrs. 
Frank),  767  E.  Washington  St., 
Hanson,  Mass,  said,  "This  last 
year  has  been  a most  eventful 
one  for  the  Goodwins.  We  built 
a home  this  summer  and  moved 
in  November  and  started  in  the 
process  of  getting  settled.  The 
house  is  grand,  a six  room  Cape 
Cod  type  with  connecting  breeze- 
way and  garage.  We  have  five 
acres  of  land  with  our  own  trout 
brook  and  some  quail  and  part- 


ridges. These  birds  are  signifi- 
cant as  we  have  three  bird  dogs." 

From  Helen  Bigda  Carson  (Mrs. 
John),  3912  13  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  "Truly  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  Have  honestly  intend- 
ed to  write  to  you  every  time  I re- 
ceive the  QUARTERLY  but  . . .. 
Regret  to  say  I haven't  visited  our 
Alma  Mater  since  my  graduation. 
Since  that  memorable  day,  I did 
seven  months  duty  at  the  Hart- 
ford Retreat,  fourteen  months  duty 
at  the  Chicopee  Infirmary  (Mass.) 
and  then  private  duty  for  some 
time.  I met  "The  Man"  and  mar- 
ried him  in  1942.  He  served  as 
a 1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  and 
was  in  the  service  five  and  a half 
years,  two  of  them  overseas.  Have 
two  wonderful,  adorable  children, 
Lynn  Anne,  who  will  be  five  years 
old  in  Feb.,  and  John  Berwyn  Car- 
son  Jr.  (nice  huh?  Jack  to  you) 
who  will  be  a year  in  March. 

Lurana  Eagan  Tally  and  her 
grand  Family  visited  us  during 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

P.S.  Hope  you  receive  loads  of 
news  from  everyone  as  I thor- 
oughly enjoy  reading  about  our 
classmates  and  you  certainly 
can't  have  it  if  we  don't  send  it. 
Right?  Right!” 

Mary  B.  Carr  Mansueto  sent 
the  following:  Virginia  Bell  Eck- 
hardt  (Mrs.  John  Jr.),  4319  Kentbury 
Drive,  Bethesda,  Md.  Her  hus- 
band is  a Commander  in  the 
Navy  and  is  heading  for  sea 
again  soon.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

Lois  Prussman  Laurence  (Mrs. 
Richard)  and  husband  live  in 
Winchendon,  Mass,  where  they've 
opened  a music  and  book  store." 

Jo  Mangio  Keaveney  (Mrs.  Jos- 
eph), 6 Dalrymple  St.,  Jamaica  PI. 
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30,  Mass  sent  a wonderful  letter 
full  of  addresses  and  news.  Here 
are  parts  of  it.  "My  daughter, 
Madeline,  was  two  in  August  and 
she  is  as  active  as  any  child  her 
age.  Where  do  they  get  their 
energy? 

Grace  McKenna  McLellan  (Mrs. 
Arthur),  1197  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass,  has  two  sons,  Arthur  who 
was  five  in  August,  and  Billy  who 
will  be  two  in  April.  They  are 
real  boys.  Never  a dull  moment. 

Louise  Tinkham  lives  next  door 
to  Grace  at  1191  Boylston  St. 
Louise  is  working  at  B.L.I.  and  is 
in  charge  of  Ward  L.  She  does 
supervisory  work  on  some  week- 
ends. 

Helen  Gredzinski  Wojtusik  drop- 
ped in  to  see  me  on  Labor  Day. 
She  was  on  her  way  back  to 
Bristol,  Conn.  Her  address  is  20 
George  Street.  Her  Carol  Anne  will 
be  three  in  March. 

Mildred  Anderson  Alfieri  is  now 
living  at  176  Walnut  St.,  Nepon- 
set.  Mass.  She  and  her  husband 
returned  from  Italy  in  June  and 
with  them  were  Paula,  two,  and 
her  baby  son,  Lee,  who  was  born 
in  Italy.  Millie  was  there  for 
about  a year. 

Mary  Wilkins'  address  is 
2009  19th  Ave.  So.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  I am  in  doubt  as  to  just 
what  she  is  doing  there.  Last  I 
knew  she  was  still  in  the  Army." 

From  Rae  Simmons,  "At  the 
present  time  I am  at  home  con- 
valescing from  my  second  spinal 
fusion  within  a year.  Had  a check- 
up yesterday  and  am  returning  to 
work  Feb.  1.  You  no  doubt  know 
that  I have  been  assistant  super- 
visor in  the  O.R.  My  address  will 
be  4 No.  Grove  Street. 

Phyllia  Arey  Van  Wagner  has 


moved  from  Iron  River  to  4154  Bel- 
fontaine,  Houston  5,  Texas. 

If  Mary  Gilmore  finds  an  apart- 
ment before  June  and  if  she  has 
any  accommodations  for  overnight 
guests,  she  will  be  happy  to  have 
an  out-of-towner  stay  with  her  dur- 
ing the  reunion.  Hucky  says  she 
can  take  one  or  two  and  a crib 
sized  child. 

Hope  to  see  you  in  June.  Katy. 

1941 

Secretary: 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  Wm.  S.) 

54  Stone  Street 
Hartford  10,  Connecticut 

The  Christmas  mail  brought  us 
a few  welcome  messages  from 
classmates,  plus  some  changes  of 
address.  Please  keep  up  the  good 
work  by  writing  as  often  as  you 
have  bits  of  news  about  your- 
selves or  others.  Christmas  greet- 
ings from  the  following: 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.),  who  has  moved  to  a new 
home  at  912  18th  Ave.,  N.,  Texas 
City,  Texas. 

Anne  McKenzie,  89  Revere  St., 
Boston  14,  Mass.,  who  promised 
a newsy  letter  in  1948.  We're 
looking  forward  to  it. 

Marion  Clason  Lampson  (Mrs. 
Grant)  of  3901  Lynn  Avenue,  Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 

Marion,  Bob,  Deborah,  and 
Barry  Wacker  (Marion  L.  Bancroft) 
of  3550  Taylor  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Doris,  Ken  and  Diana  Lee  (Doris 
Friars)  of  Golden  Spurs,  Water- 
ford, Conn. 

Barbara,  Bill,  and  Butch  Atkin- 
son (Barbara  Uhl)  of  430  W.  118 
St.,  New  York,  27,  N.  Y. 

Marion,  Vernon,  Jean  and  Cath- 
erine MacDuff  (Marian  Vayro)  of 
Broadway,  South  Hanover,  Mass. 

Our  longest  letter  came  all  the 
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way  from  Hawaii  from  Marge 
Johnston  Fowler  (Mrs.  Vance).  Her 
husband  is  a Lieutenant  Comman- 
der. Address:  Quarters  F.,  Naval 
Air  Station,  Kaneoke  Bay,  T.  H., 
Navy  28,  c/o  F.P.O.  San  Fran- 
cisco. "Our  son  Tommy  was  born 
August  6th — a red  head.  Joan  is 
a blue-eyed  blonde  three  years 
old.  They're  a handful,  but  loads 
of  fun.  We've  been  here  at  Kan- 
eoke Naval  Air  Station  for  the 
past  year  and  it  has  been  a very 
pleasant  time.  Our  Quarters  are 
on  a hill  and  we  look  out  any 
window  toward  the  sea.  For  a 
midwestern  girl  that  is  heaven.  I 
never  get  tired  looking  at  it. 

Hawaii  is  a fascinating  place  to 
live — not  only  is  it  always  lovely 
here  with  many  vivid  flowers  and 
beautiful  views,  but  there  are 
many  interesting  things  to  see  and 
do:  the  torch  fishermen,  the  spear 
fishermen,  the  tuna  boats,  the  fes- 
tivals, and  luanas  (fiestas),  the 
quaint  native  shops  that  are 
beginning  to  be  full  of  lovely 
things  once  more,  the  beaches,  the 
surfboard  riders,  etc.  Travel  fold- 
ers don't  exaggerate  in  their  glow- 
ing accounts.  Oahu  is  a tourist 
haven.  Maui,  Kauai,  and  Hawaii 
however  are  more  rural  and  off 
the  beaten  path  so  they  show  even 
more  customs  of  the  native  Ha- 
waiians.  It  is  amazing  to  see  so 
many  races  mix  together  so  dem- 
ocratically. Pineapple,  sugar  cane, 
and  fishing  are  the  industries, 
each  so  different  from  most  parts 
of  the  U.S.A.  However  we'll  enjoy 
stateside  duty  again.  Snow  will 
look  good — freedom  from  bugs,  a 
city  to  shop  in — symphonies, 
plays,  big  league  baseball,  good 
football  and  so  on.  It's  fun.  Guess 
we  just  like  to  move  as  each  new 
place  is  interesting. 

In  case  you  still  don't  have 


Mary  Jane  Laymon  Longnecker's 

address,  it  is  3050  Coleridge  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  She  just 
wrote  that  they  expect  their  fourth 
child  in  February.  She's  ahead 
of  us  all!  You  have  far  more  news 
than  I do  of  all  the  rest,  I can't 
wait  for  each  Quarterly  Record 
to  come  with  more  news  of  M.G.H. 
and  our  friends."  Thanks,  Marge. 

Dorothea  Stacey  writes  "I  re- 
ceived your  newsy  letter  while  I 
was  home  in  Canada  for  the  sum- 
mer. Mother's  hypertension  was 
dealt  with  here  last  spring,  and  I 
went  home  with  her.  After  being 
there  several  months,  I decided 
that  I'd  pack  up  and  leave  Boston, 
but  was  back  only  a short  while 
visiting  around  and  packing  be- 
tween times  and  I was  asked  to 
help  out  and  so  for  a while  I shall 
be  doing  "Squash"  surgery  again 
wth  Dr.  Michelsen."  58  Pinckney 
St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Alice  Yancey,  185  Bay  State 
Road,  Boston,  Mass.,  expects  to 
be  graduated  from  School  of  Jour- 
nalism of  Boston  University  next 
August. 

1942 

Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor 

(Mrs.  Joseph),  Secretary 
177  River  Street, 

East  Dedham,  Mass, 
also 

Norma  Nesmith  Holt,  Secretary 
120  River  Street 
Brockton  20,  Mass. 

1943 

Engaged:  Patricia  Williston  to 
Lewis  Macintosh  Horne,  Jr.,  of 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
(Mrs.  Hans)  writes  from  the  Mi- 
chael Reese  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  but  does  not  say  what 
she  is  doing. 

Helen  Chevalek  is  clinical  in- 
structor and  medical  and  surgicaL 
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supervisor  at  Lawrence  General. 

Lorna  Thigpen  in  a Veteran  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Box  103,  Station  B,  Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. 

Mary  Hatheway  writes  that  she 
received  her  B.S.  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  at  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia, in  June  and  is  working  for 
the  Department  of  Educational 
Nursing  of  the  Community  Service 
Society.  She  also  writes  that  Ruth 
Johnston  Johnson  had  a son,  Peter 
Bradford,  on  September  23,  1947 
in  New  York  City. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain  (Mrs. 

Samuel  N.  Jr.)  Secretary 
Grace  Church  Rectory 
Copenhagen,  New  York 

I've  just  come  back  from  a grand 
visit  to  M.G.H.  and  a good  reunion 
with  Puddy  Andrews,  Rita  Collins 
Crowley,  Pat  Bachelder  Crowley, 
and  Mary  Conroy.  News  collect- 
ed there  includes: 

Mary  Vonroy  and  Phil  Cargill 
will  be  married  January  17th  and 
needless  to  say  Mary  is  busy  with 
wedding  plans  and  looked  very 
very  starry  eyed.  Puddy  Andrews 
is  working  on  White  12  as  a spe- 
cial and  looks  very  well.  Rita 
Collins  Crowley  is  enjoying  her 
young  son  Teddie  and  living  with 
the  Collins'  at  965  Main  Street, 
Winchester,  while  her  husband 
Ed  is  back  from  Korea  for  the 
Olympic  hockey  team  tryouts.  Pat 
Bachelder  Crowley  and  husband 
Bob  are  expecting  a third  Crow- 
ley before  too  long,  and  are  mov- 
ing to  Schenectady,  New  York. 
Rita  Doyle  is  finishing  up  the  an- 
esthesia course  at  the  General. 
Charlotte  Hall  is  working  in  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  and  Mary 
Rearick  is  a supervisor  at  the  Gen- 
eral. 


I've  seen  Mary  Church  in  Sy- 
racuse and  she  is  looking  wonder- 
fully well,  and  still  at  her  Indus- 
trial job  with  General  Electric.  Her 
family  have  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Jerome  R.  Farron,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Farron 
of  East  Syracuse,  who  is  a senior 
at  Notre  Dame  and  studying  Crim- 
inology. 

Virginia  Wentworth  Reel  writes 
from  160-62  26th  Avenue,  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  New  York,  that 
Miriam  Davis  was  married  No- 
vember 8 in  San  Gabriel,  Califor- 
nia, to  Mr.  Verne  Spencer  Barke- 
lew.  After  a honeymoon  in  the 
Sierras,  Mim  and  husband  have 
settled  in  an  apartment  at  144  Bell- 
fontaine  Street,  Pasedena,  Calif- 
ornia. Ginny  and  her  husband 
like  Flushing  very  much,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  three  in  February.  She 
also  writes  that  Barbara  Hitchings 
Cooper  is  still  living  in  Atlanta.. 
Georgia  and  on  October  21st  wel- 
comed Charles  David.  Hitchie's 
husband  is  attending  Georgia 
Tech.  Barbie  Somerville  is  work- 
ing hard  at  the  hospital  in  Houl- 
ton,  Maine,  and  Barbie  Johnson 
Anderson  and  husband  are  still 
in  Waltham  having  returned  from 
a tour  of  the  United  States  by  car 
this  summer.  Cynthia  Welcher 
Fraser  is  living  in  Vetsville,  Bould- 
er, Colorado  with  her  two  children, 
Judy  and  Hugh.  George  is  study- 
ing for  his  master's  degree  in  Ge- 
ology, and  for  two  years  after 
moving  to  Colorado  they  lived  in 
a trailer! 

Marion  Sullivan  Daly  was  mar- 
ried October  22nd  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  to  Charles  J.  Daly 
and  writes  that  they  are  now  liv- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  and  like  it 
very  much.  She  saw  Jane  Le- 
claire  Bennett  while  at  home  and 
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stopped  down  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  to  see  Barbara  Thorbury  Sharp. 
Sully  is  doing  general  duty  now 
in  San  Francisco's  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital. 

Dorothy  McMullough  Black  is 

still  at  88  Wyoming  Avenue,  Mal- 
den, Massachusetts,  and  greatly 
enjoying  married  life  and  son  Cab- 
by. Mary  Richards  too  is  enjoy- 
ing married  life,  and  she  and  Bo- 
gertt  are  still  working  in  Rochester. 

As  for  the  McCains  we're  all 
well  and  terribly  happy.  The  chil- 
dren are  growing  fast  and  we're 
moving  this  next  month  to  new 
church  work  near  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  which  we  are  much  ex- 
cited about. 

And  That's  all  the  class  news 
this  month.  Do  keep  on  writing 
(to  our  Copenhagen  address)  so 
we  can  have  lots  of  news  for  the 
next  QUARTERLY  — and  many 
thanks  to  those  of  you  who  write 
so  regularly. 

Mary  Mark  Lynch  writes  to  Mrs. 
Tv/omey  as  follows:  ''Since  my 
last  payment  I have  married." 
Mrs.  Lynch  gives  221  Walnut  St., 
Clifton  Heights,  Pennsylvania  as 
her  address. 

Does  anyone  know  of  the  full  ad- 
dress of  Eileen  Perry  Samuelson? 
Please  send  it  to  Mrs.  Twomey. 
Her  application  blank  and  dues 
were  received  but  no  adequate 
address. 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera,  Secretary 
11  Young  Road 

North  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Hi  ya,  gals,  and  how  is  the  New 
Year  treating  you?  Got  lots  of 
news  for  you,  thanks  to  quite  a 
few  of  the  Class  who  came  thru 
with  tid-bits.  Do  let's  hear  from 
the  rest  of  you!  Next  deadline  is 


April  20th,  so  let's  go!  I have 
sent  most  of  the  new  addresses  on 
to  "The  Gray  Book"  for  the  new 
issue. 

Marriages:  Priscilla  Hoxie  to 
Otto  Price. 

Dorothy  Gawthrop  to  Tommy  El- 
liott on  November  1,  1947  in  Bos- 
ton. She  is  still  working  in  Public 
Health. 

Eileen  Kenneally  to  Dick  Ward 
in  September.  She  is  working  in 
Baker  O.R. 

Dorothy  Yando  to  Rene  Bustam- 
ante on  December  28,  1947  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Her  hubby  goes  to  Stan- 
ford University  and  Dotty  works 
in  a Doctor's  office. 

Jane  Milliken  to  Donald  C.  Little 
and  they  are  living  in  New  York. 

Theresa  Whalen  to  Harold  Wal- 
ker who  are  at  home  in  Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

Dorothy  Dill  to  Robert  C.  Carru- 
thers  and  they  are  making  their 
home  in  Ayer,  Massachusetts, 
while  Bob  completes  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Massachusets. 

Betty  Ann  Connor  to  Raymond 
Prizir  and  they  are  at  home  in 
East  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 

Grace  McCleary  to  Philip  Brown 
and  they  live  in  Bangor,  Maine. 
TIDBITS: 

Pat  Finn  is  planning  to  be  mar- 
ried but  the  housing  situation  is 
holding  them  up.  Bea  Britton  is 
in  France  working  in  an  American 
Hospital.  How  about  a line,  Bea, 
telling  us  stay-at-homes  all  about 
it?  Those  working  at  the  M.G.H. 
are  Madelyn  Titus,  who  works  on 
Baker  9,  Dot  Milroy,  in  O.R.,  Mary 
Fitzgerald  Head  Nursing  on  W.  7. 
Drs.  Thoma  and  Holland  have  as 
their  scrub  and  office  nurse  Shirley 
Richardson.  She  is  living  with  her 
sister  on  Beacon  Hill.  Mac  Mac- 
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Farlin  is  still  a ski  enthusiast  and 
does  lots  of  it  in  between  her 
working  hours  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  North  Conway,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Guess  who  is  helping  out 
atomic  progress?  Helen  Russell 
and  Bertha  McNeil  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  They  like  it  very  much. 
The  Malmstroms  have  bought  a 
314  acre  farm  at  Melvin,  Texas, 
where  they  raise  wheat,  oats,  and 
sheep.  Sounds  like  fun,  how 
about  some  detailed  info,  Norma? 
Did  you  know  they  were  in  Cuba 
for  almost  two  years? 

Agatha  Stravinsky  is  studying 
at  Columbia  University.  The  Roy 
Hutchinsons  have  bought  a cozy 
home  in  North  Reading.  Roy  works 
at  General  Electric  in  Lynn. 

Sandy  Scavatto  hears  wedding 
bells  ringing  in  her  ears,  but 
meanwhile  passes  time  working 
in  the  Hartford,  Connecticut  Hos- 
pital. How  about  an  invite, 
Sandy?  Beverly  Nichols  has  been 
traveling  in  Maine  and  Canada 
but  is  now  back  in  Putnam,  Con- 
necticut and  working  at  the  Put- 
nam Hospital.  Grace  Hebditch  is 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Say 
Jeanne  Durell  is  still  at  Saranac 
New  York.  Why  not  make  her 
our  pen  pal?  Know  she'd  love 
to  hear  from  any  of  us. 

Janice  Nagel  is  operating  room 
supervisor  at  the  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital in  Dorchester.  Margaret  Ba- 
con Barry  has  been  working  at  the 
Dartmouth  College  Infirmary  since 
her  marriage  in  July  1946.  She 
expects  a baby  in  March.  Teda 
Whalen  Wallace  is,  also,  expect- 
ing a baby  in  March.  She  makes 
her  home  in  Methuen.  Edith  Dun- 
nells  Eastman  had  a baby  girl 
last  summer  at  the  Lawrence  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  by  Caesarean  sec- 
tion. She  is  now  living  in  And- 


over. Agatha  Stravinsky  is  on 
leave  from  her  job  as  assistant 
operating  room  supervisor  at  the 
Lawrence  General  and  is  taking 
a post  graduate  course  at  Cornell. 

The  Lundins  are  in  Waterville, 
Maine  where  Jim  attends  Colby. 
Connie  Beauregard  and  Margaret 
Clarke  are  working  at  Cooley  Dick- 
inson Hospital  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  Let's  hear  more 
from  the  June  Section. 

Joan  Norkunas  is  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital,  Stapleton,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  Marion  Water- 
house  and  Janet  Ross  are  still  with 
the  A.  N.  C.  Marion  is  going  to 
study  Anesthesia  for  thirteen 
months  at  Walter  Reed.  Janet  was 
home  for  the  holidays,  but  re- 
turned to  the  Station  Hospital,  Air 
Base,  Orlando,  Florida.  Virginia 
Ross  Hartwell  (Mrs.  Frederick  C.) 
is  now  living  at  11  Taconic  Street, 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where 
her  husband  is  a Chemical  En- 
gineer. They  have  a daughter 
Dianne  Elizabeth.  Just  about  run 
out  of  news.  How  about  some 
snaps  of  children,  husbands, 
selves  or  any  of  the  class  that  has 
had  a reunion  lately?  See  you 
in  June,  with  lots  of  news,  I hope. 

Ottilie 

1946 

. Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle, 

Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mary  Jesse  writes  Helen  Shaw, 
''Several  months  ago  I joined  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  since 
then  my  address  has  been  chang- 
ed to:  136  Plymouth  Avenue  South, 
Rochester  8,  New  York.  Would 
you  please  note  this  in  your  rec- 
ords as  I want  to  be  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  next  QUARTERLY 
RECORD? 

"Here  in  Rochester,  my  family's 
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home,  I am  employed  in  the 
Emergency  Department  of  the  Gen- 
esee Hospital  where  the  work  is 
interesting  and  varied,  the  turn- 
over of  patients  great.  I find  that 
I am  the  only  M.G.H.er  at  the 
Genesee,  though  some  people, 
particularly  the  doctors,  a few  of 
whom  trained  at  M.G.H.,  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  cap  and  hence  the 
hospital.  So  far  the  only  Alumnae 
that  I know  of  are  Miss  Dennison 
at  Strong  Memorial,  and  several 
other  older  graduates  at  that  hos- 
pital, an  un-named  private  duty 
nurse,  and  in  a Syracuse  hospital 
there  is  an  M.G.H.er. 

"Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  group  in  Rochester  associat- 
ed with  our  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion? I would  appreciate  any  in- 
formation which  you  might  be 
able  to  contribute  about  M.G.H. 
nurses  in  Rochester." 

Elizabeth  Halstead  Rivers  writes 
to  our  alumnae  treasurer  as  fol- 
lows: "You  will  find  me  registered 
under  the  name  of  Halstead,  but 
I have  since  changed  it  to  Rivers." 
The  temporary  address  from  which 
this  news  comes  is,  222  Peruvian 
Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Car- 
oline Cook  Wilson  is  formula  room 
supervisor  at  Lawrence  General. 
She  sent  the  editors  a generous 
amount  of  news  of  people  who 
live  and  work  in  her  vicinity. 

1948 

Married:  Deborah  Brooks  Ed- 
wards to  Mr.  Robert  William  Rose, 
on  January  17,  1948  in  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge. 

MARJORY  STIMSON  ELECTED 

The  returns  from  the  ballot  that 
was  recently  sent  out  showed 
that  you  have  elected  Marjory 
Stimson  (1921)  to  the  School  of 
Nursing's  Advisory  Committee. 
She  will  serve  for  two  years. 


OUR  EXCHANGE  LIST 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses'  Alum- 
nae Magazine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News,  New 
York  City. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital,  Boston. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  Presby- 
terian Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, New  York  City. 

The  Newton  Nurses'  Alumnae 
Bulletin,  Newton-Wellesley  Hos- 
pital, Newton. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation of  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  School  for 
Nurses,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Faulkner  Hospital  Nurses'  Alum- 
nae Bulletin,  Jamaica  Plain. 

o 

THE  ANSWER 

If  sometimes  life  is  lonely 

Have  you  tried  to  be  a Friend? 

If  sometimes  life  seems  selfish. 
Have  you  tried  a smile  to 
spend? 

If  sometimes  life  is  burdened 
And  the  road  seems  paved 
with  care. 

Have  you  tried  to  lighten  burdens 
That  others  have  to  bear? 

If  sometimes  life  is  cheerless, 
Have  you  tried  to  laugh  or 
sing? 

If  sometimes  life  is  bitter. 

Have  you  tried  to  ease  the 
Sting? 

If  sometimes  life  is  hateful, 

Have  you  tried  some  love  to 
give? 

If  sometimes  life  is  empty. 

Have  you  tried  His  way  to  live? 

— Jane  Elaine  Ett 
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<0tutuariesi 

1891  — Carolyn  Woodmansee  McLennan,  widow  of  Dr.  Roderick 
McLennan,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

1893  — Mary  L.  Cole,  on  August  17,  1947,  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

1905  — Rose  K.  Butler,  December  26,  1947,  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

1923  — Margaret  Lewis,  on  January  3,  1947. 

1931  — Doris  Knights  died  suddenly  on  January  2,  1948  at  her  home 

in  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  As  Lt.  Col.  Knight  she  was  former 
chief  nurse  of  the  Sixth  General  Hospital,  Fort  Devens.  Her 
tour  of  duty  took  her  overseas  for  26  months  and  included 
Casablanca,  Bologna  and  Rome. 

1932  — Jane  E.  Hinckley,  night  supervisor  in  the  General  Hospital, 

died  at  the  Hospital  on  December  11,  1947.  Miss  Hinckley,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  before 
coming  in  training,  had  been  night  supervisor  for  eleven  years, 
ten  of  which  she  was  in  charge. 

Many  students  learned  to  give  better  nursing  care  because 
of  her  teaching;  many  patients  were  made  comfortable  because 
of  the  care  she  herself  took  time  to  give.  Her  loyalty  and  her 
dependability  were  appreciated  by  Hospital  Administration, 
Resident  Staff,  and  Nursing  Staff.  The  combination  of  under- 
standing and  fairness,  sense  of  humor  and  sympathy,  selfless- 
ness and  interest  in  others  which  Miss  Hinckley  brought  to 
her  work  and  her  personal  relationships  will  be  greatly  missed. 

— Reprinted  from  THE  NEWS 

1946  — Elsie  Rosendale,  on  June  14,  1947. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $1.75  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  from  the  following : 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DIME  A YEAR  FUND 

Previously  acknowledged  $485.10 

Received  since  October  25,  1947 

Minnie  Hollingsworth  (1897)  5.00 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Chapman  (1902)  5.00 

Jessie  P.  Dunton  10.00 

Irene  Mason  Devonshire  (1907)  5.00 

N.  Gertrude  Sharpe  (1912)  3.60 

Jane  Barrows  Paine  (1913)  15.00 

Erna  M.  Kuhn  (1914)  3.40 

Frances  R.  Walker  (1914)  3.40 

Jenny  Fletcher  (1908)  4.00 

Bessie  M.  Pierson  (1920)  3.00 

Marion  Stevens  (1923)  2.50 

Ethel  Clow  Dye  (1927)  5.00 

Dora  McEwan  (1924)  3.00 

Madeleine  Kent  (1921)  2.70 

Margaret  Reilly  (1916)  , 10.00 

Gene  Roberts  Leavitt  (1929)  1.90 

Anna  Crotty  (1930)  2.00 

Louise  Hollister  Benton  (1931)  . 3.00 

Rita  Rein  (1934)  2.00 

Barbara  Berry  Leahy  (1934)  1.50 

Helen  Mulkern  Carney  (1934)  3.00 

Lillian  Fletcher  Warley  (1935)  10.00 

Marion  Howland  (1937)  1.10 

Lucille  Theroux  Donohue  (1938)  1.00 


TOTAL  TO  JANUARY  27,  1948  $591.20 

Make  your  checks  payable  to  Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Treas. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR 

since  I graduated. 

Name  Class 

Address  

City  Zone State 

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 


HAVE  YOU  SENT  YOUR  ADDRESSES  TO  THE  ALUMNAE  DIRECTORY? 
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Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

OFFICERS 

President,  Alma  Cady  Phillips 
(1935) 

First  Vice  President,  Mary  Gilmore 
(1940) 

Second  Vice  President,  Mary  Mac- 
donald (1931) 

Recording  Secretary,  Alice  Howell 
(1944) 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen 
Shaw  (1929) 

Treasurer,  Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
(1931) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  and 
Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews  (1936),  Marjorie  A.  John- 
son (1929). 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Social  Service 

Frances  Batchelder  Baker  (1927) 

Program 

Mary  Maloney  (1942) 
Quarterly  Record 
Catherine  Leonard  Crotty,  (1937) 

Nominating 

Rosemary  McCann  Mclsaacs  (1939) 

Hospitality 

Mary  Fitzgerald  (1945) 

Private  Duty 

Finance 

Mary  Shepard  (1924) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 

Sally  M.  Johnson  (1910) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Endowment  Fund 

Vieno  T.  Johnson  (1929) 
Membership 
Adele  Corkum  (1934) 

Revision 

Abigail  Norris  (1934) 
Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 

Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 


ON  WHICH  MUCH  HAS  BEEN 
BUILT 

Alexander,  the  Philosopher  of 
Manchester,  said  that  educational 
procedures  which  ignore  the  ma- 
turity of  the  persons  to  be  edu- 
cated may  have  little  value.  The 
effectiveness  of  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae as  a Practical  Instructor  of 
nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  resulted  from  many 
factors;  of  course,  but  one  cer- 
tainly was  the  remarkable  appro- 
priateness of  her  temperment  and 
her  zeal  to  the  maturity  of  the 
girls  who  came  to  her  to  learn  a 
serious  profession.  Their  youth 
and  at  times  their  callowness  call- 
ed for  precision  and  energy.  Miss 
McCrae  supplied  them.  Her  stand- 
ards of  exactitude  and  forceful- 
ness must  have  been  almost 
breath-taking  to  probationers.  But, 
as  always,  young  people  with 
underlying  seriousness  of  purpose 
quickly  recognize  and  respond  to 
the  rigors  of  stern  but  evenhanded 
leadership  and  to  the  example  of 
single-minded  devotion.  I do  not 
recall  a nurse  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  who  did 
not  have  unhesitating  respect  for 
Miss  McCrae.  Some  were  afraid 
of  her,  but  with  the  passage  of 
time  such  healthy  fear  turned  into 
gratitude,  affection,  and  admira- 
tion. It  is  on  McCrae  granite  that 
much  has  been  built. 

—ALAN  GREGG,  M.D. 

The  Rockerfeller  Foundation. 

House  Pupil,  West  Medical,  1916-17 

+ + + + 

I know  where  there  is  more  wis- 
dow  than  is  found  in  Napoleon , 
Voltaire,  or  all  the  ministers  pres- 
ent and  to  come  — in  public 
opinion. 

— Talleyrand 
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ANNABELLA  McCRAE,  to  whom  this  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
is  affectionately  dedicated. 


ANNABELLA  McCRAE— A Review 


We  all  know  that  Miss  McCrae's 
background  was  Scottish.  "High- 
land Scotch  they  were",  she  her- 
self used  to  say.  And  then  she 
would  chuckle  and  add,  " 'The 
wild  McCraes",  that's  what  the 
clan  that  my  forebearers  belonged 
to  was  sometimes  called."  Miss 
McCrae  was  frequently  so  ener- 
getic that  her  pace  now  and  then 
could  be  considered  a bit  "wild". 
She  often  remarked  that  she 
should  curb  her  pace  or  she  would 
have  an  accident  some  day. 

There  had  been  many  trage- 
dies in  her  family.  Her  mother 
died  within  a few  days  after  Miss 
McCrae's  birth;  her  father  was 
killed,  when  she  was  six,  in  an 
accident  in  a factory;  a young 
brother  died  of  diphtheria;  a sister 
died,  in  her  early  twenties,  of  tu- 
berculosis; a brother  was  killed 
in  a trolley  car  accident  while  he 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life;  many 
years  later,  the  only  remaining 
brother  lost  an  arm. 

Beauharnois,  Province  of  Que- 
bec, where  Miss  McCrae  was 
born  and  where  she  lived  with  an 
aunt  until  her  late  teens  is  about 
forty  miles  southwest  of  Montreal 
and  about  the  same  distance 
northwest  of  Mooers,  New  York. 
In  this  Aunt's  family  there  were 
several  grown  cousins.  All  as- 
sumed some  responsibility  for  the 
guidance  and  discipline  of  their 
young  cousin,  but  they  also  be- 
stowed much  love  and  affection 
upon  her.  The  home  possessed 
all  of  the  necessities  and  many 
of  the  luxuries.  The  uncle,  retired 
from  the  management  of  his  grist- 
mill because  of  failing  health,  con- 
ducted a private  money-lending 
business.  His  health  continued  to 
fail.  He  died  when  Miss  McCrae 
was  only  six  years  old.  The  widow 


continued  to  live  in  Beauharnois 
until  Miss  McCrae  was  about  eigh- 
teen when  they  moved  to  Mon- 
treal. The  uncle  gone,  the  busi- 
ness grew  less  successful.  In 
those  days  there  were  almost  no 
opportunities  for  widowed  home- 
makers or  unprepared  young 
women  to  earn.  The  later  years 
in  Montreal  were  difficult.  Plans 
for  Miss  McCrae's  continuance  in 
a good  private  school  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  aunt  was  not 
well.  Miss  McCrae  cared  for  her 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Duncan 
MacCallum,  a relative  of  her 
mother's;  later  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics at  McGill  University. 
While  showing  Miss  McCrae  how 
to  prepare  a poultice,  Dr.  Mac- 
Callum made  the  commendatory 
remark  so  often  made  by  the  phy- 
sician to  the  young  women  who 
is  trying  to  help  where  there  is 
illness,  "Perhaps  you  will  be  a 
nurse  some  day."  That  remark 
evidently  then  fell  on  fallow 
ground,  for  Miss  McCrae  was  only 
twenty-two  when  her  aunt  died, 
and  over  twenty-seven  when  she 
entered  the  McLean  School  of 
Nursing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
intervening  years  were  spent  in 
, the  home  of  a brother.  She  often 
spoke  of  these  years  as  a period 
when  she  lived  the  normal  life  of 
a happy  young  woman. 

A cousin.  Miss  Isabel  Lumsden 
was  in  the  McLean  School.  In 
1890  Miss  McCrae  asked  her  ad- 
vice about  applying  to  that  school. 
Miss  Lumsden's  reply  was  "Do 
not  choose  to  advise  you,  but 
never  have  been  more  happy  in 
my  life." 

Miss  McCrae  entered  the  Mc- 
Lean School  of  Nursing  on  March 
26,  1891  and  was  graduated 

March  26,  1893.  She  did  staff 
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MISS  McCRAE 
before  she  entered 
the  M.G.H. 
Training 
School 


nursing  there  for  about  one  month 
and  then  was  head  nurse  at  the 
Appleton  House,  McLean,  for 
about  six  months.  In  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1893  she  re- 
signed and  went  home  to  Mon- 
treal. In  an  outline  of  her  ex- 
perience she  records  four  months 
of  private  duty  but  does  not  state 
when  or  where  it  was  done.  A 
later  reference  to  this  period  in 
Montreal  is  the  sentence  "While 
wating  for  a case,  I applied  for 
admission  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses."  She  was  admitted 
March  6,  1894.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  private  duty 
was  done  in  Montreal  between 
resignation  from  McLean  and  en- 
trance into  the  General  Hospital 


School.  Then  the  course  for  Mc- 
Lean graduates  was  one  year. 
In  Miss  McCrae's  student  record 
is  the  following  notation : "At  Miss 
McCrae's  request,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
she  was  allowed  to  take  addi- 
tional training  of  six  months." 
Her  period  of  training  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  School  therefore  was 
eighteen  months.  She  received 
the  diploma  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, then  called  The  Boston  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1895. 

In  Miss  McCrae's  school  record, 
under  the  date  September  7,  1895, 
the  day  following  graduation,  is 
the  notation  "Appointed  Assistant 
Matron  of  the  Quincy  City  Hos- 
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pital."  She  reported  there  Decem- 
ber 1st.  Miss  Blanche  Thayer, 
M.G.H.  '79  was  Matron  of  both 
hospital  and  school.  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  assisted  in  both  areas.  One 
of  her  responsibilities  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  operating  room 
and  the  instruction  of  the  students 
assigned  there.  If  Miss  McCrae 
had  not  had  the  additional  six 
months  at  the  General  she  would 
have  been  unprepared  for  the  po- 
sition at  Quincy  for  the  prescribed 
twelve-months  course  did  not  in- 
clude operating  room  experience. 
During  her  lengthened  course  she 
was  assigned  to  the  operating 
room  in  Ward  E.  From  December 
1,  1895  to  January  1,  1902,  Miss 
McCrae  had  a rich  experience  at 
the  Quincy  City  Hospital. 

Miss  McCrae's  long  period  of 
service  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  began  February  1, 
1902.  She  was  2nd  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Nurses  and  part 
time  instructor  for  a few  months, 
then  1st  Assistant  and  part  time 
instructor.  In  1912  she  was  re- 
lieved of  administrative  responsi- 
bilities and  devoted  her  full  time 
to  the  organization  and  teaching 
of  the  basic  course  in  nursing  pro- 
cedures. This  responsibility  she 
carried  until  her  retirement  in 
1934.  To  repeat — for  ten  years, 
1902-1912,  Miss  McCrae  was  as- 
sistant administrator  of  the  school, 
supervisor,  and  teacher;  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  1912-1934,  she  was 
a full  time  instructor  of  nursing 
arts.  She  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  thirty  - two  consecutive 
years. 

During  the  early  1920's  Miss 
McCrae  labored  with  the  writing 
of  her  book,  "Procedures  in  Nurs- 
ing." The  two  volumes  were  com- 
bined in  1927.  Like  all  other  simi- 
lar textbooks  it  was  barely  pub- 
lished when  it  needed  revision. 


Immediately  she  began  that  task. 
She  worked  hard  through  the 
trying  years  of  World  War  I. 
She  had  a summer's  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  go  to  Camp  Devens  to 
organize  and  to  teach  the  basic 
course  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  nursing  to  the  students  of 
the  Army  School  of  Nursing  as- 
signed to  that  post.  Following  the 
war  came  the  worrisome  years 
when  classes  entering  the  schools 
of  nursing  were  small,  and  later 
the  fatiguing  years  when  classes 
were  larger  and  necessitated  ad- 
ditional sections  to  be  taught.  She 
herself  took  courses,  some  of  them 
with  academic  credit  at  Boston 
University  and  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Though 
very  tired,  she  continued  to  work 
at  the  revision  fo  the  book.  Per- 
haps most  of  all  she  was  discour- 
aged with  her  efforts,  because  of 
a consciousness  of  the  changing 
philosophies,  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  her  own  field.  Once  she 
would  have  studied  all  these  and 
adopted  or  rejected  as  she 
pleased,  but  she  was  70  years 
old.  She  haa  worked  at  a killing 
pace,  as  student  and  graduate, 
for  forty-three  years  without  ex- 
tended vacations  or  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Finally,  on  February  1, 
1934  she  was  given  a semester's 
leave  of  absence  in  residence  that 
she  might  devote  full  time  to  the 
revision  of  her  book.  June  came 
and  the  task  was  a long  way  from 
completion.  She  could  not  teach 
her  course  and  concentrate  on 
writing.  Miss  McCrae  came  to  the 
place  where  she  felt  that  some- 
one else  could  teach  the  course, 
but  that  no  one  else  could  record 
her  procedures  and  her  reasons 
for  them.  The  decisions  to  retire, 
to  leave  the  hospital,  and  to  es- 
tablish a home  elsewhere  were 
made  and  carried  out  with  a great 
courage,  but  with  a heavy  heart. 


On  October  1,  1934  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  established  herself  at  The 
Pioneer,  the  hotel  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 
The  following  year  might  be  re- 
corded as  a sabbatical  year  for 
her  official  retirement  began  Oc- 
tober 1,  1935.  The  Pioneer  very 
soon  became  dear  to  Miss  Mc- 
Crae's  heart,  and  her  greatest 
wish  was  that  she  might  live  out 
her  span  of  life  there.  She  did. 

However,  as  ideally  situated  as 
she  could  possibly  be,  those  first 
years  of  adjustment  were  difficult, 
less  difficult  after  she  moved  to  a 
room  where  she  could  see  the 
places  and  things  she  loved;  the 
sunset  over  the  Charles  River,  to 
the  southwest  toward  McLean,  the 
passing  West  End  bus.  From  her 
window  she  had  a near  view  of 
Trinity  Church  and  the  Old  South 
Church  of  which  she  was  a mem- 
ber. She  could  see  the  White 
Building  of  the  Hospital.  As  she 
looked  at  it,  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  or  niaht,  she  pictured  the 
activities  behind  its  walls.  She 
said  that  all  these  familiar  things 
which  she  could  see  from  her 
window  were  "company"  for  her. 
But  the  real  remedies  for  loneli- 
ness were  continued  hard  work 
on  her  book  and  continued  con- 
tacts with  her  friends  and  former 
students.  Much  of  this  contact 
was  maintained  by  time  consum- 
ing correspondence. 

The  revision  of  the  book  grew 
more  difficult.  Absence  from  the 
hospital  meant  loss  of  contact 
with  physicians  and  nurses  who 
could  help  her.  She  saw  methods 
continue  to  change.  She  saw 
similar  textbooks  published.  She 
no  longer  had  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Mary  Barrows,  of  the  Bar- 
rows  Publishing  Company,  who 
had  edited  all  of  the  material  of 
the  first  volumes.  Her  efforts  to 
find  similar  assistance  were  not 


rewarded.  The  years  of  retire- 
ment were  becoming  harrowing 
and  exhausting.  But  with  dogged 
determination  Miss  McCrae  work- 
ed on.  Several  of  her  friends  sug- 
gested that  she  give  up  the  revi- 
sion but  she  said  she  must  not 
allow  herself  "to  be  beaten." 
Gradually  she  came  to  believe 
that  long  delay  already  was  mak- 
ing her  revision  less  valuable  and 
she  knew  there  would  be  further 
delay.  She  was  disturbed  too,  by 
an  obligation  to  her  puiblisher. 
In  May,  1940,  she  visited  the 
publisher  in  New  York  and  they 
mutually  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
tentative  contract.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  anguish  of  mind 
and  soul  she  suffered  before  she 
made  the  final  decision.  Nothing 
else  in  Miss  McCrae's  professional 
life  caused  her  so  much  distress  of 
mind  as  the  inability  to  complete 
that  revision.  She  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  feeling  that 
she  had  fallen  short  of  the  expec- 
tations of  her  former  students. 
She  made  an  effort  to  find  a nurse 
who  would  continue  with  the  re- 
vision. No  such  person  was  found 
and  Miss  McCrae  abandoned  that 
hope. 

There  followed  a period  of  about 
six  years  of  real  happiness  such  as 
few  persons  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  in  their  later  years  of  life. 
The  Pioneer  was  not  only  ideally 
located  but  it  provided  a dignified 
and  comfortable  home  with  every- 
thing that  is  needed  to  make  a 
home  within  an  institution.  People 
of  all  ages  came  and  went.  A 
few  remained  long  enough  to 
become  new  friends.  She  enjoyed 
many  lectures  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  in  the  hall  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. During  these  years,  1941- 
46  her  health  was  guite  good. 
Whenever  she  did  become  ill 
every  member  of  the  medical  staff 
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Miss  McCrae  in  the  famous  checks. 


as  well  as  of  the  hospital  staff 
were  at  her  service.  She  often 
said,  "I  must  not  allow  myself  to 
be  lonely  or  apprehensive  for  I 
have  so  many  blessings." 

Miss  McCrae  had  a deep  affec- 
tion for  the  Old  South  Church. 
She  not  only  attended  nearly  all 
of  the  formal  religious  services, 
but  she  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Women's  Guild.  She  spent 
Tuesdays  there  at  work  on  sur- 
gical dressings.  During  the  war 
she  often  spent  an  additional  day 
a week  at  Trinity  Church  making 
supplies  that  went  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  She 
was  a regular  member  of  the 
Gordon  Bible  Class.  "Her  lesson 
was  always  prepared,"  her  teach- 
er said.  She  not  only  attended 
and  participated  in  the  meetings 


of  her  professional  organizations, 
but  read  the  literature  of  her  pro- 
fession. Several  current  maga- 
zines, especially  those  on  current 
events  were  read  until  recently 
when  failing  eyesight  prevented. 
She  preferred  to  conserve  her  eye- 
sight for  reading  the  daily  news- 
paper and  for  reading  and  an- 
swering her  extensive  correspond- 
ence which  was  one  of  her  great 
joys.  She  begrudged  the  time  she 
made  herself  take  from  her  cor- 
respondence to  give  the  excellent 
care  which  she  always  gave  to  her 
belongings.  The  happiest  sojourn 
was  to  Fairview  in  Rowley.  There 
she  found  the  cordial  welcome  of 
the  Misses  Wieck,  their  delicious 
food,  and  the  spacious  house 
where  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  perform  a few  domestic  duties. 
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There  she  found  birds,  flowers, 
bees,  vegetable  garden,  and  the 
surrounding  open  country  into 
which  she  enjoyed  automobile 
rides. 

One  of  Miss  McCrae's  most  not- 
able characteristics  was  her  gen- 
erosity. Someone  aptly  said  "Miss 
MacCrae  did  nothing  moderately, 
not  even  her  giving."  She  was 
generous  to  a fault  for  she  gave 
what  she  should  have  expended 
for  her  own  health  and  comfort. 
Remonstrances  of  friends  were  of 
no  avail.  It  was  difficult  for  her 
to  accept  from  others.  She  sel- 
dom did  until  the  very  last  months 
of  her  life  when  diminshing 
strength  made  it  necessary  for  her 
to  accept  certain  services. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1947 
there  were  few  days  without  bod- 
ily discomfort,  and  there  were 
many  with  actual  pain.  By  June 
Miss  McCrae  believed  that  at  any 
time  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  go  to  a nursing  home  where 
she  would  receive  the  care  that 
she  could  not  give  to  herself.  If 
a nursing  home  could  be  found 
easily  accessible  to  her  friends 
and  convenient  to  her  church  she 
would  have  made  the  change  with 
little  difficulty.  But  nursing  homes 
are  not  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
In  her  day-book  she  wrote  one 
Monday  morning  "A  new  week, 
what  will  it  bring?  My  spirit  says 
'Fear  not'  if  God  wills  it."  A brief 
visit  in  the  summer  to  Wiecks  gave 
her  new  strength  for  a short  time. 
Paget's  disease  made  it  hard  for 
her  to  walk,  especially  out  of 
doors.  Arteriosclerosis  had  inca- 
pacitated the  heart.  Beginning 
cataracts  made  reading  and  writ- 
ing slow  and  tiring.  Days  were 
growing  full  of  frustrations.  With 
great  effort  she  wrote  her  usual 
Christmas  cards  and  thank-you 
notes.  But  she  never  finished  open- 
ing her  Christmas  mail.  All 


through  January  she  conserved 
her  strength  to  go  to  the  bank, 
where  someone  helped  her  to 
make  out  her  income  tax.  During 
the  last  week  of  January  she  was 
better.  Qn  Tuesday  she  went  to 
the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  enjoyed  it.  On 
Thursday,  the  29th,  she  went  to 
the  bank  and  expressed  a great 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  re- 
lief. On  Saturday  afternoon  a 
friend  accepted  her  invitation  to 
attend  a lecture  in  the  hall  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  to  have  tea  with 
her  afterward.  Miss  McCrae  felt 
guite  well  and  it  was  a happy 
afternoon.  That  evening  she  made 
special  preparations  to  attend  the 
Old  South  Church  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  that 
Sunday  morning  February  first. 
Miss  McCrae  telephone  a friend 
that  she  had  very  acute  pain  dur- 
ing the  night.  She  had  been  to 
breakfast  but  the  acute  pain  had 
returned.  She  thought  she  had 
"stricture  of  the  oesophagus; 
would  it  be  wise  to  go  to  the 
Emergency  Ward  for  stretching?" 
The  friend  immediately  went  to 
the  Pioneer,  the  hospital  sent  the 
ambulance  and  Miss  McCrae  was 
in  the  Emergency  Ward  at  noon. 
It  was  evident  that  the  distress 
was  due  to  coronary  thrombosis. 
The  acuteness  of  the  pain  was 
considerably  relieved  by  medical 
care.  She  was  transferred  to  a 
room  in  the  Baker  Memorial.  An 
oxygen  tent  helped  breathing.  The 
badly  damaged  heart  worked  on 
until  six  o'clock,  when  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  added  dis- 
tress to  Miss  McCrae,  it  stopped. 
The  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her 
are  filled  with  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  of  such  a passing. 

Miss  McCrae's  long  life  was 
filled  with  working  and  giving.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  by 
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both  students  and  graduates  that 
her  legacy  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Sick  Relief  Fund,  and 
of  smaller,  but  substantial  lega- 
cies to  establish  a scholarship 
fund  for  graduates  of  both  the 
McLean  and  General  Hospital 
Schools  of  Nursing,  to  create  a 
maintenance  fund  for  the  Palmer- 
Davis  Library  and  to  add  to  the 
loan  funds  were  made  possible 
by  great  personal  sacrifice.  There 
are  other  beneficiaries,  friends, 
relatives,  institutions.  Only  a 
great  love  for  all  could  have  sus- 
tained such  long  continued  sac- 
rifice. Miss  McCrae  explained  by 
saying  that  she  owed  all  a debt 
which  she  could  never  repay; 
these  gifts  were  tokens  of  her  ap- 
preciation. But  no  word  from  her 
ever  indicated  that  any  institution 
or  any  person  ever  was  indebted 
to  her. 


One  acknowledgement  of  that 
debt  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  given  at  the 
Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Class 
of  1936,  the  last  class  taught  by 
Miss  McCrae.  It  read  as  follows: 
"Miss  McCrae's  pupils  working 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  never  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  immeasurable 
professional  and  personal  debt 
they  owe  her.  They  all  know  that 
the  only  coin  in  which  she  de- 
sires or  accepts  payment  of  this 
debt  of  honor  is  in  the  coin  of  a 
high  standard  for  their  own  pro- 
fessional and  personal  lives.  Be- 
cause of  Miss  McCrae's  example 
as  a nurse,  a teacher,  and  a wom- 
an, hundreds  of  our  graduates 
earnestly  have  endeavored  to  pay 
that  debt  of  honor." 

'To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.”  s.  j. 


ANNABELLA  McCRAE 


"The  history  of  man's  mind  is 
largely  to  be  found  in  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  teach- 
ers he  has  had,  the  friends  he 
has  made,  the  aspects  of  nature 
he  has  loved,  the  books  he  has 
read,  the  work  he  has  tried  to  do, 
and  the  free  play  of  spontaneity."1 

Annabella  McCrae  was  born  of 
Scottish  parentage  in  St.  Louis, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
1863.  Her  father,  John  McCrae, 
a farmer,  was  described  as  phyi- 
cally  stalwart,  strongminded,  and 
sometimes  domineering.  Never- 
theless, he  was  of  a social  nature 
and  very  fond  of  children.  The 
mother,  Anne  McCallum,  who 
came  from  a fine  family,  was 
ambitious,  hard  working,  and 
thrifty.  This  she  needed  to  be 


with  their  growing  family  of  five. 
She  died  three  days  after  Anna- 
bella's  birth  but  the  baby  was 
christened  and  named  by  the 
mother  at  her  deathbed.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  baby  Anna- 
bella was  taken  to  the  home  of 
a devoted,  elderly  aunt  whose 
own  family  was  then  grown  up; 
was  reared  by  her  and  conse- 
quently separated  from  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

She  was  frequently  visited  by 
her  father  until  he  was  taken  from 
her  by  a fatal  accident  seven 
years  later. 

Her  Aunt  Mary  was  a woman 
of  staunch  religious  principles, 
strongly  Victorian  and  insistent 
upon  the  properties  of  that  time, 
although  she  was  not  severe  in 
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her  discipline.  Athletics  were  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  girls.  She 
was  fond  of  reading  but  she  was 
not  allowed  to  read  fairy  tales. 
Even  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a rare 
concession  to  childish  taste.  There 
were  few  playmates  and  fewer 
diversions  for  Annabella  who  was 
a vigorous,  healthy  youngster, 
longing  to  romp  and  play  and 
see  something  happening.  She 
loved  all  nature,  especially  the 
change  of  seasons;  loved  growing 
plants  and  the  opening  buds 
rather  than  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
Given  seeds  to  plant,  she  watched 
eagerly  for  results,  then,  getting 
impatient,  she  dug  them  up  and 
regretfully  hurried  to  stick  them 
back  into  the  earth. 

Aunt  Mary  was  compassionate 
and  generous  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  herself.  On  her  visits  of 
mercy,  laden  with  jellies  and 
broth,  she  often  took  her  niece 
along  to  help  her.  This  pleased 
the  child  whose  consideration  for 
the  unfortunate  was  then  as  now 
a fundamental  characteristic.  Al- 
though she  loved  her  aunt  dearly, 
the  child  felt  the  home  atmosphere 
repressive. 

Annabella's  primary  education, 
excellently  conducted  by  a cousin- 
tutor,  was  followed  by  attend- 
ance at  a good  private  school. 
There  she  enjoyed  the  compan- 
ionship of  other  children  and,  ex- 
cepting arithmetic,  all  her  studies. 
She  ardently  desired  to  be  a teach- 
er but  partly  because  of  financial 
reverses  and  partly  because  of 
her  aunt's  wish  for  her  compan- 
ionship, her  desire  for  advanced 
education  was  frustrated  at  that 
time.  Further  schooling  was  be- 
lieved useless  for  one  who  would 
never  need  to  earn  her  living. 
This  pause  in  her  formal  was  al- 
ways a cause  of  much  regret. 

Later  the  family  moved  to  Mon- 
treal where  her  aunt  died  when 


Annabella  was  eighteen  years 
old.  After  that  other  relatives  in- 
vited the  lonely  girl  to  share  their 
home.  It  was  in  one  of  those 
homes  that  she  learned  house- 
keeping. During  this  period  she 
had  a happy,  normal,  social  life. 

Through  the  influence  of  a cou- 
sin who  was  training  to  be  a 
nurse  at  the  McLean  Hospital  for 
mental  diseases,  then  at  Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts,  Miss  McCrae 
decided  to  be  a trained  nurse. 
Her  brother  tried  to  discourage 
her,  saying  she  was  not  fitted  for 
this  occupation  because  she  "was 
too  impulsive  and  too  intolerant." 
Nevertheless,  she  applied  for  ad- 
mission and  entered  McLean  Hos- 
pital Training  School  in  1891.  After 
she  was  graduated  successfully 
in  18932  she  applied  for  a post- 
graduate course  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  was  ac- 
cepted. While  waiting  for  admis- 
sion she  entered  a private  school 
in  Montreal  for  additional  prepar- 
ation, especially  in  mathematics. 

The  regular  postgraduate 
course  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  was  one  year  but 
Miss  McCrae  requested  six  months 
additional  experience.  Following 
graduation  in  1895  she  went  to 
the  Quincy  Hospital,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  as  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  hospital  for 
a period  of  seven  years.  In  1902 
she  began  her  long  service  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
first  as  second  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  nurses,  later  as  first  as- 
sistant with  teaching  and  various 
other  responsibilities.  Because  her 
teaching  ability  was  so  outstand- 
ing, she  was  assigned  to  the  posi- 
tion of  full-time  instructor  of  nurs- 
ing practice  on  January  1,  1912. 
This  position  she  occupied  with 
exceptional  prestige  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1934.  During  these 
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years  Miss  McCrae  taught  nearly 
two  thousand  students  during  the 
four  most  impressionable  months 
of  their  training. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  she  went 
to  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  to  take  courses  which 
would  help  her  to  learn  the  newer 
methods  of  teaching  nursing  pro- 
cedures. Attendance  at  other 
courses  followed,  until  in  1933  the 
number  had  grown  to  six.  She 
characteristically  chose  the  more 
difficult  subjects,  did  more  than 
the  required  amount  of  work,  and 
then  came  home  to  practice  what 
she  had  learned. 

She  did  World  War  service  at 
Camp  Devens.  She  was  granted 
a leave  of  absence  from  her  home 
school  for  the  summer  of  1918  to 
organize  and  to  teach  the  course 
of  nursing  practice  at  that  branch 
of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing. 

Miss  McCrae  carried  her  full 
share  of  the  early  work  of  the 
professional  organizations  of  the 
state.  She  was  among  the  women 
who  attended  the  meeting  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall  in  1903  to  organize  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses'  As- 
sociation. For  nine  years  she  was 
chairman  of  the  Census  Commit- 
tee whose  duty  it  was  to  gather 
credentials  of  the  schools  whose 
alumnae  associations  wished  to 
join  the  state  association.  For 
two  years  she  was  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  state  association. 
She  was  also  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nursing  Education  and 
for  a time  was  secretary-treasurer. 
She  was  one  of  the  five  nurses 
who  formed  the  original  commit- 
tee to  found  the  Suffolk  Nurses 
Central  Directory  and  was  one  of 
those  who  pledged  themselves  to 
finance  this  project.  Each  ad- 
vanced $100  for  the  original  bud- 
get. For  nine  years  she  served  as 
president  of  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 


ciation of  her  alumnae.  In  1924 
she  was  among  the  organizers  of 
the  Anne  Strong  Club  for  instruc- 
tors of  nursing;  she  suggested  the 
name  and  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding years  was  an  active 
member  of  the  club. 

During  the  years  1920-25,  while 
carrying  a full-time  job  and  with- 
out leave  of  absence.  Miss  Mc- 
Crae wrote  her  book.  Procedures 
in  Nursing.  Volume  I was  pub- 
lished in  1923  and  Volume  II  in 
1925.  In  1927  these  two  volumes 
were  combined  to  make  one  book 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pages.  In  the  spring  of  1933  Miss 
McCrae  was  given  a leave  of  ab- 
sence to  begin  the  revision  of  this 
textbook.  There  were  six  reprint- 
ings of  the  book  in  this  country 
and  portions  of  it  were  translated 
and  printed  in  Turkish  and  Chin- 
ese. 

October  1,  1934  she  resigned 
her  position  and  took  up  residence 
at  The  Pioneer,  a pleasant  and 
conveniently  located  Y.W.C.A. 
Hotel.  The  following  year  might 
be  termed  a sabbatical  year.  Her 
actual  retirement  dates  from  Oc- 
tober 1,  1935. 

National  appreciation  of  Miss 
McCrae's  contribution  to  nursing 
education  was  expressed  in  1934 
by  the  bestowal  of  the  Saunders 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
in  the  Cause  of  Nursing. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  hereditary 
influence  of  both  parents,  and  of 
the  home  environment  upon  Miss 
McCrae  during  her  most  formative 
years.  A more  colorful  personal- 
ity, combined  with  a strong  char- 
acter, would  be  hard  to  find  — 
quick  and  positive  in  her  opinions, 
forceful,  autocratic,  and  conscien- 
tious to  the  last  degree;  acutely 
aware  of  what  she  believed  to  be 
her  own  defects  but  doggedly  de- 
termined to  bring  out  perfection  in 
her  students.  A believer  in  military 
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discipline  and  fiercely  devoted  to 
the  reputation  of  the  hospital  and 
the  school,  her  goal  was  to  turn 
out  nurses  who  would  hold  the 
patients'  welfare  and  comfort  as 
their  first  consideration,  mean- 
while making  their  nursing  tech- 
nigue  as  perfect  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  Woe  unto  the  stu- 
dent who  was  caught  slipping! 

Her  postgraduate  courses  show 
how  relentlessly  she  drove  her- 
self to  keep  up  with  new  demands 
in  nursing  and  teaching  methods. 
Her  interest,  energy,  and  resource- 
fulness were  amazing.  Shot 
through  all  this  tremendous 
urge  to  perfect  herself  and 
her  pupils  was  a spontaneous 
and  lively  sense  of  humor 
and  a devastating  frankness 
that  made  her  classes  any- 
thing but  a monotonous  ritual. 
By  the  more  than  nineteen  hun- 
dred pupils  who  have  passed 
through  her  classroom,  she  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  loved  of  their  teach- 
ers. It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  of  them  to  forget  her  ad- 
monition for  perfection  or  her 
scorn  for  slackness. 

Miss  McCrae  has  many  de- 
voted friends.  The  hundred  of 
letters  and  cards  received  from 
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her  former  pupils  and  painstak- 
ingly answered  are  among  the 
evidence  of  her  capacity  for  loyal 
friendship.  She  is  still  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  careers  of  the  stu- 
dents and  in  the  entire  field  of 
nursing  education.  She  is  also 
interested  in  public  affairs  and  is 
a faithful  member  of  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston. 

Although  not  in  the  best  of 
health,  she  is  full  of  vigor  and 
looks  much  younger  than  her 
years.  There  are  few  of  the  usual 
signs  of  age.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  of  her,  "Age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  vari- 
ety." 

—SARA  E.  PARSONS  (1893) 

1.  Gordon,  Dr.  George  A.  My 
Education  and  Religion. 

2.  Correction:  While  the  article 
of  which  this  a reprint  states  that 
Miss  McCrae  entered  McLean 
Hospital  Training  School  in  1890 
and  graduated  in  1892,  the  dates 
used  here  are  in  accordance  with 
her  school  record. 

Permission  to  reprint  this  article 
has  been  generously  given  by 
The  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  from  their  series  of 
pamphlets  on  the  biographies  of 
outstanding  nurses. 


ANNABELLA  McCRAE 


Annabella  McCrae,  who  died  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital on  February  1,  1948,  was 
born  in  Beauharnois,  P.  Q.,  in 
November,  1863.  She  graduated 
from  the  nursing  school  of  the 
McLean  Hospital  in  1893,  and  two 
years  later  from  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital.  Here  she  be- 
came instructor  of  nursing  arts  in 
1902  and  held  the  position  until 
her  retirement  in  1934. 


Miss  McCrae  can  hardly  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with 
Florence  Nightingale  or  Clara 
Barton  or  Linda  Richards.  She 
was  not  in  any  similar  sense  a 
pioneer,  nor  was  she  in  any  sense 
in  the  public  eye.  And  yet  for 
thirty-three  years,  in  a community 
that  has  long  prided  itself  on  its 
reputation  for  public  service,  she 
probably  did  more  than  any  other 
single  person  to  elevate  and  main- 
tain the  standards  of  nursing  care. 
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During  the  period  of  her  in- 
structorship,  1953  graduates  of 
the  training  school  came  under 
the  influence  of  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae, and  indifferent  indeed  was 
the  girl  who  did  not  become  there- 
by a better  and  a more  useful 
nurse  and  woman.  Miss  McCrae 
had  no  patience  with  inferior  per- 
formance or  with  an  oblique  at- 
titude toward  any  problem.  In 
her  own  mind  and  in  her  teaching, 
her  loyalty  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  complete.  Rigid  in 
her  standards  of  excellence,  she 
was  flexible  in  her  acceptance  of 
the  changes  that  progress  brings. 
She  was  willing  and  eager  to 
learn  from  whoever  had  some- 


thing to  teach,  that  she  might  util- 
ize the  new  knowledge  in  her  in- 
struction. 

She  was  the  champion  (often 
in  disguise)  of  the  frightened  pro- 
bationer, and,  awesome  as  she 
might  sometimes  have  seemed, 
moving  in  grim  majesty  through 
the  brick  corridors  of  her  hospital, 
those  who  knew  her,  knew  her  as 
a friend.  She  has  left  a deep  im- 
print on  the  teaching  of  the  art 
of  nursing.  That  imprint  bears 
the  mark  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
a high  calling,  of  practical  ideal- 
ism and  of  unflinching  integrity. 
— Reprinted  by  permission  from  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, issue  of  March  11,  1948,  Vol. 
238,  No.  11. 


Boston  newspapers  do  honor  to  Miss  McCrae's  contribution  to  nursing 

PIONEER  TEACHER  OF  NURSING 


They  may  never  have  heard  of 
her  but  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  owed  bodily  comfort  and 
even  health  itself  to  an  84-year-old 
woman  who  was  buried  yesterday 
in  Boston. 

Annabella  McCrae  was  a pio- 
neer in  the  teaching  of  nursing — - 
bedside  nursing.  For  33  years  she 
was  an  instructor  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  22  years  of  that  time 
a full-time  teacher.  While  carry- 
ing on  her  job  she  wrote  a defini- 
tive two-volume  "Procedures  in 
Nursing"  which  ran  to  seven 
printings  and  was  translated  into 
Turkish  and  Chinese.  Altogether 
1953  graduates  of  the  General 
school  came  directly  under  the 
influence  of  her  forceful,  auto- 
cratic and  conscientious  teaching. 
Uncounted  others  were  taught 
from  her  books. 


Of  Scottish  Highland  ancestry, 
this  Canadian-born  nurse  was 
quick  and  positive  in  her  opinions, 
acutely  aware  of  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  own  defects,  but 
doggedly  determined  to  bring  out 
perfection  in  her  pupils.  She  was 
a believer  in  military  discipline 
and  was  fiercely  devoted  to  the 
reputation  of  the  hospital  and  its 
school.  But  for  33  years  she 
turned  out  nurses  who  held  the 
patient's  welfare  and  comfort  as 
their  first  consideration  while  per- 
fecting their  nursing  technique  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Generations  of  students  from 
her  hospital  have  carried  her 
creed  into  the  sickroom  and  into 
other  schools  of  nursing. 

— Editorial  in  the  BOSTON  GLOBE 
February  5,  1948. 

MERCY  MISSION 

Boston  has  lost  a Florence  Night- 
ingale, not  in  comparable  public 
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acclaim,  but  in  the  unselfishness 
of  service  and  devotion  to  others 
that  have  made  the  nursing  pro- 
fession the  mark  of  honor  and 
respect  as  the  pathways  of  science 
have  broadened.  For  33  years, 
Miss  Annabella  McCrae  gave  her 
energies  and  skill  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses.  In  that 
period,  she  taught  1953  graduates, 
76  per  cent  of  the  entire  student 
body  from  1902  to  1934,  with  a 
knowledge,  craftsmanship  and 
power  that  gave  "life  to  the  sub- 
ject and  zeal  to  the  student." 

Her  most  precious  tangible  rec- 
ognition was  the  award  of  the 
Saunders  Medal  for  "distin- 
guished service  in  the  cause  of 
nursing."  For  posterity,  she  leaves 
her  textbook  on  nursing  proce- 
dures and  an  alumnae  established 
fund,  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan 
Fund,  to  assist  advanced  educa- 
tion in  her  profession.  Her  in- 
tegrity lives  on  in  her  determina- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  and  her  insistence 


on  its  fulfillment.  Steeped  in  the 
theory  of  nursing,  progressive  in 
receptivity  to  new  methods,  she 
lived  up  to  the  principle  that  "the 
soul  of  service  must  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  technigue." 

—From  the  BOSTON  HERALD, 
February  5,  1 948 

A NOTABLE  NURSE 

Miss  Annabella  McCrae  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
who  died  this  week,  was  one  of 
those  women  who  dedicated  her 
life  to  service  and  who  thus  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  the  future  of 
nursing.  She  won  a reputation  as 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of 
that  profession.  She  taught  prin- 
ciples and  practice  to  nearly  2000 
young  women.  Seventy  of  these 
became  full-time  instructors,  and 
others  went  on  to  usefulness  in 
various  spheres.  She  wrote  books, 
did  war  work  and  inspired  youth 
in  countless  ways.  Her  influence 
will  live  on. 

—From  the  BOSTON  TRAVELER, 
February  5,  1 948 


ANNABELLA  McCRAE 
1864-1948 


One  of  the  pioneer  teachers  and 
great  nursing  personalities  of  this 
country  died  February  1st  in  Bos- 
ton, aged  eighty-four.  Canadian 
by  birth,  American  by  choice,  An- 
nabella McCrae  taught  the  Art  of 
Bedside  Nursing  for  more  than 
three  decades  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  after  grad- 
uating from  that  school.  During 
her  teaching  career  she  wrote  a 
two  volume  "Procedures  in  Nurs- 
ing" which  ran  to  seven  printings 
and  was  translated  into  Chinese 
and  Turkish.  She  belonged  to  that 
morally  sturdy,  disciplined  group 
of  earlier  nurses  who  taught  by 


precept  and  principle  that  the  first 
consideration  of  a nurse  must  con- 
stantly remain  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  patient.  1953  grad- 
uates of  the  MGH  trained  under 
her  forceful  influence;  through  the 
medium  of  her  books,  thousands 
of  nurses  were  taught  her  creed; 
tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  owed  perfection  of 
their  bedside  care  and  comfort 
to  her  insistence  that  three  years 
apprenticeship  in  a nurses  train- 
ing school  was  something  not  to 
be  lightly  undertaken.  Annabella 
McCrae  was  a firm  believer  in 
mitiary  discipline,  "acutely  aware 
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of  what  she  considered  her  own 
defects/'  quick,  positive,  forceful, 
determined.  Hundreds  of  nurses 
will  remember  her  with  affection 
the  warmth,  kindness  and  under- 
standing behind  the  austere  sur- 
face of  that  vigorous  personality. 


We  salute  that  great  spirit!  Her 
kind  shall  not  come  this  way 
again. 

— A.  w. 

— Reprinted  by  permission  from 
the  March  issue  of  The  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Review. 


MISS  ANNABELLA  McCRAE 


For  thirty-nine  years  Miss  An- 
nabella  McCrae  was  a part  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
While  her  place  was  Instructor 
of  Nursing  Practice  in  the  School 
of  Nursing,  her  domain  included 
the  whole  hospital,  which  she 
loved.  Her  influence  reached  be- 
yond its  gates  to  nurses  and  doc- 
tors, near  and  far. 

Her  associates  knew  more  of 
her  search  for  truth,  her  kindness, 
her  personal  interests  than  did 
her  students,  for  Miss  McCrae  re- 
mained an  austere  and  formid- 
able mentor  to  many.  Her  per- 
sonal wishes  appeared  subordin- 
ated to  her  great  dream  — that 
nursing  should  focus  on  the  pa- 
tient and  that  it  must  be  good  as 
long  as  an  MGH  student  or  gradu- 
ate gave  nursing  care.  That  there 
are  many  of  her  1953  students 
who  still  hear  her  words  and  see 
the  accusing  finger  down  the 
years  may  be  interpreted  vari- 
ously. For  some  she  had  to  be  a 
conscience;  for  others,  a teacher. 
The  indelibility  of  the  impression 
is  one  of  the  traces  of  her  im- 
mortality. 

She  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
disheartened.  She  knew  that  be- 
yond her  presence,  the  willful,  the 


careless,  the  ignorant  had  not 
been  transmuted  enough  to  go 
alone.  She  insisted  on  a pattern 
of  nursing  that  was  soundly  built 
and  superior  enough  to  withstand 
much  of  the  diminishing  caliber 
that  resulted  from  the  impact  of 
the  inexperienced  worker  con- 
fronted with  an  artist's  task.  That 
one  day  our  work  might  have  its 
artistic  elements,  she  believed. 
She  had  courage.  In  one  sense, 
she  walked  alone. 

Yet  she  sought  the  guidance  of 
doctors  and  other  instructors,  and 
contributed  to  their  knowledge 
and  understandings.  She  did  not 
gather  her  students  as  a shepherd; 
she  tried  them  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  to  be  free. 

George  Herbert  Palmer  says, 
"A  true  teacher  is  always  meditat- 
ing his  work,  disciplining  his  work, 
disciplining  himself  for  his  pro- 
fession, probing  the  problems  of 
his  glorious  art,  and  seeing  illus- 
tration of  them  everywhere.” 
There  are  many  graduates  of  this 
School  of  Nursing  who  knew  such 
a teacher.  Their  obligation  is  clear. 
May  they,  too,  have  courage. 

— s.  p. 

— Reprinted  from  the  MGH  NEWS 


We  are  still  getting  news  that  does  not  include  the  class.  Some  of  this  does  not 
make  the  QUARTERLY  simply  because  the  editors  are  too  busy  and  do  not  have  time 
to  find  a class  for  you.  Also,  for  births  we  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  other 
parent,  please.  Thank  you. 
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MISS  McCRAE  IS  AWARDED  THE  SAUNDERS  MEDAL  IN  1934 


Dr.  Faxon  presenting  Miss  McCrae  with  the  Saunders  Medal 


"For  distinguished  service  in  the 
cause  of  nursing,"  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae was  awarded  the  Saunders 
Medal  and  thus  joined  that  splen- 
did company  of  distinguished 
women.  Is  it,  perhaps,  of  very 
special  significance  that  Miss  Mc- 
Crae should  be  chosen  at  a time 
when  "quality  of  service"  and  the 
"changing  order"  are  dominant 
themes  in  all  professional  pro- 
grams? "A  teacher  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  nursing  for  al- 
most forty  years.  Miss  McCrae", 
said  Dr.  Faxon,  President  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  honor  or 
presenting  the  medal,  "is  endowed 


with  a fierce  devotion.  She  has 
taught  with  a concrete  knowledge 
of  her  subject,  with  a craftsman- 
ship, a spirit,  and  dramatic  power 
that  have  fired  students  with  en- 
thusiasm and  imparted  a momen- 
tum that  many  of  them  have  never 
lost.  By  precept  and  example  she 
has  held  them  implacably  to  their 
best  . . . and  through  it  all  she 
has  held  fast  to  Theodore  Fliener's 
principle  that  'the  soul  of  service 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  technic.'  " 
It  was  undoutedly  fitting  that  Dr. 
Faxon  should  have  been  chosen 
to  make  the  presentation,  for  Dr. 
Faxon,  too,  had  served  at  the  fa- 
mous Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
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pital  where  Miss  McCrae  has  been 
a guiding  force  in  the  lives  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  student 
nurses. 

+ + + + 

The  Walter  Burns  Saunders 
Medal  award  is  a yearly  event  to 
which  nurses  look  forward  with 
expectancy,  since  it  is  given  to 
a nurse  "who  has  made  to  the 
profession  or  to  the  public  some 
oustanding  contribution  either  in 
personal  service  or  in  the  discov- 
ery of  some  nursing  technic  that 
may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patient  and  of  the  profession." 
The  award  at  the  first  joint  ses- 
sion to  Annabella  McCrae,  long  a 


teacher  of  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  nursing  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  Boston,  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  many  nurses  who 
have  been  associated  with  Miss 
McCrae  as  students  and  in  her 
work  and  to  those  who  appreciate 
"quality  nursing".  The  award  was 
appropriately  made  by  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel D.  Faxon,  President  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association 
and  Medical  Director  of  the  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital,  who  has  him- 
self given  years  of  service  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

From  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of 
NURSING,  issue  of  May,  1934. 


HOW  TO  GROW  OLD 

by  ADELA  ROGERS  ST.  JOHN 

"Grow  old  along  with  me!  The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

— Robert  Browning 


Nothing  is  sadder  than  not  to  know  the  truth  of  Browning's  words, 
nothing  more  rewarding  than  to  live  by  them.  There  is  as  much  of  the 
"last  of  life"  to  enjoy  as  the  first,  maybe  more.  Accept  and  live  by  the 
blessed  idea  that  the  best  is  yet  to  be,  and  you'll  have  a rich,  full  span 
on  this  earth,  wasting  none  of  it  in  future  fears  or  vain  regrets. 

Many  strong,  fine,  exciting  things  belong  to  youth.  I'm  glad  I 
missed  none  of  them.  But  they  pass  out  of  our  experience  in  due  time 
and  we  must  let  them  go  and  be  ready  to  take  others  just  as  good,  or 
better.  There  are  those  who  store  nothing  in  those  splendid,  reckless 
young  years  to  fill  the  later  ones.  They  think  of  happiness  in  terms  of 
what  youth  alone  can  be,  and  know,  and  do.  For  them,  the  last  of  life 
can  be  barren,  cold,  sometimes  ugly  in  its  attempts  to  prolong  that  youth. 

But  those  who  plant  seeds  of  love,  service,  friendship  know  the  last 
of  life  as  a privilege,  and  a continuing  adventure.  The  fevers  of  the  blood 
die  down,  the  spirit  grows  serene.  Friendships  grow  holier  with  shared 
years,  memories  become  hallowed,  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  without  the 
torturing  need  for  possession,  humor  becomes  a part  of  wisdom,  and 
service  is  a gift  worth  offering  to  those  still  on  the  battlefield  of  youth. 
The  harvest  of  work  well  done,  of  love  freely  given,  is  ripe  for  reaping. 

The  books  we  never  had  time  to  read,  the  people  we  never  had 
time  to  talk  to,  the  games  we  never  watched  because  we  were  so  busy 
playing  them,  the  prayers  we  never  had  time  to  say,  the  God  we  never 
had  time  to  know — all  these  can  be  ours  at  last.  And  when  that  chapter 
ends,  surely  the  Best  of  All  is — yet  to  be. 

Reprinted  from  This  Week  magazine.  Copyright  1948  by  the  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corporation. 
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Tribute  to  Miss  McCrae  by  the  Reverend  Frederick  M.  Meek 
at  the  Service  in  Gordon  Chapel,  February  the  Fourth, 
Nineteen  Hundred  Forty-eight 


This  is  a day  in  which  are 
mingled  devotion,  thanksgiving, 
memory,  affection,  and  a sense 
of  great  triumph.  And  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  gather  in  this 
Church — beloved  by  her — to  re- 
member Annabella  McCrae,  what 
she  was,  what  she  did,  what  she 
meant,  and  to  commend  her  with 
surety  and  confidence  to  Him  of 
Whom  it  is  said:  "He  healeth  the 
broken  in  heart  and  bindeth  up 
their  wounds."  Because  she  too 
dealt  in  the  skills  and  the  proc- 
esses of  healing,  the  bond  be- 
tween her  and  the  God  Whom 
she  loved  and  served  was 
strengthened. 

Canada  and  these  United  States 
are  bound  inseparably  together 
because  of  the  interchange  of  peo- 
ple between  the  two  countries. 
Few  Canadians  have  brought  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  life  of 
this,  their  adopted  home,  than 
Annabella  McCrae.  No  one  could 
do  adequate  justice  to  her  career 
in  the  nursing  profession — even 
those  who  worked  with  her — for 
there  were  those  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  personality  which  made 
her  what  she  was,  unique. 

The  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  will  always  be  in  her 
debt.  It  is  said  that  no  woman  in 
the  United  States,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  had  as  many  nurses  pass 
through  her  training  classes  as 
did  Annabella  McCrae.  And  what 
a teacher  she  was!  In  the  light  of 
actual  needs  and  emergencies 
how  reasonable  her  most  demand- 
ing requirements  were  shown  to 
be.  Always  her  primary  passion 
was  the  primary  one  of  the  peo- 
ple who  must  be  helped.  Perhaps 


I can  do  no  better  than  make  this 
paraphrase : 

Honor  the  nurse  according  to  thy 
need  of  her  with  the  honors  due 
unto  her. 

For  verily  the  Lord  hath  created 
her. 

For  from  the  Most  High  cometh 
healing. 

The  Lord  hath  created  medicines 
out  of  the  earth  and  He  hath 
given  skill  unto  men 
That  they  might  be  glorified  in 
His  marvelous  works. 

With  them  doth  he  heal  man,  and 
taketh  away  his  pain. 

His  works  shall  not  be  brought  to 
the  end,  and  from  His  is  peace 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Give  place  unto  the  nurse  for 
verily  the  Lord  hath  created  her. 

For  thou  hast  need  of  her; 

There  is  a time  when  in  her  very 
hands  is  the  issue  of  good. 

She  also  shall  beseech  the  Lord 
that  He  may  prosper  her 
In  giving  relief  and  healing  for 
the  maintenance  of  life. 

Be  thou  comforted  for  her  when 
her  spirit  departeth  from  her. 

The  honors  and  the  recognitions 
that  came  to  Annabella  McCrae 
were  deserved : the  Saunders 

Medal  — and  who  had  a better 
right  to  that  award  for  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion in  America;  her  textbook 
with  its  different  editions  and 
translations;  the  offices  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  given  to 
her  out  of  recognition  for  her 
talent  and  her  dependability. 

She  was  strong,  quiet,  positive, 
frank,  all  lighted  by  humor  and 
an  affection  undemonstrative  but 
always  abiding.  She  kindled  the 
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fires  of  enthusiasm  for  her  calling 
— and  it  was  a calling  to  her — 
in  the  lives  of  others,  and  those 
fires  burned  ever  after,  because 
they  had  been  lighted  at  the  alter 
flame  of  her  devotion.  She  never 
ceased  to  press  forward  to  a bet- 
ter, and  thus  she  will  be  much  at 
home  in  the  land  to  which  she  has 
gone,  where  life  goes  on  and  there 
are  still  tasks  to  be  done.  And  like 
the  great  Lord  and  Master  of  us 
all,  she  had  no  room  in  her  life 
or  her  purpose  for  a shoddy  or 
half-hearted  effort. 

Everywhere  in  America  today 
men  and  women  are  remembering 
Annabella  McCrae  and  they  bless 
the  God  and  the  Master  Whom 
she  served  that  she  was  Anna- 
bella McCrae. 

It  was  her  expressed  wish  that 
she  should  take  the  last  journey 
on  earth  from  this  very  place,  the 
Gordon  Chapel  of  Old  South 
Church.  There  in  yonder  sanctu- 
ary was  the  place  where  she  wor- 
shipped and  prayed.  There  she 
sat  in  sacred  silences.  There  she 
listened  to  the  familiar  words  from 
the  Book  of  Books.  There  she 
bowed  her  head  and  lifted  up  her 
heart  up  to  the  Source  of  all  life, 
the  God  Whom  she  loved.  And 
there,  in  God's  presence,  she 
drank  at  the  eternal  springs  of 
living  water.  And  she  knew  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  a doubt, 
even  as  we  do,  and  as  we  affirm 
for  her,  that  always  she  was,  and 
now  is,  in  God's  care  and  God's 
keeping. 

Rendel  Harris  once  said : "When 
I pass  over  I do  not  want  anyone 
to  say:  'Now  his  labor  is  ended/ 
I shall  at  first  want  to  rest  a little, 
and  then  I shall  be  ready  to  go 
on  with  God's  work  in  new  ways." 
So  it  will  be  with  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae in  that  new  life  which  is  hers 
— a life  toward  which  all  our  faces 
are  set. 


I would  recall  the  expression 
Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth  in  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  When  the  sum- 
mons had  come  for  Mr.  Valiant- 
for-Truth  that  he  must  go  hence, 
it  is  said : "He  called  for  his  friends 
and  told  them  of  it.  Then  he  said, 
'I  am  going  to  my  Father's,  and 
though  with  great  difficulty  I am 
got  hither,  yet  now  do  I not  repent 
me  of  all  the  trouble  I have  been 
at  to  arrive  where  I am.  My 
sword  I give  to  him  that  shall  suc- 
ceed me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and 
my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that 
can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars 
I carry  with  me  to  be  a witness  for 
me  that  I have  fought  His  battles 
Who  will  be  my  rewarder/  " 
("When  the  day  that  he  must 
go  hence  was  come  many  ac- 
companied him  to  the  riverside") 
— and  "when  the  day  that  she 
must  go  hence  was  come,  many 
accompanied  her  to  the  riverside, 
and  so  she  passed  over  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  her  on  the 
other  side!" 


ALL  MEN  ARE  HISTORIANS 

"In  a certain  sense  all  men  are 
historians.  Is  not  every  memory 
written  quite  full  with  Annals , 
wherein  joy  and  mourning , con- 
quests and  loss  manifoldly  alter- 
nate; and,  with  or  without  philoso- 
phy, the  whole  fortunes  of  one 
little  inward  Kingdom  and  all  its 
politics,  foreign  and  domestic, 
stand  ineffably  recorded  . . . Thus, 
as  we  do  nothing  but  enact  His- 
tory, we  say  little  but  recite  it: 
nay  rather  in  that  widest  sense, 
our  whole  spiritual  life  is  built 
thereon.  For,  strictly  considered, 
what  is  all  Knowledge  too  but 
recorded  Experience,  and  a prod- 
uct of  History;  of  which,  therefore. 
Reasoning  and  Belief,  no  less  than 
Action  and  Passion  are  essential 
materials?" 

— Thomas  Carlyle 
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ejj  The  Cl  a Me  A 


When  the  name  of  the  state  is 
not  given  in  the  address,  Massa- 
chusetts is  understood. 

I have  been  delighted  and  en- 
couraged these  past  months  by 
the  many  letters  with  news  and 
offers  to  act  as  Secretary.  I only 
hope  interest  in  the  QUARTERLY 
and  the  Alumnae  Association  will 
continue  and  increase,  so  that  we 
will  have  a Secretary  for  every 
Class  before  long.  I want  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  all  the  present 
Secretaries  who  are  helping  me 
so  much.  I had  planned  to  write 
all  of  you  a personal  letter,  but 
due  to  the  recent  illness  and  death 
of  my  father  I have  not  been  able 
to  do  it  yet.  However,  I have  hopes 
of  meeting  some  of  you  at  the 
June  Celebration. 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington 


DEATHS 

MARY  LEONARD  KEITH  (1888) 
died  on  April  3,  1948 


1903 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Min- 
nie Robertson  Morson  (Mrs.  James) 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  on 
October  14,  1947.  Mrs.  Morson  is 
living  in  Brookline,  35  Gorham 
Avenue  and  will  be  happy  to 
hear  from  her  friends  and  class- 
mates. 

1907 

Margaret  M.  Tymon  writes  us: 
"After  many  years  in  Briston, 
Conn.,  I am  now  living  in  Fra- 
mingham, 68  Winthrop  Street. 


1908 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnock  (Mrs. 

Henry),  Secretary 
10  Green  Street 
Augusta,  Maine 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

1916 

Margaret  G.  Reilly,  for  ten  years 
active  with  the  Cambridge-Somer- 
ville  Youth  Study,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the 
Bay  State  Schools.  Miss  Reilly's 
first  effort  will  be  devoted  to  rais- 
ing funds  so  that  the  Wayside  Inn 
School,  given  to  the  Bay  State 
Schools  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
may  be  put  into  operation  as  the 
first  unit  in  the  proposed  system. 

The  objective  of  the  Bay  State 
Schools  is  to  establish  in  Massa- 
chusetts five  schools,  each  with 
a capacity  of  100  pupils,  that  will 
be  year-round  home  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  "who  have  a need 
for  adjustment  outside  of  their 
own  home,  school  or  community 
or  who,  for  any  other  reason,  may 
benefit  by  attending  these 
schools." 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.  Asp.  7-5691 

Dear  Classmates:  This  issue  is 
dedicated  to  a courageous  spirit. 
Her  one  aim  was  to  teach  us  to 
have  "freedom  from  fear" — the 
fear  that  comes  from  lack  of  ex- 
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perience.  How  we  all  recall  her 
tireless  watch  over  us  to  have 
every  detail  so  under  our 
"thumbs"  that  we  could  face  the 
most  "awful"  case  with  some 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  it 
and  to  aid  the  doctor  in  intelli- 
gently carrying  out  his  orders.  Her 
personal  interest  in  each  and 
every  one  of  us  was  to  us,  in  our 
inexperience,  austere  at  times  but 
we  can  now  appreciate  the  fact 
that  she  could  not  let  down  the 
barrier  without  retarding  her  *rain- 
ing  of  us.  When  you  now  think  of 
the  varied  personalities  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal,  we  wonder 
how  she  ever  took  on  and  suc- 
ceeded in  such  a gargantuan  task. 
In  time  of  need,  we  knew  we 
could  always  go  to  her  in  her 
quiet  quarters  and  talk  over  our 
worries  and  in  her  own  inimitable 
way  she  would  give  us  that  much 
needed  courage.  Such  a spirit 
will  never  die  as  long  as  she  has 
pupils  who  can  see  and  carry 
on  what  was  dearest  to  her  heart 
— aid  to  those  of  her  "girls"  who 
want  to  continue  nursing  educa- 
tion, have  the  ability  but  not  the 
power  to  finance  such  a step.  In 
this  way  we  may  keep  the  great 
spark  alive  in  a great  institution 
through  her  Annabelle  McCrae 
Fund.  Contributions  will  always 
be  needed  and  may  we  all  keep 
this  in  mind  as  a living  memorial 
to  one  who  did  so  much  in  mold- 
ing our  characters.  May  I thank 
my  classmates  on  a good  start. 

Abby  Helen  Denison  Hawes 
writes:  "Giving  as  a class  tribute 
is  ideal  I think,  and  I much  prefer 
doing  it  that  way  rather  than  send- 
ing it  on  my  own  which  I in- 
tended doing  in  the  first  place. 
It  really  makes  me  feel  sad  to 
think  of  my  old  friend  gone  and 
I doubt  that  there  was  any  one 
quite  like  her.  Her  loss  will  be 
felt  by  so  many." 


Helen  Klein  Burke  writes:  "I 
was  so  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
am  happy  to  enclose  a check  for 
the  Annabella  McCrae  Fund.  I 
did  private  duty  nursing  for  ten 
years  and  developed  a strained 
back  which  forced  me  to  become 
inactive.  In  1939,  I went  to  Chiro- 
pody College  and  established  a 
practice  in  Arlington  which  I en- 
joy very  much.  My  fifteen  year 
old  daughter,  Helene,  and  I live 
at  8 Orchard  Place,  Arlington.  I 
hope  our  class  of  1924  is  planning 
a 25th  reunion.  Do  let  me  hear 
of  any  future  plans."  Watch  for 
further  June  plans  from  me,  Helen. 

Gertrude  Reynolds  Herman 
spoke  with  me  by  telephone  over 
the  big  loss  of  a beloved  teacher. 
She  sent  me  her  contribution  and 
a list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  last  1924  meeting. 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  writes: 
"Great  work  in  keeping  us  in  con- 
tact with  the  1924'ers  in  the  QUAR- 
TERLY." Enclosed  was  a contri- 
bution for  the  Fund. 

Mildred  Whiting  Preston  writes: 
"A  few  weeks  ago,  I wrote  Miss 
Sleeper  and  sent  a contribution  for 
the  Annabella  McCrae  Fund.  At 
the  time,  I did  not  know  you  were 
collecting  for  1924  or  would  have 
sent  it  to  you.  (Our  class  will  be 
credited  Mildred)  My  husband  and 
I were  in  a serious  automobile 
accident — a trolley  car  ran  into 
us  in  Philadelphia,  fracturing  my 
ribs  and  puncturing  my  right  lung. 
I'm  only  beginning  to  do  things 
and  find  it  takes  about  ten  times 
as  long  as  it  used  to,  to  do  regular 
household  chores.  May  be  part 
of  the  trouble  is  age!"  Read  the 
editorial  on  Age,  Mildred — it  will 
help  us  all  to  grow  old  gracefully. 

Dora  E.  McEwan  writes:  "I  have 
enjoyed  the  "1924"  column  in  the 
QUARTERLY  so  much.  After  nine 
years  at  the  Utica  Centre  School 
of  Nursing  (four  as  associate  di- 
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rector  and  five  as  director)  I am 
leaving  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  in  June.  What  am  I going  to 
do?  Well,  at  West  Haverstraw, 
New  York,  is  a hospital  for  crip- 
pled children  called  the  New  York 
State  Rehabilitation  Hospital.  I 
am  to  be  Director  of  Nursing. 
Would  you  send  me  May  Flet's 
address?  I haven't  heard  from 
her  since  she  was  overseas.  I see 
Statire  Johnson  Gruppe  (1922)  and 
Emmeline  Bowne  (1920)  who  is 
here  from  China.  Otherwise  I don't 
see  any  of  the  girls.  If  there  is 
anyone  else  near  me,  please  let 
me  know.” 

Dorothy  Ricker  Corbett  writes: 
"I  survived  the  winter  but  hope 
we  never  have  another  like  it. 
I didn't  use  the  car  on  the  district 
Jan.,  Feb.  or  March,  the  roads 
were  so  bad.  It  is  good  to  have  it 
again.  I am  enclosing  my  check.” 

Ida  Snow  Upton  writes:  "I  got 
your  card  in  January,  but  we  have 
been  plowing  and  shoveling  every 
day  since  Christmas.  I do  not 
know  if  it  will  ever  let  up.  We 
no  sooner  get  plowed  out  when  it 
snows  again.  It  has  just  started 
again  and  we  will  be  plowing  all 
night.  We  live  half  a mile  off  the 
main  road,  so  we  do  our  own 
plowing,  as  we  have  a tractor. 
As  my  husband  says,  'winter  is 
a farmer's  vacation,'  but  not  this 
winter.  I suppose  in  the  city  they 
are  wondering  where  to  put  the 
snow. 

I certainly  was  sorry  to  hear 
about  Miss  McCrae  and  was  glad 
you  sent  me  the  clippings  about 
her.  We  will  all  remember  her 
for  what  she  stood  for,  and  the 
good  she  has  done  for  us  all.  I 
never  could  get  used  to  M.G.H. 
without  her." 

Bertha  Robinson  Stanley  writes: 
"Received  your  letter  and  clip- 
pings from  paper.  Thanks  for 


sending  it.  So  sorry  to  hear  about 
Miss  McCrae.” 

Clarabel  Thompson  Powell 

writes:  "Am  enclosing  a snapshot 
I thought  might  be  of  interest. 
Have  hunted  everywhere  for  the 
negative  but  can't  seem  to  find  it 
anywhere.  This  was  taken  when 
we  were  probationers  which 
would  make  it  27  years  ago!  I 
don't  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  it  or  not — if  not, 
please  return  it  as  it  is  the  only 
one  I have.  I know  pictures  of 
Miss  McCrae  are  scarce.  . . Now 
about  me  — I'm  Public  Health 
Nurse  here  in  town;  have  one  as- 
sistant; have  been  here  six  years 
in  June — ever  since  I left  P.W. 
My  older  son,  George,  Jr.,  is  mar- 
ried (4  yrs),  living  in  Oakland, 
California,  and  attending  school 
out  there  after  three  and  one  half 
years  in  the  Navy.  My  younger 
son,  Robert,  has  just  returned  from 
serving  a year  in  Japan  in  the 
Army.  Very  shortly  he  will  be  at- 
tending a School  of  Tuning  here* 
in  Boston  ...  I would  love  to  have 
any  of  the  girls  stop  and  look 
me  up  if  they're  going  through 
this  way.  N.  Easton  is  just  off 
route  138,  Taunton  to  Boston,  and 
most  anyone  could  give  directions 
for  my  street." 

Ruth  Hopper  writes:  "Your  let- 
ter regarding  Miss  McCrae  was 
forwarded  from  Buffalo.  I resigned 
and  left  B.G.H.  Dec.  19th  to  come 
home  (Omio,  Rte.  3,  Wisconsin) 
to  be  with  my  father.  My  brother 
and  sister-in-law  who  had  been 
keeping  house  for  him  moved  thir- 
teen miles  from  here.  I plan  on 
working  soon. 

How  Miss  McCrae  will  be 
missed!  Words  cannot  express 
what  she  did  for  us  and  nursing." 

Louise  (Agnes)  Holmes  Copp 
writes:  "How  good  you  were  to 
send  us  the  clippings.  Miss  Mc- 
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Crete's  passing  is  a personal  loss 
to  every  brick  and  person  at 
M.G.H.  What  a fierce  warrior  she 
was!  How  she  terrorized  us  all! 
And  how  loyal  she  was.  Never 
was  there  a person  like  her.  She 
was  an  M.G.H.  Era  unto  herself. 
Fortunate  were  we  who  went  to 
school  to  her.  Please  accept  the 
check  from  mother  (Louise  L. 
Holmes)  and  me  . . . Have  been 
partcularly  busy  helping  mother 
move  to  another  and  equally 
charming,  tiny  cottage  overlook- 
ing La  Jolla's  much  photographed 
Cove  and  Alligator  Head.  Mother 
cracked  a rib  five  weeks  ago  but 
is  much  better  now.” 

Laurette  Wolf  Lonsbury  writes: 
"Thank  you  so  very  much  for  no- 
tifying me  of  Miss  McCrae's  death. 
I attended  the  last  Alumnae  din- 
ner and  meeting  and  had  quite  a 
chat  with  her.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  she  has  departed 
this  world.  Her  passing  has  made 
me  very  sad." 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  writes  fur- 
ther: "Thank  you  for  your  recent 
note.  Indeed  I knew  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Miss  McCrae.  I was  at 
Gordon  Chapel  Service  for  her. 
I thoroughly  agree  the  "Fund"  is 
the  best  tribute."  Helen  now  con- 
ducts a Teaching  Service  for 
Schools  of  Nursing,  25  Huntington 
Avenue,  Rm.  417,  Boston. 

Mary  Shepard  writes:  "It  was 
beautiful  to  have  her  (Miss  Mc- 
Crae) go  suddenly  without  suffer- 
ing, wasn't  it?" 

Gladys  Stewart  Doane  writes:  "I 
knew  Miss  McCrae  had  passed 
on — some  of  my  family  in  Boston 
had  forwarded  me  the  clipping.  I 
saw  Miss  McCrae  at  the  Pioneer 
Club  last  summer  and  she  seemed 
to  be  in  good  health  and  certainly 
had  not  lost  any  of  her  spirit  . . . 
My  older  boy  is  a freshman  at 
M.I.T.  and  Billy  my  thirteen  year 
old  is  going  to  New  York  tomor- 


row to  Columbia  University  repre- 
senting the  school  newspaper." 

Helen  M.  Giles  writes:  "I  am 
so  glad  that  I got  to  the  Home- 
coming last  June  and  saw  Miss 
McCrae  ...  I left  Henry  Street 
Visiting  Nurse  Service  in  New 
York  City  in  July,  1940.  Since 
August  1940,  I have  been  a Public 
Health  Nursing  Consultant  with 
the  State  Health  Department  in 
Conn.  Ruth  Olson  and  Helen  Van 
Meter  (1923)  are  there  too.  I got 
my  B.S.  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  N.Y.C.  in  1939.  My 
mother  made  her  home  with  me 
until  her  death  last  July  (Our 
heartfelt  sympathy  Helen)  at  87  V2 
years  of  age.  I run  into  M.G.H. 
nurses  frequently  in  my  work. 
Today  I visited  Jessie  Halbert 
(1929).  She  is  director  of  the  Meri- 
den Public  Health  and  Visiting 
Nurse  Association.  Rowena  Bel- 
den  (1928)  was  a Consultant  with 
the  State  Health  Department  but 
now  serves  in  the  same  capacity 
with  the  Conn.  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission ...  I have  a cute  apart- 
ment here  in  Manchester,  and  as 
I went  to  Boston  from  Conn,  back 
in  1921,  we  have  friends  of  long 
standing  here.  Sally  Johnson  did 
her  practice  teaching  here  in  Man- 
chester, years  ago,  and  she  knows 
some  af  the  same  people,  particu- 
larly the  Watkins  family  ...  I 
enjoy  my  work  which  consists  of 
giving  consultation  to  Public 
Health  Nurses  and  their  board 
members.  We  work  especially 
with  the  smaller  agencies  in  small 
cities  and  rural  areas.  We  plan 
staff  educational  programs,  on  a 
regional  basis,  for  these  nurses. 
We  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing in  towns  without  service,  en- 
courage amalgamation  or  close 
coordination  where  more  than 
one  agency  serves  a community. 
We  interpret  the  value  of  district 
departments  of  health  to  serve 
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the  rural  areas.  Progress  in  this 
respect  is  slow  in  Conn.  We  have 
many  interesting  contacts  and  a 
fine  group  of  people  to  work  with." 

Margaret  Kirby  Fitzpatrick  sent 
contribution  without  note  but  we 
hope  to  hear  more  from  her. 

Alice  Petersen  sent  contribution, 
"You've  done  a swell  job  as  class 
secretary.  Wish  I had  more  news 
for  you."  Shall  be  looking  for 
some  along  the  way,  Alice.  There 
are  many  issues  to  be  put  out,  so 
keep  looking  around. 

Marion  Burnham  Segee  writes: 
"It  was  wonderful  of  you  to  send 
the  article  about  Miss  McCrae  to 
me.  I was  so  happy  to  have  seen 
her  last  June  and  that  she  remem- 
bered me  . . . Please  send  me  the 
necessary  information  to  join  our 
Alumnae.  I realize  I should  have 
done  this  long  ago."  Welcome  to 
our  News  Letter  1924,  Marion.  It 
does  my  heart  good  to  have  so 
many  of  our  classmates  participat- 
ing in  making  our  class  letter  live. 

LaVerne  Dewar  McEachern 
write:  "Was  thinking  last  evening 
that  I must  write  a note  to  thank 
you  for  sending  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORDS,  which  I thoroughly  en- 
joyed, and  this  a.m.  your  letter 
with  the  sad  news  about  Miss  Mc- 
Crae came.  It  made  feel  lonely 
and  I shed  a tear  for  a wonderful 
teacher.  Trust  you  will  hear  from 
all  class  members  that  we  may 
pay  a fitting  tribute.  Thank  you 
for  sending  the  clippings." 

Mary  Weston  writes:  "Of  course 
I want  to  contribute  to  the  Anna- 
bella  McCrae  Fund.  Thank  you 
for  the  clippings.  Many  thanks 
for  your  letters,  enjoyed  them  no 
end.  And  the  poem  of  Robert 
Browning's  "Grow  Old  Along  with 
Me"  is  one  of  my  favorites  and 
always  gives  me  a lift.  It  was 
thoughtful  of  Miss  Cady  to  sug- 
gest I might  enjoy  the  poem.  I 
went  back  and  thought  and 


thought  and  finally  placed  her. 
It  really  is  rewarding  every  time 
I go  down  "Memory  Lane."  We 
are  digging  out  of  a snow  storm. 
It  would  do  credit  to  New  England. 
Snowed  for  30  hours.  No  buses  or 
street  cars.  Something  new  for 
this  section  of  the  country." 

Helen  Carroll  writes:  "Am  all 
for  increasing  the  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae Fund  . . . Reta  said  that  she 
had  given  you  a brief  outline  so 
I truly  was  unaware  that  you  were 
waiting  for  more.  Now  I feel  so 
guilty  I'll  just  have  to  try  and 
make  up  for  it  somehow.  I at- 
tended Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University  and  graduated 
Major,  Nursing  Education;  Feb.  '27 
to  June  '27,  was  Head  Nurse,  Neu- 
rological Ward,  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal; 1927-1937  did  private  duty, 
psychiatric  nursing,  N.Y.C.;  1937- 
1939  attended  N.  Y.  School  of 
Social  Work  and  graduated  Ma- 
jor, Psychiatric  Social  Work;  1939- 
1942,  Providence  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Providence,  R.  I.  Psychia- 
tric Social  Worker;  Jan.  '42  to 
July  '46  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Ass't  Field  Director  in  two 
different  Army  Hospitals  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific — total  18  mos. — • 
Transferred  to  South  Pacific  as  a 
supervisor  for  the  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital programs  on  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides.  After  ten 
months,  became  director  of  the 
whole  Red  Cross  hospital  program 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Solo- 
mons. Came  home  for  leave  in 
'45  and  returned  overseas  to  di- 
rect the  Red  Cross  Hospital  pro- 
gram for  the  10th  Army  on  Oki- 
nawa; 1946-1947,  Personnel  Rela- 
tions Director,  Wolf  and  Devra- 
ner's,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  at 
present  UNEMPLOYED!  Any  bids 
for  my  time  or  energy?"  You 
should  be  grabbed  up  in  a hurry, 
Helen.  What  a wealth  of  experi- 
ence. 
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Dorothy  Alton  Rowland  writes: 
"Enclosed  find  check.  I wish  it 
were  many  times  as  much  to  do 
'Annabella'  honor.  God  love  her! 
She  was  a most  wonderful  teacher 
and  a very  fine  woman.  She 
made  me  sweat  many  times  dur- 
ing my  training  but  I never  knew 
her  to  be  unfair;  and  her  high 
standards  have  always  been  for 
me  (and  many  a Dorothy)  a goal 
to  measure  up  to.  How  many 
times  her  'improvise'  has  saved 
the  day  for  me.  Thanks  to  you  for 
news  and  clippings — and  suc- 
cess!" 

Alice  Haglund  writes:  "I  am  en- 
closing my  contribution  toward 
the  Fund.  I think  it  was  a won- 
derful idea  and  you  certainly  have 
done  a good  job  in  getting  so 
many  responses." 

Hazel  Walker  writes:  "Would 
that  this  might  be  ten  times  this 
amount.  Hope  our  class  makes 
a good  showing.  Yes,  we  will  miss 
our  wonderfully  kind  teacher  and 
fine  friend.  Had  had  a greeting  at 
Christmas,  also  a very  beautiful 
'thank  you'  for  the  garden  calen- 
dar I sent  her.  She  could  not  have 
been  long  ill.  That  is  one  head 
that  will  wear  a crown  if  any- 
one does  hereafter." 

Marion  Griffith  Caskill  writes: 
"Find  enclosed  for  the  Annabella 
McCrae  Fund.  I think  it  was  a 
fine  idea.  I saw  the  death  notice 
in  the  Boston  Post  and  it  requested 
no  flowers  but  contributions  to 
the  Fund.  Thanks  for  the  clip- 
pings. I shall  send  them  on  to 
Irene  Derry  Pierson  (1923)  in  In- 
diana. We  write  once  in  a while 
. . . Have  you  seen  the  latest  book- 
let the  hospital  has  put  out  re- 
garding the  Training  School  and 
curriculum?  On  the  cover  is  a 


picture  of  nurses  in  various  stages 
of  training.  The  Senior  is  a girl 
from  here.  Her  sister,  who  gradu- 
ates this  year  from  High  School, 
plans  to  go  there  and  I am  giving 
her  a recommendation  . . . We 
have  a new  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  Milford  Hospital  but  I do 
not  know  her — Mrs.  Marguerite 
Aurnhammer  ...  I understand 
graduation  is  being  changed  to 
June  beginning  this  year  and  will 
be  held  on  Bulfinch  lawn.  I shall 
plan  to  come  in  and  spend  day 
with  Gertrude  R.  and  go  to  gradu- 
ation. Perhaps  I will  be  able  to 
see  you  sometime.  (Yes,  Marion 
I shall  try  to  be  there  in  June  if 
all  goes  well).  I suppose  our  class 
will  have  a reunion  next  year, 
don't  you  think?  (Yes,  plans  will 
soon  go  out).  My  husband  is  at- 
tending his  25th  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity this  Spring.  I have  a boy 
in  High  School  and  one  in  Junior 
High  so  I am  kept  busy." 

Frieda  McAllister  McGill  writes: 
"It  was  a very  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  hear  from  you  even 
though  the  occasion  was  very 
sad.  I have  a very  dear  friend 
here  who  reminds  me  so  much  of 
Miss  McCrae  and  I have  no  doubt 
but  what  that  likeness  attracted 
me  to  her.  She  is  in  her  late  80's 
but  full  of  vim  and  vigor.  I am 
so  glad  that  your  letter  finally 
reached  me  (thanks  to  Claire  Den- 
nison of  Strong  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal) and  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  something  in  Miss  Mc- 
Crae's  memory.  Good  luck  to  you 
in  your  endeavor  and  I hope  you 
collect  considerable." 

Eva  Hutchinson  McGrath  writes: 
"This  Fund  in  honor  of  Miss  Mc- 
Crae, I think,  is  a splendid  thing 
and  am  sending  my  contribution. 


We  are  still  getting  news  that  does  not  include  the  class.  Some  of  this  does  not 
make  the  QUARTERLY  simply  because  the  editors  are  too  busy  and  do  not  have  time 
parent,  please.  Thank  you. 
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I wish  it  might  be  ten  times  more 
. . . My  oldest  daughter,  Doris, 
entered  Columbia  - Presbyterian 
School  of  Nursing  here  in  New 
York  last  September.  Some  of 
her  class  were  in  an  article  writ- 
ten up  for  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  of  last  March.  She  is 
enjoying  her  training  so  much 
and  I think  I am  almost  as  ex- 
cited and  interested  as  she  is.  So 
many  things  there  remind  me  of 
M.G.H.  Miss  Anna  Maxwell 
founded  their  school,  so  they 
really  are  quite  closely  connected. 
Any  news  connected  with  our 
school  that  I can  help  in  I should 
be  glad  to  do  so." 

Evadine  Cady  O'Connor  writes: 
"Your  tireless  persistency  is  to  be 
admired!  I meant  to  write  sooner 
but  I kept  putting  off  the  writing 
till  I'd  have  lots  of  time.  But  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present  if  I wish 
to  get  this  to  you  by  the  deadline 
. . . The  Grand  Old  Institution  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  teach- 
ers in  Annabella  McCrae.  Those 
of  us  who  were  most  fortunate  to 
be  instilled  with  her  practical  in- 
struction could  always  feel  they 
were  well  fitted  for  their  nursing 
career.  Whether  it  was  'A  La  Mc- 
Crae' or  with  'The  McCrae  Glide', 
as  she  would  say,  the  job  was 
always  best  done.  I am  enclosing 
my  contribution  toward  the  An- 
nabella McCrae  Fund  so  that  on 
down  through  the  years  our  un- 
derstanding and  admirable  teach- 
er will  be  remembered  by  all  the 
students  and  nurses  at  'The  Grand 
Old  Institution  — M.G.H.'  " 

Drusilla  (Ella)  Scott  Perrine 
writes:  "Thanks  for  sending  the 
notice  of  Miss  McCrae's  death. 
Like  everyone  else  she  made  a 
tremendous  influence  on  my  life. 
I often  thing  of  what  she  said, 
'If  you  can  stand  me  for  three 
months,  there  will  never  be  an- 


other situation  in  life  you  can't 
meet.'  She  was  right  and  when 
situations  arose  that  seemed  diffi- 
cult I thought  of  her  and  went  on 
and  accomplished  the  task  at 
hand.  I reverently  thank  her  for 
teaching  me  many  things  ...  I in- 
directly know  of  an  M.G.H.  nurse 
in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  If  I can  lo- 
cate her  name,  will  send  it  to 
you.  Thanks  for  Ruth's  address. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  in 
Jersey?" 

1925 

The  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  editor  from  Marian 
Smith  Thwing  (Mrs.  S.P.):  "You 
don't  know  how  much  the  QUAR- 
TERLY is  enjoyed  'Way  out  here 
in  Washington'.  Of  course  the 
first  place  I look  is  under  the  class 
news — but  the  class  of  '25  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
in  these  columns,  so  I should  like 
to  contribute  this  little  bit  of  news. 

My  sister,  Leslie  Smith  Apple- 
ton,  who — of  the  four  members  of 
'25  in  Washington — is  doing  any 
nursing  at  the  present  time.  In 
addition  to  her  family  of  three 
boys,  who  are  eleven,  thirteen  and 
sixteen,  she  does  private  duty. 
Elvera  Hendrickson  Kent  lives  in 
Tacoma  only  35  miles  from  Se- 
attle and  we  see  her  usually  when 
some  one  comes  out  from  Boston. 
Elvera  is  having  much  fun  right 
now  with  her  young  son,  Wayne, 
who  arrived  in  December  '47.  She 
has  another  son,  Jimmy,  who  is 
four  years  old.  Esther  Tuell  Rob- 
erts lives  in  Walla  Walla,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Esther 
usually  calls  me  when  she  makes 
occasional,  short  sojourns  to  Se- 
attle. We  always  swap  news 
about  MGH  and  reminisce  a bit. 

I keep  busy  with  my  teen-age 
family — a son  who  is  a sopho- 
more at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, another  a high  school  fresh- 
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man  and  a sixteen  year  old 
daughter.  I am  enjoying  having 
my  husband  at  home  after 
years  in  the  South  Pacific. 

I was  surprised  and  pleased 
the  other  day  to  meet  Eleanor 
Harling,  a recent  graduate,  who 
is  working  at  the  Swedish  Hospi- 
tal. 

Last  fall  we  had  the  unusual 
pleasure  of  having  luncheon  with 
Ruth  Sleeper  when  she  was  out 
here  for  the  convention.  She  had 
developed  laryngitis  but,  in  spite 
of  that  handicap,  gave  us  much 
news  of  the  General. 

We  were  all  very  sorry  to  learn 
about  Miss  McCrae's  death.  She 
was  a hard  taskmaster  but  she 
had  a heart  of  gold.  In  my  daily 
activities  in  my  home,  I am  con- 
stantly using  lessons  she  taught 
us. 

I do  wish  some  of  you  eastern- 
ers of  the  Class  of  1925  would  re- 
member that  we  have  an  anni- 
versary coming  up  in  1950.  Those 
of  us  out  here  might  not  be  able 
to  make  it  but  we  would  try. 
Doris  Ellinwood  wrote  us  such  an 
interesting  account  of  last  year's 
Home  Coming. 

Surely  some  of  you  people  must 
be  coming  to  the  Northwest  this 
summer.  Do  look  us  up. 

Marian  Smith  Thwing  (Mrs.  S.  P.) 
4407  First  Avenue,  N.E. 

Seattle  5,  Washington 

Editor's  note:  Doris  Ellinwood 
has  offered  to  act  as  secretary 
until  such  time  as  enough  mem- 
bers of  the  class  get  together  to 
elect  officers.  Doris  writes:  “Will 
the  members  of  1925  send  me  their 
addresses  and  the  addresses  for 
those  members  with  whom  they 
correspond.  It  isn't  too  early  to 
think  about  our  25th  reunion  in 
1950  and  we  must  start  now  in 
order  to  get  addresses  for  all  our 
class."  Won't  you  write  to  Doris 
TODAY. 


1929 

Marjorie  A.  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

As  usual,  your  secretary  is  way 
behind  in  her  correspondence  but 
she  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
many  of  you  during  Home  Coming 
so  make  another  note  on  your 
calendar  for  the  week-end  of  June 
the  12th.  After  that  I hope  to  get 
more  news  for  you.  Meantime, 
here  are  a few  items.  Celina  Theri- 
ault is  now  Mrs.  William  Duncan 
and  lives  in  Cambridge,  7 Trow- 
bridge Street.  Janette  Wood  was 
married  on  March  13th  to  Mr. 
Harold  J.  Roop  of  Montpelier.  Jane 
will  be  "at  home"  in  the  Septem- 
ber in  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Chris  Moore  gave  me  the  news 
that  Anna  Wedell  Campbell  has 
a new  baby  girl,  born  on  March 
21st.  This  same  news  came,  too, 
from  Anna  Chignola.  Ann,  as  you 
may  remember,  is  guardian  over 
the  health  of  the  employees  at 
the  Boston  Gear  Works.  She  is 
also  active  in  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  Section  of  the  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Nurses 
and  was  very  busy  during  the 
recent  National  Conference  at  the 
Statler — picture  in  the  paper  and 
everything.  Chris  Moore  con- 
tinues to  special.  When  Chris  is 
on  7-3  she  always  has  time  for 
her  friends.  If  you  have  never 
enjoyed  one  of  the  buffet  suppers 
that  Chris  gets  up  with  apparently 
no  effort,  you've  really  missed 
something.  The  "biggest  little 
hostess  on  Beacon  Hill"  they  call 
her  and  you  don't  have  to  be  in 
on  more  than  one  of  these  to 
know  what  they  mean.  Right  now 
she  is  on  her  way  to  Skowhegan, 
Maine  with  her  patient  who  is  a 
friend  of  Beza  Hannon  Savage. 
Beza's  husband  is  a state  senator 
so  you  can  imagine  that  she 
doesn't  have  too  much  idle  time 
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on  her  hands.  I must  write  her  for 
a first  hand  report — or  maybe 
Chris  will  bring  it  back  with  her. 

I was  talking  with  our  presi- 
dent, and  editor,  and  she  tells  me 
that  Mary  Graney  Connelly's  eld- 
est son  will  be  eighteen  in  June 
and  is  in  his  first  year  at  Harvard. 
Mary  has  three  sons,  the  second 
is  in  his  teens  and  the  youngest 
is  five.  Mary  is  the  president  of 
the  Mother's  Club  at  Mt.  Alvernia 
Academy.  You  can  imagine  that 
she  has  little  idle  time  but  when 
she  does  get  a chance  to  relax 
she  does  some  very  superb  needle 
point.  "You  must  see  the  seats 
on  her  dining  room  chairs," 
Johnny  says,  "and  when  I saw 
her  she  was  about  to  put  the  last 
few  rows  on  a piano  stool." 

This  will  be  all  for  now.  Don't 
forget  the  Home  Coming  and  if 
you  cannot  make  it  write  me  any- 
way. We  all  want  to  hear  about 
the  doin's  of  the  members  of  our 
class. 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer  (Mrs.  John 

M.),  Secretary 
259  Porter  Street 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Those  of  the  class  whom  I had 
contacted  before  the  March  issue 
of  THE  QUARTERLY  RECORD  ar- 
rived, must  think  that  I had  failed 
them.  The  truth  is  that  I missed 
the  deadline  and  my  material  was 
much  too  late  for  publication. 

There  is  always  that  one  thing 
that  makes  us  do  something,  and 
that  one  thing  was  when  I opened 
the  December  issue  and  found  no 
news  of  the  class  of  1930.  It  was 
such  a disappointment  that  I wrote 
immediately  and  offered  to  act  as 
secretary. 

It  has  been  a problem  to  get 
addresses,  but  with  the  help  of 
Blanche  Haley  who  gave  me  a 
few  addresses,  the  news  and  more 
addresses  are  beginning  to  come 


in.  Will  each  member  of  the  class 
who  reads  this,  please  send  me 
their  names  and  addresses  and 
those  of  any  other  members  of 
the  class  with  whom  they  are  in 
contact. 

Blanche  Haley  dropped  by  to 
see  me  on  her  way  to  Coldwater, 
Mich.  Blanche  has  just  finished  a 
course  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
at  Simmons  and  has  accepted  a 
position  in  that  field  in  Michigan. 
Her  address  is  280  West  Chicago, 
Coldwater,  Michigan. 

Wenona  Abbott  is  the  Instructor 
of  Nursing  Arts  at  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  She  has  been  there  since 
1935.  She  says,  "I  do  really  enjoy 
teaching  nursing  arts."  Her  ad- 
dress is  260  Crittenden  Blvd., 
Rochester  7.  New  York. 

There  was  news  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  Wenona's  let- 
ter. Isobel  Richardson  Ingalls 
(Mrs.  Ralph)  lives  in  Machias,  Me. 
and  has  three  children.  Doris 
Brown  Siegal  (Mrs.  Joseph)  lives 
at  William  Henry  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania.  Doris  has  one 
little  girl  who  was  born  early  last 
summer. 

It  was  such  a nice  feeling  to 
get  a letter  from  Hazel  Halladay 
Sisk.  It  would  be  so  nice  if  I 
could  share  all  these  lovely  let- 
ters with  you.  Jackie  says,  "My 
husband  is  a Psychologist  and  is 
doing  industrial  psychology  after 
years  of  teaching."  Their  son  was 
one  year  old  in  January.  Jackie's 
address  is  14129  Calumnet  Ave., 
Dalton,  Illinois. 

A note  from  Mary  Sullivan  says 
that  she  has  been  back  in  a 
civilian  hospital  for  two  years 
after  spending  three  years  with 
an  Evacuation  Hospital  in  Europe. 
Mary  is  a Head  Nurse  at  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute. 
Her  address  is  722  W.  168th  St., 
New  York  32.  N.  Y. 
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Dorothy  Esson  Cobleigh  (Mrs. 
Neal)  answered  my  card  promptly. 
She  has  three  children:  Marshall.. 
17  yrs.,  Richard,  16  yrs.,  and  Dor- 
othy Jacqueline,  14  yrs.  Her  hus- 
band is  a Title  Abstractor  and 
has  his  own  business  in  Nashua. 
She  asked  for  more  news  about 
the  Homecoming.  It  would  be  so 
nice  if  we  had  a large  representa- 
tion from  our  class.  Dorothy's  ad- 
dress is  48  Abbott  St.f  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 

Your  secretary  is  not  accust- 
omed to  reporting  so  forgive  me 
if  I ramble  too  much.  It  has  been 
a very  busy  year  for  me.  Our 
oldest  boy  is  in  Cub  scouts,  so  my 
husband  is  the  Cubmaster  and  I 
am  a Den  Mother.  Our  three  boys 
are  in  school  and  since  the  school 
has  a P.T.A.  wouldn't  you  know 
I'd  get  involved  as  President. 
There  is  always  needs  for  volun- 
teer workers  and  I can't  say  "No". 

This  is  all  for  now,  I hope  you 
will  all  send  me  a letter  before  the 
next  deadline.  See  you  at  the 
Home  Coming. 

1931 

Ann  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
Box  344 

Mass.  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Greetings  to  all! 

We  also  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Miss 
McCrae.  The  class  of  1931  con- 
siders it  a great  privilege  that  we 
were  numbered  among  the  nearly 
two  thousand  graduates  for  whom 
she  was  Practical  Arts  Instructor. 

I have  not  as  yet  thanked  the 
class  members  for  their  response 
to  the  questionnaires  that  were 
sent  out  last  fall.  To  date  we 
have  had  33  responses.  Our  class 
fund  is  growing  slowly  but  surely. 
From  these  responses  the  Class 
of  '31  has  done  well  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  U.  S.  Starting  with 


our  next  issue  I shall  try  to  get  in 
all  of  our  children  so  that  you  can 
see  how  many  we  actually  have. 

I would  like  to  make  a plea  at 
this  time  for  membership  in  our 
Alumnae  Association.  A very 
small  percentage  of  our  class  are 
members  at  present.  Most  of  you 
have  belonged  in  the  past  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  have  drop- 
ped their  membership.  More  mem- 
bers would  mean  more  news,  and 
I could  keep  you  informed  of  va- 
rious events  and  news  of  our 
class. 

Thank  you  all,  too,  for  your 
help  on  "missing  members". 

Phyllis  Rivard  Gall  is  now  liv- 
ing at  2344  Ashland  Ave.,  Cin- 
cannati  6,  Ohio.  She  has  two 
children  Eric  P.  born  May  24,  1940 
and  Thomas  M.  on  Jan.  14,  1946. 
Her  husband  is  "very  busy  in  his 
chosen  field  of  Pathology." 

Marjorie  Harper  Van  Noye  had 
a baby  son  Terry  on  December  18. 
"Terry  was  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion at  the  hospital  when  he  ar- 
rived because  he  was  so  blonde". 
Marjorie  as  you  know  is  still  in 
Kealahekuo,  Hawaii. 

We  are  all  very  happy  to  have 
Helen  Latham  back  at  M.G.H. 
Helen  is  Pediatric  Supervisor  in 
the  new  Vincent  Burnham  build- 
ing. Anytime  you  are  in  Boston  do 
visit  the  new  building.  Helen  will 
be  very  glad  to  show  you  through 
the  Children's  Wards. 

Hope  to  see  you  all  at  the  75th 
Anniversary!! 

1932 

Catherin  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  Street 
Clinton,  Mass. 

1933 

Lois  Gammon  Fielding  (Mrs.  Robt.) 

Secretary 

4 Lorraine  St.,  Roslindale  31,  Mass. 
Tel.  Parkway  7-6697-J 
Dear  '33  mates: 

Wouldn't  it  be  a nice  idea  to 
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combine  our  reunion  with  the  June 
Homecoming,  as  some  of  the  other 
classes  are  planning  to  do,  by 
sitting  together  as  a class  at  the 
dinner?  That  will  be  the  week-end 
of  the  12th,  I believe,  so  keep  the 
date  in  mind  and  let's  see  if  we 
can't  have  a better  showing  than 
last  year.  I realize  that  a great 
many  of  you  didn't  receive  any 
notices  then,  but  as  we  now  have 
addresses  of  about  75%  of  the 
class,  with  hopes  of  more  coming 
in,  most  of  you  will  be  contacted. 

However,  there  are  still  about 
20  of  the  girls  who  have  not  as 
yet  been  heard  from.  This  work 
has  meant  a great  many  hours  of 
letter  writing,  and  it  is  a little  dis- 
couraging to  have  so  many  of 
them  remain  unanswered.  I have- 
n't written  to  everyone,  as  some 
addresses  I'm  sure  of,  but  have 
concentrated  largely,  thus  far,  on 
those  of  whom  I was  in  doubt, 
so  as  to  complete  our  mailing  list. 
Won't  you  who  haven't  been  con- 
tacted or  who  have  ''shelved''  my 
letters  (with  good  intentions) 
please  help  by  dropping  even  a 
penny  post-card  in  the  mail,  tell- 
ing of  your  whereabouts? 

I realize  that  I,  not  having 
worked  professionally  for  several 
years,  have  actually  been  the 
missing  one  in  many  instances, 
as  some  that  I listed  in  the  March 
issue  have  been  in  more  less  con- 
stant contact  with  M.G.H.,  but 
their  addresses  were  not  on  the 
list  handed  to  me.  I apologize! 

Does  anyone  know  anything 
about  the  Following? — 

Mary  Adams,  Evelyn  S.  Clarke, 
Elizabeth  J.  Clarke  Tripp,  Helen 
Dunbar  Pelosi,  Wilhelmina  Heik- 
kinen  Simpson,  Anne  Kenworthy 
Norwood,  Amelia  MacLeod  El- 
dridge,  Helen  McGilvery  Costa, 
Gertrude  Marsh  Thurber,  Dorothy 
Moles,  Janet  Murray  Gardler, 
Marjorie  Packard  Murphy,  Anne 


Piipo,  Mary  Sawyer,  Mildred 
Thomas  Thistle,  Louise  Lomas  Ba- 
bin. 

Mary  O'Brien  Jeffries  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward), 16149  Lamphere,  Detroit  19, 
Mich.,  wrote  just  too  late  to  make 
the  last  issue.  She  said,  "I  have 
been  married  for  the  last  8 years 
and  have  two  children  — Mary 
Beth,  who  will  be  5 in  May,  and 
Brian,  2 in  July.  I have  done  no 
nursing  since  I married,  because 
we  live  over  a half  mile  from  the 
bus  and  almost  at  the  city  limits. 
Then  I find  plenty  of  work  with 
the  children  who  are  active  and 
have  a passion  for  being  read  to 
aloud. 

If  there  are  any  M.G.H.'ers  here. 
I'd  very  much  enjoy  contacting 
them.  My  telephone  is  Garfield 
7676-R." 

Madeline  Tolman  is  living  with 
Goldie  E.  Barton  (1926)  at  73  Fisher 
Ave.,  Newton  Highlands,  and  is 
working  for  her  degree  at  Sim- 
mons. She  keeps  in  touch  with 
Elizabeth  Roberts  Smith  (Mrs. 
Thomas),  15  Hartford  St.,  Framing- 
ham, Mass.,  who  has  3 children. 

Helen  Woodworth  is  still  "on 
nights"  on  Baker  9. 

Marjorie  McCracken  Vincent 
(Mrs.  Leon)  keeps  pretty  busy  with 
her  professor  husband  and  her  4 
children.  She  says  that  Gladys 
(Mrs.  Batim)  is  anesthetizing  at 
the  Lawson  General  Hospital,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Katherine  Blunt  Polsby  (Mrs. 
Nelson),  Norwichtown,  Conn, 
writes,  "I  have  been  married  for 
ten  years  and  we  live  on  a 75- 
acre  hillside,  which  most  of  the 
year  is  truly  lovely.  My  sons, 
Sam  and  Dick,  are  9^2  and  71/ 2. 
Sam  has  been  in  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Arizona  at  school  and 
camp  for  the  past  year  and  a half. 
He  went  out  for  a two-year  stay 
on  account  of  very  severe  sinuitis. 
When  we  bring  him  home  in  Sept. 
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we  will  know  how  successful  it 
has  been.  Needless  to  say,  the  2 
years  have  seemed  like  22. 

During  the  war,  I served  as 
chairman  for  the  Red  Cross  Nurses 
Aides, — also,  their  instructor.  In 
addition  to  my  home  activities,  I 
seem  to  be  involved  in  P.T.A., 
church  activities,  and  I am  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  a Chil- 
dren's Home. 

I seem  to  have  omitted  my  hus- 
band. He  is  in  a firm  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  feed.  They 
have  a large  mill  and  elevator 
here.” 

Jean  Louney  Ward  (Mrs.  Ber- 
nard D.),  26  Linden  St.,  Fitchburg, 
wrote,  "I  haven't  much  to  report 
on  myself.  You  know,  the  first 
baby  I had  died  shortly  after  birth 
in  1940.  Then  came  Peter  in  '41 — 
Emily  in  '43 — and  Michael  in  '45. 
The  end  of  the  Wards  for  a while. 

Bunny  has  been  up  here  prac- 
ticing law  since  1942.  We  have 
just  moved  into  the  old  home — 
12  rooms.  Between  the  house  and 
the  children,  I manage  to  keep  my 
waistline  down,  but  I love  it. 
Plenty  of  room  for  everyone.” 

Elsie  Saari  Spillane  (Mrs.  James 
A.),  96  Nashua  St.,  Fitchburg, 
wrote,  "I  have  been  kept  very 
busy  by  my  two  boys — Billy  is 
16  months,  and  Hugh  is  3 months. 
You  see  that  I don't  have  many 
leisure  moments  — but  they  are 
wonderful.”  She  hasn't  done  any 
nursing  for  about  5 years. 

Helena  Prondecki  Thompson 
was  married  last  June  and  is  liv- 
ing at  32  Prospect  St.,  Millers  Falls, 
Mass. 

Catherine  Perkins  Riordan  (Mrs. 
James  W.),  25  Prospect  St.,  Wal- 
pole, Mass,  says  that  she  has 
simply  settled  into  a very  com- 
fortable rut  and  is  fast  becoming 
a matronly  "stylish  stout". 

Ruth  Hoitt  Chantler  (Mrs.  Gilbert 


V.)  lives  at  300  Laurel  Ave.,  Mill- 
brae,  California. 

Emily  Hill  Newhall  has  just 
moved  into  a new  apartment  at 
2 Crawford  St.,  Cambridge.  Her 
2 girls  are  attending  St.  Anne's 
School,  and  Emily  has  been  doing 
private  duty  since  last  fall. 

Jean  Moody  Benner  (Mrs.  C.  Y., 
Jr.),  114  Vernan  St.,  Wakefield, 
Mass,  wrote  me  this  week,  while 
my  letter  to  her  was  en  route  via 
Lynn.  She  and  her  husband 
bought  a lovely  new  home  in 
Wakefield  last  March.  She  has 
been  working  off  and  on,  and 
after  having  done  Public  Health 
for  a year,  is  now  doing  Private 
Duty  at  the  J.  B.  Thomas  Hospital 
in  Peabody,  where  Dot  Williams 
Linehan  (1934)  is  now  Superintend- 
ent. Jean  sees  Elsie  Spillane  fre- 
quently. "I  took  care  of  her  and 
had  Billy  with  me  for  a while.  She 
came  down  to  the  Salem  Hospital 
three  years  ago  and  saw  me 
through  cholecystectomy.” 

Penelope  Hutchinson  Garrett 
(Mrs.  John),  146  Harwood  Rd.,  E. 
Natick,  Mass.,  wrote,  "You  know 
who  my  husband  is  and  what  he 
does,  no  doubt — anaesthetist  at 
the  Baker — but  perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  we  have  two  children 
— Penelope,  AVz  and  blonde,  and 
James,  2V2  and  dark. 

We  bought  one  of  obiquitous 
Cape  Cod  houses  in  the  Oakdale 
section  here  just  a year  ago.  Semi- 
country living  is  a joy  after  the 
years  of  Boston  apartment  house 
life. 

I met  Barbara  (Dutchy)  Belcher 
O'Conner  recently  and  we  both 
agreed  that  a local  M.G.H.  group 
should  be  formed  as  there  seem 
to  be  quite  a number  in  and 
around  Natick.” 

Penny  has  recently  been  a pa- 
tient at  the  Baker  with  pneumonia. 

Stephanie  B.  Convelski,  1230 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  27,  N.  Y., 
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wrote,  "I  am  still  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 
completing  my  Masters  degree  in 
Student  Personnel  Administration 
and  Youth  Guidance.  Also,  I am 
Assistant  to  the  Social  Director  in 
Whittier  Hall,  as  a means  of  get- 
ting both  experience  and  addi- 
tional income. 

I expect  to  take  a position  some- 
where in  Sept,  in  Personnel  work, 
but  so  far,  I have  no  definite 
plans." 

Geraldine  Porter  Howard,  4 

Newman  Way,  Arlington,  Mass, 
managed  to  travel  around  the 
country  quite  a bit  during  the  war 
years  and  served  for  a short  time 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  For 
the  past  year,  she  has  been  on  a 
12-hour  home  case,  which  cer- 
tainly cuts  down  on  her  social 
life. 

Vieno  Sneck  Heikkila  (Mrs.  Paul) 
9 Gibbs  St.,  E.  Natick,  Mass,  hasn't 
been  nursing  for  a number  of 
years,  but  is  looking  forward  to 
a reunion. 

Caroline  Eaton,  Contocook,  N.H., 
writes,  "I  am  nursing  in  the  Austin 
Sanitarium  in  the  town  of  Webster, 
N.  H.  and  have  been  here  for  2 
years.  We  have  16  patients.  The 
location  is  very  pleasant,  in  the 
country,  just  across  the  street  from 
beautiful  Lake  Winnepauket.  Per- 
haps you  already  know  that  I was 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  for  near- 
ly four  years  and  with  the  6th 
General  Hospital.  It  was  quite  an 
experience.  I have  always  nursed 
in  N.  H.  and  am  registered  here. 

When  the  QUARTERLY  comes, 
the  first  thing  I do  is  look  for  news 
of  our  class." 

Grace  Riordan  Forgey  (Mrs. 
Philip  M.),  36  Castle  Lane,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass,  often  passes  the 
school  where  Virginia  Woodruff 
works  and  has  good  intentions  of 
getting  together  with  her  some 
time.  She  also  enjoys  occasional 


visits  with  Lois  Hackett.  The  last 
she  knew  of  Mary  Adams,  she 
was  still  at  a Reading  T.B.  San. 
I'll  try  to  reach  her. 

Grace  sends  us  a snapshot  of 
herself  and  her  little  son,  Herbert, 
born,  Nov.  28,  1946. 


Grace  Riordan  Forgey  and  son,  Herbert 


Zita  Squires  Griswold,  (Mrs. 
Richard  S.),  1006  Forest  Road, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  writes,  "In 
1940,  we  left  Wallingford  and  re- 
turned home  and  bought  ourselves 
a home.  I really  didn't  expect  to 
work  any  more,  and  planned  to 
become  a real  housewife,  but  be- 
tween relatives  and  friends,  I man- 
aged to  get  some  nursing  in  here 
and  there. 

In  1942,  our  Community  Red 
Cross  Nurse  had  to  leave  because 
of  health,  and  as  my  husband  en- 
listed in  the  Seabees,  I took  the 
job,  early  in  May,  thinking  he 
would  be  gone  for  not  more  than 
a year  at  the  most.  It  was  under- 
stood that  I would  be  through  the 
day  that  heard  he  was  returning. 
The  year  came  and  passed  until 
I had  worked  for  3 years  and  8 
mos.  Our  area  covered  three 
townships,  one  Central  School 
(600-700  pupils)  and  8 district 
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schools.  So  you  can  see  I didn't 
have  any  spare  time.  Our  2 local 
doctors  were  old  and  sick,  but 
two  grand  men.  I did  many  things 
that  nurses  are  not  generally 
called  upon  to  do,  but  with  my 
M.G.H.  training  (and  I'm  sure  God 
was  at  my  side  many  times)  I 
managed  I started  a Pre-natal 
Clinic  and  a Well-baby  Clinic. 

I finished  up  my  records,  Oct. 
1945  and  said  I was  really  re- 
tiring, but  if  you  ask  me,  a nurse 
never  retires.  In  March,  1947,  I 
came  to  Schenectady  to  care  for 
my  husband's  aunt.  She  con- 
tracted Acute  Hepatitis  from  some- 
where and  has  been  slowly  dying 
ever  since.  Everything  has  been 
done  that  anyone  knows  of  doing 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  So 
now  we  are  just  waiting  and  it  is 
the  hardest  of  any  case  that  I 
have  ever  been  on.  We  closed  up 
our  home  and  both  are  here  now, 
but  my  permanent  address  is  East 
Arlington,  Vt." 

Zita,  while  in  Wallingford,  saw 
a great  deal  of  Florence  Perry 
Cary  (1937),  who  was  doing  Tu- 
berculosis nursing  there.  She 
also  saw  Irene  M.  Willard  (1927), 
a Supervisor  at  the  Mary  Mc- 
Lellan  Hospital,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Alexander  Sundberg  (Mrs. 
Clarence  L.)  18  Sachem  Ave., 

'Worcester  6,  Mass.,  after  being 
married,  worked  for  a while  in 
a large  department  store  in 
Worcester  as  store  nurse,  but  now 
has  two  boys — Dicky,  7 and  Don- 
ny,  5 — who  take  up  most  of  her 
time.  She  visits  once  a year  with 
Alice  Gustafson  Benson,  144  Win- 
slow Ave.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Sarah  Pratt  Stribley  (Mrs.  Frank 
F.)  lives  at  318  Oak  St.,  Ypsilante, 
Michigan,  and  has  a family,  but 
as  yet,  I haven't  contacted  her. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  Smith  (Mrs. 
Thomas),  14  Hartford  St.,  Framing- 
ham, Mass,  has  3 children — Doro- 


thy, IOV2;  Tommy,  5;  and  Johnny, 
16  mos.  Tommy,  being  perpetual 
motion  itself,  requires  much  watch- 
ing. Her  husband  served  in  the 
Navy  for  21  months  during  the 
war. 

Grace  Barrett  Valentine  (Mrs. 
Donald  B.),  Randolph  Rd.,  Morris- 
ville,  Vt.,  and  her  husband  run 
a large  dairy  farm  with  no  help. 
To  say  that  they  are  busy  is  put- 
ting it  mildly,  as  they  have  23 
milking  cows,  1 bull,  5 heifers,  9 
calves.  2 pigs,  29  hens,  200  chick- 
ens, 4 cats  and  a dog,  besides 
v/hich  they  have  2 children  — 
Donald,  Jr.,  5,  and  Judith  Grace, 
19  mos.  And  some  of  us  complain! 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill  (Mrs.  Ivers 
E.),  Secretary  February  Section 
122  Florence  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

The  first  reunion  of  the  February 
Section  of  the  Class  of  1934  in 
five  years  was  a very  successful 
Buffet  Supper  at  Adele  Corkum's 
apartment  on  the  hill.  After  en- 
joying a wonderful  supper,  the 
first  steps  towards  organizing  the 
Class  were  taken.  Officers  elected 
were: 

Pres. — Helen  Mulkern  Carney 

Vice-pres.  — Barbara  Berry 
Leahy 

Treasurer  — Eleanor  Brigham 
Tyrrell 

Secretary — Helen  Gillig  Winmill 

Following  the  business  meeting 
the  virtues  of  the  Class  babies 
were  discussed  fully  and  proud 
mothers  passed  around  pictures. 
I might  add  that  our  Class  has 
done  a fine  job  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  offspring. 

The  16  members  present  were: 
Arline  Allen  Shaw,  Barbara  Berry 
Leahy,  Audrey  Brown  Oakes, 
Adele  Corkum,  Louise  Fitts  Davis, 
Marie  Giardini  Nason,  Evelyn 
Johnson  Parker,  Catherine  Lyons, 
Abigail  Norris,  Helen  Mulkern 
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Carney,  Ruth  Moran  Thomas,  Rita 
Rein,  Dorothy  Williams  Linehan, 
Eleanor  Brigham  Tyrrell,  Ruth 
Thompson  Connolly,  and  your 
secretary. 

Congratulations  to: 

1.  Adel  Corkum  on  her  appoint- 
ment as  Supervisor  of  Nurses  at 
the  New  Vincent  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

2.  Adeline  Joseph  Coelho  (Mrs. 
Manuel  Jr.)  on  the  birth  of  her 
first  son  son,  Michael,  on  March 
22,  1948  at  the  Baker. 

3.  Abigail  Norris  on  her  new 
position  as  Assistant  Supervisor  in 
White  Operating  Room. 

Peg  O'Neil  McGrath  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) is  moving  nearer  home — for 
a while  she  will  be  at  her  Mother's 
home  at  54  Blossom  Street,  Rock- 
land prior  to  moving  into  her  new 
home  in  Weymouth. 

Two  more  Classmates  have 
been  located — Anna  Kules  Garrity 
lives  at  48  White  Street,  Westfield, 
Mass.  I hope  we  can  learn  more 
about  Anna  for  the  next  issue. 
Doris  Dawson  Knowlton  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) writes,  "I  have  lived  at  115 
Windsor  Road,  Tenafly,  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  past  five  years.  Have 
one  son,  Peter,  six  years  old  and 
a baby  daughter,  Sally  (a  good 
M.G.H.  name),  age  six  months. 
I was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend M.G.H.  Homecoming  last 
June,  but  our  daughter  was  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  September.  I 
hope  very  much  to  attend  Home- 
coming this  year  and  sincerely 
hope  the  members  of  our  Class 
will  plan  a reunion  for  1949 — our 
15th." 

Corrections  — Ellie  Halme  Kol- 

man  now  lives  at  217  Crafts  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill.  Evelyn  Johnson 
Parker  lives  at  97  Mason  Terrace, 
Brookline. 

To  the  Class  of  September  1934: 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  we 
would  all  feel  pretty  much  cha- 


grined to  find  reports  from  all 
Classes  and  yet  continue  to  sit 
back  without  blowing  our  horns. 
We  think  we  have  as  much  right 
to  be  proud  of  our  Class  as  any  of 
the  Classes,  yet  we  are  very  con- 
spicuous by  our  continued  ab- 
sence from  the  pages  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. We  realize  we  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  all  the  rest  and 
probably  have  no  better  excuse 
than  many  of  you,  so  here  goes. 

We  will  let  you  in  on  the  little 
bit  of  news  which  we  are  familiar 
with  and  probably  the  next  time 
someone  else  will  fill  in  most  of 
the  blanks. 

Dorothy  Keniston  Champigney 
is  living  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  has  a little  girl,  Heather, 
who  will  be  a year  old  in  June. 

Lois  Beech  Hacket  and  Nancy 
Forbes  are  living  in  Lima,  Peru 
with  their  husbands  and  children. 
They  expect  to  make  flying  trips 
to  Boston  this  summer  so  we 
should  be  seeing  them,  we  hope. 

Lindy  Hail  Cox  is  living  in 
Cruger,  Mississippi  on  a coopera- 
tive farm  which  her  husband 
manages  and  she  herself  manages 
to  keep  pretty  busy  with  her  three 
daughters  and  being  a farmer's 
wife. 

Gertrude  Pollock  DePerri  is  liv- 
ing in  Wiscasset,  Maine  being  the 
busy  wife  of  Dr.  DePerri  and  the 
even  busier  mother  of  Charles, 
Jr.,  age  6,  and  twin  girls  born  in 
February,  1948. 

Mary  Driscoll  Smith  is  living  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut  and  at  this 
writing  is  expecting  a little  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Grammont,  we  are 
told  by  Dot  Keniston,  visited  Con- 
cord last  summer  with  her  hus- 
band, son  and  daughter. 

Bertha  Coskie  Proctor  is  living 
at  Nottingham  Academy,  Colora, 
Delaware,  where  her  husband 
teaches.  She  has  no  children  of 
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her  own,  but  house  mothers  many 
belonging  to  others. 

Florence  Smith  Morse,  when  last 
heard  from,  was  living  in  Rock- 
land, Maine.  Her  husband  is  a 
florist  there  and  they  are  the  proud 
parents  of  three  daughters. 

Dutchy  Belcher  Connors  was 
seen  on  Tremont  Street  recently, 
not  having  changed  an  iota.  She 
has  a son  about  ten  years  old. 

Barbara  Swett  Davis  is  living  in 
Natick  and  she  has  a daughter.. 
Sandra.  Dutchy  lives  in  Natick, 
also. 

Lois  Cowell  Anderson  is  living 
in  Lake  Wales,  Florida  with  her 
husband  and  son,  David. 

Miriam  Cox  stopped  in  at  the 
Baker  Nursing  Office  and  was 
between  positions  at  the  time. 

Ethel  Perry  Sevigny,  who  lives 
in  West  Rutland,  Vermont,  has 
three  sons,  Donald,  Norman,  and 
Raymond. 

Elna  Harling  is  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington and  was  home  for  a short 
stay  last  summer. 

Ruth  Whittier  is  doing  private 
duty  in  Phillips  House  and  she 
reports  having  met  Adelaide  Rice 
in  town  one  day  recently. 

Caroline  Smith  is  Office  Nurse 
for  tv/o  doctors  in  Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 

Marjorie  Cross  is  married  and 
living  in  Detroit. 

Alice  Corcoran  is  a Head  Nurse 
at  the  Phillips  House  and  Helen 
Hale  is  working  in  the  Operating 
Room  there. 

We  hope  we  have  included  all 
the  news  we  know  and  hope  there 
will  be  other  contributions  added 
to  this  brief  glimpse  of  just  a few 
of  our  number. 

Sincerely, 

Grace  Sherman 
Baker  Admitting  Office 


Marion  Bates, 

Baker  Nursing  Office 
Hendrika  Vanderschuur 
Baker  Nursing  Office 
1935 

Barbara  E.  Phillips,  Secretary 
64  Brattle  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Latest  addition  to  the  triple- 
pointed  pants  division  is  young 
Bruce  Wendell,  born  on  Dec.  11, 
1947  to  our  illustrious  Alumnae 
president,  Alma  Cady  Phillips. 
Admiring  friends  may  call  at  749 
Lynnfield  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Alma  wants  to  know  why  I 
don't  come  to  Alumnae  meetings. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  my  job 
is  a twelve-hour  stint,  I am  in  the 
process  of  blasting  a Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  Philosophy  out  of 
the  kind  President  and  Trustees 
of  Radcliffe  College.  June  9th 
is  the  lucky  day,  deo  volente.  On 
August  22nd  I plan  to  abandon 
my  single  blessedness  and  take 
on  the  job  of  darning  sox'n  stuff 
for  John  Richard  Christian.  Rich- 
ard is  a graduate  student  in  Com- 
parative Literature  at  Harvard. 
Does  anyone  know  of  a furnished 
one-room  apartment  in  or  really 
near,  Harvard  Square? 

Friends  of  Jill  Hoffman  Morris 
(Mrs.  Wendell)  may  hopefully  look 
for  her  to  come  driving  into  New 
England  in  June.  With  her  will  be 
her  husband  and  three  strapping 
sons,  ten,  eight,  and  three  years. 
Sarah  McCullough  Zilg  says  Jill's 
sons  keep  her  busy.  Have  we  a 
rising  chorus  of  "ayes"  from  other 
mothers?  Send  your  next  Christ- 
mas card  to  Jill  at  5768  North 
Shorland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Flo  Berrett  (Mrs.  Benjamin)  Ogden 
has  moved  to  Asbury  Street,  Tops- 
field,  Mass.  Flo  says  the  elusive 
Ruth  Jordan  Singh  is  working  in 


We  ore  still  getting  news  that  does  not  include  the  class.  Some  of  this  does  not 
make  the  QUARTERLY  simply  because  the  editors  are  too  busy  and  do  not  have  time 
to  find  a class  for  you.  Also,  for  births  we  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  other 
parent,  please.  Thank  you. 
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a hospital  in  Georgia.  Christmas 
messages  from  Marie  Britt  (who 
hopes  to  escape  from  Japan  this 
spring);  Jean  Chapman  Collins 
(Mrs.  Richard)  of  3812  South  Ninth 
St.,  Arlington,  Virginia;  Kay  Ma- 
honey Monoghan,  Mother  Mary- 
alice  Maroney,  Chloe  Bowden, 
Mary  Wilson,  and  Virginia  Zur- 
well  Petry.  Selma  Hines  Binding 
and  Rose  McDonnell  Foley  sent 
photos  of  their  respective  offspring 
which  is  a perfectly  swell  way 
to  keep  one's  friends  informed. 
Chloe,  a wife  of  three  years'  serv- 
ice, writes  a fine  letter  of  advice 
to  young  brides.  I'll  share  mine 
with  any  aspiring  young  en- 
gagees. 

Lillian  Warley  Fletcher  wrote 
to  suggest  a reunion  and  one  has 
been  duly  arranged.  Eve  Daniele- 
vizt  Verlot,  with  doctor  husband 
and  two  kids,  is  moving  to  Long 
Island  and  Tommy  Lindsay  has 
generously  offered  her  hospitality 
to  the  September  members  of  the 
class  for  a farewell  party.  She 
planned  the  function  to  just  make 
the  June  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY, 
but  Fate  conspired  against  her. 
May  8th  is  the  date  and  27  Wheel- 
er St.,  Boston,  is  the  place.  We'll 
pass  along  all  the  news  to  you 
in  the  September  issue.  A happy 
Logic  exam  to  you  all,  and  please 
send  along  your  news. 

1936 

Born:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P. 
Gleason  (Mary  E.  Connelly)  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Anne,  on  July 
25,  1947.  The  Gleasons  live  in 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  597  Woodland 
Avenue. 

Barbara  Phillips,  Acting  Secretary 
Address  above. 

Wedded  Bliss  Dept.  New  mem- 
ber, Rita  Keane,  who  since  Nov. 
8,  1947,  has  been  Mrs.  John  F. 
Murphy.  Ricky  Morris  Bete  and 
Ann  Sargent  McKinnon  were 
among  those  who  cheered  Rita 


on  to  victory.  Ann  says,  ''She's 
just  the  same — got  herself  a red- 
head as  I did.''  Latest  address  for 
the  young  Murphy's  is  1699  Cam- 
bridge St.,  Cambridge. 

We  hear  that  Mardie  Robinson 
Bays  is  living  in  New  Ipswich, 
New  Hampshire,  with  her  two 
fine  kids. 

Ricky  Bete's  husband,  John,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Cambridge, 
in  case  you  want  to  consult  an 
engineer. 

Ann  McKinnon's  Paul,  Junior  is 
in  the  first  grade  while  three-year 
old  Judy  keeps  mama  busy  at 
home.  Paul,  Senior  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  local  PTA, 
but  we  can  guess  who'll  do  most 
of  the  work.  Ain't  it  usually  that 
way?  Another  future  Presidential 
candidate  has  arrived  at  12  Shore 
St.,  Weymouth,  in  the  person  of 
young  Roger  Jeffrey,  born  Sept. 
20,  1947,  to  Grace  Flynn  Garron. 

Marge  Goldthwait  Richardson 
now  graces  the  National  Capitol 
city  while  Jim  is  on  duty  at  Beth- 
esda  Naval  Hospital.  This  news 
comes  via  an  old  camp  friend  who 
wore  the  Navy's  blue  with  Marge. 

Welcome  messages  from  Muriel 
(Bridgeport  VNA)  Kearns,  Barbara 
Vivian  Floyd,  and  Ginny  Walker 
Sweeney.  Can  anyone  else  write? 

Come  June  and  graduation,  I 
hope  to  start  a concerted  cam- 
paign to  find  lost  '36ers.  Any 
assistance  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Where,  oh,  where  have 
our  little  classmates  gone? 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  C. 

Robert),  Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Hello  there! 

There  should  be  no  apologies 
for  the  lack  of  news  this  issue, 
because  if  you  don't  send  it  I 
can't  make  it  up!  All  I have  to 
offer  is  personal  — bumped  into 
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Lib  Smith  Hollidge  last  week,  on 
the  holiday  when  both  of  us  ap- 
parently were  enjoying  a shop- 
ping spree  at  Crawford-Hollidge's. 
Charlotte  Lewis  Fyhr  paid  the 
Reynold's  a long  promised  visit 
recently  — dropped  in  for  lunch 
and  the  afternoon — while  she  was 
spending  a few  days  with  rela- 
tives in  Brockton.  She  is  looking 
well,  but  still  on  a strict  schedule 
after  her  bout  with  rheumatic  fe- 
ver. I see  Bunny  Simpson  Macafee 
very  regularly,  since  she  brings 
both  her  children  to  my  husband 
for  their  dental  work.  She  and 
her  husband  spent  the  April  19th 
holiday  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
report  a fine  time. 

So  long  for  now.  Hope  we  have 
a good  showing  at  Home  Coming 
in  June. 

N.B.  Please  forgive  typographi- 
cal errors  in  last  issue  that  pro- 
duced the  misspelled  names. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert) 
Secretary 
Concord  Road 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

1939 

Barbara  E.  Peterson,  Secretary 
February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

I have  had  a very  good  response 
to  the  letters  sent  out  regarding 
a Class  Reunion  on  the  week-end 
of  12  June  — which  is  the  same 
time  as  the  Alumnae  Home  Com- 
ing. By  the  time  you  receive  this 
QUARTERLY  I hops  that  all  plans 
will  be  completed. 

Sue  Pirhalla  Mesaros  (Mrs. 
Frank)  is  now  living  at  143  Vine 
Ave.,  S.E.,  Warren,  Ohio  where 
her  husband  is  a clergyman. 

Viano  Salomaa  Burns  (Mrs. 
Francis)  lives  at  43  Barrows  St., 
Dedham,  Massachusetts.  She  has 
two  boys  ages  6 and  5. 


Velmet  Drolet  Byrne  (Mrs.  Clar- 
ence W.)  has  three  children  — 
Patty,  Jimmy,  and  Billy,  who  was 
born  on  10  January.  Velma  was 
married  in  Caserta,  Italy  and  hon- 
eymooned at  Sorrento,  while  she 
was  stationed  with  the  32nd  Sta- 
tion Hospital.  Her  husband  was 
also  with  the  U.  S.  Army.  She 
now  lives  at  21st.  So.  1st.  W., 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  She  will  not  be 
able  to  come  to  the  reunion  but 
she  wants  to  be  remembered  to 
all  and  would  love  to  hear  from 
everyone. 

Betty  Crossland  Matricaria  (Mrs. 
Anthony)  is  living  at  73  Howard 
Avenue,  Ansonia,  Ct.  She  has  3 
girls,  ages  7,  5 and  4 months. 

Natalie  Middleton  Blakely  (Mrs. 
Carl)  lives  in  Chicago — at  1443 
Belmont  Avenue.  Her  husband  is 
still  with  the  Army  and  is  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Chicago  for 
a Master's  in  Business.  She  has 
two  children,  Paul  age  AVz  and 
Verlyn  who  is  now  8 months.  She 
says  she  does  not  think  she  can 
be  in  Boston  in  June,  but  expects 
to  come  East  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust for  a month,  so  perhaps  some 
of  us  can  see  her  then. 

I did  not  hear  from  Wanda 
Szafran  Chappell  (Mrs.  Ashley), 
but  Dot  Murray  Farr  (Mrs.  Leo) 
tells  me  that  she  has  one  boy  4 
years  old.  Her  address  is  400  No. 
Oxford  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Dot  had  a second  child,  Marshall, 
on  28  January. 

Your  secretary  completed  her 
requirements  for  a B.S.  in  Nursing 
Education  at  Boston  University  in 
January. 

Grace  Parker  Follett  began  her 
field  work  at  the  Providence  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  on  April  1st. 

* * * * 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is 
the  only  one  that  will  not  wear  out. 

— Oriental  Proverb 
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1939 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey  (Mrs.  L.  J.) 

Secretary,  September  Section 
52  Trowbridge  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Many  thanks  to  all  of  you  who 
have  written  in  answer  to  recent 
letters  asking  for  news  of  you  and 
yours.  As  yet  I have  not  had  as 
great  a response  as  I had  hoped 
but  perhaps  by  the  next  issue 
more  of  our  busy  classmates  will 
snatch  a moment  from  their  busy 
lives  to  drop  me  a line.  I do  hope 
so. 

My  daughter,  Ellen,  is  almost  a 
year  old  and  as  lively  as  can  be. 
We  have  recently  acquired  a ja- 
lopy and  I hope  to  get  about  and 
see  some  of  you  who  live  within 
calling  distance.  Do  send  me  in 
any  bits  of  information  you  may 
have.  I shall  be  most  grateful. 

Lucy  French  Brown,  is  living  in 
her  home  town,  Rockland,  Maine, 
where  her  husband  has  a medical 
practice.  Her  daughter,  Sara  Eliza- 
beth, was  born  last  August  22nd. 

Ada  De  Innocentis  Restieri  and 
her  husband  have  recently  pur- 
chased a home  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Roberta  Ann,  5 and  Irene  Louise, 
1. 

Lee  Churchill  Willard  and  her 
husband,  who  is  a U.  S.  Immig. 
Inspector  at  Thousand  Island 
Bridge,  have  just  bought  a house 
in  Clayton,  N.  Y.  The  two  small 
Willards  are  Judith  Carolyn,  five, 
and  James  Churchill,  two. 

Marion  Blake  Donnelly  is  living 
with  her  parents  in  Gardner,  Mass, 
where  her  husband,  George,  is 
manager  of  her  father's  laundry 
business. 

Rosemary  McCann  Maclsaccs 

writes  that  her  days  are  not  long 
enough  what  with  caring  for  a 
year  and  a half  old  daughter  and 
attending  classes  at  B.  U.  from 


which  she  hopes  to  receive  her 
B.S.  in  June. 

A very  newsy  letter  from  Phyl- 
lis Prescott  McGregor  relates  that 
she  is  living  in  Lisbon,  N.  H. — 
her  husband's  home  town,  where 
he  is  establishing  a practice  after 
completing  a residency  in  sur- 
gery at  the  Maine  General  in 
Portland.  Phyl  has  two  sons,  six 
and  one. 

Beulah  Cunningham  Smith,  who 
is  living  in  Grenlock,  N.  J.,  says 
there  is  no  exciting  news  in  her 
life.  She  is  just  well  content  to 
be  a housewife  and  mother  of  a 
daughter,  a full  time  job  at  that. 

It  would  seem  that  everyone  is 
looking  forward  to  the  prospects 
of  a reunion  this  June  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  amount  of  pleas- 
ure. Those  of  you  who  have  not 
been  back  since  graduation  will 
see  many  changes  and  all  of  us 
will  have  great  fun  reminiscing 
and  catching  up  on  each  others 
doings  since  that  memorable  Sep- 
tember of  '39. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 

Lester  C.),  Sec.,  February  Sec. 
271-13  77  Avenue 
New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Phyllis  Arey  Van  Wakner  (Mrs. 
Marvin)  writes  that  she  and  her 
husband  lived  in  Iron  River,  Mich- 
igan for  eighteen  months.  Then 
they  moved  to  Texas  where  Mar- 
vin is  in  the  oil  business.  They 
have  a new  house  and  many 
neighbors  with  young  children,  so 
they  have  good  times  together. 
Phyl  has  two  sons.  Stephen  was 
born  November  19,  1946  and  Kim 
was  born  February  2,  1948. 

Mrs.  William  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Mudge  (Biz  and  Katy  to 
you)  had  a reunion  one  afternoon. 
Biz  is  moving  this  summer  to  a 
house  on  Long  Island. 

Hope  Harlow  Moody  (Mrs.  Au- 
gustus) writes,  "I'm  living  here  at 
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home  while  Gus  goes  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  on  the  G.I.  Bill. 
We  have  two  more  years  of  col- 
lege and  then  a year  for  his  Mas- 
ters. Looks  like  a long  time  to  be 
very  poor,  but  he  loves  it  and 
hopes  to  teach  when  he  finishes. 
We  have  a little  boy,  Gus,  Jr., 
who  was  three  in  September  and 
expect  another  (girl,  I hope)  in  a 
couple  of  weeks." 

Jane  Beth  Butterfield  was  born 
on  February  17,  1948.  She  is 
Ginny  Plumley's  second  daughter. 

Eleanor  Salmon  Huss  (Mrs. 
Stanley)  514  Devon  Road,  Haver- 
ton,  Pa.  says  she  has  no  news. 
However,  she  has  three  children 
who  keep  life  from  becoming  dull. 
As  she  wrote,  the  mumps  were 
just  petering  out  in  their  house. 
The  children  are  Rachel  Ann,  who 
is  six  and  in  the  first  grade.  Davie 
is  five  and  in  kinder  garten,  and 
Peter  is  one  year  old.  We'll  call 
that  news,  Sammy,  until  you  can 
do  better  for  us. 

Mary  Gilmore  who  is  1st  vice- 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  the  delegate  to  the 
A.N.A.  Biennial  which  meets  in 
Chicago,  May  31st — June  4th. 

1940 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs. 

Luther),  Sec.,  Sept.  Section. 

P.  O.  Box  441 
Heavener,  Oklahoma 

It  won't  be  long  now  girls.  June 
is  here,  and  I hope  that  many  of 
us  will  be  able  to  get  together  in 
Boston  for  a reunion.  I will  do  my 
best  to  see  that  you  each  receive 
a card  giving  all  the  details.  Let's 
try  hard  to  be  there  girls,  so  we 
can  really  hash  over  the  good  old 
days. 

We  must  prove  to  ourselves  that 
we  haven't  changed  too  much 
since  our  graduation.  I,  for  one, 
need  assurance  at  times. 

More  than  half  our  classmates 
sent  me  bits  of  news  during  the 


past  few  months.  Thanks  girls. 
Please  keep  it  rolling  in. 

Do  any  of  you  know  where  I 
can  locate  the  following  lost  sis- 
ters? 

Edith  Curtis 
Carolyn  Dean 
Alma  Meriam 
Eleanor  Smith 
Mary  Wright 
Margaret  Robinson 
Julia  Binns  Cady  (Mrs.  Robert), 
writes,  "The  reunion  sounds  won- 
derful to  me,  but  as  the  stork  and 
I have  plans  for  June,  I'll  have  to 
attend  in  Spirit  only.  We  have 
bought  our  land  in  the  outskirts  of 
Waterbury,  and  hope  to  get  our 
home  underway  this  summer." 
Judy's  hobby  is  making  maple 
syrup.  She  mentioned  how  much 
her  two  year  old  son  enjoys  sam- 
pling the  drippings.  Lucky  boy! 

Mary  Hicky  Murphy  (Mrs.  Hen- 
ry) writes,  "I  have  two  real  boys, 
both  red  heads  and  full  of  ginger. 
Larry  is  six,  Doug  is  five.  On  No- 
vember 7,  we  welcomed  a new 
face  into  our  family  circle.  A little 
girl,  who  weighed  in  at  7 pounds, 
6 ounces.  Henry  was  a Lt.  Comdr. 
in  the  Pacific,  and  in  his  three 
years  of  service  he  was  separated 
from  us  for  all  but  three  months, 
which  we  spent  with  him  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  been  home  over 
two  years  now  and  is  again  well 
established  in  his  Law  Practice." 

Mary  continued,  "I  saw  my  old 
room-mate  Euginie  Murphy  Bisese 
(Mrs.  Jerome)  in  the  early  summer. 
Jean  has  a son,  Jerry  Jr.,  a daugh- 
ter, Suzanne,  and  is  waiting — or 
maybe  it  has  arrived — her  third, 
this  month.  Virginia  Bell  Eckhardt 
(Mrs.  John)  is  kept  very  busy  with 
her  two  darling  sons.  We  have 
only  seen  their  pictures,  but  we 
do  hope  to  visit  them  in  Washing- 
ton before  summer  arrives." 

Mary  Carr  Mansueto  (Mrs. 
Biagio)  writes,  "I  find  life  interest- 
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ing,  and  very  busy  with  our  four 
year  old  son,  and  nine  months  old 
daughter,  both  of  whom  are  full 
of  life  and  spirit." 

Melba  Packard  Quint  (Mrs. 
Richard)  lives  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
where  Dick  is  a chemist.  She  has 
a tiny  son. 

Dorothy  Ayer  Guthrie  (Mrs. 
Charles)  is  living  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.  with  her  husband  and 
two  year  old  daughter,  while  her 
husband  is  studying  for  his  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Thelma  Johnson  is  doing  private 
duty  at  the  Hartford  Hospital,  and 
hopes  to  return  to  college  in  Sep- 
tember for  a course  in  Chemistry 
and  Biology.  "Teddy"  has  not 
been  well  and  has  been  advised  to 
give  up  nursing  entirely.  She 
hopes  to  go  into  laboratory  work. 

Esther  Snyder  Stocklin  is  work- 
ing at  the  Webster  District  Hos- 
pital as  Maternity  Supervisor. 

Elizabeth  Pritchard  is  a Public 
Health  Nurse  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Constance  Jarvis  completed  a 
course  in  Industrial  Nursing  at 
Connecticut  University  Extension 
School,  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  Industrial  Nurses  of  the 
C.S.N.A.  A position  she  still  main- 
tains as  secretary.  Connie  is  now 
Hospital  Department  Head  at  G. 
Fox  <&  Co.,  and  she  writes,  "We 
are  very  proud  of  our  department 
and  would  take  pleasure  in  show- 
ing anyone  from  M.G.H.  around 
it". 

Ina  Mary  Galbraith  Wahl  (Mrs. 
Richard)  sent  me  oodles  of  news. 
Ina  Mary  has  a daughter,  Eleanor 
aged  six.  She  writes,  "For  the 
past  month  I've  been  doing  In- 
dustrial Nursing  at  the  Armstrong 
Rubber  Co.  There  are  four  rooms 
to  the  first  aid  unit.  One  nurse  is 
on  duty  at  all  times.  There  is  an 
X-ray  unit,  fluoroscope,  heat  and 


sun  lamps,  and  a set-up  for  minor 
surgery.  I was  told  by  the  safety 
director  that  this  is  one  of  the 
nicest  units  of  its  kind  in  this  vicin- 
ity." 

Jean  French  Richardson  (Mrs. 
J.  W.)  writes  that  she  has  lost  con- 
tact with  most  of  the  girls  in  our 
class,  and  now  depends  on  the 
QUARTERLY  for  her  news.  (I  won- 
der how  many  more  of  us  feel  just 
that  same  way?)  Jean  is  working 
for  her  five  year  old  son's  Pedia- 
trician, as  his  office  nurse. 

Eleanor  Belcher  Call  (Mrs.  Law- 
rence) has  two  daughters.  Mari- 
lyn, six,  and  Christine,  who  is 
three.  Eleanor  works  in  the  Nurs- 
ery at  Faulkner. 

Catherine  Norris  is  the  Nursing 
Ed.  Director  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

Via  the  grapevine,  I learned  that 
Olga  Andruskiw  is  teaching  some- 
where in  Texas. 

Mary  Louise  Carpenter  is  in 
New  York,  She  writes,  "I'm  taking 
what  is  known  as  an  interne 
course  with  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  of  N.  Y.  (formerly  Henry 
Street),  which  means  the  V.N.S. 
pays  me  for  practically  full-time 
work  with  them.  Meanwhile  I'm 
also  a part  time  student  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia."  That  sounds  like 
a full-time  job,  Mary  Lou. 

Madelene  Brown  is  working  at 
the  Boston  Dispenary  and  Pratt 
Diagnostic  Clinic,  and  taking 
courses  at  B.  U. 

Please  send  me  any  news  you 
may  have  girls.  I can't  possibly 
write  to  each  of  you  every  time 
the  QUARTERLY  is  published. 
Thanks  again  to  all  who  did  an- 
swer my  letters.  Sincerely,  Kay. 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William), 

Secretary 
54  Stone  Street 
Hartford  10,  Conn. 
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1942 

Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor  (Mrs. 
Joseph) 

177  River  Street 
East  Dedham,  Mass, 
and 

Norman  Nesmith  Holt 
120  River  Street 
Brockton  20,  Mass. 

Lieut.  Barbara  Munroe  (NC) 
USN,  has  recently  completed  an 
eighteen-months  course  in  Occu- 
pational Therapy  at  the  Boston 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
Boston.  Following  this  instruction 
she  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

1943 

To  the  February  Section  Class  of 
1943: 

Judging  by  the  News  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY, 
there  is  no  Secretary  for  the  Class 
of  1943.  I should  hereby  like  to 
offer  my  services  for  that  office. 

Since  last  July  my  husband  and 
I have  been  living  in  Chicago. 
My  husband  attends  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, specializing  in  the  field  of 
Sociology.  I am  director  of  Clini- 
cal Instruction  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  and 
needless  to  say,  I enjoy  my  new 
sphere  of  activity  very  much. 

It  will  most  likely  be  satisfying 
for  all  of  you  to  know  that  M.G.H. 
nurses  enjoy  a very  commend- 
able reputation  out  here,  and  both 
doctors  and  nurses  alike  consider 
us  very  lucky  indeed  to  have  been 
educated  at  the  old  M.G.H. 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
2816  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 
A bit  of  news  about  the  Class 
of  1943  September  Section  (Stella, 
Connie,  and  Martha  reporting): 
On  February  28,  1948,  Mary 
Hatheway  was  married  to  Mr. 
Robert  Judell  at  the  Riverside 


Church  Chapel,  New  York  City. 
They  are  at  home  at  439  W.  123rd 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.  On  February  21st, 
a group  of  Mary's  Classmates 
tendered  her  a shower  and  the 
following  were  present: 

Evelyn  Cooney  who  is  doing 
private  duty  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Ronnie  Byrne  who  is  Head  Nurs- 
ing on  Ward  G at  the  General. 

Ruth  Johnston  Johnston,  who  has 
recently  moved  to  Boston. 

Stella  O'Mara  Zanca  who  lives 
in  Elmhurst,  Long  Island. 

Martha  Seaworth  Kelland  who 
lives  in  Woodside,  Long  Island. 

We  were  sorry  that  Jean  Rob- 
erts Robinett  was  unable  to  attend 
— she  was  on  duty  at  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  N.  Y.  C.  at  the 
time. 

This  past  week-end  (April  17-19) 
Stella  entertained  for  Connie 
Smith,  who  was  down  from  Boston 
(she  is  surgical  and  office  nurse 
for  Drs.  Thomas  Peterson  and 
Charles  Lamb  of  Boston).  Mary 
Judell,  Evelyn  Cooney,  Connie, 
Martha,  and  Stella  had  a good 
visit,  and  of  course,  were  enter- 
tained by  Stella's  young  son, 
James. 

Word  from  Jessie  Brown  locates 
her  as  a 1st  Lt.  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  20th  Station  Hospital,  APO 
74,  c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. During  December  she  en- 
joyed a plane  tour  of  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Mrs.  Ed  Radford  (Nettie  Garri- 
son) is  said  to  be  awaiting  a visit 
from  the  stork. 

Pat  Stylianos  is  working  in  a 
doctor's  office  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire — her  home  town. 

Connie  Warner  is  studying  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  at  California 
U.,  Berkeley,  California. 

Minnie  Oosting,  formerly  of 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  is  a recent 
newlywed  and  we  believe  she  is 
living  in  Ohio. 
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Barbara  Parson  McGary  (Mrs. 

J.  W.)  lives  in  Florida  (General  De- 
livery, Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.) 

Clara  Miller  Fougler  (Mrs.  Fred 

B. )  is  at  home  at  364  33rd  Street, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Doris  Johnson  O'Neill  a gradu- 
ate student  at  Boston  University, 
has  completed  a semester  of  Field 
Work  in  the  Science  Department 
at  M.G.H.  and  will  receive  a Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  in  Nursing 
Education  in  June.  She  is  living  at 
10  First  Street,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

Mary  Logiudice  lives  at  25 
Perry  Avenue,  Brockton  34,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hyde,  Jr. 
(Pauline  Johnson)  are  the  parents 
of  a daughter,  Kathleen  Louise, 
born  in  March  1948.  They  have  a 
son,  Stephen,  who  is  two  years 
old.  Their  address  is  15  Cass 
Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

We're  trying  to  get  a complete 
list  of  up-to-date  addresses  for  the 
Gray  Book,  and  ask  that  any  mem- 
bers of  our  section  of  the  Class 
kindly  send  any  news  they  can 
collect  to  either  Stella  (Mrs.  Joseph 
T.  Zanca)  60-68  75th  Lane,  Elm- 
hurst, L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  or  Martha  (Mrs. 

C.  W.  Kelland)  37-39  61st  Street, 
Woodside,  N.  Y.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Connie,  Stella,  and  Martha 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain  (Mrs.  S. 

Norman) 

c/o  National  Town  Country 

Institute 

Box  356,  Parkville,  Missouri 

We're  off  to  Missouri  as  this 
letter  goes  to  press — having  finally 
packed  children,  dog,  350  paper 
diapers,  suitcases,  and  cribs,  into 
our  car.  All  very  exciting  and  we 
certainly  are  looking  forward  to 
our  new  home. 

Mary  Conroy  and  Phil  Cargill 
were  married  at  a beautiful  wed- 
ding in  Hingham,  Massachusetts 


January  17th  with  a grand  recep- 
tion afterwards  which  was  en- 
joyed by  many  calssmates.  Mary 
and  Phil  are  living  at  45  Garden 
Street,  Boston  and  Mary  is  once 
again  Head  Nurse  on  White  12. 

Many  congratulations  to  Vir- 
ginia Wentworth  Reel  and  hus- 
band, on  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Paine,  born  February  28th,  in  the 
Doctors  Hospital,  New  York.  The 
proud  parents  can  be  reached  at 
160-62  26th  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

And  also  congratulations  go  to 
Gertrude  Kelly  Butler,  1223  West- 
over  Ave.,  Apt.  5,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. Gertrude  and  husband  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  their  second 
child,  William  Robert  on  January 
26th,  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Rita  Collins  Crowley  and  son, 
Ted,  are  waiting  for  orders  to  join 
Ed  in  Germany  where  he  has  been 
stationed  with  the  Army  since  Feb- 
ruary. Rita  is  living  with  the 
Collins'  at  present — address  965 
Main  Street,  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pat  Batchelder  Crowley  and 
husband,  Bob,  are  greatly  enjoy- 
ing life  in  Schenectady,  New  York, 
address  2528  Watt  Street.  They 
have  a lovely  apartment,  with  a 
General  Electric  filled  kitchen,  and 
are  both  anxiously  awaiting  the 
third  Crowley  in  June. 

Puddy  Andrews  is  living  at  40 
Clearway  Street,  Boston  and  has 
just  started  working  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses  Association. 

No  particulars,  but  Dottie  Mc- 
Cullough Black  and  Mary  Sulli- 
van McNichols  are  proud  mamas 
for  the  second  time. 

Which  ends  all  the  news  gath- 
ered for  this  June  issue.  Won't  you 
ALL  please  send  in  news,  and 
keep  our  new  Missouri  mail  box 
well  supplied  with  QUARTERLY 
news.  Thanks! 
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1944 

Marion  Randall  Bryant  writes  to 
Mrs.  Twomey:  "It  is  no  wonder 
that  my  mail  goes  astray.  As  you 
can  see  I have  been  moving 
around  the  country.  My  address 
now,  and  for  the  future,  I think,  is 
2761  Fifth  Ave.,  Apt.  6,  San  Diego 
3,  California."  Mrs.  Bryant  is  Di- 
rector of  Health  Education  for  the 
Health  Department,  County  of  San 
Diego. 

1945 

Ottlilie  Allard  Guerrera,  Sec. 

11  Young  Road 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

As  one  of  our  Classmates  used 
to  say: 

"Spring  is  here,  the  grass  is  ris 
I wonder  where  the  flowers  is." 

Isn't  it  nice  to  have  the  long 
winter  over?  Everyone  has  been 
wonderful  about  dropping  a line. 
Do  keep  it  up,  and  how  about  the 
rest  of  you?  If  no  news  of  others, 
news  of  yourself  will  do.  Don't  for- 
get there's  a big  Home  Coming  in 
lune.  Hope  a good  number  of  our 
Class  will  be  able  to  attend. 

Received  letters  from  Marion 
Waterhouse,  Nan  Laliberte  Ma- 
con, and  Mary  Thurlow  Goodman 
too  late  for  last  issue,  so  the  news 
may  be  a bit  old.  Marion  wrote 
about  some  of  her  Army  experi- 
ences. She  spent  a good  part  of 
her  time  in  Italy,  climbed  volca- 
noes and  visited  the  famous  spots 
of  that  section.  Nan  was  married 
November  27,  1947  to  Joseph  Ma- 
con of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  they  are 
now  living  at  52  Upland  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass.  She  says  there 
are  quite  a few  M.G.H.'ers  at  the 
Springfield  Hospital,  so  she  does- 
n't feel  too  lonesome.  Mary  is 
living  in  Camden,  Maine,  and 


Dale,  her  two  year  old  son,  and 
work  in  the  Hospital  keep  her 
busy.  Ken  is  working  in  a bank 
and  studying  banking  law  on  the 
side. 

Heard  from  Betty  Mullaney 
Heintzleman  (Mrs.  Roland)  and 
she  has  a daughter  Christine 
Noel,  born  December  25,  1946. 
Her  hubby  teaches  English  at 
Newton  High  School.  They  live 
at  43  Grove  Hill  Avenue,  Newton- 
ville,  so  do  drop  her  a line.  Betty 
tells  me  Sonia  Wisotsky  Tingos 
lives  in  Brockton  and  has  a daugh- 
ter, Annthalia,  born  March  10th. 

Doris  Robie  Gilbert  (Mrs.  Myron) 
has  a ten  months  old  daughter, 
Diane  (but  no  red  hair  for  her). 
Doris  expects  to  be  living  in  Boston 
after  June  14th  for  a couple  of 
years,  as  Myron  is  going  to  study 
for  his  Master's  in  Meterorology  at 
M.I.T.  They  expect  to  live  in  the 
Vet's  Housing  Project  on  the  cam- 
pus, so  she  hopes  some  of  the 
gang  will  drop  in. 

Connie  Kendall  Fitzgerald's  ad- 
dress is  16  Cottage  Street,  Natick, 
Mass.  She  and  Jimmy  have  a 
daughter,  Maureen. 

Quite  a few  of  the  Class  are  ex- 
pecting new  additions,  but  will 
pass  the  news  on  when  all  is  over 
and  going  well. 

Ruth  Kammler  and  Ethel  Met- 
calfe share  an  apartment  near 
M.G.H.  Kam  is  private  scrub  nurse 
for  Dr.  Michelson. 

Fay  Seplowitz  is  still  at  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital  where 
she  is  Supervisor  of  the  OBS. 
Service  and  Assistant  Instructor 
of  OBS.  She  visited  Mary  Good- 
man last  Fall. 

Janet  Ross  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  has  attended  Flight  School 


We  are  still  getting  news  that  does  not  include  the  class.  Some  of  this  does  not 
make  the  QUARTERLY  simply  because  the  editors  are  too  busy  and  do  not  have  time 
to  find  a class  for  you.  Also,  for  births  we  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  the  other 
parent,  please.  Thank  you. 
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and  is  hoping  for  an  assignment 
in  the  Air  Evacuation  Branch.  She 
takes  care  of  a bit  of  everything 
— Obs.,  Gyn,  Surgery,  etc. 

Iva  Fearon  Leiter  is  in  West 
Virginia  and  works  for  an  Obste- 
trician. Finally  got  her  address — 
Aspen  Hall,  Boyd  Avenue,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Lois  Borden  Breen  has  her  own 
apartment  now  and  is  very  busy 
straightening  it  out. 


Fred  Guerrero  at  8 months 


1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

On  March  20,  1948,  Barbara 
Chapman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  C.  Chapman  of  West 
Hill  Place,  became  the  bride  of 
Dr.  Walter  Spray  Roth  well.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York  City  and  was  followed  by  a 
reception  in  the  Crystal  Room  of 
The  Plaza.  They  will  live  in  Dan- 
ville, Pa. 


1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall  (Mrs. 
Colin  B.)  writes,  "Having  been  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  news  of 
our  Class  in  the  QUARTERLY,  I've 
decided  to  offer  my  services  as 
Class  Secretary.  'No  news  is  good 
news'  may  be  true,  but  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  hear  everyone's  good 
news.  I would  appreciate  a volun- 
teer to  collect  news  of  those  Class 
members  now  at  M.G.H.  or  in  that 
vicinity.  All  members  having  news 
may  write  to  me  at  Box  85,  Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts.  New  ad- 
dresses will  be  appreciated,  as 
all  I have  to  go  by  is  the  'Checks', 
which,  I am  sure,  is  out  of  date 
in  that  respect." 

Dorothy  Dayton  Morgan  has  a 
daughter,  Ann.  They  are  at  the 
Army  War  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mary  Scanlon  Scavotto  is  living 
in  West  Roxbury,  where  her  hus- 
band has  established  his  dental 
practice. 

Maude  Gritzmacher  Duggan  has 
moved  to  North  Arlington,  New 
Jersey. 

Sandy  Scavotto  wants  Bea  Brit- 
ton's address.  Can  anyone  help 
her  out? 

I see  Ann  Cahill,  Irene  Glei- 
chauf,  and  Terry  Langlois  Dear- 
born every  once  in  a while.  We 
usually  spend  the  evening  gab- 
bing about  old  times.  Wonder 
how  many  of  the  rest  of  you  ever 
get  together? 

Next  deadline  is  July  20th,  so 
keep  your  ears  open.  Hope  all 
my  news  has  been  correct,  if  not 
do  let  me  know.  See  you  at  the 
Home  Coming. 

* * * * 

If  you  treat  people  right  they 
will  treat  you  right — 90%  of  the 
time. 

— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
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THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  WELCOMES  THE 
FOLLOWING  NEW  MEMBERS 


When  the  name  of  a state  is  no:  given  in  an  address , Massachusetts 
is  understood. 

From  the  Class  of  1936: 

Louise  Cronin  Fry,  Box  5,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

From  the  Class  of  1940: 

Shirley  Leavitt  Constantino,  Stark  Ave.,  Wakefield. 

From  the  Class  of  1941: 

Elsie  Barter  Tomlin,  58  Fairlawn  Rd.,  Weymouth 
From  the  Class  of  1945: 

Pauline  Gendron  Farrell,  95  Tremont  St.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Irene  Gleichauf,  20  Oak  Rd.,  Norwood. 

Betty  Mullaney  Heintzelman,  43  Grove  Hill  Ave.,  Newtonville. 
Muriel  Zelle  Narvid,  569  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

From  the  Class  of  1946: 

Elizabeth  Tobey,  Court  House,  Medford,  Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth  West,  7 Primus  Ave.,  Boston. 

From  the  Class  of  1947: 

Natalie  L.  Taylor,  17  Parkman  St.,  Boston. 

Pauline  Forslind  Frost,  83  Revere  St.,  Boston. 

Anna  Kraunelis,  32  Parade  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Phyllis  Hussey,  11  Chestnut  St.,  Natick. 

Augusta  Christopher  Geary,  2735  W.  Flournay  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
I.  Virginia  Topolski,  164  Laurel  Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Janet  Hamre,  26  E.  Main  St.,  Branford,  Conn. 

From  the  Class  of  1948: 

Rita  Krasinskas,  17  Parkaman  St.,  Boston. 

Arlene  L.  Wink,  4 N.  Grove  St.,  Boston. 


$727  ADDED  TO  THE  ANNABELLA  McCRAE  LOAN  FUND 

In  response  to  the  request  that  flowers  be  omitted  at  the  funeral 
and  that  contributions  be  made  to  this  fund  established  in  her  honor. 
Miss  McCrae's  friends  have  contributed  $727  to  increase  this  fund.  The 
members  of  the  Class  of  1924  of  the  School  of  Nursing  contributed  $100. 
Any  class  or  individual  who  still  wishes  to  do  so  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  alumnae  treasurer:  Mrs.  Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Chairman  for  the  Fund,  wishes  to  remind  the 
alumnae  that  these  funds  are  available  for  graduate  study.  Any  alumnae 
member  wishing  to  make  application  for  a loan  from  this  fund  is  urged 
to  make  application  to  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Chairman,  2 Brimmer  Street, 
Boston. 
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OUR  MOST  UNFORGETTABLE  CHARACTER* 


VIENO  T.  JOHNSON 


To  those  of  us  who  had  our  in- 
doctrination in  the  fine  art  of  bed- 
side nursing  under  the  power  of 
her  tutelage.  Miss  McCrae  will 
always  be  our  most  unforgettable 
character. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  forget  one  who  engendered 
within  us  such  a variety  of  emo- 
tions. It  is  no  secret  that  she  ter- 
rorized some  of  us  all  of  the  time 
and  all  of  us  some  of  the  time. 
Many  of  us  even  had  fleeting  mo- 
ments v/hen  we  hated  her.  But, 
when  we  felt  that  we  had  come 
to  the  end  of  our  rope,  we  would 
tie  a knot  in  it  and  hang  on.  And, 
all  of  us  had  a respect  for  Miss 
McCrae  that  never  wavered,  from 
the  moment  we  first  saw  her. 

We  can  never  forget  the  first 
time  that  we  saw  her,  the  day  that 
we  met  her  in  the  Thayer  class- 
room. The  strength  and  energy  in 
her  every  step,  in  her  every  move- 
ment, was  the  first  indication  of 
her  power,  a share  of  which  she 
has  passed  on  to  every  one  of  us. 

I,  myself,  shall  never  forget  the 
swish  that  her  skirts  created  as 
she  turned  the  corner  from  the 
stairs  to  make  her  inimitable  en- 
trance. Secretly  I used  to  prac- 
tice producing  that  same  swish. 
I have  often  heard  it  said  that  an 
M.G.H.  nurse  can  be  recognized 
by  her  gait.  Perhaps  I am  not 
the  only  one  who  has  secretly 
practiced  producing  that  swish. 

Miss  McCrae  was,  first  of  all,  a 
challenge  to  our  quality,  that  qual- 
ity through  which  we  proved  to 
her  the  kind  of  stuff  we  were  made 
of,  that  quality  that  produced  full 
statured  women.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  emotion  she  may  have 
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produced  within  us  in  the  begin- 
ning, our  most  enduring  memories 
will  always  be  of  those  times 
when  she  recognized  our  quality 
as  good  and  expressed  her  ap- 
proval. 

One  of  our  older  graduates,  one 
of  no  small  stature  herself,  cher- 
ishes the  memory  of  one  of  her 
compliments.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  Miss  McCrae  herself  taught 
and  supervised  on  the  wards, 
when  the  housekeeping  was  un- 
der the  Training  School  and  Miss 
McCrae  introduced  the  proba- 
tioners to  the  quality  that  was 
expected  of  them  by  supervising 
their  sweeping  of  the  wards. 

Miss  Helen  Wood  was  a col- 
lege graduate  when  she  came  in 
training  and  her  sweeping  talents 
were  as  well  developed  as  those 
of  the  average  college  graduate 
of  her  day.  But  Helen  Wood  was 
avid  in  her  desire  to  be  a good 
nurse,  a good  M.G.H.  nurse,  and 
to  sweep  according  to  Miss  Mc- 
Crae's  method:  "to  use  short 

strokes  without  elevating  the 
brush,  to  draw  the  brush  toward 
you,  in  sweeping  under  the  bed; 
to  push  it  forward  with  the  grain 
of  the  boards,  on  the  open  floor."  * 

"Well,  at  least  I see  that  you 
know  how  to  use  a broom,"  was 
Miss  McCrae's  comment  on  pro- 
bationer Helen  Wood's  effort. 
Today,  over  forty  years  later, 
Helen  Wood  remembers  that  Miss 
McCrae  complimented  her,  "even 
if  it  was  <?nly  while  I was  on  the 
end  of  a broom." 

While  we  were  in  the  process  of 
showing  Miss  McCrae  our  quality 
she  made  us  sweat.  It  was  se- 
rious business  producing  good 
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nurses  out  of  the  raw  material 
that  came  to  her  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  Patients  were 
going  to  be  comfortable  or  un- 
comfortable; they  were  going  to 
get  well  guickly  or  less  quickly; 
their  very  life  might  even  depend 
on  the  quality  of  our  ministrations 
— a quality  dependent  on  how 
she,  Annabella  McCrae,  intro- 
duced us  to  our  responsibility, 
how  she  did  her  job.  Let  us  not 
forget  it.  If  she  was  stern  with 
us,  she  was  first  stern  with  her- 
self. Her  daily  prayer  included  the 
words,  "Let  me  be  hard  and  stern 
with  myself  . . ." 

We  realize  this  now.  We  admire 
her  and  we  love  her  for  what  she 
made  of  us.  We  have  had  to  live 
many  years;  we  have  had  to  live 
long  enough  to  know  how  hard 
life  can  be  to  appreciate  how  well 
she  prepared  us  to  meet  its  many 
situations.  Miss  McCrae  knew 
that  she  ruled  us  with  an  iron  rod, 
that  she  was  unrelenting  in  her 
demands  that  she  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  the  best. 

There  were  times  when  we  fal- 
tered. There  were  times  when  we 
felt  that  it  was  more  than  we  could 
take.  At  such  times  some  of  us 
would  go  to  the  head  of  the  Train- 
ing School  determined  to  give  up 
nursing.  Occasionally,  her  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  she  was  too  hard  on  her 
young  recruits.  After  such  admoni- 
tion she  would  apologize  to  the 
whole  class.  Not  once  but  many 
times  has  Miss  McCrae  apolo- 
gized to  her  students.  She  did 
not  know,  she  did  not  realize  how 
she  frightened  us,  so  bent  was 
she  in  disciplining  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae into  producing  the  best 
nurses  of  which  she  was  capable. 
Occasionally,  when  one  of  us 
made  an  error  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  a drug  she  was  more  harsh 
with  herself  than  with  us.  At  such 
times  she  would  tutor  us  on  her 
off  duty  time,  at  night.  Her  whole 
attitude  bespoke  her  own  failure. 
Your  mistake  was  not  yours  alone. 
Annabella  McCrae  had  made  the 
first  mistake  by  failing  to  teach 
her  student  thoroughly. 

Sometimes  we  felt  that  we  had 
prepared  our  lessons  well,  yet 
our  efforts  in  the  classroom  belied 
any  kind  of  preparation.  If  we 
felt  so  inclined  we  could  visit  her 
in  the  evening  and  discuss  with 
her  our  problem.  And,  of  course 
we  would  snivel.  Miss  McCrae 
never  told  us  to  "stop  sniveling". 
Instead  she  would  proffer  a hand- 
kerchief and  listen  patiently,  point 
out  our  good  points,  show  us  how 
we  might  improve,  ask  us  to  be 
indulgent  with  her  shortcomings. 
Usually,  she  would  add,  "If  you 
can  stand  me  for  the  few  months 
of  your  probationary  period,  there 
will  never  be  another  situation  in 
life  that  you  cannot  meet."  Of 
such  was  the  essence  of  Miss  Mc- 
Crae— her  self  discipline,  her  kind- 
ness, her  humility,  her  power. 

One  of  her  former  students,  now 
the  mother  of  two  teen-age  daugh- 
ters, has  said,  "My  two  try  my 
patience  some  times.  I wonder 
that  Miss  McCrae  did  not  lose  her 
patience  completely  with  1953  of 
us,  most  of  us  still  in  our  teens 
when  we  came  to  her.  If  I can 
but  make  of  my  daughters  the 
kind  of  women  that  came  out  of 
her  classroom,  I shall  feel  that 
my  efforts  have  been  rewarded." 

A short  while  before  she  died, 
bemoaning  the  loss  of  strength 
that  accompanies  advance  in 
years.  Miss  McCrae  remarked, 
"Of  course  I have  never  been 
very  well." 

She  chuckled  and  understood 
when  Peg  Reilly  replied,  "And 
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if  you  had  been  what  would  have 
happened  to  all  of  us." 

During  the  years  of  her  retire- 
ment, those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  her  well,  used  to 
laugh  with  her  over  our  early  ter- 
ror. 

"You  never  did  anything  by 
halves,  Miss  McCrae,"  we  used 
to  tell  her,  "so  you  never  scared 
us  halfway.  You  simply  scared 
us  to  death,  all  the  way." 

She  would  chuckle  in  her  throat 
as  she  had  a habit  of  doing  and 
say,  "I  didn't  mean  to  frighten 
you.  I just  didn't  want  to  send 
half  trained  young  women  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  helpless  patients." 

When  we  first  left  the  classroom 
we  used  to  take  endless  time  to 
locate  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  various  procedures.  It  was 
not  that  she  considered  her  way 
the  only  way.  She  simply  wanted 
us  to  learn  principles,  one  tried 
and  true  way  and  when  we  had 
this  well  grounded  in  our  expe- 
rience, she  admonished  us  to  im- 
provise. This  was  the  obligato  to 
the  keynote  in  her  teaching.  Her 
scorn  for  those  who  demanded  the 
latest,  the  newest  equipment  in 
order  to  give  good  nursing  care 
was  unmistakable. 

The  beds  with  the  first  mechan- 
ical head  and  foot  elevation  fea- 
tures were  in  wide  use  while  most 
of  the  beds  in  Miss  McCrae's  class- 
room still  had  interlaced  slats 
with  two  mattresses,  one  husk  and 
one  hair  (to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  buoyancy).  The  head- 
rests consisted  of  two  iron  rods 
with  an  adjustable  and  tightly 
stretched  canvas  between  and  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  horizontal 
bars  at  the  head  of  the  bed  by 
straps  and  buckles. 

But  we  were  quickly  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  this  equipment 
was  available  only  in  the  hospital. 
If  a patient  was  ill  at  home  an 


"improvised"  headrest  could  be 
made  by  using  a hard,  wood 
board,  padded  with  an  old  blan- 
ket or  a common  kitchen  chair 
turned  upside  down.  In  those 
days  the  three-corned  pillows  that 
many  of  us  now  own  and  use 
when  we  enjoy  the  luxury  of  read- 
ing in  bed  were  not  on  the  market. 

This  ability  to  improvise  that 
she  developed  in  us  and  stressed 
so  strongly  has  saved  the  day  for 
all  of  us  many  times.  Many  of 
her  students  who  married  soon 
after  graduating  and  who  have 
done  no  nursing  outside  of  their 
immediate  family  have  frequently 
said,  "A  day  rarely  passes  that 
we  do  not  think  of  Miss  McCrae 
as  we  go  about  our  daily  tasks. 
Frequenly  we  do  not  have  the 
equipment  that  we  think  we 
should  have  for  the  job.  Then  we 
think  of  what  she  would  do.  'Im- 
provise,' she  would  say,  and  we 
do  not  think  much  longer  of  what 
we  lacked  a few  moments  earlier." 

The  scores  of  her  students  who 
saw  service  in  two  World  Wars 
pay  tribute  to  this  phase  of  her 
teaching.  They  had  no  modern 
equipment,  sometimes  no  equip- 
ment, that  is  taken  for  granted  in 
most  hospitals.  They  had  to 
"make  do".  And  those  who  have 
spent  a large  part  of  their  life  in 
China,  Japan,  India  and  Europe 
have  had  many  opportunities  to 
test  their  ingenuity  to  improvise. 

Paula  Hella  and  Elizabeth  Ra- 
vina,  after  a few  years  of  work- 
ing with  comparatively  good 
equipment  have  had  to  begin 
again  to  provide  comfort  and 
health  to  people  in  a country  rav- 
aged by  war.  Their  equipment  is 
without  question  meager.  Teresa 
Kulczynska  and  Mary  Wiszniew- 
ska  in  Poland  and  Fonda  Rucick- 
ova  in  Czechoslovakia  are  ex- 
ceedingly busy  improving  the 
health  of  the  people  in  their  re- 
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spective  countries  after  a devastat- 
ing war.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
stretch  the  imagination  very  far 
to  realize  that  these  nurses  could 
accomplish  little  in  their  present 
situations  without  this  ability  to 
improvise  that  they  learned  in 
Miss  McCrae's  classroom.  All 
these  nurses,  as  well  as  all  the 
nearly  two  thousand  in  this  coun- 
try have  had  many  opportunities 
to  reflect  on  her  words,  "If  you 
can  stand  me  for  the  few  months 
of  the  probationery  period,  there 
will  never  be  another  situation  in 
life  that  you  cannot  meet." 

But  twenty,  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago  we  were  too  young, 
too  callow  to  appreciate  her  worth. 
We  only  recognized  the  immedi- 
acy of  the  fierce  warrior  that  she 
was  and  how  she  terrorized  us 
all. 

This  terror  had  many  outward 
manifestations;  it  expressed  itself 
in  many  ways.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
duced accomplishment  that  was 
almost  superhuman;  at  other 
times,  the  reaction  was  just  like 
any  other  that  comes  from  being 
scared  to  death.  We  simply  were 
not  responsible  for  what  we  said 
or  did. 

One  of  my  own  classmates  was 
practicing  "C&B",  dressing  a pa- 
tient in  blankets  preparatory  to 
being  taken  out-of-doors  in  a 
wheel  chair.  The  making  of  a 
hood  for  the  head  and  a kind  of 
jacket  took  a certain  skill  in  man- 
ipulating the  blanket  and  putting 
safety  pins  in  the  proper  places. 
Miss  McCrae  was  hovering  close 
by.  The  poor  girl  was  so  fright- 
ened that  a safety  pin  slipped 
from  her  fingers  and  went  under 
the  bed.  This  was  a fortunate 
interruption.  She  would  go  under 
the  bed  to  retrieve  the  pin.  Safely 
under  the  bed,  she  paused  a mo- 
ment and  prayed,  "Please  God, 


let  me  stay  here."  It  would  have 
been  more  desirable  to  stay  un- 
der the  bed  than  to  face  Miss 
McCrae.  But  God  did  not  heed 
her  prayer.  Miss  McCrae  was  in 
charge  and  the  frightened  girl 
came  out  from  under  the  bed  to 
finish  the  procedure. 

When  she  demonstrated  "C<£B", 
as  the  doctors  used  to  write  the 
order  in  the  order  book.  Miss 
McCrae  prefaced  her  remarks 
with,  "C&B  does  not  mean  'Crack- 
ers and  Beer!' " Then  her  eyes 
twinkled  for  a fleeting  second  and 
she  would  explain. 

In  the  early  days,  when  she 
used  to  supervise  and  teach  on 
the  wards  a probationer  had  come 
up  to  her  saying,  "I  know  where 
the  crackers  are,  but  I can't  find 
the  beer."  Someone  in  a mood  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  neophyte 
had  replied  to  her  question  that 
"C&B"  meant  "Crackers  and 
Beer."  We  were  admonished  to  be 
wary  of  those  who  might  take 
advantage  of  our  inexperience. 

"It  won't  be  long  before  you 
will  be  filling  their  places.  And, 
don't  let  me  hear  that  you  are 
frightening  your  probationers  with 
any  such  nonsense." 

She  proceeded  with  her  demon- 
stration. Levity  had  no  place  in 
the  classroom.  But  it  was  a treat 
to  see  a side  of  her  that  had  here- 
tofore been  hidden  from  us.  Many 
of  us  who  got  to  know  her  better, 
during  the  years  of  her  retirement, 
have  frequently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  this  side  of  her — 
this  rare  humor. 

And,  we  admonished  her  for 
working  too  hard,  "You've  earned 
your  leisure,"  we  would  tell  her. 

"I  never  could  see  anything 
half  done,"  Miss  McCrae  would 
say.  "I  started  out  as  a little  girl 
to  do  everything  thoroughly.  I 
used  to  spank  my  dolls  until  their 
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heels  snapped  back  on  their 
shoulders;  otherwise  they  had  not 
been  adequately  spanked. 

And,  when  I was  a little  older, 
I used  to  think  that  I had  to  see 
the  miscreants,  in  our  town,  safely 
in  the  lockup.  My  Aunt  Mary  did 
not  approve  of  this.  You  know 
that  my  mother  died  when  I was 
but  a few  days  old  and  I was 
brought  up  by  my  Aunt  Mary, 
whom  I called,  'Mother,' " she 
reminded  us.  "But  you  know  how 
children  love  excitement.  I'd  fol- 
low with  the  crowd  that  was  fol- 
lowing the  policeman  and  his  cap- 
tive, usually  a drunkard.  Most  of 
the  crowd  would  disperse  and  go 
home  but  I just  didn't  feel  that 
my  job  was  done  until  I saw  the 
policeman  padlock  the  door.  May- 
be I should  have  minded  my  own 
business.  But  I liked  the  excite- 
ment, the  crowds  and,  most  of  all, 
I liked  the  quiet  and  order  after 
the  drunkard  was  thoroughly 
locked  up. 

I used  to  like  a band,  too,  as  a 
child;  in  fact,  I still  do.  One  of 
my  cousins  used  to  be  in  the  band 
that  played  in  the  parade/in  our 
town.  How  I admired  him.  When 
he  was  in  a parade  I would  fol- 
low the  band  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance that  it  covered.  My  cousin 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  my  trapsing 
along  and  he  expressed  his  dis- 
approval to  my  aunt.  He  said  that 
'no  nice  girl  from  any  nice  family 
did  this.'  I have  always  been 
grateful  to  my  aunt  for  not  put- 
ting a stop  to  this  pleasant,  harm- 
less, childhood  activity  of  mine." 

No  one  will  deny  that  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  used  the  same  measuring 
stick  for  her  own  accomplishments 
as  she  did  on  the  accomplishments 
of  others.  Her  classmates  say  that 
her  zeal  to  do  any  job  well  was 
so  strong  that  she  would  report 
herself  to  the  Training  School  Of- 
fice whenever  she  thought  that  her 


work  did  not  come  up  to  what  she 
thought  it  should  be.  She  knew 
the  demands  that  were  made  on 
student  nurses,  on  their  physical 
strength  as  well  as  their  ability 
to  meet  varying  situations.  We 
were  talking  about  the  long  twelve 
hour  vigils,  the  relief  that  the  eight- 
hour  shifts  had  brought. 

"I  guess  I wasn't  made  to  be  a 
night  owl,"  she  said.  "Those  first 
nights  on  duty  at  the  McLean 
Hospital  were  horrible.  I used  to 
get  so  sleepy.  The  only  way  that 
I could  keep  awake  was  to  spin 
on  a piano  stool.  I'd  spin  one 
way  unitl  it  would  spin  no  more, 
then  I'd  spin  the  other  way.  I 
knew  that  if  I fell  asleep  I would 
fall  off  the  stool  and  that  would 
surely  wake  me  up." 

I,  personally,  like  to  remember 
the  day  of  our  Final  Demonstra- 
tions, that  fearful  day  when  we 
came  to  the  classroom  prepared 
to  show  the  invited  visiting  men, 
interns,  medical  students  and  our 
superiors  how  thoroughly  pre- 
pared we  were  to  do  whatever 
procedure  we  were  called  upon 
to  do.  I think  Miss  McCrae  en- 
joyed it,  too.  She  was  in  her  ele- 
ment then.  Here  was  something 
that  she  had  worked  to  produce, 
something  that  she  believed  in, 
something  that  she  could  send  out 
into  any  part  of  the  world,  some- 
thing that  could  hold  its  own  with 
the  best.  She  had  done  with  each 
one  of  us  what  she  believed  to  be 
right.  If  she  was  ever  asked  if 
the  teaching  bored  her,  if  the  con- 
tinuous demonstration  and  prac- 
tice of  the  same  procedures  tired 
her,  she  always  replied,  "There 
is  no  routine;  there  is  no  monot- 
ony. The  students  are  important 
and  each  one  of  them  is  different." 

Our  class  likes  to  think  that  we 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  light- 
er side  of  Miss  McCrae's  expe- 
rience. During  our  Final  Demon- 
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strations,  Catherine  Armstrong 
and  Elizabeth  Harmon  were  dem- 
onstrating "Shock  Treatment." 
Everything  was  going  well.  Her 
students  were  answering  com- 
mendably  all  the  questions  that 
the  doctors  fired  at  them. 

Suddenly,  Miss  McCrae  herself 
said,  "The  patient  is  getting  cyan- 
otic! Get  the  oxygen  tank!"  Beza 
Harmon  was  off  like  a shot  and 
back  just  as  quickly,  but  what  she 
carried  was  not  the  oxygen  tank 
but  the  fire  extinguisher.  Miss 
McCrae  laughed  as  heartily  as 
all  the  rest.  She  knew  that  Beza 
was  so  scared  that,  at  the  moment, 
the  fire  extinguisher  and  the  oxy- 
gen tank  both  looked  the  same  to 
her. 

When  the  joke  was  on  herself, 
she  always  saw  the  humor  of  it. 
Her  energy  was  inexhaustible  but 
there  were  times  when  it  was  even 
more  evident  than  at  others.  One 
day  she  was  demonstrating  the 
disinfecting  of  a bed.  She  scrub- 
bed with  such  vigor  that  one  foot 
of  the  bed  slipped  off  the  plat- 
form and  upset  her  pail  of  suds. 
While  she,  herself,  was  a little 
sheepish,  her  senior  student  as- 
sistants were  plain  scared.  But 
she  calmly  and  quickly  lifted  the 
aberrant  foot  back  onto  the  plat- 
form, refilled  her  pail  and  pro- 
ceeded with  her  scrubbing.  The 
assistants  were  no  less  scared 
when  the  same  thing  happened 
again  spilling  the  water  a second 
time.  Miss  McCrae  remained  com- 
pletely poised,  but  before  con- 
tinuing she  chuckled  saying, 
"That's  why  I never  got  married. 
My  mother  used  to  say  that  a 
sloppy  woman  will  surely  get  a 
drunken  husband." 

And  what  a trial  we  must  have 
been  to  her!  Her  vigilance  had  to 
be  alerted  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day.  In  the  callowness  of 
youth  it  rarely  occurred  to  us  that 


quiet  was  necessary  to  one  who 
put  forth  as  much  energy  for  such 
a cause  as  Miss  McCrae  did. 

In  the  middle  twenties  we  were 
learning  to  do  the  Charleston  and 
the  Black  Bottom.  The  pounding 
of  our  heels  fairly  tore  the  floors 
up  over  at  the  Thayer.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  she  would  find 
her  way  to  the  source  of  the  noise 
and  admonish  us  sharply.  But 
when  I recall  all  the  times  that  I 
might  have  been  admonished,  per- 
sonally, I marvel  at  her  patience 
and  her  endurance. 

These  are  some  of  the  things 
that  make  Miss  McCrae  our  most 
unforgettable  character.  We  know 
that  she  carried  these  same  quali- 
ties into  every  phase  of  her  life 
even  throughout  the  years  of  her 
retirement.  She  continued  to  do 
nothing  by  halves,  not  even  her 
generosity.  She  gave  to  others 
when  she  should  have  given  to 
herself.  She  forgot  no  one.  She 
made  it  a point  not  only  to  re- 
member her  church,  her  school, 
her  community;  every  human  be- 
ing who  came  within  her  ken  was 
her  beneficiary.  Who  but  Miss 
McCrae  would  think  to  remember 
the  family  of  the  policeman,  who 
frequently  guided  her  safely 
across  the  street,  when  that  family 
was  in  trouble.  Who  but  Miss 
McCrae  would  remember  with,  at 
least,  one  flower  at  Easter  every 
one  of  the  twenty-three  individuals 
at  the  front  desk  who  served  her  at 
the  Pioneer  where  she  lived  during 
the  years  of  her  retirement.  Who 
but  Miss  McCrae  would  remem- 
ber at  Christmas  the  fifty  indi- 
viduals who  served  her,  directly 
or  indirectly,  during  the  year. 

A few  days  before  she  died  Miss 
McCrae  attended  the  alumnae 
meeting.  As  she  gazed  at  the 
large  attendance  at  the  dinner 
prior  to  the  meeting,  she  said  to 
Peg  Reilly,  "These  are  my  people 
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and  I want  to  remain  with  them 
until  the  end.  Now  that  my  health 
is  failing  my  relatives  are  insistent 
that  I come  to  Montreal  but  I 
prefer  to  stay  with  my  girls." 

We  are  happy  that  she  felt  this 
way.  With  us  she  will  always  re- 
main our  most  unforgettable  char- 
acter. Rarely  a day  will  pass 
when  one  of  us  will  not  say, 
"Thank  God  for  Miss  McCrae." 

* Permission  to  use  the  "Unforgettable 


Character"  title  has  been  given  by  the 
READERS'  DIGEST. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author  has  inter 
viewed  or  corresponded  with  more  than 
50  alumnae  to  obtain  the  material  for 
this  article.  The  time  did  not  allow  the 
opportunity  for  reaching  others.  The 
author  is  aware  that  there  are  many 
others  who  may  have  memories  of  Miss 
McCrae,  in  or  out  of  the  classroom, 
equally  or  more  poignant  than  those  that 
are  set  down  in  these  pages.  Please  feel 
free  to  write  to  the  author  if  you  wish 
to  contribute  yours  to  her  swelling  col- 
lection. 


FRIENDLY  FOE 


When  first  I stirred  from  artificial 
sleep , 

The  nimble  - fingered  surgeon  s 
work  complete , 

I gasped — my  bed , with  bars  and 
bolts  replete , 

A prison  strong , that  made  my 
senses  weep! 

I loathed  the  pulling  weights , the 
pain , the  strife, 

I feared  the  frame  that  gripped 
me  in  its  might, 

I cowered  from  the  cruel  ropes  so 
tight. 


Whose  strength  sustained  my 
weakened  spark  of  life. 

As  hours  crept  by,  and  seconds 
dragged  away. 

My  tortured  bone  began  in  time 
to  mend; 

Mysterious  magic  working  day  by 
day. 

Transformed  my  barricade  from 
foe  to  friend: 

So  now  with  grateful  thanks  I 
kneel  to  God, 

Who  turned  my  prison  bars  to 
healing  rod. 

— James  Green 


+ + + + 


This  sonnet  was  written  by  a 
senior  student  at  the  Brockton 
High  School,  while  he  was  a pa- 
tient at  Phillip's  House.  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  He  was 
badly  injured  while  playing  foot- 
ball, necessitating  traction,  cast 
and  weeks  of  prostrate  inactivity 
at  the  hospital.  His  English  teach- 
er, Miss  Ruth  Cosgrove,  suggested 
that  he  write  a poem  recording  his 


thoughts  about  the  barricade  that 
decorated  his  bed.  James  decided 
to  follow  his  teacher's  suggestion. 
His  sonnet  reveals  the  medita- 
tions of  a patient  who  has  the 
talent  for  putting  into  words  his 
reaction  to  a curative  process. 
Nurses  who  often  wonder  what 
is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  their 
patients  will  find  one  young  man's 
answer  here. 
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Miss  McCrae's  Generosity  Reflected,  Also,  in  Annual  Report 
of  the  Sick  Relief  Association 


The  record  of  accomplishment 
which  the  Sick  Relief  Association 
brings  to  you  in  our  reports  is 
one  which  reflects  continued 
growth,  enthusiasm  and  ambitions 
of  the  Association.  Because  of  the 
present  low  interest  rates  on  our 
savings  and  investments,  it  has 
been  our  earnest  desire  to  main- 
tain and  add  to  our  principle  by 
raising  money  through  various  so- 
cial functions.  Therefore,  as  our 
first  adventure  for  this  past  year, 
it  was  a privilege — through  Mr. 
David  Crockett,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital— to  sponsor  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Rear  Admiral  Byrd's  fa- 
mous motion  picture,  DISCOV- 
ERY. This  was  held  at  the  new 
Centre  Theatre,  June  12,  1947. 
DISCOVERY  was  a vivid,  exciting 
picturization  of  Admiral  Byrd's 
hazardous  expeditions  to  Little 
America.  Our  net  gain  from  this 
picture  was  $725.00. 

A St.  Patrick's  Day  Bridge  Party, 
held  March  17,  1948,  was  our 
next  adventure.  This  was  a de- 
lightful get-together  of  members 
and  friends.  Our  net  gain  from 
this  party  was  $81.00. 

The  Association  has  also  been 
the  recipient  of  donations  from 
friends.  In  July,  1947,  we  received 
a donation  of  $10.00  from  the  late 
Mr.  Frederick  Wingersky,  a friend 
of  members  of  the  Sick  Relief 
Association.  In  March,  1948,  we 
received  the  following  gifts:  — 

1.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Lane  Russell, 
of  the  Class  of  1928,  donated  $25. 
Mrs.  Russell  is  not  a member  of 
the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

2.  Mr.  Francis  S.  Hill,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye 


and  Ear  Infirmary,  donated  $5.00 
to  our  fund. 

3.  The  sum  of  $34.00  was  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing.  This  was  in  payment 
of  an  article  'Sinusitis"  by  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Weille,  in  the  March, 
1948  issue  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing.  It  was  Dr.  Weille's 
reguest  that  this  money  be  given 
to  our  fund. 

In  May,  1948  two  gifts  were  re- 
ceived: $10.00  from  Helen  Wood 
( 1909)  and  a similar  amount  from 
a Phillips  House  patient. 

Our  greatest  surprise  of  all  was 
that  of  a gift  of  $1,001.50  be- 
queathed to  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation by  Miss  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae  through  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society.  We  most  sin- 
cerely appreciate  her  generous 
gift,  but  most  of  all,  we  appreciate 
the  kindness  and  thought  which 
prompted  her  great  generosity. 

The  total  amount  received  for 
gifts  this  year  was  $1,075.50.  The 
Sick  Relief  Association  is  indeed 
appreciative  of  these  generous 
gifts. 

We  are  unable  to  report  any 
increase  in  membership  this  year. 
Because  of  the  many  new  insur- 
ance policies  for  sickness,  acci- 
dent and  hospitalization  now 
available  to  nurses,  we  find  it  a 
little  more  difficult  to  persuade 
new  members  to  join  our  organi- 
zation. Our  most  outstanding  aim 
for  the  new  year  will  be  that  of 
seeking  new  members.  Our  presi- 
ent  numbers  now  total  236,  a loss 
of  18  members;  of  these  two  re- 
signed, eleven  were  suspended 
and  three  were  lost  by  death. 

We  are  indeed  very  sad  to  re- 
port the  death  of  three  members — 
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Mabel  Morse  Hardy  (1894) 

Doris  Knight  (1931) 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895) 

Mrs.  Hardy  died  in  June,  1947. 
Members  of  the  Association  did 
not  learn  of  her  death  until  April, 
1948.  She  had  been  a member 
for  many  years. 

Miss  Knight's  death  occurred 
suddenly  Junary  2,  1948,  at  her 
home  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
This  was  a great  shock  to  all  those 
who  knew  and  loved  her.  She 
had  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Sick  Relief  Association  for  two 
years,  from  1939-1941.  Miss  Knight 
also  served  on  our  revision  com- 
mittee. 

Miss  McCrae,  a charter  member 
of  the  Sick  Relief  Association, 
died  after  a brief  illness,  in  the 
Baker  Memorial  Hospital,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1948.  She  had  been  a 
loyal  member  of  the  Sick  Relief 
Association  from  1909  to  1948. 
Through  all  these  years  she  has 
exerted  a strong  and  beneficial 
influence  over  our  lives  and  our 
organization. 

The  total  membership  fees  in 
1947  amount  to  $1180.  The  bene- 
fits paid  for  this  year  were 
$1,757.18,  which  is  the  greatest 
amount  paid  heretofore.  The 
Treasurer  reported  a balance, 
ending  April  30,  1948,  of  $23,- 
013.30. 

Between  the  years  of  1912-1947, 
a total  of  $26,833.79  has  been  paid 
to  members  of  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. We  are  very  happy  to 
report  that  it  has  not  been  nec- 
essary to  withdraw  any  money 
from  our  capital  to  supply  our 
needs  this  year. 

Our  concern  this  coming  year 
is  chiefly  that  of  obtaining  new 
members.  Every  member  should 
feel  it  her  personal  duty  to  urge 
our  Alumnae  members  to  join  the 
Sick  Relief  Association,  as  each 
new  membership  works  for  the 


benefit  of  all  members — old  and 
new. 

May  I take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Fund  Raising  Committee  for  their 
able  assistance  and  loyal  support 
in  the  work  of  our  organization. 

— submitted  by 

WALBORG  PETERSON  (1926) 
President 

Be  like  the  promontory , against 
which  the  waves  continually 
break;  but  it  stands  firm,  and 
tames  the  fury  of  the  water  around 
it.  Unhappy  am  I,  because  this 
has  happened  to  me?  Not  so,  but 
happy  am  I,  though  this  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  because  I continue 
free  from  pain,  neither  crushed  by 
the  present,  nor  fearing  the  future. 
Will  then  this  which  has  hap- 
pened prevent  thee  from  being 
just,  magnanimous,  temperate, 
prudent,  secure  against  inconsid- 
erate opinions  and  falsehood?  Re- 
member, too,  on  every  occasion 
which  leads  thee  to  vexation  to 
apply  this  principle:  that  this  is 
not  a misfortune,  but  that  to  bear 
it  nobly  is  good  fortune. 

— Marcus  Antoninus 

Education  does  not  mean  teach- 
ing people  what  they  do  not  know. 
It  means  teaching  them  to  be- 
have as  they  do  not  behave.  It 
is  not  teaching  the  youth  the 
shapes  of  the  letters  and  the 
tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leav- 
ing them  to  turn  their  arithmetic 
to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to 
lust.  It  means,  on  the  contrary, 
training  them  into  the  perfect  ex- 
ercise and  kingly  continence  of 
their  bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a 
painful,  continual,  and  difficult 
work  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by 
watching,  by  warning,  by  precept, 
and  by  praise;  but  above  all,  by 
example. 

— John  Ruskin 
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WHERE  TO  WRITE 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Miss  Helen  D.  Shaw,  Corresponding  Secre- 
retary,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  YOUR  QUARTERLY— To  your  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Address  above. 

WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  ILL — Mrs.  Frances  Batchelder  Baker,  82  Cross 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.  Telephone:  BElmont  5-4215. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY— Mrs.  Harriet  Spauld- 
ing Harrington,  Associate  Editor,  18  Willow  Road,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS — Miss  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  24  Concord 
Avenue,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND  — Endowment  Fund 
Committee,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston  14. 

REQUESTS  FOR  APPLICATION  BLANK  AND  ANNUAL  DUES— Anne 
Lyons  Twomey,  Treas.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston 
14. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LOAN  FUND  AND  REQUESTS  FOR  LOANS 
— Make  checks  payable  to  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund. 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston. 


MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
ESTABLISHED  FOR  ROSE 
BUTLER 

The  Holyoke  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation has  established  a schol- 
arship in  honor  of  Rose  Butler 
(1905),  who  died  last  December. 

This  is  a beautiful  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  devoted  serv- 
ice to  her  community  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Holyoke.  Miss  Butler  gave 
her  heart  and  soul  to  her  work 
and  this  scholarship  is  a fitting 
tribute  to  the  esteem  in  which  she 
was  held,  not  only  by  the  people 
of  Holyoke,  but  those  nurses 
whom  she  influenced.  They  loved 
her  and  referred  to  her  as  their 
"Guiding  Light"  and  as  "one  who 
had  made  Holyoke  a better  place." 
Her  influence  may  be  likened  to 
a pebble  dropped  into  a pool  of 


water,  forming  ever  widening  cir- 
cles. Over  two  hundred  nurses 
came  under  her  influence;  they 
in  turn  will  spread  this  influence 
in  countless  directions.  Inspired 
by  her  example  they  will  carry 
on  and  follow  the  high  principles 
that  Miss  Butler  has  set  up  for 
them. 

There  are  obviously  two  educa- 
tions. One  should  teach  us  how 
to  make  a living , and  the  other 
how  to  live. 

— James  Truslow  Adams 

If  we  knew  as  much  about  men- 
tal health  as  we  do  about  physi- 
cal health , an  epidemic  of  hate 
would  be  considered  as  danger- 
ous as  an  epidemic  of  typhoid. 

— Anon 
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THINGS  I LIKE  TO  REMEMBER 


When  MGHers  get  together  they 
often  get  nostalgic  and  reminisce 
about  — "the  time  the  sterilizer 
ran  over  on  Ward  23.  I was  alone 
on  the  ward  with  patients  to  get 
out,  supper  trays,  the  telephone 
was  ringing  and  the  supervisor 
arrived  for  the  report",  "the  pa- 
tient on  F who  had  hydrophobia 
and  so  it  seems,  the  whole  world 
of  important  doctors  came  to  see 
him,"  or  any  number  of  the  things 
that  still  stand  out  acutely  in  our 
memory. 

We  were  at  Chris  Moore's  re- 
cently having  one  of  those  delect- 
able suppers,  prepared  by  that 
"biggest  little  hostess  on  Beacon 
Hill"  when  our  conversation  at- 
tached itself  to  our  favorite  sub- 
ject,— "do  you  remember  when — " 
Some  of  the  memories  aren't  ex- 
actly the  things  we  like  to  re- 
member, but  we  remember  them 
just  the  same. 

One  of  the  things  I like  best  to 
remember  is  the  limitless  energy 
we  used  to  have.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  be  completely  used  up, 
then  something  would  start  the 
suprarenals  working  and  we'd  be 
ready  for  almost  anything. 

Once  when  I was  on  Ward  F 
(and  I don't  have  to  make  a movie 
of  what  Ward  F could  be  like)  I 
was  afraid  that  I wouldn't  have 
the  strength  to  walk  off  duty.  But 
the  end  of  the  day  came  and  we 
got  off  duty.  I can  still  remember 
that  walk  to  the  Walcott  House, 
the  New  Home  it  was  called  then. 
I can  still  remember  how  my  feet 
ached  and  burned  and  each  shoe 
felt  as  heavy  as  if  it  contained  ten 
pounds  of  cement  instead  of  my 
feet. 

As  I passed  the  class  room  I 
could  hear  the  piano.  "Someone 
must  have  had  a P.M.  to  have 


enough  energy  to  produce  such 
music,"  I thought  as  I staggered 
along.  As  I started  to  climb  the 
stairs  the  strains  sounded  more 
familiar.  There  was  only  one 
person  who  could  make  such 
music.  Viola  McCarthy  (1928) 
was  at  the  piano.  And,  she  had 
not  had  a P.M.  She  was  in  uni- 
form and  it  showed  that  she  had 
had  a day  similar  to  the  one  I 
had  put  in,  maybe  on  old  Ward 
D.  Her  cap  was  a little  off  center.. 
too|  But  Viola  could  play  the 
piano.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
that  Viola  had  played  one  of  the 
big  organs  in  a moving  picture 
theatre  before  she  came  to  M.G.H. 
That  was  before  the  talkies — the 
"Vitaphone"  it  was  called  then. 
Remember! 

Anyway,  I thought  that  I would 
sit  in  the  living  room  for  a while, 
until  I had  the  strength  to  get  up 
and  get  into  the  elevator  and  push 
the  button  to  the  fourth  floor.  As 
"Mac"  played  I relaxed.  Ohers 
came  in  to  relax  and  to  hear  the 
music. 

Suddenly  the  tempo  of  the  mu- 
sic changed.  That's  what  caused 
that  extra  spurt  of  adrenalin. 

"All  right,  girls!!  Line  up  for 
the  Virginia  Reel,"  said  "Mac." 

We  lined  up.  "Mac"  pounded 
the  piano  while  we  pounded  our 
heels.  As  we  were  dancing, 
aprons  flying,  all  caps  slipping, 
more  or  less  off  center,  or  down 
onto  our  7th  cervicals,  I forgot 
that  I had  had  a hard  day  on 
Ward  F,  my  feet  no  longer  burned 
and  my  shoes  felt  empty  instead 
of  full  of  cement  as  they  had  felt 
just  a few  short  minutes  ago. 

On  one  of  these  times,  I remem- 
ber, Miss  Sally  Johnson,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
looking  in  on  us  as  she  went  off 
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duty  smiled  approvingly  as  she 
passed.  I'm  sure  that  she  thought 
that  things  would  be  well  at  MGH 
— with  such  youth  and  energy  be- 
hind it.  I haven't  felt  so  energetic 
for  a long  time,  but  I like  to  re- 
member this  incident  especially. 

Editor's  note:  I am  sure  that 


many  of  the  readers  have  special 
incidents  that  you  "like  to  remem- 
ber". All  the  readers  enjoy  remi 
niscing  through  the  pages  of  the 
QUARTERLY.  Won't  you  share 
your  favorite  experiences  with 
them? 

V.  T.  J. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


A new  program  especially  for 
staff  nurses  has  been  announced 
by  Miss  Edna  Lepper,  Assistant 
Director  in  charge  of  Nursing  Serv- 
ice. While  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  orient  the  nurse  who  is  new 
to  the  hospital,  a number  of  the 
meetings  will  concern  matters  of 
general  interest  and  will  be  at- 
tended by  all  staff  nurses.  Topics 
that  will  be  covered  in  the  pro- 
gram include:  Hospital  and  school 
history,  hospital  organization,  the 
counseling  programs  for  students 
and  graduates,  the  ward  teaching 
program,  research  at  the  hospital, 
the  nurse's  role  in  research,  the 
nurse-patient  relationship,  and 
psychiatric  nursing. 

Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  Director  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing 
Service,  spent  the  week  of  March 
1st  in  Chicago,  participating  in 
an  institute  on  nursing  education 
conducted  by  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 

Interest  in  nursing  as  a career 
is  showing  a definite  increase. 
During  the  month  of  April  the 
School  of  Nursing  sponsored  a 
number  of  activities  to  meet  this 
interest.  On  April  2,  3,  and  10, 
groups  of  high  school  students 
were  guests  of  the  school  for  pro- 
grams planned  to  give  these 
young  women  further  information 
about  nursing.  Student  guides 
took  their  guests  on  a tour  of  the 


hospital.  Recently,  too.  Miss  Jes- 
sie Stewart,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  School,  has  filled  a number 
of  speaking  engagements  at  high 
schools.  Good-sized  groups  regis- 
terered  interest  in  nursing. 

Several  graduate  nurses  from 
other  countries  are  currently  with 
us  to  study  modern  methods  of 
nursing  and  nursing  education. 
They  are  Miss  Tuygill,  from  Tur- 
key; Miss  Velesquez  and  Miss 
Manipon,  both  from  the  Philippine 
Republic;  and  Miss  Price  from 
England. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Grogan  is  the 
new  assistant  supervisor  in  pe- 
diatrics. Before  coming  here,  she 
had  recently  completed  the  clini- 
cal course  in  pediatrics  at  Boston 
University. 

— Reprinted  from  THE  NEWS 


MGH  NIGHT  AT  POPS 
Saturday,  June  26th 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain 
only  half  the  floor.  If  you  are 
desirous  of  getting  tickets,  send 
your  requests  today  to  Alice 
Dempsey,  Pops  Committee  of  En- 
dowment Fund,  Box  156,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston 
14.  Tickets  are  $3.00.  We  will 
try  to  fill  requests  for  particular 
locations  while  they  last.  Include 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
Send  in  your  request  TODAY  if 
you  do  not  want  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 
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BESSIE  LE  LACHEUR  BREHAUT 


McLean  Hospital  1904 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
1906 


Mrs.  Brehaut  died  at  her  home 
in  Georgetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  on  November  22,  1947. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lorin 
Brehaut  whom  she  had  married 
in  1920. 

After  graduation,  Mrs.  Brehaut 
was  for  six  years  a very  success- 
ful private  duty  nurse.  During  the 
school  year  1913-1914  she  was  a 
student  in  social  work  at  Teacher's 
College,  New  York.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  period  of  study 
she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor  in  New  York,  now 
merged  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  to  form  the  present 
Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Brehaut  remained 
with  the  A.I.C.P.  until  her  mar- 
riage six  years  later. 

Miss  Ollie  Randall,  now  with 
the  Community  Service  Society, 
was  a social  service  worker  with 
A.I.C.P.  when  Mrs.  Brehaut  was 
on  its  staff.  Miss  Randall  has 
written  not  only  a review  and  in- 
tepretation  of  Mrs.  Brehaut's  work 
with  the  association  but  a per- 
sonal tribute  as  well.  Miss  Ran- 
dall has  given  the  QUARTERLY 
permission  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Bessie  Le  Lacheur  came  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Conditions  of  the  Poor 
(now  merged  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  form  the 
Community  Service  of  New  York) 
in  1914  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Nursing,  a part  of 
the  then  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation and  Relief  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Both  prior  to  and  during 


her  stay  with  the  A.I.C.P.  she  was 
identified  with  the  educational 
work  at  Teachers'  College:  stu- 
dent, teacher,  member  of  Advis- 
ory Committees.  She  was  at  all 
times  interested  in  developing  op- 
portunities for  nurses  there  and 
in  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Mrs.  Brehaut  accom- 
plished much  in  the  formulation 
and  improvement  of  methods  of 
health  maintenance  in  families 
under  the  care  of  the  agency. 
She  realized  that  much  of  the  de- 
pendency stemmed  from  illness. 
In  addition  to  the  direction  of  this 
pioneering  program  of  educa- 
tional nursing  in  a social  agency, 
her  work  included  a share  in  the 
administration  of  the  numerous 
vacation  services  as  an  effective 
supplement  to  the  other  health 
work.  She  assisted  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a Family  Tuberculo- 
sis Division,  which  worked  with 
families  in  their  own  homes  and 
conducted  a "home  hospital"  ex- 
periment which  took  into  account, 
even  in  those  days,  the  importance 
of  the  emotional  security  of  the 
patient  in  determining  his  capac- 
ity to  return  to  health.  She  was 
responsible  for  Caroline  Rest,  an 
institution  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  mothers,  following  child- 
birth. She  directed  studies  and 
demonstrations  in  different  areas 
of  the  city  in  pre-natal  and  post- 
natal care. 

Many  other  aspects  of  Mrs.  Bre- 
haut's service  in  the  early  days 
of  the  nursing  program  of  the 
A.I.C.P.  could  be  enumerated. 
However,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  ground  work  laid  in  those 
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days  was  broad  and  sound 
enough  to  guarantee  its  continu- 
ation and  expansion  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Society's  pres- 
ent program. 

No  statement  about  Mrs.  Bre- 
haut  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  her  unflagging  and 
indomitable  spirit  (even  though 
ill  health  dogged  her  all  through 
her  working  life),  her  devoted 
service  to  others,  her  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  innate  dig- 
nity of  every  human  being  who 
came  to  her : the  sick  and  the  well, 
the  humble  and  the  proud,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  No  one,  whether 
staff,  board  member,  or  client, 
who  sought  her  guidance  over 
left  her  without  feeling  that  guid- 
ance and  "inspiration"  had  been 
given. 


To  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
her  she  personified  in  her  frail 
being  a vitality  and  strength  of 
spiritual  leadership,  the  memory 
of  which  is  vivid  today.  Those 
who  did  not  know  her  personally 
still  benefit  daily  from  her  striv- 
ing for  new  standards  in  health 
work  for  nurses  and  her  vision 
of  new  goals  for  them,  not  attain- 
able in  her  day. 

Bessie  Le  Lacheur  Brehaut  lived 
her  belief  in  the  need  for  man's 
humanity  to  man  and  believed  in 
the  ideals  of  service  which  are 
synonymous  with  the  name  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  She  is  as- 
sured immortality,  indeed,  an  im- 
mortality which  derives  its  in- 
fluence from  that  living  force  for 
good  in  the  world  which  she  has 
left." 


STUDENTS  AND  ALUMNAE  BOTH  TO  BENEFIT  FROM 
MISS  McCRAE'S  GENEROSITY 

Both  student  nurses  and  alumnae  will  have  cause  to  remember 
Miss  McCrae's  generosity.  Miss  McCrae  realized  the  difficulty  with 
which  so  many  nurses  get,  not  only  their  basic  nursing  education,  but 
also  advanced  education  in  the  field  in  which  they  choose  to  specialize. 
She  realized  even  more  the  great  need  for  qualified  teachers  in  her  own 
school.  To  help  alleviate  this  need.  Miss  McCrae  left  S500  to  establish 
a Scholarship  Fund  for  graduate  nurses  who  will  seek  further  prepara- 
tion and  then  return  to  improve  the  teaching  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  The  Marion  Moir  West  Loan  Fund  for  student  nurses, 
established  in  memory  of  a member  of  the  Class  of  1889  by  her  family, 
was  the  recipient  of  $200.  The  Palmer-Davis  Library  received  $300. 
This  generosity  expresses  Miss  McCrae's  desire  to  help  her  school  in 
the  educational  program. 

* * * * 

In  December  a bazaar  will  be  held  by  the  alumnae  association 
to  swell  this  fund.  Meantime,  application  for  these  scholarship  funds 
can  be  made  to  Miss  Mary  Macdonald  (1931)  Chairman,  Scholarship 
Committee,  1203  Boylston  Street,  Boston  15.  You  will  be  hearing  more 
about  the  BAZAAR  later.  And,  will  you  lend  us  a hand  in  providing 
things  to  sell  and  in  whatever  capacity  you  are  most  expert  when  we 
call  on  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Miss  McCrae's  Daily  Prayer 


Let  me  now  go  forth,  O Lord  my  God,  to  the  work  of  another  day , 
still  surrounded  by  Thy  wonderful  loving  kindnesses,  still  pledged  to 
Thy  loyal  service,  still  standing  in  Thy  strength  and  not  my  own. 

Let  me  today  be  a Christian  not  only  in  words  but  also  in  deeds: 

Let  me  follow  bravely  in  the  footsteps  of  my  Master,  wherever  they 
may  lead: 

Let  me  be  hard  and  stern  with  myself: 

Let  there  be  no  self-pity  or  self-indulgence  in  my  life  today: 

Let  my  thinking  be  keen,  my  speech  frank  and  open,  and  my  action 
courageous  and  decisive. 

I would  pray,  O Lord,  not  only  for  my  self  but  for  all  the  household 
to  which  I belong,  for  all  my  friends  and  all  my  fellow  workers,  be- 
seeching Thee  to  include  them  all  in  Thy  fatherly  regard.  I pray  also — 

for  all  who  will  today  be  faced  by  any  great  decision: 

for  all  who  will  today  be  engaged  in  settling  affairs  of  moment  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  nations: 

for  all  who  are  moulding  public  opinion  in  our  time: 

for  all  who  write  what  other  people  read: 

for  all  who  are  holding  aloft  the  lamp  of  truth  in  a world  of  ignor- 
ance and  sin: 

for  all  whose  hands  are  worn  with  too  much  toil,  and  for  the  unem- 
ployed whose  hands  today  fall  idle. 

O Christ  my  Lord,  Who  for  my  sake  and  my  brethren's  didst  forgo 
all  earthly  comfort  and  fullness,  forbid  it  that  I should  ever  again  live 
unto  myself.  Amen. 
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THE  DIME  A YEAR  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged 


$591.20 


Received  since  January  27,  1948 

S.  Bell  Blodgett  (1898)  5.00 

Eunice  Smith  (1902)  5.00 

Dorothy  Tarbox  (1915)  3.30 

Alice  Barnard  Van  Arman  (1916)  5.00 

Kathleen  Parks  (1917)  3.00 

Eleanor  Mitchell  Murphy  (1918)  3.00 

Helen  R.  Lade  (1918)  3.00 

Pawnee  McCall  Rasmussen  (1918)  3.00 

Dorothy  Lester  Warren  (1918)  3.00 

Irma  Reeve  (1919)  3.00 

Barbara  Bennett  Zahner  (1920)  5.00 

Adaline  Chase  (1922)  3.00 

Nena  Ouellet  (1927)  2.10 

Marjorie  Lane  Russell  (1928)  25.00 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey  (1931)  2.00 

Carol  Hill  Craven  (1934)  1.40 

Josephine  Latakas  Kvaraceus  (1938)  2.00 

Mary  Gilmore  (1940)  1.00 


TOTAL  TO  APRIL  25,  1948  $669.00 


Make  your  checks  payable  to  Anne  Lyons  Twomey , Treas. 

Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR  since 

I graduated. 

Name Class 

Address  

City Zone  State  

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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ADVANCE  NOTICE  OF  BAZAAR 

TO  BENEFIT 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

TO  BE  HELD 

DECEMBER  3.  1948  • 2-10  P.  M. 

Donations  are  now  being  solicited  for  the  various  tables:  Fancy 
work,  handkerchiefs,  ( aprons,  toys,  baby  things,  white  elephant,  mis- 
cellaneous— or  what  would  YOU  like  to  contribute  . . . 

Send  your  donations  to: 

ALUMNAE  BAZAAR 
Walcott  House,  32  Fruit  St. 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

If  you  are  too  far  away  to  make  a donation  to  the  BAZAAR,  you 
mav  want  to  send  a contribution,  however  small,  to  the  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND. 

Here  is  my  contribution  of  $ to  the  SCHOLARSHIP 

FUND  for  the  M.G.H.  Alumnae. 

Name  Class  

Address  

Makes  checks  payable  to  Helen  D.  Shaw,  Chairman,  and  mail 
to  her  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $1.75  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  from  the  following : 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IT  IS  UP  TO  US  ! ! ! 

• • 

Those  of  us  who  were  able  to  be 
present  at  the  second  alumnae 
Home  Coming  and  the  75th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  had  an  opportunity  to 
glance  back  at  our  beginnings,  to 
evaluate  our  accomplishments 
and  to  make  speculations  about 
our  future.  It  is  evident  that  both 
our  individual  and  collective 
achievement  have  made  a contri- 
bution to  the  health  and  well  be- 
ing of  countless  people  in  our  own 
country  and  in  many  corners  of 
the  world.  But  are  we  going  to  sit 
back  and  relax  smugly  into  a su- 
perior attitude. 

Somewhere  I once  read  that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  not 
be  improved  upon,  no  business 
that  could  not  be  run  better,  no 
product  so  good  that  it  could  not 
be  made  better. 

We  have  a good  hospital;  we 
have  a good  school  of  nursing;  we 
are  good  nurses.  This  can  be  said 
of  many  of  our  countries'  hospit- 
als, schools  of  nursing  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  nurses. 

"What  then,"  you  ask,  "is  all 
the  sguawking  about?"  For  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  public,  the 
consumer  of  our  hospital  care  and 
nursing  service,  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  our  product. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  present  product  our- 
selves. Certainly  the  echo  of  the 
sentiments  of  nurses,  when  they 
get  together  bespeaks  a dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  state. 

But  these  echoes  tell  us,  also, 
that  the  nurses  are  getting  at  the 
core  of  the  problem.  They  are  not 
just  expressing  their  sentiments 
among  a few  intimates.  The  Bien- 
nial of  1948  proved  that  the  nurses 
are  hep  to  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it.  They  know  that  the  pow- 
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er  and  the  strength  required  to  get 
anything  done  will  come  only 
through  what  they  can  accomplish 
through  their  collective  strength, 
that  their  organizations  will  be 
only  as  good  as  each  nurse  in- 
dividually makes  it.  This  goes, 
also,  for  our  own  smaller  organi- 
zations and  our  own  alumnae  as- 
sociation. 


So  if  any  alumna  member  does 
not  think  that  her  alumnae  asso- 
ciation comes  up  to  her  expecta- 
tions, let  her  look  within  herself 
for,  at  least,  part  of  the  answer. 
It  is  up  to  us,  to  every  one  of  us, 
what  our  accomplishments  will  be 
during  the  next  few  years.  What 
will  they  say  about  us  when 
another  75  years  have  passed? 
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“ 7\  T A MEETING  of  the  Wom- 

/"A  an's  Education  Associa- 
tion, held  in  April  1873,  a 
Report  from  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittee was  read,  recommending, 
the  establishment  in  Boston  of  a. 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  and 
proposing  that  a committee  of  six 
ladies  and  six  gentlemen  should 
be  appointed  to  shape  and  organ- 
ize it."  There  was  in  April  1873 
no  school  of  nursing  operating  in 
the  United  States  under  the^  plan 
conceived  by  these  men  and  wom- 
en. Although  two  other  schools 
under  the  Nightingale  plan  were 
to  be  opened  that  year,  neither  one 
was  sufficiently  well  organized  to 
serve  as  a pattern  for  this  com- 
mittee. There  was  no  Curriculum 
Guide:  no  Essentials  of  a Good 
School  of  Nursing : there  were  no 
State  Board  requirements  to  show 
minimum  needs;  no  trained  nurses 
to  assist  with  the  plans;  no  text- 
books to  suggest  the  course  con- 
tent a trained  nurse  would  need  to 
know. 

The  philosophy  of  this  first  cur- 
riculum was  the  philosophy  of  the 


pioneer.  The  aim — the  develop- 
ment of  a new  career  for  women. 
Having  been  assured  that  the  M. 
G.H.  would  offer  the  opportunity 
to  care  for  patients,  the  committee 
sought  first,  a Superintendent  of 
Nurses  to  administer  the  plan,  sec- 
ond, a place  to  house  their  pupils, 
third,  a supply  of  applicants,  and 
last,  the  money  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  training  school.  To  be 
sure,  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  for  Mrs.  Billings,  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  selected 
to  observe  at  the  Bellevue  School 
after  it  was  opened  on  May  1st, 
and  the  house  at  45  McLean  Street 
had  to  be  remodeled  after  it  was 
rented,  but  the  visit  to  Bellevue 
and  the  remodeling  of  the  house 
were  essential  for  the  success  of 
the  plan,  so  delay  was  necessary. 

From  the  beginning,  the  purpose 
chosen  for  the  school  directed  the 
Committee's  course.  As  it  was 
constituted  for  "the  instruction  and 
training  of  nurses  for  sick"  the  cur- 
riculum was  in  essence  the  care 
of  the  patients.  For  teaching  fac- 
ilities the  wards  furnished  both 
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classrooms  and  laboratories.  The 
plan  of  instruction  was  the  care 
ordered  for  the  patients  on  the 
wards  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Untrained  head 
nurses  and  the  self  trained  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  comprised  the 
teaching  staff.  Records  tell  us  little 
of  the  details  of  the  teaching  or 
what  these  young  women  were 
asked  to  do.  But  the  history  of 
medical  science  in  general,  and 
the  medical  records  of  the  patients 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  the  1870's  indicate  the  type 
of  care  which  these  young  women 
must  have  given. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to 
determine  this  first  curriculum  con- 
tent would  be  to  eliminate  the 
current  practices  not  in  effect  in 
1873.  Let  us  subtract  in  our  imag- 
inations from  the  nurses'  treatment 
sheet  of  1948  all  procedures  relat- 
ing to  asepsis,  for  this  was  before 
Lister  had  demonstrated  its  value. 
Let  us  subtract  all  procedures  re- 
lated to  surgical  preparations  for** 
operation,  the  aseptic  care  of  in- 
struments and  supplies  used  for 
surgical  dressings  and  other  pro- 
cedures. Omit,  too,  the  medical 
aseptic  procedures  used  in  caring 
for  patients  v/ith  infectious  dis- 
eases. Subtract  the  transfusions 
as  now  given  on  the  ward,  and  the 
intravenous  infusions.  Omit  from 
the  list  of  nurses'  duties  all  prep- 
arations for  X-Ray  and  care  of  pa- 
tients having  X-Ray  therapy;  strike 
out  the  directions  for  special  care 
of  patients  recovering  from  gen- 
eral anesthetics,  delete  the  hypo- 
dermic and  the  intramuscular 
medications,  and  the  blood  pres- 
sures, the  apex  heart  beats,  even 
the  temperatures  taken  by  nurses. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
a glance  at  those  quiet  wards 
would  show  complete  absence  of 
respirators,  oxygen  tents,  oxygen 
masks,  penicillin  nebulizers,  elec- 


tric inhalations.  Nelson  suction, 
tidal  drainage,  oscillating  beds, 
orthopedic  bicycles,  incubators, 
and  fluid  balance  charts.  Consider, 
too,  the  difference  in  the  personnel. 
There  were  no  dietitians,  no  social 
workers,  no  occupational  thera- 
pists, no  physiotherapists.  Neither 
were  there  any  ward  maids,  ward  / 
helpers,  or  ward  secretaries. 
There  were  no  men  to  carry  ice 
or  bring  food  from  the  kitchen. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  re- 
mains for  the  curriculum  of  1873. 
There  will  be  the  ward  housekeep- 
ing. There  will  be  the  general 
care  of  patients,  feeding,  rubbing 
of  backs,  sponge  baths  for  com- 
fort and  fever  therapy,  ice  water 
applications  for  hemorrhage,  wat- 
er dressings  for  inflammation. 
Records  show  that  successive  ty- 
phoid patients  required  flaxseed 
poultices,  ginger  poultices,  mus- 
tard pastes,  turpentine  stupes,  hot 
flannel  fomentations,  onion  poul- 
tices, and  hot  flatirons.  They 
needed  special  mouth  care  for 
sordes,  blistering  cantharides  col- 
lodion and  leeches  for  trachoma. 
The  empyema  patient  was  given 
poultices,  tepid  sponges,  dry  cup- 
ping. For  an  inflamed  leg  cold 
packs  and  cool  soaks  were  or- 
dered. No  charts  seem  to  have 
been  kept,  beyond  the  doctors' 
progress  notes.  There  were  tra- 
cheotomy patients  to  be  watched, 
carbolic  gargles  to  be  given,  ab- 
dominal binders  to  be  applied,  and 
figure-of-eight  bandages  to  be  art- 
fully wound.  There  were  air 
rings,  rum  and  water  backrubs, 
and  tincture  of  myrrh  for  decub- 
itus ulcers.  Making  the  fracture 
bed  might  involve  a cradle,  a frac- 
ture box,  or  a ham-splint.  Sup- 
plies had  to  be  made,  bandages 
washed,  and  Potts  splints  padded. 
Patients  then,  as  now,  needed  as- 
sistance when  first  steps  were 
taken  on  crutches.  There  were 
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some  medicines  to  be  given.  Im- 
portant items  of  the  diet  to  be 
planned:  the  numerous  teas,  flax- 
seed, anise  seed,  sage,  balm, 
spearmint,  thoroughwort,  chomo- 
mile,  wormwood,  and  life-ever- 
lasting.  And  the  wheys  and  the 
gruels,  hot  and  cold,  were  ordered 
frequently.  There  were  paracen- 
teses with  which  to  assist,  and 
preparations  to  be  made  when  the 
doctor  was  to  incise  an  abcess. 

The  head  nurse,  doctor,  and 
even  patient,  no  doubt  in  turn, 
was  teacher.  There  was  little  va- 
riety to  ward  assignments.  A ty- 
pical experience  record  for  the 
pupil  reads  "medical  ward,  6 
months;  surgical  ward,  6 months; 
Head  Nurse,  second  year."  The 
students'  learning  needs  and  the 
patients'  care  needs  were  consid- 
ered one  and  the  same.  To  be 
sure  the  aim  of  the  School  could 
not  be  accomplished  unless  the 
Hospital  aim  were  accomplished 
too.  But  in  the  School  aim  were 
embodied  plans  to  prepare  grad- 
uates of  the  School  to  work  in 
other  institutions,  and  in  private 
duty,  and  in  the  Hospital  aim  were 
many  activities  which  a student 
did  not  need  to  learn  to  nurse  the 
patient  adequately,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  or  else- 
where. It  was  not  long  before  the 
Directors  of  the  School  realized 
that  the  two  plans  which  were 
evolving  impinged,  one  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  other,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  nursing  education 
and  nursing  service  mutually  de- 
limiting, as  well  as  mutually  de- 
pendent. 

Evidences  of  curriculum  expan- 
sion support  such  a conclusion. 
On  December  2,  1873,  one  month 
and  one  day  after  the  School 
opened,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  "thought  two  more  pupils 
should  be  engaged  in  readiness 
to  open  another  ward."  There  was 
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no  consideration  as  to  what  the 
type  of  ward,  or  what  experience 
the  pupils  would  secure.  In  terms 
of  nursing  service  the  pupils  were 
needed.  The  doctors  obviously 
felt  the  need  for  greater  know- 
ledge in  the  pupils  working  with 
their  patients  for  beginning  on 
April  7,  1874  lectures  were  given 
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to  the  pupils  every  Saturday  after- 
noon by  various  physicians.  On 
December  1,  1874  "a  thermometer 
was  also  desired  for  the  use  of 
nurses  in  taking  care  of  the  pa- 
tients," and  one  month  of  night 
watching  by  turns  was  added  to 
the  pupils  experience.  In  Janu- 
ary 1875  cooking  was  said  to  be 
much  needed  by  the  pupils,  and 
cooking  lessons  were  sought.  Re- 
ports from  graduates  showed  de- 
ficiencies in  preparation,  and  one 
farseeking  doctor,  finding  the 
graduates  of  the  school  unpre- 
pared, stated  that  lectures  were 
needed  on  "certain  subjects  not 
now  being  treated."  So  the  needs 
of  nursing  service  dictated  the 
teaching,  sometimes  adding 
breadth,  and  sometimes  without 
consideration  for  the  students'  ed- 
ucation or  welfare.  Sometimes 
fcurriculum  changes  were  built 
around  the  patients'  needs,  and 
the  doctors'  orders  and  interests. 
Even  the  pupils  who  felt  inade- 
guate  to  their  assignments  occa- 
sionally reguested  modifications. 
In  February  1874  it  is  reported 
that  "pupils  had  been  attentive  to 
instruction  and  had  done  their 
work  well  at  the  Eye  & Ear  In- 
firmary," that  in  May  1874  "one 
of  the  pupils  was  employed  as  an 
extra  assistant  at  the  Lying-In- 
Hospital,"  and  that  in  January 
1875  the  possibility  of  sending  pu- 
pils to  the  McLean  was  studied, 
considered  desirous,  but  un- 
practical at  the  time.  In  Decem- 
ber 1876  Dr.  Bigelow  took  pupils 
into  the  Operating  Room,  and  in 
1878  a lecture  was  given  on  the 
care  of  the  patient  with  skin  dis- 
eases, and  massage  was  added 
to  the  course.  To  be  sure,  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  there  were 
only  a few  lectures  given,  and 
only  occasionally  was  one  pupil 
sent  to  the  Lying-In,  but  patients 
outside  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 


eral Hospital  needed  Eye  and  Ear 
nursing,  maternity  nursing,  and 
mental  nursing,  and  at  the  M.G.H. 
more  variety  in  nursing  care  was 
expected.  So  this  new  curriculum, 
the  product  of  pioneers  was 
stretched  to  meet  the  scope  of  the 
service  demanded  from  this  new 
trained  nurse. 

When  the  Boston  Training 
School  was  transferred  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  in 
1896,  the  curriculum  indicates  that 
nursing  service  had  begun  to  feel 
the  influence  of  advances 
achieved  in  medicine  during  the 
last  years  of  the  19th  century.  In 
April  1889  one  lecture  on  insanity, 
and  one  on  bacteriology  were 
added  to  the  curriculum.  In  1891 
pupils  were  given  responsibility 
for  cleaning  and  sterilizing  instru- 
ments for  Saturday  operations.  In 
February  1896  the  first  pupil  was 
sent  to  assist  with  operations  on 
Saturday.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  Saturday's  patients 
were  so  favored,  or  Saturday's 
surgeons  were  so  venturesome  as 
to  admit  the  pupil.  However,  the 
venture  must  have  been  a success, 
for  in  1900  a graduate  nurse  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  surgical 
ampitheatre,  and  pupil  nurses  be- 
gan to  assist  regularly  at  opera- 
tions and  at  etherizing.  In  1901 
the  obstetrical  affiliation  was  es- 
tablished, and  a third  year  was 
added  to  the  course,  in  order  that 
special  subjects,  affiliations,  and 
administrative  assignments  might 
be  included.  Pupils  were  sent  to 
the  Children's  Hospital  for  pedi- 
atrics, to  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital 
to  learn  the  care  of  the  private 
patient,  the  trained  dietitian,  now 
a member  of  the  staff,  received 
two  pupil  nurses  for  instruction  in 
cookery,  and  two  pupils  were  as- 
signed to  District  Nursing  with  the 
Boston  Instructive  District  Nurses 
Association.  The  curriculum  was 
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no  longer  a matter  of  the  care  of 
patients  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  alone.  It  was  now 
a plan  for  instruction  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  other  institu- 
tions, or  in  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  years  before  all  of  these 
affiliations  were  added,  the  School 
had  taken  one  important  forward 
step.  Miss  Annabella  McCrae  had 
been  appointed  in  1895  as  full 
time  instructor  of  practical  nurs- 
ing procedures.  Those  of  the 
Alumnae  who  had  the  privilege  to 
learn  under  Miss  McCrae's  ex- 
pert tutelage,  know  well  that  there 
was  no  separation  in  Miss  Mc- 
Crae's mind  or  her  teaching  be- 
tween either  the  procedures  which 
she  taught,  or  the  guality  of  nurs- 
ing which  she  expected  in  the 
classroom,  and  the  service  the 
nurse  was  to  give  to  the  patient. 
Miss  McCrae's  outline  in  1910 
shows  the  new  procedures  which 
had  gradually  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  to  meet  the  new  trends 
in  patient  care.  Many  of  the  pro- 
cedures used  in  the  1870's  were 
still  employed,  such  as  stuping, 
flaxseed  poultices,  iodine  applica- 
tions, cupping,  cantharides,  and 
leeches.  The  croup  tent  and  the 
inhalations  appear;  benzoin, 
steam,  stramonium,  amylnitrite 
and  oxygen.  That  typhoid  fever 
was  a nursing  problem  is  evident 
from  the  emphasis  on  the  Slush 
bath,  the  typhoid  sponge  and  the 
enteric  precautions.  The  hot  air 
baths;  seepage;  the  packs,  hot, 
cold,  and  modified,  and  the  many 
nutritive  enemata  seemed  to  be  in 
common  use. 

Just  prior  to,  and  after,  the  first 
World  War  curriculum  changes 
appear  to  be  accelerated  as  were 
the  medical  changes  in  the  care 
of  the  patients.  In  1913  the  three 
months  course  at  McLean  was  of- 


fered. In  1915  the  students  were 
assigned  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary and  +o  the  X-Ray  Depart- 
ment. In  1918  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing affiliated  with  Simmons  Col- 
lege in  the  five  year  program  of- 
fered by  that  institution,  that 
nurses  might  have  opportunity  for 
a general  education  in  addition 
to  the  broad  professional  educa- 
tion in  nursing  which  would  en- 
able them  to  enter  any  one  of  the 
several  developing  fields  of  serv- 
ice, in  institutional  nursing,  public 
health  nursing,  and  nursing  edu- 
cation. During  this  period,  too, 
nursing  care  of  patients  ceases 
to  be  just  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
becomes  a service  to  both  sick 
and  well.  Preventive  medicine  re- 
quired nursing  service  just  as  truly 
as  curative  medicine,  and  it  was 
recognized  that  the  convalescent 
patient  needed  nursing  care  and 
instruction  to  assist  in  learning 
how  to  maintain  health  when  the 
recovery  was  finally  achieved. 

During  the  1930's  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  nursing  care  of  pa- 
tients has  shown  an  increasing 
trend  to  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  care.  A summary  of  the  activi- 
ties on  Ward  C and  D,  a waid 
for  29  patients,  in  one  day  in  De- 
cember 1935,  shows  10  patients 
with  intravenous  infusion,  4 with 
clyses,  4 with  transfusions,  6 with 
various  types  of  suction,  and  3 
with  oxygen  tents.  There  were  a 
total  of  80  irrigations  given,  60 
hypodermic  medications  adminis- 
tered and  17  fluid  balance  charts 
kept.  In  the  1920's  nurses  had 
been  taught  how  to  take  blood 
pressures  for  they  were  occasion- 
ally ordered.  In  the  1930's  the 
half  hour  and  15  minute  blood 
pressure  recording  was  a com- 
mon nursing  practice.  The  oxy- 
gen tent  and  the  respirator  in  the 
early  30's  were  entrusted  to  the 
graduate  nurse  only.  In  the  1940's 
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the  oxygen  tent  and  respirator 
form  a part  of  the  ward  equipment 
which  even  a first  year  student 
should  be  able  to  use  if  it  is  re- 
quired for  the  patient. 

Mention  was  made  that  in  1873 
the  hypodermic  syringe  was  not 
used  by  nurses.  Records  show  that 
23  years  later,  1896,  the  head 
nurse  was  asked  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  the  administration  of 
the  hypodermic  injections.  Rec- 
ords of  1935  show  concern  in  the 
Nursing  Service  over  the  amount 
of  time  absorbed  by  this  one  pro- 
cedure. In  fact  in  the  fall  of  1935 
for  the  period  studied  a daily 
average  of  165  hypodermic  injec- 
tions were  administered  in  the 
General  Hospital.  Perhaps  the  in- 
fluence of  this  procedure  in  nurs- 
ing care  is  best  measured  in  terms 
of  the  time  involved  on  the  wards 
where  most  of  these  injections 
were  given.  For  example,  on  the 
ward  when  60  hypodermic  inpec- 
tions  were  administered,  the  full 
time  of  1.5  nurses  was  consumed 
by  this  procedure  alone  on  that 
one  day.  Interestingly  enough  the 
medical  trend  to  antibiotics  has 
accentuated  this  type  of  treatment. 
The  intramuscular  injection  now 
administered  by  student  nurses  as 
well  as  by  graduate  nurses  is  a 
commonly  ordered  procedure.  In 
the  24  hour  period  of  a typical  day 
this  spring  454  hypodermic  injec- 
tions required  at  a minimum  the 
full  time  of  12.7  nurses,  and  1,162 
intramuscular  injections  requiring 
the  full  time  of  29.1  nurses  were 
given  in  the  Hospital  as  a whole. 
Together,  these  two  procedures 
consumed  the  full  time  of  41.8 
nurses,  almost  enough  nursing 
personnel  to  staff  three  37-bed 
floors  in  the  Baker  Memorial  on 
a pre-war  basis.  If  this  is  the  im- 
• pact  of  medical  science  on  nursing 
service,  you  may  well  imagine 
what  such  a change  has  made  in 


nursing  education.  How  can  a 
plan  be  made  which  will  teach 
young  students  how  to  individu- 
• alize  nursing  care,  when  so  large 
a portion  of  the  practical  experi- 
ence is  required  for  technical  pro- 
cedures? What  type  of  curriculum 
can  develop  in  an  immature  stu- 
dent the  ability  to  see  beyond  the 
technics,  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
patients'  needs,  to  give  her  the 
knowledge  which  will  enable  her 
to  recognize  the  significance  of 
these  needs? 

Nursing  service  today  as  in  the 
1870's  is  a combination  of  patient 
care  and  other  activities  neces- 
i sary  for  medical  education  and 
practice,  and  hospital  and  ward 
administration.  These  have  their 
effect  as  well  on  nursing  educa- 
tion. The  new  trends  in  medical 
care  from  the  easy  and  gradual 
convalescence  to  the  practice  of 
early  discharge  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced both  nursing  service  and 
nursing  education.  The  care  of 
the  post  operative  patient  as 
taught  to  the  student  nurse  of  the 
1920's  included  the  high  Fowler's 
position,  the  hip  sling,  the  many 
pillows  for  back  and  arm  support 
to  hold  the  patient  in  a comfort- 
able and  stationary  position.  Turn- 
ing was  a complicated  procedure, 
to  be  undertaken  only  when  gener- 
al care  was  necessitated.  When 
the  patient  improved  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  opportunity  first  to 
dangle,  then  to  sit  in  a chair,  and 
finally  to  walk.  The  student 
learned  to  observe  and  support 
the  patient  who  dangled,  to  lift 
the  patient  skillfully  from  bed  to 
elusive  wheelchair  and  finally  to 
assist  with  the  first  difficult  steps. 
The  student  in  the  1930's  learned 
the  importance  of  turning  the  post- 
operative patient  hourly  lest  he 
lie  too  long  in  one  position,  but 
comfort  of  position  was  still  up- 
permost in  the  teaching.  In  the 


1940's  gone  is  the  hip  sling,  gone 
the  many  pillows,  gone  we  might 
almost  say  the  enjoyment  of  a 
comfortable  position.  For  now  the 
student  nurse  must  learn  how  to 
combine  the  strategy  of  a diplo- 
mat, the  sternness  of  the  dictator, 
the  psychology  of  the  salesman 
to  convince  the  patient  5-6  hours 
after  operation  that  final  comfort 
and  wellbeing  lie  in  following  the 
doctor's  orders  which  read  "am- 
bulate this  evening." 

Early  ambulation  leads  often  to 
early  discharge.  Although  the  av- 
erage days  stay  for  patients  in 
the  Hospital  shows  little  change  in 
recent  years  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  admissions  shows  that 
many  patients  are  going  home 
after  only  a brief  hospital  stay. 
Convalescence  is  for  these  pa- 
tients a period  of  home  care,  re- 
quiring careful  explanation  and 
instruction  if  the  continuity  of  care 
between  the  hospital  and  the  home 
is  to  be  preserved  and  the  total 
care  made  effective.  And  so  again, 
what  is  good  for  the  patient  is 
good  for  nursing  education.  The 
student  must  become  in  her  small 
way  a participant  in  the  enlarging 
program  of  patient  care,  and  her 
instruction  must  make  this  par- 
ticipation possible. 

Psychosomatic  medicine,  recent 
developments  in  psychiatry  and 
geriatrics,  new  emphasis  in  child 
care  as  well  as  new  developments 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  all  have 
made  different  and  far  reaching 
demands  upon  the  nurse,  and  the 
plan  for  her  education.  That  her 
education  must  be  broad  there  can 
be  no  question.  That  she  may 
practice  as  a generalist,  her  prep- 
aration must  be  based  on  sound 
science  preparation,  which  will 
enable  her  to  adapt  the  principles 
of  one  area  of  learning  to  another  : 
the  principles  of  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing to  the  medical  patient,  the 
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principles  of  geriatrics  to  the  sur- 
gical patient : the  principles  of 
growth  and  development  to  the 
pediatric  patient. 

The  applicant  who  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  School  75  years 
ago  was  a mature  woman.  The 
average  age  of  the  first  class  of 
eight  applicants  entering  the 
School  on  November  1,  1873  was 
32  years.  Only  one  was  younger 
than  28.  These  women  had  judg- 
ment, mature  poise,  insight  and 
settled  purpose  developed  from 
living  among  the  people  of  their 
home  communities.  They  had 
lived  beyond  the  years  of  eager 
adolescence,  and  many  of  them 
had  learned  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  service  either 
to  family  or  employer.  Just  as  the 
care  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital 
furnished  their  curriculum  in  nurs- 
ing, so  home  and  community  life 
furnished  for  these  early  appli- 
cants the  courses  in  the  social 
sciences.  For  almost  50  years  of 
the  School's  history  this  situation 
pertained. 

The  average  age  of  the  students 
entering  the  School  of  Nursing  in 
1948  is  18.  In  contrast  to  her  pre- 
decessors the  student  today  is 
better  prepared  academically,  but 
often  untested,  unchallenged,  and 
ignorant  of  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  which  her  services 
must  of  necessity  entail.  That  she 
may  be  an  effective  worker,  this 
young  student  must  herself  learn 
how  to  live.  While  her  own  judg- 
ment is  developing  she  must  have 
guidance.  That  she  may  under- 
stand the  patients'  problems  and 
needs  she  must  have  personal  in- 
sight and  knowledge  of  people 
and  institutions  established  for  the 
social  welfare.  So  through  the 
past  5 years,  the  social  sciences 
have  been  added  to  compensate 
for  youth,  to  develop  quickly  what 
those  early  applicants  had  gained 
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in  years  of  living.  Just  as  the  stu- 
dent government  organization, 
one  of  the  first  formed  in  a school 
of  nursing  in  1918,  has  given  the 
student  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment in  the  difficult  art  of  self 
direction,  so  the  counseling  pro- 
gram of  1948  gives  the  student  op- 
portunity for  guidance  in  personal 
adjustments  to  life  and  her  pro- 
fession. 

The  contrast  of  the  curriculum  of 
1948  with  that  of  1873  or  1898  or 
even  1923  follows  step  by  step  the 
contrasting  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  health  care  which  medical  sci- 
ence has  made  possible  over  three 
quarters  of  a cenfury.  The  expand- 
ing educational  program  follows, 
too,  the  expanding  educational 
preparation  needed  for  practice 
and  leadership  in  such  a program; 
first,  the  full  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem of  education,  then,  a progres- 
sive modification  of  the  appren- 
ticeship plan,  and  finally,  in  1946 
the  achievement  of  an  articulated 
program  of  liberal  arts  and  nurs- 
ing education  with  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege. 

Those  who  can  now  see  the  re- 
sults of  the  plan  conceived  by 
the  six  ladies  and  six  gentlemen 
of  that  first  Training  School  Com- 
mittee can  also  see  its  soundness. 
The  nurse  of  1873  was  prepared 
for  the  work  which  was  to  face  her 
upon  graduation  from  the  School, 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  a restricted 
field  of  medical  science.  The  nurse 
of  1948  must  be  prepared  for  work 
in  a field  with  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  new  developments.  Her 
nursing  service  will  be  given  to 
the  citizens  of  a world  community, 
sick  and  well,  wherever  they  may 
need  the  nurses'  care. 


LOYAL  MGH  FRIEND  FOR 
NEARLY  53  YEARS 

As  I waited  in  the  Thayer  to  see 
Miss  Brown,  the  superintendent, 
on  September  12,  1895,  Miss  An- 
nabelle  McCrae  was  the  first  nurse 
to  speak  to  me.  And  from  that 
day  Miss  McCrae  has  been  my 
most  loyal  M.G.H.  friend.  She 
was  never  too  busy,  never  too 
tired  to  visit  with  me,  always  so 
interested  in  hearing  about  where 
I had  been,  what  I was  doing,  or 
where  I was  going.  She  was  al- 
ways my  confidential  advisor. 
Sometimes  she  was  critical,  but 
this  criticism  was  always  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

Once,  after  a visit  to  her  class 
demonstration,  I said,  "Miss  Mc- 
Crae, if  I had  had  that  kind  of 
early  instruction,  I might,  possibly, 
have  made  a better  nurse." 

"You're  all  right  as  you  are," 
was  Miss  McCrae's  reply.  Her 
kind  and  generous  heart  is  shown, 
in  no  small  way,  by  this  remark. 

Miss  McCrae's  loyalty  to  the 
nursing  profession,  her  personal 
interest  in  the  development  of  high- 
er standards  for  nurses,  her  un- 
selfish attitude  toward  life,  her 
modesty,  patience  and  human  un- 
derstanding, all  these  combined 
with  her  "Scottish  sense  of  humor," 
made  her  the  beloved  teacher  that 
every  pupil  of  hers  will  long  re- 
member; as  will  many  graduates 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  her  and  count  her  as  their 
friend. 

— Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth 

(1897) 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  editors  regret  that  by 
some  oversight  this  item  was  omitted  from 
the  June  issue  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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The  Contribution  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
to  the  Development  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

By  NATHANIEL  W.  FAXON,  M.D. 

"And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone : I will  make  him  an  helpmeet  for  him. 

And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field  . . . but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
helpmeet  for  him. 

And  the  Lord  God  caused  a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam 
and  he  slept: 

And  He  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof. 

And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man  made 
He  a woman  and  brought  her  unto  man." 

Eve  thus  became  Adam's  helpmeet. 


As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now  and  ever  shalt  be,  wo- 
man is  man's  helpmeet. 
Whatever  man  may  begin,  be  it 
in  peace  or  war,  sooner  or  later 
woman  enters  as  his  helpmeet. 

So  it  is  with  hospitals.  From 
small  beginnings  woman's  place 
in  hospitals  has  grown  until  now 
woman  outnumbers  man. 

Of  course  there  always  have 
been  women  connected  with  this 
hospital  and  the  contribution  of 
nurses  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  represents  only  a 
part,  albeit  a most  important  part 
of  the  contribution  of  women  to 
this  institution. 

Although  men  had  founded  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
it  would  seem  that  man  began  to 
recognize  his  shortcomings  be- 
cause in  the  Trustees'  records  of 
March  19,  1869  appears  this  item: 
"Voted:  That  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing female  visitors 
to  the  female  wards  of 
the  hospital  be  referred 
to  Messrs.  Dwight,  Eli- 
ot and  Beebe  for  con- 
sideration and  report." 


In  part  their  report  as  a commit- 
tee was  as  follows:  "That  they  are 
in  favor  of  appointment  of  such  vis- 
itors" although  "They  agree  that 
it  is  an  experiment."  The  report 
continues,  "We  are  able  to  think 
of  no  objections  to  the  plan  except 
that  the  Hospital  is  very  well  man- 
aged as  it  is  and  that  it  is  unwise 
to  disturb  what  is  satisfactory.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that,  although  the 
Hospital  is  probably  about  as  well 
managed  as  men  can  manage  it, 
it  may  be  found  that  with  the  help 
of  judicious  women  it  may  be  bet- 
ter. In  conclusion  your  Committee 
think  that  the  appointment  of  lady 
visitors  would  advance  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Hospital  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  tried." 

And  so  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee was  established. 

I cannot  but  believe  that  this 
liberal  minded  attitude  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Hospital  at  that  period, 
and  the  success  of  the  Ladies' 
Visiting  Committee  during  the  fol- 
lowing four  years,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  acceptance  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  offer  of  the 
Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses 
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in  1873  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  nurses  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Training 
School  there  were  many  instances 
of  devoted  women  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  patients  in 
the  hospital.  The  Trustees'  rec- 
ords show  that  a number  of  such 
women  were  pensioned  in  their 
old  age  and  that  votes  of  apprec- 
iation were  passed  concerning 
them.  That  the  staff  was  very  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices is  also  shown  by  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  proposed  Train- 
ing School.  There  had  been  no 
"dark  ages'.'  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  when  the  neg- 
lect of  patients  was  such  as  to 
produce  a public  scandal  and  so 
when  it  was  proposed  to  replace 
these  tried  and  trusted,  though  un- 
trained nurses,  with  students  in  a 
Training  School  the  Staff  were  op- 
posed to  any  change.  But  the 
Trustees  thought  otherwise  and  the 
School  was  opened  on  November 
1,  1873.  It  continued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Boston  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  an  independent 
organization,  from  1873  to  1896 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Trustees  that  ''The  best  interests 
of  the  Hospital  will  be  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  a closer 
relation  between  the  School  and 
it,  and  that  this  can  be  best  ac- 
complished by  placing  the  School 
under  the  management  of  the 
Hospital  Trustees " and  Direc- 

tors of  the  School  concurring,  the 
transfer  was  made  on  January  1, 
1896.  Since  then  it  has  continued, 
first  as  the  M.G.H.  Training  School 
for  Nurses  but  since  1940  desig- 
nated as  the  M.G.H.  School  of 
Nursing. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  in- 
dulge in  this  preliminary  intro- 


duction before  attempting  to  con- 
sider what  contributions  the 
School  of  Nursing  has  made  to  the 
development  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

Doctors  and  nurses  can  practice 
their  humanitarian  professions 
without  the  hospital  but,  conver- 
sely, no  hospital  can  operate 
without  doctors  and  nurses.  In 
return  the  hospital  offers  manifest 
advantages,  conveniences  and 
facilities  to  both  doctor  and  nurse 
and  enhances  their  individual 
contributions.  It  provides  the  lev- 
erage by  which  they  can  move 
the  medical  world  and  increas- 
ingly alleviate  and  cure  sickness. 

Schools  of  Nursing  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years  have 
played  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  advancing  the  efficiency 
and  application  of  medical  discov- 
eries and  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  hospital.  The  M.G.H. 
School  of  Nursing  has  been  out- 
standing in  this  respect.  It  has 
graduated  more  nurses  than  any 
other  school.  Its  alumnae  have 
held  positions  as  superintendents 
of  many  hospitals,  directors  of  and 
teachers  in  many  nursing  schools. 
y Two  of  its  alumnae  founded  and 
established  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing.  One  could  go  on  in- 
terminably reciting  the  accomp- 
lishments and  deeds  of  M.G.H. 
graduates. 

But  today  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  what  the  School  has 
contributed  to  the  deveopment  of 
this  hospital.  Probably  the  most 
important  contribution  is  a social 
economic  one.  The  establishment 
of  the  School  as  an  educational 
institution  raised  the  position  of 
women  caring  who  were  caring  for 
the  sick  from  that  of  a menial  task, 
and  through  advancing  and  ex- 
panding methods  of  education,  es- 
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tablished  it  as  a profession.  This 
attracted  to  the  School  the  large 
number  of  young  women  with  ad- 
equate educational  background 
who  through  their  services  as  stu- 
dent nurses  were  able  to  meet  the 
continually  expanding  needs  of 
the  hospital.  Graduates  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  M.G.H.  and  other 
hospitals  as  rapidly  as  produced 
and  used  to  direct  student  nurses 
on  the  wards  and  soon  to  form  the 
faculty  of  this  and  other  schools. 

During  these  seventy-five  years 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital has  grown  from  a hospital 
caring  for  a daily  average  of  250 
patients  in  1873  to  one  caring  for 
an  average  of  730  patients  in  1947. 
This  same  period  saw  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  in  the  United  Sta- 
tes grow  from  aproximately  28,000 
(1873)  to  1,468,714  (1947).  To  pro- 
vide the  nursing  care  for  patients 
in  this  mushroom  growth  of  hos- 
pitals it  was  necessary  to  have 
schools  which  could  give  ade- 
guate  training  and  at  the  same 
time  attract  a sufficient  student 
body  to  carry  on  a large  part  of 
the  nursing.  It  was  almost  like 
lifting  oneself  by  ones  bootstraps, 
by.t  it  was  done. 

Furthermore,  the  existence  of  the 
School  with  good  educational  and 
teaching  standards  has  made  a 
stabilizing  influence  and  has 
helped  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  patient  care  in  the  M.G.H.  dur- 
ing times  of  stress,  whether  from 
financial  or  from  personnel  short- 
ages. 

As  medical  science  has  progres- 
sed diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
procedures  have  become  more 
complicated  and  without  an  alert 
school  faculty  nursing  would  not 
and  could  not  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  rapid  advances  of  technics 
reguired  by  modern  medical  and 


hospital  procedure. 

The  nurse  has  always,  in  the 
hospital  and  in  the  home,  acted 
as  the  doctor's  co-worker,  carrying 
out  his  orders  at  the  bedside,  as- 
sisting at  the  operating  table,  in 
the  laboratory  and  elsewhere,  re- 
lieving him  of  time-consuming  *. 
duties,  acting  as  his  eyes  and  ears 
while  absent,  and  assisting  with 
her  observations.  As  nursing  edu- 
cation advanced  so  did  the  nurse's 
capabilities  and  doctors  placed 
more  and  greater  medical  respon- 
sibilities upon  the  nurse,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  generally  accep- 
ted nursing  care.  The  recording  of 
necessary  data  of  T.P.  and  R.,  the 
administration  of  medicines,  firs^ 
by  mouth,  and  now  subcutaneous- 
ly, intravenously  and  intramuscu- 
larly; the  setting  up  and  operation 
of  various  methods  of  suction  and 
decompression  and  of  oxygen 
tents,  the  operation  of  respirators, 
to  mention  only  a few  represent 
the  expansion  of  nursing  technics 
and  responsibilities.  There  is  now 
much  more  to  nursing  than  mak- 
ing a bed  or  soothing  the  fevered 
brow. 

The  School  has  played  its  part 
along  with  the  Nursing  Service  in 
helping  to  integrate  the  complica- 
ted structure  of  the  modern  hos- 
pital as  a go-between,  as  it  were, 
for  laboratories,  social  service,  di- 
etary, physical  and  occupational 
therapy,  and  other  departments. 
Confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  a job  done  the  nurse  has 
always  taken  the  stand  of  meet- 
ing the  need  and  doing  the  job 
first  and  then  finding  out  whether 
it  was  her  job  or  whether  it  could 
be  done  better  by  someone  else. 
Thus  she  has  performed  at  vari- 
ous periods  in  the  development  of 
the  hospital  services  that  are  now 
carried  by  ward  and  clinical  sec- 
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retaries,  social  workers,  physical 
therapists,  ward  maids,  dietitians, 
and  dietary  maids. 

Because  of  the  School  nurses  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, both  graduate  and  student, 
have  always  had  a lively  interest 
in  research  and  through  this  in- 
terest have  been  of  great  help  in 
carrying  forward  the  varied  and 
continuous  investigative  studies 
that  are  constantly  a part  of  this 
hospital.  But  for  the  meticulous 
care  of  nurses  not  only  in  Ward-4 
(our  Research  Ward)  but  on  the 
general  wards  as  well,  much  of 
this  research  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  experience  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  instructors,  supervisors 
and  others,  has  been  of  inestim- 
able value  in  the  planning  of  the 
George  Robert  White  Building, 
the  Vincent  Wards  and  the  Burn- 
ham Memorial  Wards  for  Child- 
ren. They  have  helped  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Surgical  Supply 
Room,  the  Operating  Floor.  They 
bring  to  hospital  planning  a prac- 
tical viewpoint  based  on  experi- 
ence, too  often  overlooked  by 
architects  and  I must  admit,  .by 
hospital  directors. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Nursing 
School  has  through  all  these  years 
made  a tremendous  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  In  1930  Dr. 
Washburn  had  a careful  study 
made  by  the  accounting  firm  of 
Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis.  This 
showed  that  the  annual  saving  to 
the  M.G.H.  through  the  utilization 
of  the  services  of  student  nurses 
under  the  directing  and  teaching 
groups  of  graduates,  as  compared 
to  the  employment  of  an  all  grad- 
uate staff  (75%  of  graduate  and 
student  group),  amounted  to  about 
$137,000  per  year.  This  should  not 


be  set  down  as  a rapacious  act 
of  the  hospital  because  by  con- 
ducting its  School  of  Nursing  it 
was  fulfilling  a responsibility  to 
the  community  by  supplying  nur- 
ses, not  only  for  its  own  needs  but 
for  other  hospitals,  for  industry,  for 
public  health,  and  for  private 
homes.  Moreover,  it  was  pioneer- 
ing, experimental  work. 

As  the  years  have  rolled  by  the 
demand  for  better  educated  nur- 
ses, competent  to  perform  the  more 
complicated  nursing  procedures 
required  by  doctors  today,  trained 
to  direct  not  only  student  nurses 
but  also  the  growing  number  of 
auxiliary  helpers,  such  as  licen- 
sed attendants,  orderlies,  hospital 
aides,  and  ward  helpers,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors. Better  living  quarters,  with 
recreational  facilities,  with  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  we  are  still  im- 
perfectly provided,  and  shorter 
hours  of  student  service  on  the 
wards,  have  all  increased  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Nursing  School  so 
that  now  the  financial  advantage 
to  the  hospital  is  much  less.  Slow- 
ly the  difference  between  the  val- 
ue of  student  services  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  expense  of  the  School 
diminishes  and  I predict  that  soon 
they  will  be  approximately  equal. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  hos- 
pital cannot  support  a school  be- 
yond this  point  of  equalization. 
Thereafter  it  becomes  an  educa- 
tional responsibility  of  the  whole 
community. 

To  sum  up,  the  first  and  fore- 
most contribution  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  during  its  seventy- 
five  years  has  been  the  providing 
of  the  increasing  number  of  nurses 
necessary  to  operate  the  hospital. 
The  graduates  and  under-gradu- 
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ates  of  its  own  School  have  made 
possible  the  M.  G.  H.  as  it  exists 
today.  The  modern  hospital  with- 
out the  modern  nurse  is  unthink- 
able, and  I trust  there  will  always 
be  an  M.G.H.  School  of  Nursing. 

.Teaching  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  this  hospital  since  its  foun- 
dation; a function  which  has  ex- 
panded from  the  casual  teaching 
of  a few  medical  students  in  1821 
to  a material  contribution  to  the 
educational  structure  of  the  com- 
munity, embracing  many  fields. 
Of  these  the  teaching  of  doctors 
and  nurses,  both  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  students  and  their  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  commun- 
ity, places  a real  responsibility  on 
the  hospital.  So  far  the  M.G.H.  I 
believe,  has  met  these  responsibil- 
ities. May  it  ever  continue. 

Coexistent  with  the  development 
of  the  School  and  its  contribution 
in  terms  of  personnel,  has  been 
the  financial  assistance  rendered 
to  the  HospitaTln  terms  of  student 
service.  This  situation  is  rapidly 
adjusting  itself  and  shortly  will,  I 
believe,  reach  a fair  balance 
where  the  expenses  of  the  School 
and  the  value  of  services  rendered 
will  be  equal. 

That  the  high  standards  set  by 
School,  plus  the  enthusiasm  and 
youthful  vitality  of  the  student 
body,  lias  produced  better  care  of 
patients  is  almost  axiomatic.  The 
successful  assumption  of  many 
quasi  medical  procedures  which 
doctors  have  gradually  added  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  nurse 
have  not  only  made  her  an  in- 
creasingly important  medical  as- 
sistant but  have  released  to  the 
doctor  time  for  more  important 
duties. 


The  willingness  to  do,  to  mini- 
ster to  the  needs  of  the  patient, 
even  to  the  whims  of  the  doctor 
or  the  regulation  of  the  admini- 
stration have  made  the  nurse  and 
the  Nursing  School  an  important 
integrating  influence  within  the 
hospital. 

Outside  of  the  M.G.H.  graduates 
of  this  school  have  literally  gone 
all  over  the  world.  They  have 
filled  the  highest  positions  or,  if 
the  need  arose,  the  lowest  posi- 
tions in  the  service  of  humanity 
and  in  a manner  that  has  done 
credit  to  them  personally  and 
which  has  reflected  honor  and 
glory  upon  the  School.  An  insti- 
tution such  as  the  M.G.H.  is  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  many  per- 
sonalities and  the  glory  of  the 
Nursing  School  is  due  to  the  per- 
sonalities of  those  who  have  guid- 
ed it  during  these  past  seventy- 
five  years. 

Credit  goes  to  that  brave  group 
of  women  who  first  conceived  and 
started  and  guided  it  during  its 
formative  years,  but  mostly  to 
thos  e who  "are  -superintendents 
and  teachers  bore  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  by  day  oper- 
ation. 

Beginning  with  Linda  Richards 
this  School  has  been  blessed  with 
a continuing  succession  of  able 
leaders  such  as  Anna  Maxwell, 
Maria  Brown,  Pauline  Do  liver,  Sa- 
ra Parsons,  Helen  Wood,  Sally 
Johnson,  and  now  Rnth  Slepoer: 
teachers  such  as  Annabella  Mc- 
Crae,  Nellie  Hawkinson,  Margaret 
Dieter, Martha  Ruth  •*  Smith  and 
Minnie  Poe.  / 

They  have  made  the  M.G.H. 
School  of  Nursing  what  it  is. 


"We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel 
What  Workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
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What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a forge  and  what  a heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Sail  on  nor  fear  to  breast  Ahe  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers , our  tears. 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 


Address  given  af  75th  Anniversary  School  of  Nursing,  June  1 1,  1948. 


VOTE  OF  THANKS 

A large  vote  of  thanks  is  in  order 
to  the  Class  of  1935,  the  last  class 
taught  by  Miss  McCrae,  for  there 
efforts  during  the  Home  Coming. 
Members  of  this  class  acted  as 
hostesses  and  were  identified  by 
little  M.G.H.  dolls  that  each  wore 
on  her  lapel — or  where  the  lapel 
is  supposed  to  be.  Sunny  Hack- 
man  Thompson  made  all  the  dolls 
which  numbered  more  than  this 
reporter  was  able  to  count.  These 
dolls  are  really  novel  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  were  made  from  not 
much  more  than  a pipe  cleaner 
and  a lisle  stocking — a tribute  to 
Miss  McCrae's,  "Improvise!" 

Elizabeth  Thompson  Lindsey 
was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  did  this  yeoman  service  in 
hospitality.  Thirteen  of  her  class- 
mates answered  her  call  and 
pitched  in  to  make  a success  of 
everything  that  came  anywhere 
near  the  hospitality  category.  I 
am  not  absolutely  sure  if  all  her 
lieutenants  were  on  the  fruit  cut- 
ting squad,  but  this  was  one  of 
the  big  jobs  that  went  on  behind 
the  scenes  to  make  the  Saturday 
luncheon  a success.  Marie  Britt 


just  back  from  Japan  with  the  ANC 
came  a long  distance  to  join  the 
squad. 

But  the  fruit  cutting  was  only 
part  of  what  1935  accomplished. 
They  also  had  charge  of  the  tea 
and  I lost  track  of  the  number  of 
acres  of  bread  that  they  buttered 
for  sandwiches  for  the  Sunday  tea 
that  I heard  many  say  was  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most  successful 
that  this  roving  reporter  has  ever 
sipped  at. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  go  into 
all  the  details  of  all  the  things  that 
everyone  did.  Here  is  the  list  of 
the  members  of  1935  to  whom  we 
are  indebted: 

Elizabeth  Thompson,  Lindsey, 
Chairman 

Selma  Hinds  Binding 
Beth  Rolfe  Oldeman 
Frances  Foley  Bryer 
Beccy  Fletcher  Warley 
Jessie  Stewart 
Marie  Britt 
Barbara  Phillips 
Rose  McDonald  Foley 
Kay  Mahoney  Monahan 
Eleanor  Bull  Stahlbrand 
Flo  Barrett  Ogden 
Marion  McLellan  Orchard 
Sunny  Hackman  Thompson 
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SOCIETY'S  CHALLENGE  TO  NURSING 


Commencement  Address  by  NELLIE  X.  HAWKINSON 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  1 1,  1948 


It  is  a great  pleasure  to  come 
back  to  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  I am  highly  hon- 
ored to  be  invited  to  participate 
in  this  seventy  - fifth  anniversary 
celebration.  I have  real  pride  in 
claiming  kinship  with  the  M.G.H. 
family,  having  spent  three  years 
as  an  instructor  in  your  school, 
working  under  the  able  and  stim- 
ulating leadership  of  Miss  Helen 
Wood  and  Sally  Johnson.  It  was 
with  some  feeling  of  trepidation 
that  I first  came  to  the  M.G.H. , 
knowing  that  I would  be  the  only 
non-M.G.H.  graduate  on  the  facul- 
ty, but  that  feeling  was  soon  dis- 


pelled by  the  friendly  atmosphere 
which  existed  and  by  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  cooperation 
shown  by  all  with  whom  I had  any 
contact.  I was  soon  accepted  as 
a member  of  the  official  family 
and  that  feeling  of  kinship  has 
continued  to  exist  in  part  because 
of  the  happy  memories  which  I 
have  of  the  years  spent  here  and 
also  because  of  the  close  associ- 
ation I have  had  with  Miss  John- 
son, Miss  Wood,  Miss  Sleeper  and 
others  in  your  organization  during 
the  past  twenty-five  or  more  years. 
And  so,  although  not  a graduate 
of  your  school,  I nevertheless  feel 
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as  one  of  you  and  am  extremely 
happy  to  have  been  invited  to 
this  important  occasion  — which 
marks  a significant  milestone  in 
the  history  of  your  school. 

In  addressing  you  this  afternoon 
may  I first  offer  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  in  whose  honor 
we  are  meeting,  and  welcome  you 
to  comradeship  in  the  profession 
of  nursing.  I am  sure  that  on  this 
75th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  your  school,  which  is  also  the 
occasion  of  your  graduation,  you 
are  experiencing  a deep  sense  of 
pride  in  the  splendid  heritage 
which  is  yours  and  in  the  outstand- 
ing service  which  this  school  has 
rendered  in  the  fields  of  nursing 
and  nursing  education.  It  is  a sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  history  of 
your  school  is  not  merely  the  his- 
tory of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School  for  Nursing.  It  is 
also  a record  of  the  movement 
directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  care  of  the  sick  through  the 
estblishment  of  sound  educational 
standards  for  the  preparation  of 
nurses.  Organized  in  1873  as  one 
of  the  pioneer  schools  its  work 
covers  the  entire  span  of  the  de- 
velopment of  nursing  education  in 
this  country,  which  it  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  through  the  vi- 
sion, faith,  and  efforts  of  those  who 
have  guided  and  participated  in 
its  activities. 

This  school  has  indeed  a record 
of  great  accomplishment  which  it 
has  achieved  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  such  outstanding  women 
as  Linda  Richards,  Anna  Maxwell, 
Maria  Brown,  Pauline  Doliver,  Sa- 
ra Parsons,  Helen  Wood,  and  Sal- 
ly Johnson  It  has  been  favored 
also  in  having  over  the  years  the 
interest,  understanding,  and  sup- 
port of  the  lay  public  as  repre- 


sented on  the  Nursing  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
of  the  medical  staff  and  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  hospital  — 
notably  Dr.  Washburn  and  .Dr 
Faxon. 

Due  to  the  many  progressive 
steps  which  this  school  has  taken, 
it  has  established  a position  of  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  field  of 
nursing  education  and  has  made 
a notable  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nursing  profession. 

You  of  the  graduating  class 
have  a rich  heritage,  one  in  which 
you  may  have  just  pride.  How- 
ever, unusual  privileges  or  oppor- 
tunities call  for  the  acceptance  of 
greater  responsibilities.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  times  such  as 
these  when  many  momentous 
changes  are  taking  place  which 
are  profoundly  affecting  nursing. 
The  health  and  nursing  needs  of 
modern  society  present  a tremen- 
dous challenge  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession and  it  is  up  to  us  as  nurses 
to  accept  the  challenge.  It  is  con- 
cerning this  responsibility  that  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  this 
afternoon. 

One  of  the  truly  important  de- 
velopments of  the  past  decade  is 
society's  increased  interest  in  mat- 
ters of  health.  This  interest  has 
given  rise  to  greater  emphasis  on 
health  education  and  the  preven- 
tive aspects  of  illness.  It  has 
markedly  increased  participation 
in  hospital  and  medical  care  insur- 
ance plans.  It  has  brought  about 
federal  support  for  health  projects 
through  such  legislation  as  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  more 
recent  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  and  Mental  Health 
Act.  It  has  led  to  extensive  group 
planning  for  health  on  national, 
state,  and  local  levels.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Assembly  recently 
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held  in  Washington  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  such  group  planning.  Here, 
representatives  of  the  medical  and 
nursing  professions,  local  and  na- 
tional voluntary  and  public  health 
agencies,  foundations,  industry, 
labor  and  the  citizenry  met  in  a 
gigantic  round-table  conference  to 
share  their  views  on  the  problems 
of  health,  which,  in  addressing 
them.  President  Truman  termed 
"second  in  importance  only  to 
world  peace."  The  proposal  for  a 
fifth  annual  conference  on  child- 
ren in  1950  is  another  illustration 
of  group  planning  and  reflects  the 
nation's  concern  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  its  children.  There  is 
also  group  planning  for  world 
health.  The  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, whose  main  objective  is 
"the  attainment  by  all  peoples  of 
the  highest  possible  level  of 
health,,"  is  now  a functioning  org- 
anization, the  constitution  having 
been  ratified  by  the  necessary 
twenty-six  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  social  change 
and  scientific  progress,  society's 
health  problems  have  changed 
markedly.  Great  advances  in 
medical  and  surgical  care  have 
prevented  death  and  produced  an 
aging  population  subject  to  cer- 
tain diseases  associated  with  the 
degenerative  process  of  middle 
life.  Thus  the  guestion  of  chronic 
diseases  is  assuming  great  impor- 
tance in  community  health  creat- 
ing new  needs  and  problems  to 
be  met. 

The  "wonder  drugs"  — penicil- 
lin and  sulfa  — are  having  a pro- 
found effect  on  the  health  of  the 
public,  shortening  the  duration  of 
many  illnesses,  lessening  the  oc- 
currence of  serious  sequelae  and 
preventing  certain  types  of  dis- 
eases. More  attention  is  being 


given  to  the  need  for  early  diag- 
nosis in  the  case  of  cancer,  to  the 
preventive  aspects  of  cardiac  dis- 
eases and  to  mental  hygiene  and 
the  psychosomatic  aspects  of  all 
illnes.  "Demand  feeding"  and 
"rooming-in,"  new  term  in  the 
field  of  obstetrics,  represent  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance in  child  development  of  re- 
lationships between  mother  and 
child.  Likewise  in  the  field  of  ped- 
iatrics there  is  a greater  aware- 
ness of  what  child  health  needs 
are  and  of  how  these  can  best  be 
met. 

In  the  hospital  field  momentous 
changes  are  occurring  also.  There 
is  a growing  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  extending  the  functions  of 
hospitals  to  include  these  of  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion  and 
of  more  closely  coordinating  their 
activities  with  those  of  public 
health  agencies  in  the  community. 

These,  then,  are  a few  of  the 
many  changes  taking  place  which 
are  influencing  society's  health 
needs.  It  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  nursing  must  consider 
its  responsibilities.  The  task  in 
meeting  these  responsibilities,  as 
I see  it,  has  two  major  aspects  — 
one  that  of  providing  the  number 
of  workers  required  and  the  other 
that  of  providing  for  these  workers 
the  kind  of  education  needed. 

On  the  basis  of  statistical  data 
available  there  is  no  large  possi- 
bility that  we  can  hope  to  meet 
the  nursing  needs  of  the  nation 
through  the  use  of  graduate  nur- 
ses alone.  This  need,  as  estimated 
by  the  Women's  Bureau.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  will  reach  550, 
000  by  1960,  or  approximately  200, 
000  more  than  are  in  active  service 
today.  To  meet  this  need  45,000 
nurses  would  have  to  be  gradua- 
ted annually,  a much  higher  rate 
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than  is  probably  possible. 

What  then,  is  the  answer  to  this 
problem  of  quantity?  One  answer 
which  already  has  been  given  by 
nursing,  and  which  has,  in  gen- 
eral, been  accepted  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  by  hospital  admin- 
istrators and  the  public  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  auxiliary  workers 
to  provide  for  the  more  econom- 
ical use  of  professional  nurses. 
This  is  not  a new  practice  — this 
type  of  worker  has  been  used  fair- 
ly extensively  in  hospital  nursing 
services  and  in  homes  in  the  com- 
munity for  a number  of  years.  As 
early  as  1923  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Nursing 
Education  went  on  record  as  be- 
lieving that  "two  types  of  nursing 
service  are  desirable."  The  idea 
of  using  two  types  of  workers  has 
gained  fairly  wide  acceptance,  but 
the  task  which  confronts  nursing 
today  is  to  analyze  the  total  job 
of  nursing  and  on  the  basis  of 
such  an  analysis  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  responsibilities 
of  the  so-called  professional  nurse 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  on  the 
other  hand  can  be  safely  assigned 
to  another  type  of  worker.  An- 
other aspect  of  the  problem  which 
needs  study  also  is  how  the  ser- 
vices of  these  different  types  of 
workers  can  best  be  integrated  for 
satisfactory  patient  care.  Only 
through  such  a careful  analysis  of 
what  the  job  of  nursing  consists 
and  how  the  services  of  various 
types  of  workers  can  best  be  used 
will  it  be  possible  to  plan  soundly 
for  the  future  both  in  terms  of 
numbers  needed  and  preparation 
required.  The  task  is  not  an  easy 
one  but  nursing  need  not  under- 
take it  alone.  Other  groups  con- 
cerned with  health  are  already 
lending  their  assistance. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has 


made  an  analysis  of  the  job  of 
practical  nursing  with  a view  to 
developing  a curriculum  for  the 
preparation  of  this  type  of  worker. 
A recently  organized  conference 
group  with  representation  from 
medicine,  and  the  field  of  hospital 
administration,  which  is  giving  its 
attention  to  some  of  the  problems 
related  to  patient  care  has  shown 
active  interest  in  having  a func- 
tional analysis  made  of  the  task 
of  nursing  recognizing  that  this  is 
an  essential  first  step  in  securing 
answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
involved  in  meeting  society's 
needs  for  nursing  care.  Interest 
such  as  this  shown  by  related 
groups  is  indeed  heartening  and 
should  give  nursing  courage  to 
embark  on  needed  studies  with  re- 
lation to  this  aspect  of  the  total 
problem. 

There  is  need  also  to  re-examine 
the  purposes  and  programs  of 
nursing  schools  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent developments  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  in 
order  to  procure  the  type  of  nurse 
who  will  be  competent  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  nursing  today. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  change  and' 
schools  of  nursing,  if  they  are  to 
fulfill  their  educational  function, 
must  reorganize  their  activities 
and  bring  them  more  in  line  with 
the  needs  of  the  society  which 
they  are  established  to  serve.  The 
importance  and  urgency  of  this 
need  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Esther  Lucile  Brown  in  the  report 
of  the  "School  Study,"  just  com- 
pleted, which  was  made  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Council  and  with  the  financial 
support  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  examine  the  organization, 
administration,  control,  and 
sources  of  financial  support  of  pro- 
fessional nursing  education.  It  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Brown's 
approach  to  the  study  of  nursing 
education  was  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  welfare  and  of  develop- 
ments taking  place  within  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  fields.  Using 
these  as  frames  of  reference,  she 
has  considered  the  nursing  service 
of  the  future,  the  types  of  workers 
needed,  what  their  education 
should  be,  and  how  such  educa- 
tion can  best  be  provided  and  sup- 
ported. The  report  is  a stimulat- 
ing and  challenging  document  and 
one  which  deserves  careful  study, 
not  only  by  nurses  but  by  all 
whose  concern  it  is  to  see  that 
adequate  health  service  is  avail- 
able to  the  public.  It  provides  a 
valuable  guide  to  future  action. 

There  is  not  the  time  nor  is  this 
the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
changes  which  should  be  made  in 
schools  of  nursing  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  effectively  for  the  prep- 
aration of  those  who  are  going  to 
serve  society  as  professional 
nurses.  May  it  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  changes  should  be 
based  on  carefully  determined 
goals  which  have  been  set  in 
terms  of  a social  aim  of  nursing 
education.  If  schools  of  nursing 
exist  because  of  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety for  nursing  service  then  the 
preparation  which  they  provide 
students  should  be  determined  in 
the  light  of  those  needs. 

As  has  already  been  pointed 
out  the  nursing  needs  of  our  times 
are  much  more  comprehensive 
than  they  were  even  a decade  ago 
and  call  for  a much  broader  type 
of  preparation  than  was  given  for- 
merly. The  responsibilities  of  the 
professional  nurse  of  the  future 
have  been  clearly  stated  by  the 
participants  in  a Workshop  held  in 
connection  with  the  "School 
Study"  to  which  previous  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

"The  professional  nurse  in  the 


latter  half  of  the  20th  century  will 
be  one  who  recognizes  and  un- 
derstands fundamental  need  of  a 
person,  sick  or  well,  and  who 
knows  how  these  needs  can  best 
be  met.  She  will  possess  a body 
of  scientific  nursing  knowledge 
which  is  based  upon  and  keeps 
pace  with  general  scientific  ad- 
vancement, and  she  will  be  able 
to  apply  this  knowledge  in  meet- 
ing the  nursing  needs  of  a person 
and  a community.  She  must  pos- 
sses  that  kind  of  discriminative 
judgment  which  will  enable  her 
to  recognize  those  activities  which 
fall  within  the  area  of  professional 
nursing  and  those  activities  which 
have  been  identified  within  the 
fields  of  other  professional  or  non- 
professional groups. 

"She  must  be  able  to  exert  lead- 
ership in  at  least  four  different 
ways:  1)  in  making  her  unique 
contribution  to  the  preventive  and 
remedial  aspects  of  illness;  2)  in 
improving  those  nursing  skills  al- 
ready in  existence  and  developing 
new  nursing  skills;  3)  in  teaching 
and  supervising  other  nurses  and 
auxiliary  workers;  4)  in  cooperat- 
ing with  other  professions  in  plan- 
ning for  positive  health  on  com- 
munity, state,  national  and  inter- 
national levels." 

To  produce  nurses  of  this  cali- 
ber will  necessitate  many  changes 
in  the  policies,  practices,  and  ed- 
ucational programs  of  many 
schools  of  nursing. 

It  is  society's  need  for  more  ade- 
quate nursing  care  both  in  terms 
of  quantity  and  quality  that  offers 
a challenge  to  nursing.  To  meet 
this  challenge  is  a stupendous 
task,  but  nursing  has  accepted  the 
challenge  and  is  making  a vig- 
orous attempt  to  meet  it.  We  find 
evidence  of  this  in  the  "Compre- 
hensive Program  for  Nation-wide 
Action  in  the  Field  of  Nursing"  pre- 
pared by  a National  Nursing  Plan- 
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ning  Committee  which  represent- 
ed seven  national  nursing  organi- 
zations. The  program  was  plan- 
ned with  a view  to  meeting  so- 
ciety's health  needs.  It  takes  into 
account  the  greatly  increased 
need  for  well-qualified  nurses 
which  will  result  from  the  expan- 
sion of  hospital  and  health  facili- 
ties proposed  by  The  Commission 
on  Hospital  Care  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
extension  of  activities  under  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  maternal  and 
child  health,  the  enlargement  of 
veterans'  facilities  and  the  prob- 
able inclusion  of  more  nursing  in 
medical  care  insurance  whether 
voluntary  or  governmental. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  plan  is  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
gressive and  continuing  improve- 
ment of  nursing  education  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  better  nursing 
care  for  the  sick  and  more  effec- 
tive participation  on  the  part  of 
nurses  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  promotion  of  health. 
Among  the  specific  problems  re- 
lating to  nursing  education  listed 
in  the  plan  which  call  for  study 
are  the  control  and  financial  sup- 
port of  schools  of  nursing,  the  func- 
tions of  professional  and  practical 
nurses  and  their  preparation,  fin- 
ancial aid  for  students  in  nursing 
schools,  the  recruitment  of  desir- 
able candidates,  the  establish- 
ment of  a single  accrediting  body 
for  schools  of  nursing,  cooperative 
relationships  with  state  boards  of 
nurse  examiners  and  problems  of 
international  nursing  education. 

This  comprehensive  program  in- 
cludes also  recommendations  for 
needed  study  and  action  in  rela- 
tion to  the  better  distribution  of 
nursing  services,  the  implemen- 
tation of  standards  (including  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  nursed,  and 


the  development  of  more  effective 
programs  in  public  relations. 

The  implementation  of  such  a 
program  as  this  requires  the  ac- 
tive support  of  every  member  of 
the  profession.  Soon  you  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  will 
be  called  upon  to  participate  in 
these  professional  activities  and 
to  make  your  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  of  all 
nursing — that  of  providing  ade- 
quate nursing  care  for  all  those 
who  are  in  need  of  it.  There  are 
many  avenues  through  which  this 
goal  can  be  achieved.  You  will, 
of  course,  affiliate  yourselves  with 
organized  nursing  and  through 
this  avenue  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  your  professional 
colleagues  in  striving  to  meet  that 
responsibilities  of  nursing  to  so- 
ciety. 

You  will  choose  also  an  individ- 
ual avenue  of  activity  through 
which  your  major  contribution  will 
be  made.  Probably  most  of  you 
will  begin  your  work  as  graduate 
nurses  as  practioners  of  nursing 
either  in  private  practice  or  in  in- 
stitutional staff  nursing  and  many 
of  you  may  choose  to  continue  in 
this  field  of  activity.  Due  to  rap- 
idly expanding  health  services  the 
need  both  in  terms  of  numbers 
and  quality  of  preparation  is  great 
in  this  field. 

Among  the  many  fields  which 
you  might  enter  it  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  and  is  one  for 
which  you  have  had  excellent 
preparation.  In  it  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skills  which 
you  have  already  acquired  and  to 
continuously  add  to  these  through 
intimate  contact  with  patients,  doc- 
tors, and  others  who  contribute  to 
total  patient  care.  In  addition  there 
is  in  this  field  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
nursing  practice  and  nursing  edu- 
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cation  for  it  is  to  the  practioner  of 
nursing  that  the  profession  must 
look  for  assistance  in  improving 
present  practices  and  in  develop- 
ing new  ones  and  in  supervising 
various  types  of  workers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Others  of  you  may  now  or  in  the 
near  future  look  to  teaching,  exec- 
utive work,  or  public  health  nurs- 
ing as  an  avenue  of  nursing  en- 
deavor. Each  of  these  fields  re- 
quires certain  specific  qualifica- 
tions and  offers  its  own  particular 
satisfactions.  All  require  addi- 
tional preparation  through  ad- 
vanced study.  For  such  advanced 
work  the  curriculum  which  you 
have  completed  here  has  given 
you  an  unusually  good  founda- 
tion. It  is  important,  however,  in 
planning  for  additional  prepara- 
tion that  you  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  how  best  to  broaden 
and  extend  your  education.  Fur- 
ther study  in  the  field  of  nursing 
education  will  of  course  be  nec- 
essary but  may  I urge  you  to  com- 
bine with  this  further  study  in  the 
field  of  general  education.  In  all 
fields  of  professional  education 
greater  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
the  importance  of  and  the  need  for 
broad  general  education.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  may  I quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  of  the  Am- 
erican Council  on  Education.  This 
Commission  which  has  studied  in- 
tensively the  problem  of  teacher 
preparation  concludes  "that  at 
least  three-eights  of  the  under- 
graduate work  of  prospective 
teachers  should  be  aimed  primar- 
ily at  the  objectives  of  general  ed- 
ucation; and  that  it  should  be  de- 
signed to  facilitate  balanced 
growth  of  the  prospective  teacher 
as  a whole  person  and  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of 
democratic  powers." 

In  the  field  of  nursing  education 


the  need  for  broadly  educated 
teachers  has  been  recognized  also. 
In  the  pamphlet  dealing  with  prep- 
aration for  faculty  positions  in 
schools  of  nursing  published  by 
the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  it  is  stated  that  "those 
who  are  to  prepare  other  mem- 
bers of  their  profession  should 
have  a broad  general  education 
and  should  be  cultivated  persons 
and  good  citizens  as  well  as  com- 
petent professional  specialists  in 
nursing  education."  May  I re- 
peat, then,  as  you  plan  for  ad- 
vanced study  consider  carefully 
how  you  can  best  broaden  and  ex- 
tend your  education.  And,  as  an 
additional  bit  of  advice,  may  I re- 
mind you  (as  is  the  custom  of 
most  commencement  speakers) 
that  although  you  have  now  com- 
pleted one  phase  of  your  prepara- 
tion for  nursing  it  will  not  suffice 
for  your  entire  professional  life — 
continuous  professional  develop- 
ment is  essential  in  a field  such  as 
ours  influenced  as  it  is  by  changes 
taking  place  in  society,  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  other  related  fields. 

In  none  of  these  fields  to  which 
I have  just  referred  is  there  a suffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  nurses 
to  meet  even  present-day  needs. 
In  all  of  them  there  are  unlimited 
opportunities  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  nursing  education 
and  of  nursing  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. These  and  other  fields  of  pro- 
fessional activity  are  open  to  you. 
They  are  all  avenues  which  lead 
in  the  direction  of  better  health 
service  to  society  and  through 
which  you  can  make  your  own  in- 
dividual contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal. 

There  is  also  the  avenue  of  citi- 
zenship through  which  each  of  us 
has  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Or- 
ganized nursing  has  taken  signif- 
icant steps  in  this  direction  in  lend- 
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ing  its  support  to  movements  di- 
rected toward  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety and  in  establishing  relation- 
ships with  international  groups 
such  as  the  United  Nations  UNES- 
CO and  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, which  are  directing  their 
efforts  toward  building  a new  and 
better  world. 

As  individual  citizens  we  of  the 
nursing  profession  have  a social 
responsibility  and  should  feel  ob- 
ligated to  concern  ourselves  with 
community  problems  and  with 
problems  of  government.  Matters 
of  housing,  education,  recreation, 
health  services,  and  other  com- 
munity activities  directly  related 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
community  should  enlist  our  in- 
terest and  support. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report 


of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education: 

" Today  . . . we  need  as  never 
before  to  enlist  all  the  abilities 
and  energies  we  can  command 
in  the  conduct  of  our  common 
affairs.  Today  less  than  ever 
can  we  afford  the  social  loss  that 
occurs  when  educated  men  and 
women  neglect  their  obligations 
as  citizens  and  deliberately  re- 
frain from  taking  part  in  public 
affairs." 

As  members  of  a professional 
group  living  in  a democratic  so- 
ciety it  is  not  only  our  privilege 
but  also  our  obligation  to  function 
effectively  as  citizens  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  all  in  so  far 
as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

Society's  challenge  to  nursing 
to  provide  the  amount  and  quality 
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of  nursing  care  needed  is  to  each 
of  you  the  graduating  class  the 
challenge  of  opportunity — the  op- 
portunity of  contributing  as  profes- 
sional nurse  and  citizen  to  the  bet- 
terment of  community  health.  You 
represent  a particularly  favored 
group  among  the  graduate  nurses 
of  today  having  received  your  ed- 
ucation in  a school  which  has  from 
its  beginning  taken  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  sound  education 
practices.  Because  you  have  been 
so  favored  much  will  be  expected 
of  you.  The  obligations  of  oppor- 
tunity are  always  great.  That  you 
will  meet  them  I have  no  guestion. 


HIGHLIGHTS  0 

u J\  merica's  Nursing  Care  — A 
Professional  Challenge  and 
a Public  Responsibility", 
the  theme  of  the  biennial  conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago,  May  31  to 
June  4,  was  seriously  considered 
by  the  nearly  8000  nurses  in  at- 
tendance. Well-qualified  mem- 
bers of  our  own  professional 
groups  as  well  as  members  of  al- 
lied professions  gave  us  expert 
advice  and  guidance  as  to  how 
we  could  meet  this  challenge  and 
interpret  nursing  to  the  public  so 
they  would  become  more  aware 
of  it  as  a public  responsibility. 

At  the  first  joint  program  meet- 
ing Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Blue  Cross — Blue 
Shield  Commissions  and  principal 
speaker,  suggested  that  nursing 
must  make  its  own  plan  to  fit  into 
the  voluntary  medical  care  plan 
as  medical  care  is  not  complete 
without  nursing  care  which  is  an 
expensive  part  of  that  care.  He 


Your  school  after  a seventy-five 
year  period  of  outstanding 
achievement  is  opening  the  doors 
upon  another  period  of  service  to 
society.  This  next  period  will  pre- 
sent new  problems  and  new  re- 
sponsibilities which  will  call  for 
new  modes  of  thinking,  new  poli- 
cies, and  new  practices.  Nursing 
also  is  entering  upon  a new  era. 
In  both  of  these  developments  you 
will  be  privileged  to  play  an  im- 
portant part.  A stimulating  task 
lies  before  you.  A great  heritage 
is  yours,  as  is  also  the  opportunity 
for  great  service  in  a great  work. 


THE  BIENNIAL 

suggested  a plan  for  a fee  for  pri- 
vate duty  or  visiting  nurses  just  as 
the  doctor  receives  from  the  Blue 
Shield. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  speak- 
ing at  the  second  joint  program 
meeting  interpreted  the  philosophy 
of  general  education  today  em- 
phasziing  that  "general  educa- 
tion is  a mainstay  not  a threat  to 
specialized  or  professional  educa- 
tion." On  the  same  program  Dr. 
Esther  Lucille  Brown,  PhD.,  Direc- 
tor, Study  of  Schools  of  Nursing, 
made  possible  by  a grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  to  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Council  Inc.,  held 
us  spellbound  with  her  report  of 
this  study  which  is  to  be  published 
early  in  September.  The  extension 
of  health  services  and  mainten- 
ance of  health  as  our  prospective 
goal  she  says,  must  be  kept  up- 
permost in  our  minds  because  if 
these  plans  eventuate  the  amount 
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of  nursing  care  to  be  given  will 
be  great  as  will  the  degree  of  com- 
petency necessary  to  give  this 
nursing  care.  We  must  therefore 
determine  the  nursing  service  of 
the  future  before  we  can  plan  for 
the  education  of  nurses.  Dr.  Brown 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining enough  graduate  nurses 
was  not  encouraging  and  attemp- 
ted to  explain  why  more  girls  do 
not  go  into  nursing.  She  has  clas- 
sified the  1252  existing  schools  of 
nursing  with  recommendations 
for  their  future.  She  feels  educa- 
tion for  the  professional  nurse 
could  follow  the  pattern  of  other 
professional  groups.  We  should 
have  schools  for  combined  profes- 
sional and  general  training.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  her  report  she 
has  included  requirements  for 
sound  schools  and  suggested  that 
we  plan  somewhat  like  the  medi- 
cal schools  for  controlling  and 
stabilizing  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  numbers  that  they  graduate 
yearly.  Everyone  felt  Dr.  Brown's 
report  most  significant  and  that  all 
nurses  should  study  the  complete 
report  very  objectively  as  a means 
of  helping  us  eventually  to  pro- 
vide better  nursing  care  for  Amer- 
ica. 

We  learned  how  community 
planning  could  be  utilized  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  America's 
Nursing  Care  from  Dr.  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  Vice  President,  Western 
Reserve  University  and  President, 
National  Council  of  Social  Work 
at  the  third  and  last  joint  program 
of  the  convention.  ''Every  relation 
is  a public  relation,"  and  "speak  to 
the  world  in  the  universal  word  of 
health"  were  challenging  words 
spoken  to  us  by  Dr.  Mayo.  His 
recommendations  for  research,  in- 
tepretation,  organization  and  mo- 
bilization of  all  community  resour- 


ces clearly  indicated  to  us  how  we 
could  gain  public  cooperation  and 
support. 

On  the  same  program  Miss  Lu- 
cille Petry,  Chief  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing Service,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  discussed  the  needs  in  the 
field  of  nursing  today  in  regard  to 
community  planning.  She  feels 
we  must  develop  and  create  pat- 
terns of  our  own  as  well  as  follow 
patterns  necessitated  by  changes 
in  medicine.  She  encouraged 
nurses  to  engage  in  more  re 
search  so  they  could  get  idea? 
of  their  own  - — "We  have  barely 
touched  research  in  nursing.' 
Nurses  should  be  given  more 
opportunities  to  write  books,  en- 
gage in  research  and  study  with 
others,  with  the  help  of  others  and 
as  helpers  to  others. 

The  meetings  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association  sections,  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  dealt 
more  directly  with  the  problems 
and  work  of  those  particular 
groups.  As  many  of  them  were 
scheduled  at  the  same  time  one 
frequently  had  a difficult  time  de- 
ciding which  to  attend  as  all  were 
equally  interesting. 

The  House  of  Delegates  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  great  Col- 
losseum  festively  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  all  states.  Equally  fes- 
tive were  the  members  wearing  an 
aray  of  badges  of  various  colors 
necessary  for  identification  but  as 
someone  remarked  making  most 
of  us  feel  as  if  we  had  won  first 
prize  at  the  county  fair.  Needless 
to  say  the  hats  and  light  summer 
dresses  (the  temperature  was  in 
the  90's)  helped  considerably  to 
make  this  a very  colorful  affair. 
Though  the  hours  spent  at  the 
meeting  were  long,  the  seats  un- 
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comfortable  and  the  parliament- 
ary procedure  tedious  much  was 
accomplished.  The  proposed  by- 
laws were  amended.  The  dele- 
gates could  not  decide  upon  the 
proposed  Structure  Plan  includ- 
ing non-nurse  members  so  refer- 
red this  question  to  the  Committee 
on  Structure  of  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Organizations  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  one  of  1506  delegates  was 
both  an  educational  and  enjoy- 
able experience.  We  all  learned 
from  one  another  and  were  en- 
couraged to  learn  that  others  had 
problems  also.  The  dissention 
that  arose  over  certain  controver- 
sial issues  showed  the  need  for 
all  of  us  to  thoroughly  acquaint 
ourselves  with  and  understand  our 
problems  so  we  could  participate 
in  solving  them  more  objectively 
and  intelligently. 

To  meet  the  nursing  leaders, 
authors  and  educators  was  most 
stimulating.  They  are  no  longer 
names  associated  with  a book,  an 
organization  or  an  outstanding 
achievement  but  some  one  to  be 
remembered  by  their  personal 
qualities  as  well  as  contributions.’ 

Of  course  a convention  has  its 
lighter  moments  also.  The  well 
planned  program  utilized  most  of 
our  time  so  we  found  ourselves 
meeting  old  friends  for  lunch,  din- 
ner and  sometimes  even  break- 
fast and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  see  some  of  the  city,  taking  in 
the  exhibits  and  visit  special  areas 
in  the  city's  many  hospitals. 

So  much  is  included  in  a bien- 
nial it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
put  it  all  in  writing  for  those  of  you 
who  could  not  ottend.  May  I re- 
fer you  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing  and  Public  Health  for 
more  complete  details. 

One  cannot  help  but  return  from 


a biennial  convention  inspired 
and  stimulated,  with  greater  vi- 
sion, understanding  and  cogni- 
zance of  the  important  contribu- 
tion nurses  and  nursing  have  to 
make  to  our  country  and  the  world. 

I am  very  grateful  to  the  Alum- 
nae Association  for  sending  me 
as  their  representative.  It  was  an 
honor  and  a privilege  to  repre- 
sent them. 

Mary  E.  Gilmore,  '40 


The  best  preacher  is  the  heart; 
the  best  teacher  is  time;  the  best 
book  is  the  world;  the  best  friend 
is  God. — Talmud 


MISS  SUTHERLAND  ENTER- 
TAINS M.G.H.  ALUMNAE 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  1948,  Miss 
Myral  Sutherland  (1900)  was 
hostess  to  all  the  M.G.H.  gradu- 
ates who  could  be  collected  by  a 
series  of  notes  written  by  Ruth 
Hartzell  Hayes  (1920).  The  whole 
plan  of  a get-toghether  came  out 
of  a casual  remark  made  by  Kath- 
erine MacDonald  (1918). 

There  was  no  formality  of  meet- 
ing or  organization  and  none  is 
planned  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
same  people  can  plan  to  meet  two 
or  three  times  a year  for  luncheon 
and  a bit  of  chatter.  The  next  meet- 
ing, casually  discussed,  will  prob- 
ably be  a picnic  in  the  early  fall. 

Miss  Sutherland  had  prepared 
a delicious  luncheon.  Those  pres- 
ent were: 

Myral  Sutherland  (1900),  1620 
North  Holliston,  Pasendena  6,  who 
was  the  hostess. 

Katherine  MacDonald  (1918) 
1247  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

Ruth  Hartz  Hayes  (Mrs.  How- 
ard) 1920,  1106  Buena  Vista  St., 
South  Pasedena. 
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Ted  Moulton  Walter  (1920)  Mrs. 
David,  642  Woodward  Blvd.,  Pas- 
adena. 

Edith  Pithie  (1925)  1319  North 
Olive  St.,  Santa  Ana. 

Lucile  Kalk  Irwin  (1917)  Mrs. 
H.  S.  218  E.  Greystone  Ave.,  Mon- 
rovia. 

Bessie  Cutler  Gourdeau  (1917) 
Mrs.  A.  E.,  139  Bonita  Ave.,  Sierra 
Madre. 


MERRIMAC  VALLEY  M.G.H. 
ALUMNAE  CLUB 

Ten  M.G.H.  alumnae  got  togeth- 
er over  dinner  at  the  Shawsheen 
Manor,  Andover,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  Merrimac  Valley 
M.G.H.  Alumnae  Club. 

The  following  were  present: 
Jessie  G.  Bentley  (1913) 

Edith  Staples  Fieldhouse  (Mrs.  Er- 
nest) 1918 

Marie  Smith  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Jos- 
eph) 1929 

Erma  Trentini  Valz  (Mrs.  Dino) 
1929 

Muriel  Robbins  Merrow  (Mrs.  Ev- 
erett) 1930 

Ann  Sargent  McKinnon  (Mrs. 
Paul)  1936 

Virginia  Watts  Clark  (1942) 


Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
Emily  Haver  De  Haas  (1920), 
Martha  Buckley  Utley  and  Fay 
Snelgrove  (1929).  Marjorie  Bow- 
ers (1931)  and  Dr.  Elinor  Beebe 
( 1922)  both  of  whom  had  planned 
to  attend  were  prevented  at  the 
last  moment. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  the  group 
meets  again  there  will  be  others 
in  this  region  who  will  make  their 
presence  known. 


-• 


Edith  Dunnells  Eastman  (1945) 
Theresa  Whalen  Walker  (1945) 
Phyllis  Smith  Tobin  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) 

Christina  Willard  Hathaway  (Mrs. 
Raeburn)  1925 

Officers  elected  were,  Erma 
Trentini  Valz,  President;  Edith  Dun- 
nells Eastman,  Secretary- treasur- 
er; Virginia  Watts  Clark,  Arrange- 
ments; Marie  Smith  Hamilton, 
Program  and  Edith  Staples  Field- 
house,  Publicity. 

This  group  had  its  first  meeting 
in  April  and  followed  that  with 
one  in  May  and  June.  We  are 
happy  to  welcome  the  Merrimac 
Valley  M.G.H.  Alumnae  Club  into 
the  federation  of  regional  M.G.H. 
Clubs. 


HAR  VEST  DANCE  . 


Notice  of  date  later 
Watch  your  mail  for  details 
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A REMINDER 


BAZAAR 

to  benefit 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 
to  be  held 

December  3,  1948,  2-10  p.m. 

Donations  are  still  being  solicited 
for  the  various  tables:  Fancy  work, 
handkerchiefs,  aprons,  toys,  baby 
things,  white  elephant,  miscella- 
neous— or  what  would  you  like  to 
contribute  .... 

Send  your  donations  to: 

ALUMNAE  BAZAAR 
Walcott  House,  32  Fruit  Street 
Boston  14,  Mass. 
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MARY  L.  KEITH 

APRIL  10,  1865  — APRIL  3,  1948 

Miss  Keith  As  I Knew  Her 

August  11,  1948 

I first  heard  of  Miss  Keith  when  I 
was  a very  young  graduate. 
Miss  Parsons  often  told  us 
about  the  many  alumnae  who 
were  doing  outstanding  work  in 
their  respective  fields.  I suspect 
she  hoped  that  this  telling  would 
inspire  us  to  emulate  them.  Miss 
Parsons  told  us  that  Miss  Keith 
was  the  able  Superintendent  of 
the  Rochester  General  Hospital, 
and  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  and 
that  she  was  a valued  member 
of  its  building  committee  during 
the  process  of  greatly  enlarging 
the  institution.  Mr.  George  East- 
man had  given  one  half  million 
dollars,  then  a large  sum,  for  this 
building  program.  I was.  greatly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  graduates  was  thought  cap- 
able of  assuming  considerable  re- 
sponsibility for  the  expenditure  of 
such  a vast  sum. 

I first  saw  Miss  Keith  at  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  one 
hot  summer  day  about  1914.  She 
had  come,  while  on  vacation,  to 
see  Dr.  Herbert  Howard,  the  Di- 
rector. She  wished  his  opinion  rel- 
ative to  the  advisability  of  resign- 
ing from  her  position  at  Rochester, 
which  she  had  at  that  time  held 
for  nearly  fourteen  years.  Al- 
though Miss  Keith  was  very  tired 
and  a litle  discouraged,  she  evi- 
dently was  not  quite  ready  to  re- 
linquish a position  which  she  real- 
ly enjoyed.  Dr.  Howard  was  ex- 
pert in  seeing  the  prime  factors 
of  another's  problem  and  recom- 
mending solutions.  He  recom- 


mended, among  other  things,  di- 
version, outside  interests,  and 
recreation.  She  told  him  that  she 
planned  to  buy  and  ride  a bicy- 
cle. His  response  was  "You  can 
think  of  your  problems  while  you 
ride  a bicycle.  Buy  and  drive  a 
car,  you  will  have  to  keep  your 
mind  on  driving."  She  bought 
the  car,  a considerable  venture  for 
a woman  nearly  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Perhaps  it  was  Dr.  Howard's 
advice  for  more  recreation  that  in- 
fluenced her  a few  years  later  to 
join  a class  in  aestheic  dancing. 
There  she  wore  the  ethereal  cos- 
tume of  the  class,  and  did  the  in- 
tricate steps.  From  Dr.  Howard 
and  other  sources,  chiefly  from 
within  herself,  she  built  up  cour- 
age and  strength  to  carry  on  in 
her  position  for  another  ten  years. 
Like  so  many  other  wise  nurses 
who  are  superintendents  of  hos- 
pitals, Miss  Keith  eventually,  in 
1913,  appointed  a superintendent 
of  nurses  to  take  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  the  school  and  nursing 
service.  This  appointment  great- 
ly lessened  her  load.  Miss  Keith's 
tenure  of  office  was  from  1901  to 
1924.  During  those  years  the  bed 
capacity  increased  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred.  Also  dur- 
ing those  busy  years,  Miss  Keith 
not  only  was  an  active  member 
of  the  local  and  national  nursing 
organizations,  but  was  third  and 
then  second  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

It  was  1916  when  I next  saw 
Miss  Keith.  I represented  our 
Alumnae  Association  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  in  New  Orleans.  This 
trip  had  been  recommended  to 
Miss  Keith  as  an  aid  to  the  con- 
valescence from  a serious  illness, 
partly  because  there  was  a return 
ooat  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
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York.  It  was  during  that  five  day 
boat  trip  that  I learned  to  know 
Miss  Keith.  She  had  not  attended 
nurses'  conventions  for  several 
years,  for  she  believed  that  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  hospital 
association  conventions.  There- 
fore, she  was  much  interested  in 
the  nurses  at  this  American  Nur- 
ses' Convention,  especially  those 
who  were  carrying  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  nursing  schools  and 
nursing  organizations.  She  was 
also  interested  in  the  young  nurses 
who  were  attending  for  the  first 
time.  How  well  I remember  the 
night  when,  while  we  walked  the 
deck,  she  said  in  substance;  "I  am 
so  impressed  by  the  high  calibre 
of  the  young  nurses  who  are  here. 
They  are  alert,  serious,  intelligent, 
and  ambitious.  They  have  a plan 
of  preparation  for  their  jobs.  They 
can  put  their  thoughts  into  words, 
and  are  convincing  when  they  do 
so.  They  are  good  to  look  at  — 
and  that  does  no  harm!  I have  no 
concern  about  the  future  of  nurs- 
ing. Here  is  a youth  that  can  carry 
on.''  Such  was  Miss  Keith's  faith 
in  people.  It  was  one  of  her  qual- 
ities of  success. 

In  1917  I went  to  the  Albany 
Hospital  to  take  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  This 
made  it  possible  to  spend  a week- 
end with  Miss  Keith.  I went,  not 
only  for  personal  pleasure,  but  for 
professional  growth.  I saw  at  first 
hand  many  elements  of  good  hos- 
pital administration,  a democratic 
administration,  long  before  we 
were  applying  that  adjective.  Here 
was  not  only  mutual  respect  be- 
tween staff  and  chief,  but  mutual 
affection.  Here  was  delegated  re- 
sponsibility with  the  necessary 
authority  to  produce  the  expected 
results.  Here  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  a plan  for  the  recreation  of 


the  hospital  family  from  the  per- 
son in  the  most  minor  position  to 
the  chief  herself.  In  writing  about 
Miss  Keith  a Rochester  friend 
wrote  of  her  "lively  and  critical  in- 
terest" in  the  hospital's  building 
program.  "Lively"'  is  such  an  apt 
adjective  to  use  to  describe  Miss 
Keith  herself.  She  took  a "lively" 
interest  in  so  many  things,  non- 
professional as  well  as  profession- 
al. She  was  so  very  much  "alive" 
meaning  full  of  vital  and  stimu- 
lating energy.  If  the  reply  to  the 
question,  "Have  you  ever  met 
Mary  L.  Keith,"  was  "I  think  so, 

I am  not  quite  sure",  you  knew 
the  speaker  had  not  met  her.  One 
never  forgot  her  even  after  only 
one  meeting.  Such  was  her  in- 
dividual personality. 

Visits  from  Albany  to  Rochester 
General  Hospital  were  too  few,  for 
1920  found  me  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Ere  long 
we  were  beginning  to  plan  for  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  our  School  of 
Nursing  in  1923.  Miss  Keith  was 
invited  to  speak.  She  chose  for 
her  subject  "The  Colonization  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing  in  Roches- 
ter." She  named  the  graduates 
of  our  School  who  had  held  posi- 
tions in  Rochester  and  paid  tribute 
to  their  contributions.  The  first 
named  was  Sophia  Palmer,  M.G. 
H.  '78  whom  Miss  Keith  had  suc- 
ceeded. Her  history  of  the  "col- 
ony" in  Rochester  portrayed  the 
progress  of  nursing.  It  was  impres- 
sive, humorous,  and  inspirational. 

The  next  year,  1924,  Miss  Keith 
resigned  and  returned  to  her  na- 
tive town  of  East  Bridgewater.  Her 
brother  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
section  of  that  town  known  as  Elm- 
wood. Her  brother  gave  her  a 99 
year  lease  of  a portion  of  a house 
for  herself.  She  did  not  just  "settle 
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down".  She  was  very  hospitable 
and  to  be  her  guest  was  a happy 
experience.  Her  home  was  the 
center  of  many  social  activities, 
and  from  it  she  went  out  to  take 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  She  was  president  of 
the  Village  Club  and  of  the  town's 
Women's  Club.  She  was  a Trus- 
tee for  fourteen  years,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
eight  years,  of  the  East  Bridge- 
water  Public  Library.  In  her  early 
retirement  Miss  Keith  did  consid- 
erable work  in  photography,  de- 
veloping and  enlarging  her  own 
films.  Later  she  compiled  several 
volumes  of  scrapbooks  that  de- 
picted the  life  and  customs  of  the 
past  generation  in  her  native  com- 
munity. These  are  filed  in  the  lo- 
cal library.  No  other  woman  was 
a better  citizen  of  the  little  village, 
better  known,  or  better  loved. 

Miss  Keith  was  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing,  then  called 
the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nur- 
ses, in  1888.  She  was  head  nurse 
for  a time.  The  oval  brass  serving 
trays  came  while  she  was  a head 
nurse  on  Ward  C.  From  Septem- 


ber 1,  1889  to  June  1,  1890  she  took 
a 9 months  postgraduate  course 
at  the  Boston  Lying-In.  This  was 
followed  by  five  years  of  private 
duty  nursing.  In  1896  she  returned 
to  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  as 
Director  of  Nurses.  We  think 
"Director"  is  a rather  recent  title, 
but  it  was  Miss  Keith's  title  over 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  from  the 
Boston  Lying-In  that  Miss  Keith 
went  to  Rochester  in  1901.  It  was 
in  Rochester,  of  course,  where  she 
became  nationally  known.  Her 
successor.  Dr.  Parnell  described 
her  as  "the  outstanding  woman  in 
the  field  of  hospital  administration 
in  America." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  an 
article  I wrote  for  the  July  issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 
"Miss  Keith's  keen  mind,  sound 
reasoning,  and  fair  judgement, 
made  her  a helpful  consultant. 
Her  ready  wit,  descriptive  powers, 
and  unfailing  humor,  made  her  a 
delightful  companion.  Her  great 
kindliness,  warm  personality,  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  her  recogni- 
tion of  the  best  in  all  human  be- 
ings, made  her  a treasured  friend." 

Sally  Johnson 
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STUDENTS  UNIFORMS— THEN  and  NOW 


THE  DIME  A YEAR  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $669.00 

Received  since  May  20,  1948 

Ella  Tompkins  Hamilton  (1908)  4.00 

Hazel  Goff  (1917)  3.10 

Mary  Hundley  (1919)  3.00 

Alice  Bogden  Larrecq  (1925)  2.40 

Rowena  Belden  (1928)  2.00 

Alliena  Costello  Lister  (1938)  2.00 

Honor  Stanton  Kron  (1939)  1.00 

Mary  LoGiudice  (1943)  1.00 

Jessie  Brown  1.00 


TOTAL  TO  JULY  25,  1948  $689.50 


Make  your  checks  payable  to  Charlotte  O’Neil,  Treas. 


Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR  since 

I graduated. 

Name Class 

Address  

City  Zone  State  

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 


WeitA  .... 

of  The  ClaAAeA 

When  the  name  of  a state  is  not  given  in  an  address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1892 

The  Stilletto,  the  official  Student 
and  Alumni  publication  of  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy 
and  Surgery,  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
recently  carried  a full  length  col- 
umn biographical  sketch  with  pic- 
ture of  Dr.  Charlotte  Strum.  Dr. 
Strum  lives  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  she  is  active  in  her  office 
nine  months  of  the  year  and  says 
she  hopes  to  be  able  to  "die  with 
her  boots  on"  like  a good  Texan. 
She  will  be  eighty  two  years  old 
in  November. 

1907 

After  many  years  in  Bristol, 
Conn.,  Margaret  Tymon's  address 
is  now  68  Winthrop  Street,  Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

1908 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnack  (Mrs. 

Henry),  Secretary 
10  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Maine 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

1918 

Marjory  Cabot  Ware  (Mrs.  Richard 
C.,)  Secretary 
255  South  Main  Street, 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

At  the  75th  Reunion  of  the  M.Q. 
H.  on  June  12th,  the  Class  of  1918 
met  to  "organize."  "Chick"  Fowle 
Clark  was  the  leading  light,  with 


"Pit"  Moreau  a close  second.  The 
following  officers  were  elected: 
President — Mrs.  Berthe  Petit 
Moreau 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Eleanor  Fowle 
Clark 

Secretary  & Vice-President — 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Cabot  Ware 
The  first  two  were  elected  unan- 
imously, the  last  only  under  pro- 
tests "that  if  'Cab'  writes  long- 
hand,  she  does  it  so  we  can  read 
it."  These  officers  were  elected  for 
five  years  with  regulation  cover- 
ing emergencies.  Dues  were  also 
set  to  cover  incidentals.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present: 
Eleanore  Fowle  Clark 
Alice  Cavanaugh 
Anna  K.  Donovan 
Eleanor  Fontaine  Kavanaugh 
Helen  Ross  Lade 
Berthe  Petit  Moreau 
Eleanor  Mitchell  Murphy 
Ruth  Morgan  Tilden 
Pawnee  McCall  Rasmussen 
Marjory  Cabot  Ware 
A very  good  time  was  had  by 
all  as  they  came  and  went, — 
Thayer  Classroom  so  different, 
"Where  did  the  Flat  used  to  be?" 
so  very  different,  and  the  dinner 
with  its  fond  memories.  Greetings 
arrived  from  other  members  and 
Sunday  brought  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son. 

So  many  celebrations  dwindle 
out,  but  not  this  one.  The  memo- 
rial to  Miss  McCrae  with  the  ex- 
cellent portrait  shining  before  us 
sent  us  away  with  a firmer  re- 
solve to  go  our  ways  as  she  would 
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have  wished  for  us  towards  the 
goal  to  which  she  led. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  Street, 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

From  Catherine  Peters  Benz  in 
Redwood,  California  comes  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  the  Pacific 
Churchman,  "For  Miss  Emeline 
Bowne,  a teacher  on  the  staff  of 
the  Missionary  District  of  Anking, 
China,  a service  of  Commendation 
and  Blessing  was  conducted  by 
Chaplain  Frank  Titus  in  the  Chapel 
of  Grace,  Grace  Cathedral,  on 
Sunday,  April  25.  Miss  Bowne 
sailed  for  China  the  following 
day,"  Emmy  arrived  safely  at  St. 
James  Hospital,  Anking,  after 
crossing  the  Pacific  on  a Danish 
freighter,  then  up-river  from  Shan- 
ghai on  a passenger  boat,  which 
took  on  one  thousand  troops  at 
Wuhu.  More  about  her  work  at  a 
later  date. 

"Pete"  herself  sent  greetings  for 
the  75th  celebration;  she  said  it 
rained  the  end  of  May,  probably 
the  last  time  until  September,  so 
this  means  perpetual  watering  of 
her  garden  all  summer. 

Mildred  Ethier  and  Ermine  Con- 
za  have  returned  to  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  in  Framingham  after  a 
month's  vacation  in  which  they 
flew  to  California  and  continued 
on  to  Honolulu  by  boat.  They  re- 
port a wonderful  trip. 

Hilda  Blaisdell  spent  the  month 
of  July  at  her  summer  home  in 
Franklin,  Maine. 

On  June  27th,  Eileen  Young  en- 
tertained at  her  home  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire  in  honor  of  Ruth 
Hartzell  Hayes  (Mrs.  Howard)  of 
South  Pasadena,  Calif.  Guests 
were  Misses  Sally  Johnson  (1910), 
Ann  Robertson  (1910),  and  Bernet- 
ta  Platt  of  Boston;;  Mrs.  Mildred 


Brown  Wheeler  (1919)  of  Wellesley 
Farms;  Miss  Helen  McCaskell 
(1918)  of  Newton;  Miss  Agnes  Pat- 
ten of  Bradford;  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Bancroft  Thompson  of  Westbrook, 
Maine. 

1923 

The  Class  of  1923  came  out  of 
hibernation  long  enough  to  cele- 
brate its  twenty-fifth  reunion  at  a 
Bruncheon  held  in  the  Parker 
House  on  Sunday,  June  13,  1948. 
Mrs.  Lilias  Wilson  Warner  and 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  who  helped 
Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Hawkin- 
son  steer  the  September  section 
through  the  fine  arts  of  Practical 
nursing  and  theory  respectively 
were  guests. 

The  following  members  of  the 
class  attended: 

Gertrude  Fay  McLeod 
Eleanor  Fitzgerald  Holloway 
Hazel  Davis 
Rose  Griffin 

Ruth  McAdams  Murphy 
Jessie  Walkden  Frey 
Olive  Scudder  Hawkins 
Louise  Spear  Schermerhorn 
Mary  Clark  Whelton 
Frances  Crocker  Chase 
Marion  Stevens 
Helen  Vanmeter 
Rita  Corbett 
Mildred  Taylor 
Doris  Owen  Shull 
Lillian  Reid  Williams 
Alma  Quintal  Roach 
Frances  Whitaker 
Ruth  Olson 

Some  were  unable  to  attend  but 
sent  their  greetings  to  be  read  to 
*he  group. 

Linda  Thibault  Dufault 
Helen  Pearson  Thompson 
Abigail  Howard  Stevens 
Alice  Blair  Matheson 
Angeline  Roundy  VanTevuyver 
Irene  Derry  Pierson 
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Rita  Eliot  Lewis 
Martha  Kurz  Davies 
Helen  Turner  Mann 
May  Flett 

Marion  Barry  Jennings 
Marguerite  Burke 
Letters  from  Poland  and  France 
were  of  particular  interest  to  all. 

Zette  Ravina  wrote:  "Thanks 
ever  so  much  for  that  personal 
note  you  wrote  on  the  printed  no- 
tice to  the  members  of  our  class — 
I can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I am  not 
to  be  able  to  be  with  you  all  on 
June  13th!  Hope  to  read  some- 
thing about  the  "gab  fest"  in  the 
next  "Quarterly"!!!  I wish  some- 
one would  take  a picture  of  the 
group  and  send  it  to  me — this  is 
the  latest  snapshot  I have,  surely 
you'll  recognize  my  big  nose 
Please  give  my  love  to  all  the 
girls  of  1923.  I wish  I had  seen 
more  of  them  in  1946  when  I re- 
trained at  the  MGH.  Since  I came 
back  home  I have  been  taking 
care  of  my  mother — 76,  and  keep- 
ing house  for  her,  just  near  Bour- 
deaux.  My  only  contact  with 
nursing  is  reading  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  the  Quarterly, 
and  the  News.  The  March  copy 
brought  me  the  sad  announcement 
of  Miss  McCrae's  sudden  death.  I 
was  heart  broken — and  thankful 
for  the  pleasant  visits  I had  with 
her  in  1946  when  she  was  so  won- 
derful still,  at  her  age!  It  was  a 
treat  to  go  and  call  on  her  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  the  room  where  she 
proudly  could  get  a good  view  of 
the  White  Building.  Dear  Miss  Mc- 
Crae — how  much  we  do  owe  her! 

I imagine  you  will  get  a chance 
to  talk  with  Miss  Hawkinson  on 
Graduation  Day.  If  you  do,  please 
remember  me  to  her,  our  cherished 
teacher  of  anatomy.  If  she  has 
forgotten  her  French  student  — I 
still  do  remember  that  she  made 


me  read  aloud  my  description  of 
the  mastoid  bone  (which  she 
thought  fair  enough).  After  the 
class,  the  girls  said  to  me,  "May- 
be it  was  good,  but  we  did  not 
understand  a word  of  what  you 
said!" 

Last  January,  Beatrice  Britton 
(1945),  working  at  the  American 
Hospital  of  Paris,  visited  me  in  our 
little  country  home  in  Merignac. 
Will  one  of  you  "1923"  ever  come 
over  to  France??" 

And  from  Poland  Teresa  Kul- 
zynska  writes: 

"Mary  Wisniewska  and  I both  got 
your  dear  letters  and  I am  writing 
for  both  of  us.  She  asked  me  to 
do  it  because  she  does  not  think 
she  could  write  an  English  letter. 
I am  not  very  sure  I can — but  at 
any  rate  I hope  you  can  under- 
stand something  of  my  English. 

It  is  simply  lovely  of  you  people 
to  think  of  us  so  far  away.  We  of 
course  think  still  often  about  the 
time  we  spent  in  USA — it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  it  is  already  25 
years  since  we  were  there.  I 
went  there  once  more  in  1925-26 
to  take  PHN  post  graduate  course 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada and  visited  Boston,  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  and  the  old  MGH  on  my  way 
back.  But  even  that  is  already  22 
years. 

I had  another  letter  a few  days 
ago  from  Eleanor  Fitzgerald  Hol- 
loway— she  was  sweet  enough  to 
write  me  after  all  that  time  and 
told  me  a good  deal  of  news  about 
our  classmates.  So  both  these  let- 
ters made  Mary  and  me  feel 
young  once  more.  Thank  you 
many  times. 

Of  course  none  of  us  could  come 
for  the  celebration  of  our  25th  an- 
niversary. Even  if  we  had  the 
money — there  are  other  obstacles 
rather  insurmountable  . . . But 
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be  sure  our  spirits  will  haunt 
around  there  on  that  day.  Would 
not  we  like  to  come!! 

I was  so  sorry  to  hear  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  died.  I owe  her  so  much, 
especially  as  I am  doing  the  same 
thing  she  did  for  us — teaching  the 
poor  probationers.  It  seems  to  me, 
they  are  about  as  scared  of  me  as 
we  were  of  her.  I had  a Mass 
said  here  for  the  repose  of  her  soul, 
in  a lovely  old  little  Carmelite 
Church  here,  just  across  the  street 
from  our  school. 

You  want  to  hear  about  Mary 
and  myself.  Well,  Mary  has  mar- 
ried back  in  1928,  a distant  cousin 
of  hers.  He  owned  a nice  estate, 
but  he  lost  it  in  the  agrarian  re- 
form of  1945.  For  two  years  they 
lived  in  Cracow,  but  now  he  has 
a job  in  the  country,  in  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  government  I 
think — and  there  they  stay,  Mary 
helping  him.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren, Mary  has  changed  very  lit- 
tle. She  is  getting  a litle  grey, 
but  her  eyes  are  just  as  blue  as 
25  years  ago  and  she  herself  just 
as  dear  as  always.  She  comes  to 
Cracow  guite  often  to  see  us. 

Before  she  got  married,  we  both 
worked  in  the  Warsaw  School  of 
Nursing — and  when  I went  to  To- 
ronto in  1925,  she  came  to  Cracow 
and  I followed  her  when  I came 
back  from  Canada. 

The  fellowship  of  the  Rocker- 
feller  Foundation  we  had  in  1921- 
23  was  meant  to  prepare  us  really 
for  Cracow,  but  when  we  came 
back,  this  school  was  not  ready 
yet,  that  is  why  we  worked  tem- 
porarily in  Warsaw. 

In  1924,  the  University  School 
for  Nurses  in  Krakow  was  started 
with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  here  we  both 
came.  Mary  left  in  1928  and  I 
stayed  until  the  war.  I was  first 


Public  Health  Instructor,  then  class 
room  instructor  and  assistant  to 
the  Director.  When  the  Germans 
came — on  September  1st,  1939 — 
the  School  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  Most  students  and  instruc- 
tors and  myself  stayed  in  the  emp- 
ty buildings  under  the  bombs.  The 
University  was  closed  for  summer 
vacations.  By  the  way  — in  the 
early  days  of  November  the  Ger- 
man authorities  promised  to  re- 
open the  University  and  asked  all 
the  professors  to  come  to  a meet- 
ing. More  than  200  of  them  came 
— the  Germans  closed  the  assem- 
bly hall,  surrounded  it  with  sol- 
diers and  took  all  the  men  to  a 
concentration  camp  in  Germany 
where  they  were  kept  for  several 
months.  Many  of  them  died  — 
among  them  an  uncle  of  mine,  70 
years  old. 

I go  back  to  my  own  story.  The 
Germans  took  the  school  building 
and  made  it  into  a sort  of  home  for 
hospital  nurses  of  the  University 
hospitals.  My  Director  and  I stayed 
in  the  place  for  some  time — I tried 
to  work  here  and  there  and  finally 
I was  asked  by  the  Polish  City 
government  of  Warsaw  to  go  there 
and  to  reorganize  and  conduct  a 
city  school  for  midwives. 

The  Germans  closed  all  the  nurs- 
ing schools  in  Poland  except  two  in 
Warsaw.  And  all  midwifery 
schools  except  one  in  Warsaw. 
The  Nursing  schools  in  Poland  are 
very  good,  the  midwifery  schools, 
very  poor.  So  the  Polish  munici- 
pal authorities  in  Warsaw  per- 
suaded the  German  ones  in  1941 
to  try  to  reorganize  the  midwifery 
schools  there  after  the  pattern  of 
the  nursing  schools.  That  was 
where  I came  in.  The  real  idea 
was  to  prepare  ground  for  the  time 
after  the  war  for  a new  type  of 
school  we  were  thinking  of — com- 
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prising  both  Nursing  and  Midwif- 
ery. Such  a combination  seems 
to  be  very  good  in  our  conditions. 
I reorganized  the  school  and 
worked  there  for  two  years  when 
the  Germans  decided  to  close  it. 
So  we  opened  a new  school  of 
Nursing  and  Midwifery,  under- 
ground— that  means  so  that  the 
Germans  did  not  know  about  it. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  only  a part 
of  the  two  still  existing  schools  of 
nursing,  but  we  started  to  train 
for  the  combined  profession.  But 
in  1944,  on  the  1st  of  August  the 
Warsaw  Uprising  started  and  ev- 
erything finished.  Warsaw  was 
literally  bombed  down  and  burned 
down.  I was  not  there  when  they 
fought — I was  on  my  summer  va- 
cation. But  I had  nothing  to  go 
back  to,  so  I stayed  with  my  old 
mother.  Mother  was  bedridden 
for  several  years,  and  my  sister 
was  taking  care  of  her,  here  in 
Krakow.  But  early  in  August  1944, 
the  Germans  arrested  my  sister 
and  imprisoned  her.  On  Septem- 
ber 11th  she  was  called  from  her 
prison  cell,  as  one  of  the  other 
prisoners  told  me  afterwards,  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  They 
probably  killed  her  on  the  same 
day.  We  were  not  able  to  learn 
anything  about  her. 

My  mother  died  two  years  ago. 
The  Germans  left  Krakow  in  the 
end  of  January  1945.  March  15th 
my  Director  reopened  the  school. 
We  had  practically  an  empty 
house:  we  were  able  to  collect 
some  chairs  and  beds,  some  ta- 
bles — and  put  in  the  window 
panes.  And  so  it  started  with  45 
students.  We  lived  on  soup  and 
terrible  black  coffee,  but  we  al- 
ready experienced  hunger  during 
the  war,  so  it  was  not  so  hard. 
And  we  were  extremely  happy  to 
be  able  to  start  work  again.  We 


started  at  once  with  a three  year 
course  of  training,  including  both 
Nursing  and  Midwifery.  The  first 
class  graduated  this  spring.  We 
have  now  250  students,  it  is  the 
largest  school  in  Poland,  we  have 
a very  bad  building  but  very  ex- 
cellent field  for  practice  both  hos- 
pital and  public  health  nursing, 
which  in  Poland  is  included  in  the 
basic  training.  We  also  have  a 
good  staff. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the 
Ministry  of  Health  organized  a 
nursing  department,  on  a much 
better  basis  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  In  the  course  of  these  three 
years  16  schools  were  opened — 
some  of  them  including  midwifery, 
and  also  we  started  post  graduate 
courses  and  other  new  types  of  ac- 
tivity. If  we  are  permitted  to  live 
in  peace,  we  may  do  quite  a good 
piece  of  work  in  Poland. 

So  now  you  know  everything 
about  us.  Mary  wrote  me  and 
asked  to  send  you  all  her  best 
wishes  and  love.  Have  a good 
time  on  Sunday  morning.  I shall 
be  just  gone  or  going  for  my  sum- 
mer leave  on  that  day — to  the  Su- 
detan  mountains.  I am  so  sorry 
we  have  no  snapshots — picture 
taking  in  Poland  seems  so  great 
a luxury  now." 

(And  we  think  we  are  having  a 
rough  time  of  it!) 

We  had  no  word  from  Fonda 
Rusickova  but  when  one  considers 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Czechoslov- 
akia at  the  present  time  it  is  not 
surprising. 

A Care  package  is  on  its  way 
to  each  of  these  four  girls.  (In  the 
event  that  others  might  want  to 
make  life  a bit  more  cheerful  for 
these  girls  by  sending  packages 
of  food  or  clothing  their  addresses 
will  be  given  on  request.) 

Doris  Owen  Shull  drove  up  from 
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Herndon,  Virginia  with  her  teen 
age  daughter. 

Ruth  McAdams  Murphy  was  on 
hand  for  the  Mother-Daughter 
tours  with  her  identically  dressed 
daughters. 

Gertrude  Fay  MacLeod  had  her 
two  daughters  with  her  also.  Her 
oldest  is  now  a student  nurse  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

Helen  Turner  Mann  had  a 
daughter  in  the  class  that  grad- 
uated from  MGH  on  the  11th  of 
June,  and  she  has  a second  who 
enters  the  Radcliffe  5 years  course 
in  September  1948. 

Irene  Derry  Pierson's  husband 
is  now  practicing  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana.  Her  oldest  boy  is 
a freshman  at  Wabash  College, 
the  daughter  has  just  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  the  young- 
est boy  is  a sophomore  at  high 
school. 

Lina  Thibault  Dufault  has  four 
sons,  the  oldest  is  entering  Tufts 
Medical  in  the  fall,  the  second 
finishing  his  first  year  at  Assump- 
tion College  and  contemplating  a 
religious  vocation,  the  third  enters 
Assumption  College  in  the  fall  to 
study  Law,  and  the  fourth,  a five 
year  old,  enters  the  second  grade 
in  the  Athol  schools.  Her  hus- 
band practices  medicine  in  Athol. 

Gail  Howard  Stevens  has  a 
daughter  now  in  her  second  year 
at  college.  She  was  planning  to 
be  in  the  east  for  a short  time  this 
summer. 

Buddy  Pierson  Thompson  is 
looking  forward  to  resettling  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  since  her  hus- 
band is  now  assigned  to  this  dis- 
trict. She  is  loathe  to  leave  her 
old  associates  in  Connecticut. 

Jessie  Walkden  Frey  travelled 
the  farthest,  coming  from  her  pres- 
ent home  in  Portland,  Oregon.  She 
plans  to  be  in  the  east  all  summer. 


If  you  have  any  news  of  in- 
terest to  the  class  please  send  it 
to  Mary  A.  Canning,  159  Curve 
St.,  E.  Dedham,  Mass.  (It  was  a 
bad  day  for  me  to  be  a patient  at 
the  Baker  Memorial  when  the 
brunch  was  being  held.  I was 
unable  to  decline  the  guestionable 
honor  as  secretary  to  our  class. 
Let  it  be  a lesson  to  you  all  to  be 
present  when  the  group  next 
meets!) 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass., 

AS  7-6956  of  5691 

Dear  Classmates:  I am  certain 
that  all  those  who  return  yearly 
to  the  Reunions  in  June  will  be  in 
accord  in  my  expressing  pride  in 
the  Grand  Old  Institution  with  its 
forward  look — as  always  a leader 
in  all  fields  of  honest  endeavor. 
May  more  of  its  graduates  return 
to  have  that  spiritual,  as  well  as 
educational,  uplift  renewed  from 
June  to  June.  We  must  get  to 
know  each  other  better  and  work 
as  a unit  for  our  splendid  Alumnae 
Association. 

I shall  endeavor  to  tell  you  my 
personal  impression  of  what  I 
saw.  You  will  read  in  detail  the 
bigger  things  that  took  place: — 
On  the  first  day,  the  11th  of  June, 
the  homecomers  met  in  the  old 
administration  building  where  we 
signed  cards  for  correct  addresses 
and  Alumnae  Association  and  oc- 
cupation. We  signed  in  a book 
with  our  address  and  year,  and 
on  slips  of  paper  pinned  on  the 
bulletin  board  under  class  years. 
We  then  wrote  our  names  on  cards 
with  pins  which  we  wore  each  day 
on  our  dresses  for  identification. 
Years  wreak  their  change  in  us 
and  our  homes  are  scattered  so 
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we  must  become  visually  ac- 
quainted once  more.  Crowds  of 
individuals  were  all  over  saying 
their  happy  "hello's''  and  then  all 
went  out  on  the  lawn  before  Bul- 
finch  to  be  seated.  What  a change! 
The  beautiful  White  Building  was 
on  our  left,  as  we  faced  Bulfinch, 
where  our  old  X-Ray  Building  and 
Emergency  Ward  used  to  be.  The 
ivy  reached  all  over  the  base  of 
Bulfinch  and  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  pillars.  Anyone  who  has  a 
garden  knows  that  only  years  of 
care  will  produce  such  a lovely 
surrounding;  the  baby  trees,  that 
used  to  be,  were  mature  maidens 
(may  I say);  the  tennis  courts  were 
still  in  good  condition  but  happily 
shaded  for  a vigorous  game;  the 
old  dietetics  house  still  stood  in  its 
same  place  and  everything  around 
seemed  so  peaceful  and  beautiful- 
ly green.  It  was  a fitting  place  for 
such  a momentous  occasion  as 
graduation  for  those  who  work  so 
diligently  for  this  hour — the  be- 
ginning of  real  nursing.  Until  this 
time,  we  have  just  learned  the  A. 
B.C.'s.  Now  are  we  worth  our 
weight  in  gold  or  not?  Will  the 
next  few  years  prove  whether  we 
have  really  earned  our  diplomas? 
All  these  thoughts  whirled 
through  our  minds  as  we  watched 
the  new  graduates  (in  white  uni- 
forms) file  out  of  the  door,  where 
we  knew  the  Old  Children's  ward 
H to  be,  down  the  steps,  right  and 
left,  on  to  the  upper  walk  where 
the  speakers  were  seated  in  a 
semi  circle.  This  was  edged  with 
beautiful  ferns  and  held  the  speak- 
ers desk  with  a microphone  in  its 
center  over  which  beforehand  had 
been  spoken  momentous  words  of 
future  nursing  trends.  We  have 
all  experienced  this  moment  but 
I doubt  if  few  realized  its  vast  im- 
portance. Great  truths  have  been 


spoken  but  how  many  have  fol- 
lowed nursing  through?  It  has 
been  a means  to  an  end  but  what 
an  end!  We  need  true  enthusiasm 
for  this  great  profession  and  we 
must  stand  together  and  fight  as 
one  big  body  for  it.  Our  Alumnae 
Association  is  our  answer  as  a 
strong  group  for  our  institution  and 
then  we  will  know  that  we  deserve 
our  diplomas. 

The  night  of  the  11th — Dr.  Beech- 
er gave  a fine  and  enlightening 
talk  which  I hope  may  be  printed 
in  full  for  us. 

June  12  was  mother  and  daugh- 
ters day.  Myra  Sands  and  I had 
a wonderful  time.  Sally  (Owen) 
Shull,  1923  daughter,  helped  my 
wee  daughter  more  than  she  will 
know;  also  Martha  and  Jane,  her 
sister  (daughters  of  1917-18),  who 
had  lunch  with  us. 

The  Trustees  gave  us  a most  de- 
licious lunch  which  was  held  in 
the  nurses'  dining  room.  Our  be- 
loved Dr.  Jason  Mixter  gave  a short 
greeting.  Pictures  were  taken  all 
over  the  dining  room.  They  are 
very  good  and  may  be  purchased 
by  anyone  who  writes  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Lyons  Twomey  for  them. 

After  the  lunch,  Sally  and  Myra 
Sands  went  to  the  nurses  home 
and  the  Alumnae  met  in  the  old 
administration  building  to  hear 
Dr.  Ludwig  talk  on  Arthritis  that 
great  crippler.  Research  is  intense 
and  only  the  Great  Teacher,  time, 
trial  and  error  will  help  us. 

That  night  we  had  a splendid 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  I 
sat  with  our  classmates  Mary 
Shepard;  Dorothy  (Ricker)  Corbett; 
Helen  (Curley)  LeVey;  Dorothy 
Allen.  At  the  head  table  sat  Dr. 
Faxon;  Miss  Sally  Johnson  in 
whose  honor  a scholarship  has 
been  started  bearing  her  illus- 
trious name;  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper 
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of  whom  we  are  justly  proud 
as  Miss  Johnson's  successor; 
Mrs.  (Cady)  Phillips  our  Alumnae 
President  who  did  an  admirable 
piece  of  work  in  representing  us; 
and  representatives  of  early  to 
present  day  graduates.  They  all 
reminisced  on  "off  the  record"  oc- 
currences while  in  training.  They 
told  tales  out  of  school  until  we 
were  practically  in  stitches  with 
hearty  laughter.  Oh#  graduates 
you  have  no  idea  what  you 
missed!  We  could  have  all  add- 
ed embellishments.  Our  awe  at 
our  seniors  and  staff  members  is 
understandable  and  as  time  has 
passed  we  have  gradually  been 
given  wisdom  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  saw  us.  How  well  our  sen- 
iors and  staff  knew  us!  While 
necessarily  severe,  each  must 
have  had  many  a smile  behind  her 
stern  cloak.  Miss  Johnson  and 
Miss  McCrae  must  have  had  many 
a funny  time  together  over  their 
vast  experience  with  us. 

On  June  13th,  we  met  for  the  last 
day  of  the  1948  Reunion.  A splen- 
did portrait  of  Annabelle  McCrae, 
wreathed  in  white  snapdragon, 
was  hung  over  a green  velvet 
drape  at  the  back  of  the  speakers 
stand  in  the  old  administration 
building.  A soft  light  was  thrown 
on  it  bringing  out  all  the  under- 
standing in  the  strong  features.  A 
beautiful  benediction  was  given  in 
her  memory.  It  made  us  wish  that 
we  had  had  the  maturity  to  under- 
stand her  sterling  qualities  when 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  so 
closely  associated  with  her.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  those  who  do 
so  much  for  us  in  out  tender  years 
are  not  given  the  grace  to  see  us 
through  and,  we  hope,  be  glad  in 
us.  God  rest  her  soul. 

Then  we  went  over  to  Walcott 
House  where  we  had  tea  and  said 
our  farewells  for  the  year.  We  sin- 


cerely hope  that  many  more  of 
our  graduates  will  enter  into  these 
Homecomings  with  a full  and  un- 
derstanding heart.  Let  us  know 
each  other  better  and  in  our  ma- 
ture lives  meet  and  love  those  who 
did  so  much  for  us.  As  children, 
we  never  liked  reprimands;  as 
children,  we  did  not  have  the  ra- 
tional faculties  we  have  now.  Let 
us  open  our  hearts  to  our  Alumnae 
as  a whole. 

Dr.  Washburn  greeted  us  in  the 
hall  leading  to  our  old  dining 
room.  He  was  in  his  wheelchair 
with  his  nurse.  He  had  come  over 
from  Phillips  House,  where  he  is  a 
patient,  I am  certain  just  to  get  that 
wonderful  feeling  of  old  associa- 
tion with  his  Beloved  Institution 
and  all  it  entailed. 

Mary  Shepard  joins  me  in  writ- 
ing: "I  went  to  see  Dr.  Washburn 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  and  I 
have  become  specially  good 
friends  because  we  have  worked 
together  at  Cambridge  since  1937. 
He  said  that  his  doctor  came  along 
when  he  was  in  the  brick  corridor, 
surrounded  by  nurses,  and  chided 
him  as  getting  ail  tired  out  with 
talking.  "Now,  see  here"  says  he, 
"You've  taken  away  this  and  that 
from  me  (I  can't  remember  what  it 
was,  eggs  or  something)  "now  go 
away  and  let  me  talk  to  these 
girls!"  He  looked  much  better  than 
the  last  time  that  I saw  him  and 
he  hopes  to  go  home  before  long 
...  I didn't  get  to  all  of  the  meet- 
ings so  haven't  much  to  add.  My 
graduating  activities  at  Cambridge 
came  at  the  same  week-end,  so 
placed  because  our  speaker  was 
going  away  that  very  afternoon. 
I think  that  our  classmates  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  Miss 
Hawkinson  gave  the  address  at 
Graduating  Exercises  on  Bulfinch 
Lawn.  She  is  just  as  dear  as  ever. 
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They  probably  know  that  she  is 
Dean  of  the  Chicago  University 
School  of  Nursing  now.  The  loud- 
speaker arrangements  were  espec- 
ially good.  I arrived  after  the  ex- 
ercises had  started,  and  recog- 
nized her  voice  as  soon  as  I 
stepped  on  the  walk  from  the  Mos- 
eley Building.  Do  I understand 
that  you  are  going  to  duplicate  the 
above  to  send  to  our  classmates, 
or  are  you  sending  it  to  the  Quar- 
terly? I wish  that  you  could  send 
it  to  every  member  and  urge  her 
to  plan  now  to  come  next  year  to 
our  twenty-fifth  reunion.  Would- 
n't it  be  fine  if  we  could  get  every 
single  one  to  attend?  Many  of 
them  would  not  be  reached 
through  the  Quarterly  probably, 
because  it  goes  only  to  Alumnae 
members.  Why  don't  we  have  a 
meeting  of  those  around  here  in 
the  fall  and  lay  out  a plan?  We 
could  send  out  something  every 
month  or  so.  After  all,  you  don't 
have  a twenty-fifth  birthday  every 
day!  How  many  of  the  addresses 
have  you?  If  you  send  out  this 
now,  it  will  make  a beginning  and 
we  can  get  something  else  started 
in  the  fall  ...  I saw  Pearl  Castile 
in  Chicago.  Remember  her?  Class 
1922  . . . Did  you  recognize  "yours 
truly"  as  the  "scared  little  student 
nurse"  who  helped  with  the  last 
slush  bath?  (per  Dr.  Aub).  Some 
years  ago,  when  I went  to  a new 
position,  a young  doctor  to  whom 
I was  being  introduced  said  "Did 
you  once  give  a slush  bath  with 
Miss  McCrae?"  He  had  been  a 
third  year  medical  student  in  the 
semicircular  audience  on  Ward  7 
on  that  momentous  morning  when 
Mr.  Kilcoyne,  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  help  with  the  slush  bath, 
was  busy  elsewhere." 

Gertrude  Reynolds  Herman 
comments:  "I  read  the  above  and 


enjoyed  it  too.  Can't  think  of  any- 
thing you  omitted.  I did  notice 
that  the  graduates  were  in 
"whites."  Is  that  the  usual  pro- 
cedure now?  I was  amused  when 
you  said  ivy  was  hard  to  grow 
as  I have  unusually  good  luck 
with  it.  Perhaps  I may  give  it  a 
build-up  as  I did  love  those  ivy 
columns  ...  You  have  done  a 
grand  piece  of  work.  Call  on  me 
for  any  help,  except  speaking,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  help  you  for  a 
grand  25th." 

Helen  Curley  Lavey  comments: 
"I  wish  to  say  that  the  splendid 
feeling  of  oneness  and  friendship 
which  prevailed  was  magnificent 
and  very  heartwarming.  I think 
the  understanding  with  which  all 
of  us  dealt  with  each  other  was 
wonderful.  I refer  to  the  fact  that 
when  we  met  and  faces  were  rec- 
ognized, but  names  forgotten,  there 
was  noticeable  forgiveness.  Ap- 
parently everyone,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, felt  the  same  inability  to 
recall  names,  especially  married 
names,  but  the  look  of  recognition 
that  beamed  when  eyes  met  was 
very  memorable!  My  only  hope 
is  that  1924  will  be  vastly  more 
represented  in  1949  on  our  25th 
...  A suggestion  I have  for  the 
25th  of  our  class  is  to  get  busy 
with  it  this  Fall  as  you  mention 
and  to  have  each  of  us  write  up 
briefly  our  history  since  gradua- 
tion and  possibly  mimeograph  it 
altogether  as  a little  booklet  for 
each  of  us.  Think  it  should  be 
sold  to  each  of  us  for  the  cost  of 
paper,  stencils,  postage,  etc.  . . . 
I do  not  know  how  many  of  us  we 
can  get  together  for  the  25th  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  put  up  as  many 
as  I can  which  on  a pinch  is  6 . . . 
Also,  I would  be  glad  to  have  any 
ceremonies  here  if  the  hiring  of 
any  place  is  too  expensive;  of 
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course  for  a large  scale  meal  idea 
I think  it  better  we  go  somewhere 
like  say  Stevenson's  at  75  Chest- 
nut Street,  Boston,  where  there  is 
always  an  excellent  meal  and  a 
bit  of  dignity  and  seclusion.  There 
doubtless  are  many  other  such 
places  Call  me  for  anything  you 
care  to  for  help  and  good  luck." 

Abby-Helen  Dennison  Hawes: 
"Your  nice  letter  plus  the  gradua- 
tion programme  came  today  and  I 
thank  you  so  very  much  for  send- 
ing it  to  me.  You  couldn't  have 
thought  that  I forgot — or  neglected 
to  think  of  graduation.  Here  is 
what  happened.  Connie  had  his 
25th  reunion  at  Harvard  where 
we  all  were — 5 strong — from  Mon- 
day the  7th  till  the  11th  inclusive 
— and  after  that  I gave  up  in  de- 
spair and  started  for  home  pronto. 
In  the  beginning,  I had  consid- 
ered combining  M.G.H.  with  Har- 
vard but  soon  saw  that  that  was 
beyond  me  ...  You  bet  I'll  help 
you  December,  June,  or  any  old 
time.  Just  let  me  know." 

Mary  Weston  is  one  of  my  good 
correspondents.  Her  two  letters 
as  follows:  "Yes  I sent  in  my  dues 
for  Alumnae  membership  so  I 
should  receive  the  June  Memorial 
Issue.  It  will  be  a pleasure  to  read 
it.  Thanks  for  your  cheery  notes. 
Do  write  me  often."  . . . "Thank 
you  for  your  letter  telling  me  about 
the  Bazaar  in  December.  I will 
be  glad  to  contribute  something 
and  will  send  it  to  you  later.  I 
will  try  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
girls  here.  You  certainly  are  a 
tireless  worker.  I enjoyed  the  is- 
sue of  the  Quarterly  very  much. 
1924  does  seem  a long,  long  time 
ago." 

Valentine  Bourgault  writes: 
"Many  thanks  for  your  nice  letter. 
I appreciate  very  much  getting 
the  graduation  folder  ...  I am 


looking  forward  with  pleasure  to 
attending  our  25th  Reunion  next 
year.  I sincerely  hope  that  I can 
make  it.  It  will  be  a great  thrill 
to  see  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
classmates.  I will  also  try  to  at- 
tend the  December  Bazaar." 

Helen  (Bubko)  Suplicki  writes: 
"Am  sorry  have  not  been  able  to 
answer  your  notes  sooner  but 
have  been  a patient  at  Phillips 
House  for  several  weeks  since 
February  and  since  then  have 
been  convalescing  (our  best 
wishes  are  always  with  you 
Helen).  Am  enclosing  money  or- 
der for  the  Annabella  McCrae 
Fund  . . . Saw  some  of  our  class- 
mates while  there;  The  Logans, 
also  Miss  Frazer  called  on  me.  It 
was  very  nice  to  see  them  after 
all  these  years." 

Ruth  Tapley  writes:  "Am  having 
dinner  tonight  with  Ada  Pratt  . . . 
I am  going  to  take  a patient  to 
California  in  a week  or  ten  days. 
She  has  a ranch  near  Pasedena, 
300  acres.  Expect  to  stay  about  a 
week.  Had  dinner  with  Winnie 
Wilson.  She  has  a patient  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club.  She 
looked  very  well." 

Evadine  (Cady)  O'Connor  writes: 
"Greetings!  We  start  our  vacation 
the  15th  of  June  so  I won't  be  able 
to  attend  the  reunion.  I do  wish 
I knew  about  when  it  will  be  next 
year  as  I'd  like  to  go  to  the  happy 
affair  . . . Nan  Renear  Walker 
(1913)  and  her  huband  stopped  off 
to  visit  me.  They  were  en  route 
to  Martha's  Vineyard  from  Miami, 
Florida,  where  they  spent  the  win- 
ter. She  gave  me  much  news  of 
Winnie  Wilson's  travels.  We  visit- 
ed the  Washington  Cathedral 
which  is  still  being  built  though 
it  was  started  forty  years  ago. 
Also,  we  took  in  the  famous  graves 
in  Arlington  Cemetery  . . . My 
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sister  and  mother  were  here  last 
week  to  help  Evadine  celebrate  her 
First  Communion  Day  and  birth- 
day ...  I am  sending  Evadine  to 
Camp  On-Ti-Ora  in  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
for  eight  weeks  this  summer.  The 
nursing  position  there  has  been 
offered  to  me  and  I'm  accepting. 
So  now  I want  some  M.G.H.  uni- 
forms. They  are  so  distinguished 
looking!  Can  you  tell  me  if  I can 
buy  them  in  this  vicinity?  If  not, 
where?  (That  is  a good  guestion 
Evadine.  There  should  be  a list 
in  our  Quarterly  of  all  the  stores 
in  different  sections  of  the  country 
where  M.G.H.  uniforms  may  be 
bought.)  We,  Bill,  Evadine,  and 
myself,  are  planning  to  visit  the 
Walkers  at  Martha's  Vineyard  this 
summer.  Remember  me  to  any 
of  the  classmates  who  get  to  the 
reunion.  I wish  I could  be  there 
too." 

Winnie  Wilson  writes:  "I  re- 
ceived your  card  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  April  20th  dead- 
line. Waited  since  then  hoping 
some  way  I could  make  the  re- 
union but  I guess  it  can't  be  done 
this  year  ...  I am  here  with  a 
patient  I brought  up  from  Miami 
the  last  of  April  and  my  stay  will 
be  indefinite.  We  were  in  N.Y. 
at  Doctor's  Hospital  for  twelve 
days  the  last  of  May  and  I met 
Theresa  Lunt  (1920)  Sara  Cough- 
lin (1927),  and  of  all  people  our 
May  Flett  (1923).  She  was  work- 
ing there  one  Sunday.  She  looks 
fine  and  we  had  a grand  visit. 
I also  had  dinner  one  evening  with 
Tapley  and  some  of  her  friends. 
Talked  on  the  phone  with  Ada 
Brown  and  Gertrude  Dowling 
(1943)  who  has  just  finished  at 
Columbia.  Had  a long  letter  yes- 
terday from  Peg  Glann  (1921)  who 
is  still  in  Florida.  She  had  visited 
Linda  Burgess  (1930)  (married 


now)  at  her  new  home;  and 
Marion  Justason  Trainor  (1920)  had 
just  been  to  Philadelphia  with  a 
patient  she  relieved  me  on.  So 
you  see  we  all  get  around  and 
contact  each  other  still.  Peg  and 
I had  a grand  visit  with  Marion 
while  we  were  both  in  Miami.  I 
haven't  had  time  to  contact  Erma 
Leitenberger  but  hope  you  reached 
her  (Sorry  to  say  that  I have  not 
Winnie).  Remember  me  to  every- 
one and  I'll  be  thinking  of  you  all 
even  if  I can't  join  you  this  year 
. . . Count  me  in  on  the  Annabella 
McCrae  Fund.  Heard  of  one  of 
our  other  1920  Grads  who  is  living 
in  Coral  Gables.  I think  her  name 
was  Doris  Walker.  Didn't  have 
time  to  look  her  up  this  year  as 
my  stay  there  was  so  short." 
Greetings  and  every  good  wish 
to  Helen  Giles  who  was  married 
June  30  to  Mr.  C.  Elmore  Watkins. 
They  will  be  at  home  at  Man- 
chester, Conn. 


1925 

Doris  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ethel  Inglis,  who  is  President  of 
the  Massachusets  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  presided 
at  the  Thursday  afternoon  Session 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute 
which  was  held  on  May  13  and 
14  at  Gardner  Auditorium  in  the 
State  House.  The  Institute  was 
sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  the 
Massachusets  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  the  Massachusetts  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing and  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 
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1927 

Marguerite  Dunn,  Secretary 
Barre,  Mass. 

1928 

Helen  French  has  gone  to  Ger- 
many to  take  charge  of  Veerssen 
Children's  Home  in  Uelzen,  Ger- 
many. Her  address  is  c/ o Military 
Government,  Ded.  B.A.O.R.  After 
a period  there,  she  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  a Youth  Camp. 

1929 

Marjorie  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Avenue, 

Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer  (Mrs.  John 

M.),  Secretary 
259  Porter  St., 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Not  much  news  this  month. 
Where  are  all  the  letters  I ex- 
pected after  the  QUARTERLY  ar- 
rived? I did  have  one  telephone 
call  the  morning  the  QUARTERLY 
arrived.  It  was  from  Ruth  Drake 
Lincoln.  She  lives  on  Taintor  St. 
in  Suffield,  Conn.  She  has  two 
boys  aged  10  and  5 years.  We 
had  a nice  visit  on  the  phone. 

A nice  letter  from  Alice  Gustaf- 
son Morse  arrived  early  in  May. 
She  has  three  children:  Nancy  is 
9V2  yrs.  old,  Judy  is  8 yrs.  old, 
and  Jackie  is  five  yrs.  old.  The 
girls  belong  to  the  Brownies  and 
can  make  beds  a la  McCrae.  Good 
work,  Alice,  keep  it  up.  I'm  sure 
M.G.H.  can  use  such  good  ma- 
terial when  the  time  comes.  Alice's 
address  is  199  High  St.,  Reading, 
Mass. 

Dora  Lawson  Marchant  sent  me 
a card  in  June.  She  has  a lovely 
family  of  four  children,  two  boys 
and  two  girls.  The  oldest  ?s  fifteen 
and  the  youngest  is  two.  Her  ad- 


dress is  15  Court  St.,  Arlington, 
Mass. 

Doris  Brown  Siegal  wrote  that 
she  and  her  husband  are  very 
comfortable  in  their  hotel  apart- 
ment until  they  can  find  a suitable 
spot  to  buy  or  build  on.  Her  hus- 
band is  a pediatrician  and  they 
have  a lovely  daughter,  Pamela, 
who  is  sixteen  months  old.  In 
case  you  didn't  see  her  address 
in  the  last  QUARTERLY,  here  it  is 
again;  Mrs.  Joseph  Siegal,  William 
Henry  Hotel,  Washington,  Pa. 

Brownie  gave  me  Ardenia  Ab- 
bott Green's  address,  it  is  3179  N. 
Clarke  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  is  a pleasant  job.  How 
about  a note  from  those  who  have- 
n't writen  in  so  far  and  help  to 
make  my  job  more  pleasant. 

Before  I write  another  install- 
ment we  will  have  had  our  annual 
camping  trip.  It  is  an  ideal  va- 
cation for  boys  and  I might  add, 
for  their  mother.  We  live  in  a tent 
at  one  of  the  Connecticut  Parks  for 
a week.  Just  think,  no  beds  to 
make,  no  floors  to  sweep  and  no 
radio  to  confuse  us  with  its  con- 
stant flood  of  conflicting  reports. 
All  we  do  is  eat,  sleep  and  swim 
and  I come  back  feeling  rested  and 
all  ready  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities for  another  year. 

So  I'll  have  plenty  of  pep  to 
write  a big  report  next  time.  How 
about  sending  in  a lot  of  material? 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 

M.G.H. , Boston,  Mass. 

Greetings  to  you  all  and  I do 
hope  you  are  having  a very  pleas- 
ant summer. 

There  was  a very  small  number 
of  our  class  at  the  75th  Anni- 
versary. 

The  following  members  were 
present  at  the  dinner: 
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Margaret  Flatley  Foley 
Margaret  Arey 
Helen  Latham 

Catherine  McGrath  Hallinam 
Ruih  Putnam  Drayton 
Ruth  Kronquist  Meurch 
Elizabeth  Parker  Hartl 
Helen  Clark  Towner 
Anne  Lyons  Twomey 
I saw  Florence  Dutton  Elliot  and 
Grace  Brownell  Davis  at  some  of 
the  programs.  Martha  Holcomb 
Morrow,  with  her  eleven  year  old 
daughter,  Anne,  spent  the  week- 
end at  the  Copley  Plaza  and  took 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  program 
at  M.G.H.  on  Saturday.  Anne 
Morrow  and  Joan  Twomey  en- 
joyed the  program  for  the  "teen- 
agers." 

In  trying  to  get  material  for  this 
QUARTERLY,  I looked  through  the 
questionnaire  that  was  sent  out  in 
1947  and  found  the  following  in- 
formation about  "Children  of 
1931." 

Catherine  McGrath  Hallinam 

still  is  "tops"  (as  far  as  we  know) 
as  to  size.  Kay  has  six  children. 

Grace  Brownell  Davis  is  the 
mother  of  a son  and  daughter — 
Virginia  born  in  1940  and  John  in 
October  1942. 

Sadie  Tibbetts  Eaton  has  a son 
born  June  6,  J934. 

Laura  Durkee  Dapson — David, 
May  18,  1935;  Joan  Ann,  Oct.  8, 
1937. 

Barbara  Buck  Metcalf  has  Bill, 
born  in  1939.  Barbara  is  still  with 
the  Girl  Scouts  out  in  Winchester. 
"I've  not  deserted  my  profession 
for  I have  started  Girl  Scout  Hos- 
pital Aides  in  the  Winchester  Hos- 
pital." 

Irene  Perotti  Scott  continues  to 
reside  in  Revere  and  has  two 
youngsters,  Janet  Alden  born 
March  13,  1937  and  John  Ashley 
born  July  J,  1944. 


Edith  Weirick  Gannon  is  the 
mother  of  two  sons — Donald,  1934 
and  Allan,  1939. 

Sirkka  Koivu  Bugbee  is  still  in 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 
She  has  two  daughters,  Clara, 
April  11,  1939  and  Sylvia,  August 
25,  1941. 

Maragret  Flatley  Foley  is  the 

mother  of  Richard — 1939;  Barbara, 
1940.  Robert  1945  and  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth 1947. 

Our  other  children  will  be  re- 
ported at  an  early  date. 

Again  I wish  to  make  a plea  for 
more  members  in  the  Alumnae 
Association.  There  is  a very  small 
percentage  of  our  class  that  now 
belong.  If  each  one  of  us  who  are 
now  members  would  try  to  get  a 
classmate  to  join,  it  would  greatly 
increase  our  class  membership. 

Undoubtedly  by  now  you  have 
heard  of  the  Bazaar  our  Alumnae 
is  sponsoring  around  December  1, 
1948.  Anything  that  you  can  do- 
nate will  be  gratefully  received. 
Please  send  your  contribution  to 
Miriam  Huggard  at  Phillips  House, 
Charles  St.,  Boston.  "Something 
new,  something  old" — Mary  Mac- 
Donald is  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  that  is  setting  up 
requirements,  standards,  etc.,  for 
which  this  money  is  to  raised  by 
the  Bazaar.  Let  us  do  our  part! 

1932 

Catherine  E.  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  St. 

Clinton,  Mass 

I expected  to  see  a larger  at- 
tendance than  last  year  at  the  75th 
Anniversary  and  Home  Coming, 
but  I was  disappointed. 

Friday,  June  11th,  Olive  Jackson 
Champlin,  Dunn's  Corner,  Wester- 
ly, R.  I.,  was  the  only  one  regis- 
tered besides  myself  and  I looked 
high  and  low  but  didn't  see  her 
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anywhere.  Saturday  I didn't  see 
any  classmates  'til  evening  when  I 
sat  with  Aloyce  Purcell  Leahy, 
Allston,  Mass.,  at  the  banquet. 
Sunday  at  the  tea  Margaret  Dervin 
Lavelle  and  I saw  Martha  David- 
son who  is  in  O.P..D.  and  lives  at 

43  St.  Mary's  St.,  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  Constance  Wildes  Braham 
who  is  still  at  the  Philips  House. 

Bessie  McLellan  is  on  a 5 to  6 
weeks  motor  trip  to  California  and 
having  a wonderful  time. 

Lisbie  Rogers  is  now  Sister  Ur- 
sula, Convent  of  the  Transfigura, 
tion,  Glendale,  Ohio. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Twomey  and 
Martha  Davidson,  I have  secured 
some  addresses  and  will  try  to 
have  a lot  of  news  before  the  next 
edition  of  the  QUARTERLY.  I 
hope  if  anyone  has  any  news  or 
addresses  they  will  drop  me  a 
note. 

1933 

Lois  Gammon  Fielding  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.),  Secretary 

44  Lorraine  St.,  Roslindale,  31, 

Mass. 

Tel.  PArkway  7-6697-J 
Dear  '33  mates: 

The  June  Homecoming  was  a 
huge  success  and  so  was  our 
own  little  reunion,  although  there 
were  only  17  of  us  there,  namely: 
Grace  Gurney  Murphy,  Gertrude 
Christie  Kaissi,  Akielli  Danyla 
Shiels,  Jean  Moody  Benner,  Elsie 
Sarri  Spillane,  Lucy  King,  Jean 
Louney  Ward,  Lilliam  Norton, 
Helena  McCarten,  Anne  Ryan, 
Elizabeth  Hope  Symmes,  Ruth 
Alexander  Sandberg,  Alice  Gus- 
tafson Benson,  Sybil  Beatham, 
Louise  Lomas  Babin,  Louise  Hol- 
lister Benton,  and  Lois  Gammon 
Fielding.  A good  time  was  had 
by  alii  Tentative  plans  were 
made  for  a fall  reunion  to  be  held 


possibly  in  Cambridge  at  Emily 
Jriiil  Newhall's  apartment,  hers  be- 
ing the  most  centrally  located  of 
those  offered.  Notices  will  be  sent 
out  probably  in  September. 

Starting  with  the  next  issue  of 
the  QUARTERLY,  your  class  will 
have  a new  secretary.  Gertrude 
Christie  Kaissi  (Mrs.  Domonic),  262 
Cabot  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  has 
generously  consented  to  take  over, 
your  present  one  having  served 
you  for  two  years.  I assure  you 
that  I have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
the  work  and  wish  Gert  lots  of  luck 
in  continuing  with  it. 

Dorothy  Amlaw  Coggeshall, 
5105  Vandelia  Ave.,  Dallas  9, 
Texas  wrote  ''After  four  years  of 
Army,  we  finally  came  back  to 
Texas.  We  all  like  it  a lot  and 
with  two  small  children  I doubt 
if  I could  take  a New  England 
winter  with  soggy  snow-suits,  etc. 

Howdy  was  five  in  November 
and  Judy  was  eight  in  January. 
The  war  sort  of  upset  my  large 
family  idea.  I was  back  East  a 
year  ago  with  the  children  but  was 
so  busy  with  my  family-visiting,  I 
didn't  even  get  over  to  M.G.H. 
I did  take  them  up  on  the  "Hill"  to 
show  them  where  I used  to  live — 
the  Charles  River — Public  Gar- 
dens— Common,  etc.,  and  of  course 
I took  them  to  the  beach  (in  De- 
cember). The  trip  was  to  show 
them  an  ocean! 

Texas  summers  are  ghastly — 
but  about  8 months  of  the  year  are 
perfect.  I never  cared  a bit  about 
flowers  and  gardens,  etc.,  but  since 
we've  been  here,  I spend  about 
all  day  in  the  yard.  We  have  al- 
most an  acre  landscaped  and  I 
really  get  a thrill  out  of  the  flow- 
ers." 

Mary  E.  Adams  wrote  a very 
brief  note  stating  that  except  for 
the  time  she  was  on  military  leave, 
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she  has  worked  for  quite  a few 
years  at  the  State  Sanitorium, 
North  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Mildred  Allen  Beaucaire  (Mrs. 
Dona),  489  Page  St.,  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  wrote,  "Trying  to  keep 
house  eight  hours  and  work  eight 
hours,  I have  a pretty  full  day  but 
don't  lose  any  weight  by  it.  I'm 
working  4 p.m.  to  12  midnight  at 
the  Mass.  Hospital  School  in  Can- 
ton. Have  been  here  since  Oc- 
tober and  like  it  very  much.  We 
have  all  crippled  children  here 
and  it  is  very  interesting.  Dr.  Yens 
is  in  charge  of  medical  Dept,  and 
Betty  Farrell  Spaulding  (1930) 
comes  here  to  give  anesthesia.  I 
rarely  see  her  but  it  is  nice  to  know 
she  is  here." 

Mildred  has  two  daughters — 12 
and  8,  and  a son  3. 

Grace  Gurney  Murphy  (Mrs.  J. 
Everet)  lives  at  42  Rockview  St., 
Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 

Louise  Loman  Babin,  131  George 
St.,  Arlington,  Mass.,  has  two 
adopted  children — a boy  15  and 
a girl  3.  A year  ago  she  was  a 
patient  on  White  5 for  a month 
when  Dr.  Kline  did  an  arthodesis 
on  her  left  foot.  Glad  to  hear  that 
she's  feeling  better 

Mary  Wilson  111  (Mrs.  Edmund 
W.),  441  Parker  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
sent  her  regrets  that  she  would  be 
unable  to  attend  the  reunion. 

Virginia  E.  Woodruff  will  be  at 
Camp  Neshobe,  Hancock,  N.  H., 
until  Aug.  26,  after  which  she  will 
have  a few  weeks  of  vacation  be- 
fore returning  to  Darrow  School. 
"It  is  a lovely  camp  for  50  small 
girls  on  Lake  Norway.  The  cabins 
are  very  attractive.  The  infirmary 
is  a separate  cabin  with  3 rooms 
and  bath  and  I live  here  alone  and 
hope  we  won't  have  any  sick  chil- 
dren. I even  have  a nice  fire- 
place to  use  when  it  is  chilly  and 


the  nights  are.  Was  certainly 
sorry  to  miss  the  Homecoming  and 
our  reunion  but  I just  couldn't  fit 
it  in  this  year.  June  was  so  full." 

Grace  Barrett  Valentine  was 
sorry  to  have  missed  the  reunion 
and  wished  to  be  remembered  to 
everyone. 

Louise  Knowles  O'Brien  (Mrs. 
John  F.),  172  Palm  St.,  Bangor, 
Maine,  had  planned  to  attend  the 
reunion  and  the  Homecoming,  but 
due  to  her  husband's  illness  was 
disappointed.  Her  letter  arrived 
too  late  to  be  read  at  our  get-to- 
gether so  I'll  include  her  greeting 
here.  She  wrote  "Say  Hello  to 
my  classmates  for  me  and  tell 
them  how  much  I am  going  to  miss 
seeing  them  and  talking  with  them, 
and  also  tell  them  that  I have  set- 
tled in  Maine,  the  vacation  land  of 
America,  and  if  any  of  them  ever 
do  come  this  way,  it  would  be  my 
pleasure  to  have  them  stop  for  a 
visit."  Louise  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  a round  robin  chain  letter 
be  started  so  I've  promised  to  get  a 
mailing  list  to  her  and  she'll  get  it 
under  way.  I do  hope  it  will  be 
successful. 

In  behalf  of  the  1933  class,  may 
I express  thanks  to  Anielli  Danylla 
Shiels  for  her  generous  donation 
of  stationery  to  the  secretaryship. 

1934 

Lois  Beech  Hackett  (Mrs.  J.  A.) 
whose  address  is  Care  of  Panagra, 
Lima,  Peru,  writes,  "Nancy  Forbes 
Johnson  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
Nancy  Elizabeth,  on  April  22, 
1948,  as  she  didn't  know  where 
to  write.  She  has  two  other  chil- 
dren, Pancho  and  Kate,  both  born, 
as  was  the  new  one,  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan jungle,  where  she  has  lived 
since  shortly  after  her  marriage  in 
1943.  The  June  QUARTERLY  said 
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that  she  and  I both  lived  in  Lima. 
No  such  luck!  We  left  the  States 
within  a couple  of  months  of  each 
other,  but  she  went  to  Venezuela 
and  I went  first  to  Quito,  Ecuador 
and  then  come  to  Lima  four  years 
ago.  We  have  both  been  home  on 
vacation  but  at  different  times  and 
haven't  seen  each  other,  more's 
the  pity.  She's  a couple  of  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  home  than  I am. 
Her  husband  is  an  engineer  for  an 
oil  company  and  mine  flies  for 
Pan-American-Grace  Airways. 

This  spring  (fall  to  you)  I hope 
to  make  a flight  tour  of  Chile,  Bo- 
livia, and  Argentina — and  possi- 
bly Rio  de  Janeiro.  If  you  know  of 
any  M.G.H.  nurses  down  here.  I'd 
be  delighted  to  know. 

I hope  this  is  in  time  for  the 
September  QUARTERLY,  but  if  it 
isn't  we'll  settle  for  December.  I 
read  the  QUARTERLY  avidly  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  news  of  the 
Classes  transports  me  every  way 
but  bodily  to  M.G.H." 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill  (Mrs.  Ivers), 

Secretary  February  Section, 

122  Florence  Street, 

Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Ten  members  of  our  section  were 
present  at  the  75th  Anniversary 
Celebration  on  June  12th — to  us  it 
was  a very  pleasant  affair,  but  it 
would  have  been  much  nicer  if 
the  rest  of  you  were  present.  We 
were  happy  to  hear  that  Marie 
Giardina  Nason  (Mrs.  Ernest)  was 
well  on  the  road  to  complete  re- 
covery following  an  operation  per- 
formed at  Baker.  Our  wishes  for 
a speedy  recovery  also  go  to  Aud- 
rey Brown  Oakes  (Mrs.  Fletcher), 
who  is  on  the  list  of  those  not  feel- 
ing well. 

Catherine  Lyons  will  be  a blush- 
ing bride  in  the  Fall — much  happi- 


ness to  you  Kay  from  all  of  us. 

Anna  Kules  Garrity  writes  that 
she  is  the  busy  mother  of  three 
lively  boys,  Francis,  James,  and 
Bruce.  Anna's  husband  has  his 
own  recording  business  now  and 
they  live  at  48  White  Street,  West- 
field,  Mass. 

Our  section  has  done  very  well 
in  locating  its  members,  but  among 
those  still  missing  are:  Mary  Bacon 
Morris  (Mrs.  Robert),  Eleanor 
Dowd,  Dorothy  Fletcher,  Carol 
Hill  Craven  (Mrs.  Martin),  Ruth 
Schilling,  and  Madine  Chalmers 
Leavitt.  Can  anyone  help  me  out 
with  addresses  for  the  above?  We 
are  planning  another  reunion  in 
the  Fall,  and  would  like  to  contact 
all  our  classmates. 

1935 

Barbara  P.  Christian  (Mrs.  J.  Rich- 
ard), Secretary 
64  Brattle  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Engaged:  Major  Marie  Florence 
Britt  ANC  to  Major  Thomas  John 
Reed  USAC.  Flo  breezed  thru 
Beantown  on  her  way  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  just  in  time  for  the 
Homecoming  festivities  and  full  of 
tales  of  service  in  Japan.  When's 
the  wedding  date?  She's  not  tell- 
ing. 

A welcome  letter  arrived  from 
Jean  Chapman  Collins,  whose  hus- 
band, Dick,  is  stationed  in  the  Pen- 
tagon maze,  between  flying  trips 
overseas.  Jean  and  nine  year  old 
Deborah  await  the  next  Army  mov- 
ing day.  Maybe  it  will  be  Hawaii! 

Moving  day  in  May  found  Eve 
Danielevizt  deserting  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  Empire  State. 
She's  now  to  be  found  at  8559  67th 
Road,  Forest  Hills  West,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y.  Gathered  to  cheer  her 
on  her  way  at  Tommy  Lindsay's 
intown  apartment,  were  your  sec- 
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retary,  Kay  Mahoney  Monaghan, 
Becky  Fletcher  Warley,  Sunny 
Hackman  Thompson,  Flo  Berrett 
Ogden,  Elinor  Bull  Stahlbrand, 
Marion  McClellan  Orchard,  and 
Teddy  Dennison.  Unexpectedly 
nice  to  see  Peewee  Orchard  in  our 
midst  once  more.  She's  receiving 
mail  these  days  at  79  Myrtle  St., 
Hartford,  Conn.  Hartford  Alumnae, 
please  note. 

Seen  at  a recent  Fenway  Park 
game  were  Sunny  Thompson  and 
her  handsome  sons,  David,  10,  and 
Brian,  7.  Indifferent  to  the  triumphs 
of  our  Red  Sox  is  Sally,  4,  who  was 
left  at  home,  64  Grant  Ave.,  Med- 
ford. Sunny's  creative  imagina- 
tion is  responsible  for  those  trick 
manikin-badges  with  the  MGH 
caps  which  were  sported  by  the 
ushers  at  Homecoming. 

A return  to  childhood  scenes 
awaited  Madame  Maryalice  Ma- 
roney  when  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Cenacle  Long  Hill,  Middletown, 
Conn.  She  sends  fond  greetings 
to  her  many  classmates. 

Wish  we'd  hear  from  Astrid 
Martenson  Wynn  (Mrs.  William) 
who,  reports  say,  is  living  in 
Springvale,  California,  with  eleven 
year  old  Billy  and  eight  year  old 
Barbara. 

Beth  Rolfe  Oldeman  (Mrs.  Al- 
bert) has  moved  to  Salem,  New 
Hampshire,  while  Peg  Thorpe 
Johnson  (Mrs.  Paul)  may  be  found 
in  Newport  in  the  same  state. 

Belatedly  we  report  the  arival 
on  Nov.  12,  1947  of  Patricia,  first 
daughter  and  third  child  of  Anna 
Stokes  Floccher  (Mrs.  Joseph)  of  6 
Oak  St.,  Wellesley. 

Thirty-five  turned  out  in  fine 
feathers  and  feelings  for  the  Home- 
coming celebrations.  On  Satur- 
day night  we  gathered  for  dinner 
and  chitchat  at  the  Tremont-Plaza, 


and  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  tea 
we  were  the  busy  little  bees  whom 
you  saw  rushing  around  with 
cakes  'n'  tea  'n'  stuff.  The  hardy 
perennials  listed  above  as  guests 
at  the  Lindsay  party  were  aug- 
mented by  Selma  Hines  Binding, 
Mary  Ross,  Rose  McDonnell  Foley, 
Fran  Foley  Bryer,  Flo  Britt,  Jessie 
Stewart,  and  Beth  Rolfe  Oldeman. 

No  flies  on  us  department: 
Seems  only  yesterday  we  sat  out- 
side the  Training  School  Office,  our 
frightened  hearts  beating  a tit- 
tat-toe  beneath  our  grey-checked 
blouses.  Now  one  of  our  own 
class  members  is  Assistant  to  the 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Orchids  to  you,  Jessie  Stewart! 
We  all  knew  you'd  do  it. 

Postscript:  Your  secretary  will 
have  taken  the  fatal  step  by  the 
time  this  appears.  May  the  fates 
also  have  found  the  newlyweds 
some  nice  place  to  lay  their  weary 
heads! 

1936 

Barbara  P.  Christian  (Mrs.  J. 

Richard),  Acting  Secretary 
Address  above 

Credit  for  the  '36  newsgathering 
this  month  goes  to  Edith  Lee  Mac- 
Cormick  (Mrs.  R.  W.)  of  61  Bickford 
Road,  East  Braintree,  Mass.  Here 
is  her  letter:  "The  following  were 
present  at  the  Homecoming  on  Sat- 
urday, June  12th:  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews,  Catherine  Lynch  Foley, 
Ann  Sargent  McKinnon,  Eva  Bor- 
ner  Hardy,  Marion  Mahoney 
Casey,  Phyllis  Paton  Welch,  Lu- 
cille Lyons  Taylor,  Catherine  Wil- 
son May,  Mary  Morris  Bete,  and 
I.  Ginny  Walker  Sweeney  was  on 
her  way,  but  had  an  accident  on 
the  road  and  ended  up  in  the  hos- 
pital. Eunice  Pike  was  home  from 
Mexico  for  a visit  with  her  parents 
in  May  and  stopped  for  a visit  with 
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Bernice  Kimball  McKay.  Sorry  I 
can't  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  your 
housing  problem — had  one  myself 
recently  and  was  forced  to  buy." 
Editorial  note:  the  Christians  are 
still  homeless  as  of  press  date. 

A phone  call  to  Joan  Doland  Mc- 
Cluskey  at  10  Spring  Hill  Terrace, 
Somerville,  reveals  that  she  is  the 
proud  mother  of  two,  Judy,  3,  and 
Richard,  IV2.  Between  housewiv- 
ing  and  having  a spinal  fusion  in 
January  Joan  has  managed  to  visit 
with  Eleanor  Delaney  Halton  (Mrs. 
Edward  J.)  at  1456  Northampton 
St.,  Holyoke.  Joan's  husband  Bill 
is  a lawyer  while  Eleanor  stayed 
true  to  her  profession  by  marrying 
a doctor. 

Correspondence  from  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  reveals  that  Thelma  In- 
gles enjoys  her  teaching  post  at 
the  American  Hospital.  Thelma 
talks  of  deserting  that  very  cos- 
mopolitan city  next  summer  for  a 
visit  to  her  homeland.  It's  been  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mary  Connolly  Gleason  (Mrs. 
James)  is  living  at  597  Woodland 
Avenue,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
and  would  love  to  hear  from  any 
of  her  former  classmates.  She  has 
a daughter,  Patricia  Anne,  born 
July  25,  1947  in  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert), Secretary 
51  Union  Street, 

Holbrook,  Mass. 

With  my  notes  at  home  and  us 
off  on  vacation,  this  may  be  a 
sketchy  report  of  the  Class,  but 
we  can't  pass  the  issue  by  with- 
out mention  of  the  wonderful 
Homecoming  in  June.  1937  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  since 
Florence  Davis  Augley  and  my- 
self were  the  only  ones  to  be  at 


the  Vendome  for  dinner.  What 
a treat  that  was — good  food — good 
fun!  Wonderful  speakers  and  get- 
ting up  to  date  on  just  what  is 
happening  at  M.G.H.  At  the  lun- 
cheon on  Saturday,  Kay  McAul- 
iffe  Kelliher,  Blanche  Jukins  An- 
iewski,  Fran  Kneeland,  Marion 
Howland  Hunt,  Agnes  Malone, 
Florence  and  myself  took  over  and 
compared  notes. 

In  the  new  arrival  department: 
A son  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Allison  (Louise  Evers)  at  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  bringing  their  total 
to  four. 

A son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Sullivan  (Ethel  McCullough)  at  the 
Baker. 

A son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Vandersloot  (Georgia  Shull)  in 
New  Jersey.  They  now  have  five, 
three  boys  and  two  girls.  * 

Our  sincere  regrets  to  Betty  Call 
on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Dr. 
Frank  Elkavich,  who  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  their 
home  in  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 
There  are  two  children,  Frank,  Jr. 
and  Elizabeth. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert), 
Secretary  February  Section 
Concord  Rd. 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Our  Tenth  was  a great  success. 
Full  27  strong  we  invaded  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  where  we  had  a 
delicious  meal  and  much  con- 
versation. Present  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion  were:  Beth  Rea 
Sweeney,  Bety  Vajocovec  Brad- 
bury, Madelaine  Rowell  Trabucco, 
Hazel  Leonard  La  Broad,  Evelyn 
Franzen  Hillstrom,  Eunice  Ranger 
Johnson,  who  came  all  the  way 
from  St.  Paul,  Peg  Bulman  Grant, 
Peg  Bridges  Lynch,  Perk  Towne 
King,  Nelma  Soule  Bradway,  Eve 
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King,  Emma  Millette  LeBritton,  Joe 
Latakas  Kvraceus,  Lucille  Howd 
Waldo,  Virginia  Harrison  Web- 
ster, Betty  Fiske  Giddings,  Gerry 
Brandon  Reddington,  Eunice  Plant, 
Edith  Bengston  French,  Eileen  Wol- 
seley,  Jo  Woodhull  Henson,  Dottie 
Wood  Streeter,  Charlotte  Aubert 
Scott,  Leslie  Thorud  Yancey,  Grace 
Walsh  Rooney,  Alliean  Costello 
Lister,  and  yours  truly.  Dottie  Nic- 
kerson (Schlag)  and  Ruth  Hatha- 
way were  expected  but  at  the  last 
minute  could  not  come.  Now  that 
we  have  managed  to  "park  our 
families"  with  friends,  husbands, 
and  families,  once,  let's  come  back 
again  before  our  fifteenth! 

Many  wrote  saying  they  could 
not  come  but  still  many  more 
were  not  even  heard  from.  Can 
you  drop  us  a line  soon? 

Bertha  Navas  Briggs  (Mrs.  Dan 
Porter)  sends  word  of  a new  little 
girl  Patsy,  born  September  23, 
1947.  Lucille  Theroux  Donohue 
(Mrs.  J.  P.)  stopped  off  for  a visit 
with  Bertha  on  her  way  to  Leaks- 
ville,  Mississippi  where  the  Dono- 
hues will  be  for  the  next  few  years. 
Timothy  Conway  Donohue,  son 
No.  3 arrived  May  24,  1948. 

Barbara  Whiting  Norton  (Mrs. 
George  P.)  has  two  daughters, 
Cynthia,  born  August  23,  1941  and 
Betsy,  born  August  21,  1945.  The 
Nortons  are  moving  to  Dallas  Tex. 

Muriel  Phillips  Niles  (Mrs.  Ches- 
ter H.)  has  four  children,  Robert  D. 
born  July  25,  1943,  David  H.  born 
Sept.  13,  1945,  and  twins,  Philip  B. 
and  Carol,  born  July  29,  1947.  The 
Niles  are  settled  in  New  Haven. 
Muriel  writes  that  since  the  twins 
arrived  "there  is  never  a dull  mo- 
ment around  here:"  I can  believe 
that. 

Gertrude  Snow  Barr  (Mrs.  Allan) 
has  two  children,  Diane  born  June 
7,  1943,  and  James  born  Nov.  23, 


1946.  She  has  found  time  to  do 
floor  duty  on  the  fraternity  floor  of 
the  Hale  Hospital  in  Haverhill. 

Virginia  Platner  Bearse  (Mrs. 
William  A.)  has  one  son  William 
III,  born  Feb.  21,  1941. 

Hazel  Leonard  Labboad  (Mrs. 
Frederick  K.)  has  four  children, 
Jean  born  Oct.  22,  1940,  Carolyn 
born  April  8,  1942,  Susan  born 
July  25,  1945,  and  Frederick  L. 
born  Nov.  26,  1946. 

Margaret  Wilson  McConnell 
(Mrs.  Robert  K.)  has  one  son,  John 
W.,  born  September  21,  1946.  She 
has  been  living  in  Toronto  for  two 
years  and  likes  it  because  of  its 
similarity  to  Boston. 

Eunice  Ranger  Johnson  (Mrs.  J. 
Clifford)  has  a son  Jay  Clifford 
born  January  25,  1947. 

Persis  Towne  King  (Mrs.  Donald 
L.)  has  four  children,  Donna  Jean 
9,  David  6,  Bruce  4,  and  Thea  1. 
Persis  manages  to  find  time  to  help 
with  a Brownie  Troop,  play  the 
cello  in  an  orchestra,  sing  Alto  in 
a Trio,  Parent  Teachers  Assn,  a 
Pre-School  study  group  and 
Church  Dorcas  round  out  her  days. 

Bertha  Sneck  Hinton  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) is  in  China.  Her  husband  is 
there  under  the  China  Relief  Pro- 
gram. Address  89  Kwangtung  Rd., 
c/o  China  Welfare  Fund,  Shang- 
hai, China. 

ICatherine  Barrett  Tamule  (Mrs. 
Leonard)  sent  word  of  the  arrival 
of  Leonard  Edward,  born  April  7, 
1948. 

Alice  Belmont  is  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege for  further  study. 

Helene  Cousins  Stephens  (Mrs. 
Geo.  V.)  announces  the  arrival  of 
George  V.  Jr.,  on  March  16,  1948. 
(Dr.  Robert  P.  Tucker  formerly  M. 
G.H.  was  the  attending  Doctor). 

Dorothy  Goodwin  MacLaren 
sends  word  of  No.  4,  Elizabeth, 
born  April  12,  1948. 
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Polly  Mcjennett  French  (Mrs. 
Stewart)  is  in  China  with  her  hus- 
band and  daughter,  Deborah, 
born  Dec.  21,  1943,  who  Polly  says 
speaks  Chinese  and  adequate 
English.  Their  next  move,  either 
Beirut  or  Istanbul,  is  in  the  offing. 

Eileen  Coffey  is  picking  up  the 
loose  ends  of  her  education  with 
study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Kathleen  Armstrong  hopes  to  be 
back  in  the  States  in  August  or 
September  and  hopes  to  come  East 
at  that  time. 

Margaret  Mahin  Laurion  (Mrs. 
Lawrence  E.)  has  two  sons,  Law- 
rence J.,  born  Oct.  26,  1939,  and 
Frank,  born  April  27,  1942.  Her 
husband  is  a Lt.  Col.  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  (and  re- 
lief) that  I tell  you  that  Eileen  Wol- 
seley,  9 Chambers  St.,  Boston,  has 
volunteered  to  be  Secretary  for  the 
September  Section.  September 
'38ers  please  note.  Mary  Fraser, 
Constance  Bourne,  Velma  Carr  are 
still  missing,  can  anyone  help? 

I hope  to  mail  to  every  one  a 
copy  of  the  addresses  of  all  '38ers 
fairly  soon.  Do  everyone  help  the 
secretaries  and  keep  the  news 
coming. 

1939 

Barbara  E.  Peterson,  Secretary 

February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

We  held  our  reunion  on  Satur- 
day, June  12,  but  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  were  only  six  of  our 
section  present.  Those  who  came 
were  Ethel  Slattery  who  was  up 
from  St.  Augustine  and  on  her  way 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Dunstable, 
Mass.;  Mary  Sweeney,  who  is  still 
working  in  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Ruth  Haddon  Turner  (Mrs. 


Carl),  who  is  continuing  her  studies 
at  Simmons  College  and  Jean 
Houghton  Baker  (Mrs.  Wm.).  Jean 
had  a baby  boy,  Christopher  Cam- 
eron, born  May  10,  1948.  Also 
present  were  Harriet  Spaulding 
Harrington  (Mrs.  Shelby)  and  my- 
self. Hat  and  I managed  to  get 
to  the  luncheon  and  the  tea  hop- 
ing to  see  some  more  classmates, 
but  without  success. 

Lucia  Sloper  Goulden  (Mrs.  Win- 
field) had  a baby  girl,  Lisa,  born 
in  May. 

If  anyone  knows  the  addresses 
of  Mary  Finn  and  Marcia  Duoba 
I would  appreciate  getting  them. 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey  (Mrs.  Lee  J.), 

Secretary  September  Section 
52  Trowbridge  Street, 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

The  Homecoming  in  June  was 
great  fun.  T'was  good  to  see  old 
friends  and  catch  up  on  every- 
one's doings.  Our  Class  party 
before  the  banquet  was  most  suc- 
cessful judging  by  the  clatter  of 
tongues  and  passing  numerous 
snaps  of  various  and  sundry  pro- 
geny. Undoubtedly  physical 
changes  had  taken  place  in  nine 
years  but  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
ceive them,  because  everyone 
looked  the  same  as  ever.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a good  preview  for  a 
really  bang-up  tenth  reunion  come 
next  June,  so  mark  it  on  your  cal- 
endars now! 

Gracie  Babcock,  who  was  on 
hand  in  June,  says  she  has  re- 
signed from  her  job  in  OPD,  is 
spending  the  summer  with  her 
family  in  Maine  and  her  future 
plans  are  indefinite. 

Julie  Boghosian,  after  several 
years  of  managing  the  General 
OR,  has  left  the  Hospital  to  study 
at  B.C.  School  of  Nursing. 

Phyl  Brissette  Heslin  (Mrs. 
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James)  is  in  the  Baker  Nursing 
Office. 

Muriel  Cassell  Ferland.  is  living 
in  Skowhegan,  Maine.  She  would 
have  loved  to  come  to  the  Home- 
coming, but  Jimmy,  6,  Blair  Lee, 
4,  Carol  Ann,  3,  plus  a delayed  re- 
covery from  undulant  fever  were 
all  excellent  reasons  for  remaining 
at  home. 

Mary  McCarthy  Wheeler  (Mrs. 
Peter)  came  down  to  our  party 
from  East  Hempstead,  N.  H.,  where 
she  and  her  doctor  husband  are 
living  with  their  1 V2  year  old 
daughter,  Nancy  Ellen. 

Clare  Moran  Hayes  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) had  planned  to  come  but 
young  Tommy,  3,  fell  downstairs 
and  fractured  an  arm,  so  Mama 
stayed  home. 

Polly  Myers  Godfrey  (Mrs. 
Evan)  is  farming  in  Stark  City, 
Missouri  and  loves  it!  She  has 
Chandler,  6,  and  1 V2  year  old 
twin  daughters,  Nancy  and  Susan. 

Mary  Richards  Herlihy  (Mrs. 
Thomas)  stopped  off  recently  on 
her  way  to  Texas  to  live.  How  we 
here  in  New  England  will  envy 
the  Herlihy s come  next  February. 

Kay  Tracey  Taylor  is  moving 
soon  to  Louisville,  Kentucky  where 
her  husband  has  gone  to  start  his 
practice. 

Eunnie  White  Morde  (Mrs.  Elton) 
had  hoped  to  come  to  be  with  us 
in  June,  but  after  a stormy  winter 
with  various  illnesses  among  her 
brood,  which  includes  David,  8, 
Carol,  5,  and  Richard,  IV2,  measles 
descended  upon  them  and  pre- 
vented her  leaving. 

Elly  Whiting  Michel  (Mrs.  Ar- 
thur) is  leading  a very  busy  life  in 
East  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  She 
is  Executive  Secretary  for  the  local 
branch  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  and  is  attending  classes 
at  N.Y.U.  in  addition  to  caring  for 


her  young  daughter,  Christopher. 

A1  Clarke,  probably  our  most 
renowned  classmate,  came  to  the 
Homecoming  from  attending  the 
Chicago  Biennial  for  her  R.N.  Mag- 
azine. 

Barbara  Yutronich  Noonan  (Mrs. 
Russell)  came  down  from  her  Lynn 
home  with  Mac.  Barb  has  two 
sons,  Frank,  6,  and  Tommy,  4V2. 

Dotty  Wilbur  McLean  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald) is  living  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  and 
is  mother  to  David,  5,  and  Pamela, 
1. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  news  of  or 
give  me  addresses  for  the  follow- 
ing: Martha  Donahue,  Betty  Light, 
and  Anne  Siplas? 

Those  of  you  who  are  handy 
can  start  clicking  the  needles  and 
weiding  the  crocket  hook  to  make 
salable  articles  for  the  Pre-Christ- 
mas Bazaar  which  looms  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Please  send  in  all  the  news  you 
have  of  yourselves  and  any  you 
may  glean  from  letters  or  conver- 
sations with  others.  You  will  have 
my  most  grateful  thanks  by  so 
doing. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 

Lester),  Secretary  February 

Section, 

271-13  77  Avenue, 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

We  held  a Class  reunion  with 
a "Brunch"  on  June  13  at  the  Wit- 
unski  apartment.  Ten  members 
were  present.  We  had  a wonder- 
ful time  and  enjoyed  Stemmy's 
cooking.  Some  of  us  sat  right  there 
and  talked  after  the  others  had 
left  until  it  was  time  to  eat  again. 
Stremmy  produced  waffles  and 
coffee. 

We  held  a business  meeting  at 
the  reunion  to  elect  officers  to  serve 
for  two  years.  They  are:  Mary 
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Strzemski  Witunski  for  President; 
Rae  Simmons  for  Vice-President; 
and  Catherine  Powers  Mudge  for 
Secretary-Treasurer.  A reunion 
in  1950  was  discussed,  but  no 
plans  were  made. 

Lillian  Luby  Morris  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) announces  the  birth  of  her 
second  son,  James  E.,  born  April 
19,  1948. 

Mark  Wilkins  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in 
April,  1947.  She  completed  a Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  course  this 
June  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  Class  extends  sympathy  to 
Eleanor  Sparling  on  the  death  of 
her  father. 

Irene  Lajoie  Goodwin  (Mrs. 
Frank)  has  a daughter,  Marion, 
born  May  29,  1948. 

Rae  Simmons  is  supervisor  of 
the  operating  room  at  M.G.H. 

Barbara  Jensen  received  her  B. 
S.N.  from  Boston  University  School 
of  Nursing  in  June. 

Lurana  Egan  Tally  (Mrs.  Sidney) 
has  two  children,  Joan  aged  five, 
and  Sidney  Jr.  who  is  three. 

Olga  Basamania  Brown  (Mrs. 
William)  has  moved  to  11  Rolling 
Lane,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Witunski  (Mrs.  Michael) 
says  her  husband  has  just  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree,  and 
is  doing  research  work  in  the  Aero- 
nautical Engineering  Department 
at  M.I.T. 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs. 

Luther  Jr.)  Sec.  Sept.  Section 
Box  441 

Heavener,  Oklahoma 

Our  Class  reunion  made  up  in 
chatter  what  it  lacked  in  number 
of  members  present.  Katherine 
Norris  entertained  us  royally  at  a 
buffet  breakfast  in  the  nurses  home 
of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  The 


two  hour  gathering  we  had  plan- 
ned lapsed  into  over  four  hours 
of  reminiscence,  before  we  real- 
ized the  time. 

We  were  sorry  that  our  entire 
class  couldn't  have  been  together. 
Those  who  did  brave  the  wind  and 
the  rain  were: 

Catherine  Norris 

Madeline  Brown 

Jean  French  Richardson  (Mrs.  J. 
W.) 

Margaret  Giffin 

Dorothy  Ayer  Guthrie  (Mrs. 

Charles) 

Mary  Galbraith  Wahl  (Mrs. 

Richard) 

Eleanor  Belcher  Call  (Mrs. 

Laurence) 

Carolyn  Dean 

Edith  Curtis  Masters 

(I  was  there  also) 

Eleanor  Call  brought  her  two 
darling  daughters,  Christine  and 
Marilyn. 

Born:  16  June,  1948.  Ralph  Ed- 
ward Cady,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Cady  (Julia  Binns).  Ralph 
weighed  7 pounds,  and  is  the 
Cady's  second  son. 

Received  a letter  from  Loreta 
Guillmette  Holshouser  (Mrs.  Ar- 
thur). She  writes,  "I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  North  Caro- 
lina. I have  two  sons,  one  is  18 
months  old  and  is  a live-wire.  The 
other  boy  will  be  4 in  August  and 
he  has  "tamed"  down  consider- 
ably (thank  goodness.)" 

B.  Carolyn  Dean  is  doing  private 
duty  for  Dr.  Irving  at  B.L.I.  I re- 
ceived a card  from  her  in  July. 
She  was  on  vacation  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  and  writes,  "The  heat 
is  out  of  this  world.  Am  flying  to 
Mexico  this  weekend." 

Edith  Curtis  Masters  has  two 
children  aged  6 and  4.  Edith's 
address  is  Box  16,  Round  Pond, 
Maine.  She  'specials'  occasional- 
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ly  in  the  local  hospital. 

Emily  Healy  Jordan  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) has  two  daughters,  Judy,  5; 
and  Jean,  3.  She  writes,  "We  have 
started  to  build  a home,  and  I have 
been  busy  with  that.  I expect  to 
be  even  busier  after  the  first  of 
June,  when  I start  a new  job — dis- 
trict nursing  in  town  here.  They 
are  going  to  employ  two  full-time 
nurses.  I am  rather  excited  about 
this  job  as  I haven't  done  any  nurs- 
ing (professionally)  for  5V2  years." 

Barbara  Pickett  Malone  (Mrs. 
James)  writes,  "I  have  been  mar- 
ried since  July,  1945,  and  have 
lived  in  St.  Petersburg  since  then. 
I must  say  I don't  miss  the  New 
England  winters.  I would  love  to 
attend  the  M.G.H.  'affair,'  but  am 
afraid  I won't  be  able  to  make  it 
this  year.  My  husband  is  still  in 
the  service  and  it  isn't  always 
possible  to  get  leave  when  one 
wants  it.  Later  in  the  summer  we 
have  to  go  north  to  my  sister's 
wedding." 

Barbara  continued,  "I  hear  from 
some  of  the  'gals/  Eleanor  Smith 
is  married  and  has  a son.  She 
lives  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mary 
Wright  is  married  and  lives  in 
California." 

Dorothy  Boos  Wyman  (Mrs. 
Bryce)  writes,  "How  I wish  I could 
see  all  our  girls  again — even  tho 
I'm  not  a true  alumnae.  We  have 
two  boys,  Kent  7,  and  Leslie  5. 
We  bought  our  home  a year  ago 
and  have  been  busy  ever  since 
making  it  more  to  our  wishes." 
Dottie  was  unable  to  attend  our 
reunion  because  she  was  in  Ne- 
braska on  vacation  during  the 
month  of  June. 

Alma  Meriam  Burrill  (Mrs.  Ralph) 
writes,  "I  have  been  married  since 
16  April,  1941.  We  have  three 
children,  David,  5;  Susan  Jane, 
3;  and  Peter,  1.  I miss  nursing, 


but  find  my  time  and  energy  taken 
up  with  my  home  and  my  children. 
In  the  fall  I hope  to  go  back  to  one 
night  a week  relief  at  the  hospital. 
In  that  way  I won't  feel  so  out  of 
things." 

Eleanor  Palmer  Gleiser  (Mrs. 
Charles)  writes,  "We  are  expecting 
a visit  from  the  stork  in  August, 
and  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
joys  of  a baby.  I am  really  en- 
joying being  a housewife  since 
giving  up  my  position  with  the 
Tacoma  Health  Department  in 
March. 

"Chuck  has  been  practicing  law 
here  for  the  past  9 months,  but  at 
present  we  are  considering  a 
change  and  may  find  ourselves  in 
a small  town. 

"I  continue  to  be  most  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  we  really  enjoy 
life  to  the  fullest." 

Margaret  Robinson  is  the  only 
member  of  our  class  that  I can't 
seem  to  locate.  Can  anyone  help 
me  find  her? 

Please  keep  the  news  rolling  in. 
Sincerely,  Kay. 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William) 

Secretary 
54  Stone  Street 
Hartford  10,  Conn. 

1942 

Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor 

(Mrs.  Joseph),  Secretary 
177  River  Street 
East  Dedham,  Mass. 

Christine  Cox  Levick  (Mrs.  Lio- 
nel) writes  from  21  Liberty  Street, 
S wanton,  Vermont,  "I  wonder  if 
there  are  any  M.G.H.  Alumnae  in 
Vermont?  If  so,  I'd  like  to  hear 
from  them.  I have  given  up  Public 
Health  Nursing  for  a while  as  10 
months  old  Robert  Alan  takes  most 
of  my  time." 
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Lt.  Barbara  Munroe  (NC)  USN, 
has  completed  an  eighteen  months 
course  in  Occupational  Therapy 
at  the  Boston  School  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  Boston,  Mass.  Fol- 
lowing this  instruction  she  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 

(Mrs.  Hans),  Secretary  February 
Section 

2816  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 

Unfortunately  I could  not  get  to 
the  "homecoming",  but  I feel  not 
too  badly  about  not  having  been 
able  to  come  to  Boston,  since  so 
many  M.G.H.'ers  were  here  for 
the  convention.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
many  faculty  members  of  our  pre- 
clinical  days  were  here  — Miss 
Sleeper,  of  course,  then  Misses 
Bowen,  Maher,  Kempf,  and  Gil- 
more. Everyone  looked  wonder- 
ful, and  I think  we  were  all  very 
grateful  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  get  together — even  if  for  such  a 
short  while. 

There  is  news  from  Patricia 
Campbell  Leonard.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Horner,  Jr. 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
North  Hampton  on  June  30,  1948. 
Their  home  will  be  at  "Bonnie 
Brae,"  Holyoke,  Mass. 

I hope  that  this  will  encourage 
many  other  classmates  to  drop 
me  a line  telling  about  themselves. 

1943 

Stella  O'Mara  Zanca 

(Mrs.  Joseph))  Secretary  Sept. 
Section 

60-68  75th  Lane 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Very  litle  news  has  come  in, 
but  here  is  what  we've  gleaned: 
A daughter,  Martha  Jo,  was  born 


on  June  21,  1948  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Radford,  Jr.  (Nettie  Gar- 
rison). They  are  living  at  15  Smith 
Avenue,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Word  from  Ba:bara  Parsons  Mc- 
Gary  is  that  hubby,  Mac,  is  now 
out  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  plan- 
ning on  teaching  in  Baltimore  this 
Fall.  Barb  and  Mac  have  been 
busy  this  summer  as  counselors 
at  Boys'  and  Girls'  Camps  respec- 
tively in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  They 
expect  to  hit  the  big  city  about 
August  29th. 

Martha  Seaworth  Kelland  and 

husband,  Charles,  have  been  tour- 
ing the  Northwest  after  a visit  at 
home  in  Calvin,  North  Dakota. 
Have  had  cards  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  Washington 
and  Oregon  States.  They  expect 
to  return  to  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber. 


James  Zanca 

1st  Birthday,  June  12,  1948 
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The  Bob  Judells  (Mary  Hathe- 
way)  were  on  vacation  recently 
and  went  riding  up  through  good 
old  New  England.  They  stopped 
in  at  the  General  and  Mary  said 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  all  the  old 
haunts.  They  also  visited  Ruth 
and  Herb  Johnson  (Ruth  Johnston) 
and  their  son,  Peter,  at  6 Ruxton 
Road,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Good  news  comes  from  Rita 
Timms,  who  expects  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  on  Au- 
gust 21st.  We'll  be  seeing  you, 
Rita. 

Class,  we'd  like  to  hear  what 
you've  been  doing  up  to  now  and 
your  present  addresses.  How 
about  filling  the  mail  box  on  Long 
Island? 

Barbara  Moulton,  who  is  at  John 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore  5, 
Maryland,  has  sent  in  the  follow- 
ing addresses: 

Lucy  Gardner  Doster  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert), Box  64,  Bettsville,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Brown  Dubbles  (Mrs.  Irwin), 
422  Second  Street,  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota. 

Aldona  Gelus,  Harrington  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain  (Mrs. 

S.  Norman,  Jr.),  Secretary 
147  Green  Haven  Annex,  R.D.  10 
North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Greetings  from  a very  wonder- 
ful place!  We  are  thrilled  with  our 
new  work,  new  home,  and  new 
friends  out  here,  and  couldn't  be 
happier.  Judy  and  Lee  are  having 
a grand  time  chasing  around  the 
neighborhood  and  playing  under 
the  hose  all  day  long.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a third  McCain  in 
September,  which  ought  to  liven 
up  the  Rectory  even  more! 


News,  though  scarce,  is  over- 
flowing with  reports  of  parenthood! 
Mary  Conroy  Cargill  writes  that 
married  life  is  as  marvelous  as 
ever,  and  that  she  enjoyed  seeing 
various  classmates  at  the  M.G.H. 
Homecoming.  Dorothy  McCul- 
lough Black  was  there  looking  very 
happy,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
children.  Betty  Whitney  Gray  has 
a three  months  old  baby,  and 
Ginny  Telander  Anderson  is  also 
the  proud  mama  of  one  son,  and 
the  expectant  mother  of  another. 
Ginny  Wentworth  Reel  was  also 
there  looking  very  well,  and  has 
one  son.  Mary  Sullivan  McNichols 
has  two  daughters  now,  as  does 
Gunny  Carlson  Oakes  who  has 
just  announced  the  birth  of  Dale 
Karen  on  June  6th,  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.  Dale  looks  just  like  her 
sister  Lynne,  a blue  eyed  tow  head 
with  curls!  Pat  Bachelder  Crowley 
and  husband  Bob  are  the  proud 
new  parents  of  Robert  Jr.  and  all 
three  are  greatly  enjoying  their 
life  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  where 
Bob  has  an  excellent  job  with 
Sears  Roebuck.  Pat  reports  that 
Phyllis  Lavery  Gillette  lives  near- 
by, and  is  looking  very  well  and 
happy. 

Rita  Collins  Crowley  and  son 
Ted  have  joined  Ed  in  Germany 
where  he  is  stationed  with  the 
army.  They  are  having  a grand 
time,  live  in  a seven-room  house, 
and  have  a German  maid  who  is 
crazy  about  Ted. 

That's  all  the  news  for  this  time. 
Keep  writing!  And  if  anyone 
knows  the  whereabouts  of  the  fol- 
lowing please  let  me  know:  Doro- 
thy Grant,  Miriam  Hakkinen,  Ruth 
Hanson,  Mavis  Phelps,  Dorothy 
Quinn,  Barbara  Schurck,  Ann  Thi- 
bodeau, and  Barbara  Wagew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Auffrey 
(Marjorie  Lafleur)  are  parents  of  a 
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son,  Joseph  Joffre  Laurier,  Jr.,  born 
July  7,  1948.  The  Auffreys  also 
have  a daughter,  Michelle,  who 
is  20  months. 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera 

(Mrs.  Frank),  Secretary 
99  Swan  Street 
Methuen,  Mass. 

Had  a nice  Summer?  It  was 
rather  hectic  for  us — we  moved 
into  our  own  apartment  after  much 
painting  and  shopping  around, 
and  then  shortly  after  (July  11th), 
our  second  son,  Stephen  John,  ar- 
rived. 

Not  too  much  news,  as  every- 
one forgot  me  this  issue.  However, 
shall  do  by  best.  Phyl  Herland 
Van  Poyck  writes  from  Florida  of 
the  arrival  of  a son,  Jeffrey  Howard 
on  June  18th.  Also  on  the  "safe 
arrivals  list  are  Doris  Freeman 
Jeppesen's  baby  daughter  on 
June  15th,  and  Margaret  Bacon 
Barry's  son  on  March  4,  1948. 

Arlene  Tyzzer  Morrison  and  Ro- 
ger are  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  where 
there  is  a miniature  M.G.H. — what 
with  former  house  officers  present. 

Fran  Balchunas  Gnong  is  back 
at  home  in  Abington.  She  has 
been  caring  for  her  mother  who 
is  recovering  from  a severe  illness. 

Carol  Ann  Cascadden  Gardiner 
and  hubby  dropped  in  for  a few 
hours  visit  on  their  way  to  the 
Cape.  They  are  living  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Phillips  (Vir- 
ginia Osborne)  flew  on  from  Alas- 
ka for  a two  weeks  visit  in  these 
parts.  Ginnie  is  a plane  enthusiast 
and  is  equally  delighted  with  her 
new  home. 

Glad  to  report  that  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  M.G.H.  Club  hopes  to 
continue  its  monthly  meetings  this 
Fall. 


Jeanne  Durell  is  at  Saranac  still. 
Have  you  dropped  her  a line  late- 
ly? I know  she'd  like  to  hear  from 
us. 

Virginia  Ross  Hartwell  has 
moved  to  Harwood  Avenue,  Little- 
ton, Mass. 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

Thelma  Rushford  Hinshaw,  (Mrs. 
Arvil)  is  living  at  1 1 Francis  Street, 
Newport,  R.  I.  Her  husband.  Dr. 
Arvil  Jones  Hinshaw  (E.  Surg.-46- 
47),  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hall  (Shir- 
ley Battles)  of  84  Prospect  Street, 
West  Newton,  Mass,  are  the  par- 
ents of  a daughter,  Carol  Lynne, 
born  July  21,  1948. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall,  Sec. 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Sylvia  Delfino  Bromberg,  (Mrs. 
Malcolm  C.),  18  Benefit  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  was  the  first  to  an- 
swer my  plea  for  news.  Until  re- 
cently, Sylvia  has  been  working 
at  the  Roger  Williams  General 
Hospital.  She  is  expecting  the  first 
addition  to  her  family  in  Decem- 
ber. From  her  we  hear  the  follow- 
ing news: 

Polly  Cole  Davin  (Mrs.  Martin 
J.)  became  the  proud  mother  of  a 
baby  girl,  Jean  Elizabeth,  in  April. 

M.  Virginia  Sellers,  Ruth  Pek- 
kala,  and  Sirrka  Koslinen  are  en- 
joying their  work  at  the  G.  N. 
Wilcox  Hospital  in  Lihue,  Kauai, 
Hawaii. 

Marie  Morrissette  and  Irene  Mc- 
Andrew  are  with  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice in  Claremore,  Oklahoma. 

Barbara  McDonald  Drinkwater 
is  living  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Elsie  Tait  is  furthering  her  edu- 
cation at  Simmons  College. 

Virginia  Topolski  writes  that  she 
is  teaching  at  the  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  under  the  title 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinical 
Instructor.  She  did  one  year  of 
staff  nursing  at  this  450-bed  hos- 
pital before  taking  her  present 
position.  Ginnie  reports  that  Betty 
Dame  is  planning  to  enter  the 
Springfield  Hospital  in  the  Fall  to 
complete  her  nurse's  training.  She 
also  says  that  she  has  heard  that 
Delores  Soderston  was  quite  ill  at 
one  time  and  was  taking  an  en- 
forced vacation.  Has  anyone  heard 
later  news  of  her? 

Phyllis  Hussey  is  very  happy  in 
her  position  at  the  Brentwood  Hos- 
pital, V.A.  Center,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  She  works  in  the  1900 
patient  neuropsychiatric  branch. 
Added  to  the  interesting  work  are 
the  five  day  week,  7-3:30  shifts, 
good  pay,  and  location  within  five 
miles  of  a beach!  She  confiden- 
tially admits,  however,  that  the 
weather  is  very  pleasant,  but  that 
it  has  been  slightly  over-rated. 
Phyl  states  that  Jean  Gustafson 
and  Therese  Mahoney  are  working 
at  a private  hospital  in  Almeda, 
Calif. 

Pauline  Forslind  Frost  (Mrs.  J.  P.) 
83  Revere  Street,  Boston,  tells  us 
that  she  is  working  on  White  12, 
while  Jack  studies  at  M.I.T.  one 
more  year.  Pauli  writes  that  Bar- 
bara Fisher  May  shark  (Mrs.  Cy- 
rus) Box  995,  Williamstown,  Mass, 
is  visiting  her  mother  in  Newton 
this  summer;  and  is  expecting  the 
stork  very  soon. 

June  Davidson  recently  became 
Mrs.  Haywood,  and  is  working  on 
White  5A-C. 

We  are  indebted  to  Natalie  L. 
Taylor  and  Betty  Anderson  for 
many  of  the  following  items: 


Betty  Andersen  is  Head  Nurse 
on  B5. 

Joan  Allen  is  Head  Nurse  on  B3, 
and  is  taking  summer  courses  at 
Simmons. 

Jane  Manuel  is  office  nurse  for 
Dr.  Sewall. 

Priscilla  Marchant  is  studying 
at  B.U.,  and  doing  night  duty  in 
Baker  for  the  summer. 

Anne  Hall  is  Assistant  O.R.  Su- 
pervisor in  the  Gloucester  Hospi- 
tal. 

Charlotte  Gates,  Margaret  Ma- 
her and  Cecile  Littlefield  are  night 
supervisors  in  the  General,  and 
Marjorie  Landers  is  a relief  su- 
pervisor in  Baker. 

Working  in  the  Baker  as  Head 
Nurses  are:  Florence  Sojka,  Mary 
Gardner,  and  Alyce  Zeishner. 
(Alyce  is  sporting  a diamond  on 
her  third  finger,  left  hand)  . . . 
Assistant  Head  Nurses  in  Baker 
are  Dorothy  Moynihan  and  Shir- 
ley Bayliss. 

Barbara  Hofstra  is  working  as 
I.V.  Nurse. 

In  the  Burnham-Vincent  Build- 
ing, Margaret  Blackwell  is  Head 
Nursing;  and  Ruth  Carlson  and 
Connie  Le  Claire  are  assistants. 

Val  Payne  is  Treatment  Room 
Nurse. 

The  Class  of  '47  is  represented 
in  the  White  Building  by  Esther 
Reade,  Sally  Thorndike,  Phyl  Ash- 
ton, Norma  Dunham,  Pat  Foley, 
and  Pauli  Frost. 

At  Eye  and  Ear  are  Dot  Ghise- 
lini,  Judy  Bright,  Lois  Wyman  Cal- 
lahan. At  Phillips  House  we  find 
Bea  Taylor,  Ruth  Harkins  and  Ber- 
tha Tebbetts. 

Valerie  Payne  tells  me  she  has 
taken  out  her  first  papers  for  na- 
turalization. In  her  off  duty  time 
she  has  been  concentrating  on 
ballet  lessons,  about  which  she  is 
very  enthusiastic. 

Helen  King  is  Nursery  Super- 
visor at  the  Concord  Hospital. 
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Rina  Battistone  Fisher  visited 
her  family  in  Fall  River  during 
May  when  she  attended  her  sis- 
ter's wedding.  Bruce  is  an  Assis- 
tant Resident  at  the  Alameda 
County  Hospital  in  Oakland, 
Calif.  Rina  had  been  working  as 
Head  Nurse  on  the  Isolation  Ward, 
but  has  retired  in  anticipation  of 
a visit  from  the  Stork  in  August. 

Anna  Kraunelis  is  working  in 
the  O.R.  at  Miriam  Hospital  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Wedding  Bells  Dept. 

Helen  Scott  to  Dr.  Carl  Gottshuk. 

Margaret  Krimmel  to  Mr.  Robert 
Bailey  Horan,  on  May  22,  1948  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Randall  to  Mr. 
John  Thomas  Culberson,  on  June 
12,  1948,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Catherine  Monaghan  to  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Parnell,  on  May  29,  1948,  at 


Manchester,  N.  H.  (Kay's  address, 
80-50,  87th  Road,  Woodhaven, 
N.  Y.) 

Alyce  Delitta  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Whitehead. 

Minnie  Sherman  to  Mr.  Robert 
Ferris  Glines  on  May  15,  1948  at 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Your  secretary  is  enjoying  the 
life  of  a Cape  Codder  once  more, 
going  sailing  with  my  husband 
whenever  the  rush  season  of  the 
boat  business  permits,  and  work- 
ing three  times  a week  on  a private 
case  in  a home.  I also  watch  the 
mail  box  very  closely  in  the  hope 
that  more  of  you  will  send  us 
some  news  for  this  column!  Send 
snapshots  too,  if  you  have  any, 
and  we'll  print  them  whenever 
possible.  Many  thanks  to  all  who 
have  already  written;  let's  keep 
this  an  active  column! 
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WHERE  TO  WRITE 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Miss  Helen  D.  Shaw,  Corresponding  Secre- 
retary,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  YOUR  QUARTERLY— To  your  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Address  above. 

WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  ILL— Mrs.  Frances  Batchelder  Baker,  82  Cross 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.  Telephone:  BElmont  5-4215. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY— Mrs.  Harriet  Spauld- 
ing Harrington,  Associate  Editor,  18  Willow  Road,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS— Miss  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  17  Brown 
Street,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND  — Endowment  Fund 
Committee,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston  14. 

REQUESTS  FOR  APPLICATION  BLANK  AND  ANNUAL  DUES — Char- 
lotte O'Neil,  Treas.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LOAN  FUND  AND  REQUESTS  FOR  LOANS 
— Make  checks  payable  to  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund. 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston. 
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A dljnstmas  Prayer 

“Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy  peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love.  Where 
there  is  doubt,  faith.  Where  there  is  despair, 
hope.  Where  there  is  darkness,  light.  And 
where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

“O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to  be 
understood  as  to  understand ; to  be  loved,  as  to 
love;  for  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive,  it  is  in 
pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and  it  is  in 
dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life.” 

— St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
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NOTES  ON  OPPOSITION  TO  PROGRESS 
IN  MEDICINE 

by 

HENRY  K.  BEECHER,  M.D. 

Delivered  at 

The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Training  School  of  Nursing 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
June  11,  1948 


Opposition  to  progress  in 

medicine  like  opposition  to 
progress  elsewhere  arises 
in  many  places;  it  comes  in  the 
fallibility  of  the  individual;  it 
arises  as  a consequence  of  pride 
or  jealousy  or  stupidity  or  in- 
difference. There  is  the  opposi- 
tion that  grows  out  of  honest  but 
mistaken  difference  of  opinion. 
Opposition  comes  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  satisfactions  of  the 
status  quo,  of  success.  These  satis- 
factions usually  are  deferred,  are 
at  least  more  prominent  in  those 
past  their  youth.  There  is  the 
deaf  ear  of  age,  from  whatever 
cause.  Opposition  comes  from 
error  of  the  individual. 

Opposition  to  progress  may 
arise  also  in  fallibility  of  group 
authority.  A good  many  exam- 
ples of  the  Church's  direct  oppo- 
sition to  science,  to  medicine, 
could  be  accumulated.  The  law 
courts  of  the  land  in  restricting 
the  good  doctor's  freedom  for  the 
sake  of  the  unscrupulous  doctor 
has  sometimes  made  the  teach- 
ing of  medicine  difficult  and  prog- 
ress difficult  or  impossible.  (Laws 
concerning  vivisection  are  a case 
in  point.)  Group  authority  in  the 
shape  of  institutional  administra- 
tion, school  or  hospital,  tends, 
sometimes,  to  freeze  the  future  in 
the  terms  of  the  past  and  func- 
tions in  this  way  as  an  obstacle 
to  progress. 

All  this  we  know,  but  such  are 


a few  of  the  fields  one  must  walk 
if  this  subject  is  to  be  seen  as 
a whole.  The  subject  is  immense. 
(It  is  a tricky  one  too.)  In  this 
brief  discussion  tonight  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  limit  our  scope.  Let 
us  look  into  a corner  of  this  large 
problem.  Let  us,  for  example, 
consider  some  great  things  that 
have  taken  place  under  this  very 
roof.  Let  us  take  a backward 
glance,  not  at  the  great  events 
themselves,  but  rather  at  the  op- 
position to  these  events,  what  it 
was,  whence  it  came.  This  may 
be  instructive.  It  may  help  to 
guide  us.  This  is  the  only  reason, 
of  course,  for  raking  over  old 
coals. 

We  are  celebrating  tonight  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Very  well,  let  us  see  if  this  event 
has  anything  to  offer,  any  adver- 
sity overcome,  and  if  so,  who 
managed  it. 

MINUTES  OF  TRUSTEES 
MEETINGS 

I shall  read  the  minutes  of  some 
former  meetings  of  the  Trustees. 
(I  have  permission  to  do  this.) 

The  first,  in, 

(lune  13,)  1873:  ''Voted  that  the 
request  of  the  Managers  of  the 
proposed  training  school  for 
nurses  be  granted:  . . . the  ex- 
periment to  continue  for  a year, 
unless  the  interests  of  the  Hos- 
pital shall,  in  the  view  of  the 
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Trustees,  require  them  to  termin- 
ate it  earlier." 

The  second,  a year  later, 

(Sept.  11,)  1874:  "Mr.  Eliot  re- 
ported back  the  communication 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  asking  a con- 
tinuation for  another  year  of  their 
experiment  at  the  Hospital;  where- 
upon it  was  voted — three  in  the 
affirmative,  two  in  the  negative — 
that  the  request  for  continuation 
be  granted." 

And  finally,  the  next  year, 

(Dec.  31,  1875:  " Voted  That  it 
is  expedient  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  placing  all 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital  in 
charge  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  . . ." 

THE  ARGUMENT 

In  these  dry  notes  there  is  a 
pattern,  a pattern  that  was  old 
when  these  minutes  were  set  down 
75  years  ago,  a pattern  that  has 
been  repeated  many  times  since, 
and  one,  inevitably,  that  will  re- 
appear. The  pattern  of  progress 
for  good  developments  like  that 
of  sound  structures,  has  three  di- 
mensions: First,  there  is  the  con- 
cept, the  plan;  then  in  the  second 
stage  the  plan  wins  friends  and 
enemies;  and  finally,  it  is  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

This  is  a family  gathering  here 
tonight.  It  can  do  no  harm,  I think, 
to  brush  the  dust  off  some  of  the 
family  trunks  in  the  attic  of  the 
Bulfinch  and  the  vaults  of  Tread- 
well and  take  a square  look  at 
the  contents.  That  we  shall  do. 
(Even  though  it  may  make  us  a 
little  uncomfortable.)  From  the 
many  forward  steps  made  within 
this  Hospital  one  could  recount, 
perhaps,  as  many  examples  of 
vigorous,  sometimes  savage,  op- 


position. There  will  be  time  this 
evening  to  consider  only  three 
examples  of  opposition  to  prog- 
ress. We  shall  choose  these  ex- 
amples from  different  categories: 
an  epoch-making  medical  discov- 
ery, a technical  advance  of  sig- 
nificance, and  finally  a great  con- 
cept of  medical  care  related  to 
our  celebration  tonight. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT 
Anesthesia 

I might  say,  parenthetically,  that 
I am  a little  uncomfortable  in 
standing  up  in  front  of  a group 
like  this  — for  fear  the  general 
thought  will  be:  Now  he  is  going 
to  talk  about  ether — again!  Some- 
times that  isn't  true.  But  I must 
tell  you  that  you  are  going  to  hear 
about  ether — again — tonight,  al- 
though very  briefly,  I promise  you, 
and  moreover,  a side  of  it  you 
have  heard  nothing  about  (I  can 
hear  you  say,  Is  it  possible?) 
What  I am  going  to  tell  you  has 
to  do  with  the  pattern  I mentioned 
a little  while  ago,  a pattern  of 
growth  common  to  the  M.G.H.  and 
to  other  great  hospitals. 

In  the  case  of  ether  we  do,  in- 
deed, know  afyout  the  concept  and 
its  overwhelming  adoption.  What 
most  of  us  don't  know  about  is 
the  in-between-phase,  the  opposi- 
tion to  anesthesia.  I promised  I 
wouldn't  say  much  about  ether 
and  I won't,  just  enough  to  prove 
to  you  that  a lot  of  activity  went 
on  in  the  early  days  that  did  not 
get  recorded  on  the  wall  of  the 
Ether  Dome.  We  are  going  to  talk 
about  opposition  to  the  event  of 
1846. 

"The  opposition  [I  read  from 
Bigelow's  Memoir,1  the  opposition] 
which  followed  the  first  experi- 
ment with  ether  was  met  by  Dr. 


1.  '''Henry  Jacob  Bigelow — A Memoir,"  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1900,  Boston,  p.  34. 
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Bigelow's  determination  that  the 
absolute  demonstration  of  its  effi- 
cacy should  not  be  embarrassed 
by  a momentary  or  a seeming  hos- 
tility.” This  seeming  hostility  must 
have  taken  a good  many  forms. 
J.  C.  Warren  describes2  how  in 
the  early  days  of  anesthesia  some 
distinguished  physiologists  and 
surgeons  branded  it  useless  and 
even  pernicious,  [his  word] 

Even  more  pointed  are  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark3,  in 
the  Annual  Oration  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
June  3,  1868:  "But  the  world  does 
not  yet  know,  nor  will  it,  until  the 
true  history  of  the  use  of  Ether  in 
this  case  comes  to  be  written,  how 
near  to  a lost  opportunity  this 
was;  nor  how  much  it  was  in- 
debted [to  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and 
note  the  age,  aged  28]  for  its  tri- 
umphant success  ...  to  [his] 
sagacity,  . . . adroitness,  [and 
then  his  biographer  winds  up  with 
a flourish]  ...  [to  his]  energetic 
remonstrances,  against  the  ob- 
structive etiquette  and  red  tape 
which  imperilled  everything  . . 
(Crawford  Long  lacked  a Bige- 
low. I sometimes  wonder  if  this 
can  have  been  one  of  the  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  outcome  of 
the  two  events.) 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  pow- 
erful opposition,  incredible  as  it 
now  seems,  to  anesthesia.  Clear- 
ly, all  was  not  smooth  sailing.  We 
have  thus  seen  evidence  that  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  all 
time  in  terms  of  human  welfare 
did  not  descend  on  us  unopposed. 
The  heart-aches  of  this  desperate 
struggle,  marked  as  it  was  by  at 
least  one  suicide,  can  be  uncov- 
ered fairly  easily,  if  only  one 


looks.  That's  all  you  have  to  listen 
to  about  ether. 

Let  us  look  for  some  other  ex- 
amples of  opposition  to  progress 
— not  for  perverseness'  sake,  but 
to  see  if  any  instructive  generali- 
zation can  emerge  to  shed  light  on 
opposition  in  general  to  progress 
in  medicine.  Let  us  now  consider 
a subject  less  filled  with  emotional 
connotations  than  anesthesia,  let 
us  consider  a technical  advance, 
as  it  turned  out,  of  high  impor- 
tance. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  in  1900, 
two  other  young  men  who  later 
became  known  around  the  world, 
had  an  idea  their  elders  consid- 
ered foolish.  George  Crile  (age 
36)  and  Harvey  Cushing  (age  31) 
[The  reason  I'm  mentioning  the 
ages  will  emerge  a little  later.] 
Crile  and  Cushing  were  troubled 
during  surgery  by  the  way  the 
condition  of  patients  would  worsen 
without  adequate  advance  warn- 
ing. Cushing  demonstrated  clear- 
ly how  important  blood  pressure 
could  be  in  clinical  medicine. 
Crile,  too,  had  had  considerable 
experience  with  blood  pressure 
measurement.  It  came  about  that 
both  of  these  young  men  were  to 
appear  on  the  same  program  here 
in  Boston.  They  had  no  forewarn- 
ing of  what  was  in  store  for  them. 
Crile  tells  about  it4,  "So,  on  Janu- 
ary nineteenth,  1903,  Cushing  and 
I arrived  in  Boston  (to  speak  on 
blood  pressure)  ...”  "The  hall 
was  packed,  the  aisles  crowded. 
The  gray-haired,  bald-headed, 
straight-backed  shoguns  were  all 
present  and  in  the  front  pew,  sur- 


2.  Warren,  J.  C.;  ''Etherization'',  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  and  Co..  1848,  Boston,  p.  35. 

3.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Annual  Oration,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June  3,  1868, 
David  Clapp  and  Son,  1868,  Boston,  p.  5. 

4.  George  Crile,  Edited  by  Grace  Crile,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1947,  Philadelphia,  p.  149. 
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rounded  by  their  satellites  in  order 
of  precedence/'  he  said. 

"I  [Crile]  spoke  first  and  I was 
told  by  some  of  the  surgeons 
afterward  that  there  were  many 
side  remarks,  such  as,  'I  don't 
believe  a word  of  it/  and,  'Im- 
possible'. Of  the  three  men  listed 
on  the  program  for  the  discussion, 
only  one,  a physiologist,  referred 
to  my  paper.  He  asked  questions 
that  were  intended  to  cast  doubt, 
evidently  not  expecting  a reply, 
but  I happened  to  be  loaded  on 
the  particular  points  which  he 
brought  up  so  I went  after  him  as 
effectively  as  I could.  Cushing 
had  a splendid  paper  . . . but 
after  he  had  finished  not  a word 
was  said  . . ." 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  Dr.  Crile  and  Dr.  Cushing  fin- 
ally became  so  great  that  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  was 
obliged  to  take  official  notice5  of 
it.  So  the  Committee  on  Surgical 
Research  set  out  to  examine  the 
clinical  merits  of  blood  pressure 
determination.  The  scepticism  of 
the  distinguished  committee  is 
evident  on  every  page  of  its  re- 
port. Worse  than  this  scepticism 
are  the  faulty  conclusions  arrived 
at:  They  say,  ''It  is  apparent  that 
the  blood  pressure  is  not  recorded 
accurately  under  certain  well- 
defined  conditions.  (For  example) 
Arteriosclerosis  . . . appear(s) 
to  cause  an  overestimate  of  the 
true  blood  pressure  . . . Emotional 
and  psychic  causes  produced  ex- 
treme fluctuation  in  the  blood  pres- 


sure readings/'  as  of  course  we 
know  now  that  they  do.  The  re- 
port continues,  "The  value  of 
blood  pressure  observations  dur- 
ing the  course  of  an  operation  was 
not  apparent  . . ."6  The  results 
found  were  simply  not  in  accord 
with  the  committee's  preconceived 
ideas,  and  they  opposed  them. 

The  final  statement  of  the  re- 
port is  interesting  in  the  light  of 
current  practice:  It  says,  "The 
adoption  of  blood  pressure  obser- 
vations in  surgical  patients  does 
not  at  present  appear  to  be  nec- 
essary as  a routine  measure." 

The  opposition  of  the  Harvard 
fathers  was  luckily,  if  unflatter- 
ingly,  ignored  over  the  country, 
and  this  period  did  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  general  observa- 
tion of  blood  pressure  in  America. 
Years  later  Harvey  Cushing  said,7 
"I  find  I have  written  on  my  re- 
print [of  the  adverse  report  of  the 
(Division  of  Surgery  of  the)  Har- 
vard Medical  School]  the  verse 
from  Dr.  Holmes'  Stethoscope 
Song: 

'Now  such  as  hate  new  tangled 
toys 

Began  to  look  extremely  glum; 
They  said  that  rattles  were  made 
for  boys 

And  vowed  that  his  buzzing  was 
all  a hum.' " 

Rather  bitterly,  Cushing  con- 
cludes, "I  have  always  felt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing illustrations  on  record,  of  the 
reaction  against  the  introduction 
of  an  instrument  of  precision  into 


5.  Report  of  Research  work  1903-1904.  The  Division  of  Surgery  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Bulletin  No.  2,  March. 

6.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  1902,  Harvey  Cushing  had  presented  his  observation  (Harvey 
Cushing:  Ann.  Surg.  36:321,  1902.  On  the  avoidance  of  shock  in  major  amputations  by 
cocainization  of  large  nerve-trunks  preliminary  to  their  division.  With  observations  on  blood 
pressure  changes  in  surgical  cases.)  on  the  importance  of  blood  pressure  changes  during 
surgery.  He  had  shown  that  a great  fall  of  blood  pressure  can  ensue  without  any  special 
change  in  the  pulse,  yet  Harvard's  committee  ignored  this. 

7.  Beecher,  Henry  K.:  Surg.  Gynec.  and  Obstr.,  71:689,  1940.  The  First  Anesthesia 
Records  (Codman,  Cushing). 
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clinical  use.  It  is  precisely  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  stethoscope,  the  X- 
ray,  indeed  of  the  watch  itself  . . 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

But  to  come  back,  to  fill  in  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  terse  state- 
ments of  the  Trustees'  minutes  you 
heard  at  the  beginning,  to  con- 
sider opposition  to  proqress  in 
another  field,  we  must  first  take 
a look  at  the  situation  upon  which 
the  Trainina  School  for  Nurses 
was  imposed.  ( Imposed  seems  to 
be  the  right  word.")  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  untrained  nurses  on  hand 
before  the  School  was  established. 
We  can,  by  listenina  to  Miss 
Sturtevant,  an  early  matron  of  the 
Hospital,  get  a first  hand  account8 
of  how  these  women  lived  Obese 
conditions  alone  would  have  keot 
away  all  but  the  most  resolute^): 
"All  the  nurses  were  required  to 
ao  on  duty  promptly  at  5 a.m." 
After  being  on  duty  for  sixteen 
hours  they  were  shut  up  in  little 
boxes  of  rooms  between  two 
wards,  "two  nurses  occupinq  one 
bed,  which  was  folded  up  durinq 
the  day,  and  the  room  used  for  a 
sitting  room,  and  freauentlv  for 
a consulting  room  for  the  doctors, 
or  for  minor  operations.  One  re- 
quired to  be  on  duty  at  5 o'clock 
must,  as  can  readily  be  imagined, 
make  rather  a hasty  toilet.  Con- 
seguently,  the  difficulties  under 
which  nurses  labored,  to  keep 
themselves  presentable  in  their 
little  rooms,  which  were  used  as 
thoroughfares  during  the  day  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated."  The 
nurses  worked  until  9:30  p.m.. 


with  an  occasional  hour  off,  if  the 
work  could  be  arranged  so  as  to 
make  it  possible. 

Miss  Parsons9  says,  "I  think  the 
most  uncharitable  must  give  those 
women  credit  for  some  nobler  in- 
spiration, to  keep  alive  their  en- 
thusiasm, than  the  $7.50  a month 
which  they  received  for  their  serv- 
ice." She  continues,  "The  visiting 
staff  were  . . . chary  of  giving  in- 
formation, and  a nurse  was  pretty 
apt  to  be  rather  summarily  si- 
lenced, if  not  . . . snubbed,  if  she 
allowed  her  inquiring  mind  to 
venture  over  certain  limits." 

Into  this  background  the  first 
suggestion  of  establishing  a train- 
ing school  for  nurses  was  inter- 
jected by  Miss  Sarah  Cabot.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  were  asked  if  a 
school  might  be  established  there. 
Various  conferences  were  held 
between  committees  representing 
the  Hospital  and  the  proposed 
Training  School.  It  was  agreed 
that  a training  school  for  nurses 
should  be  established.  An  early 
committee  report  stated  "that  [the 
school]  should  take,  at  first,  the 
Brick  Building  only,  for  these  rea- 
sons : it  stands  by  itself;  repre- 
sents both  medical  and  surgical 
departments;  and  offers  the  hard 
labor  desirable  for  the  training 
of  nurses.9  Various  conditions 
were  imposed  too.  Important  here 
was  the  requirement  "...  that  the 
connection  of  the  School  with  the 
Hospital  may  be  dissolved  at  the 
desire  of  either  the  trustees  or  the 
directors  upon  reasonable  notice 
— say  not  less  than  two  months"9 

We  learn  from  the  blunt  rem- 
iniscences of  "America's  first 


8.  Parsons,  Sara  E.:  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  1922,  Boston,  p.  6,  et  seq. 

9.  Parsons,  Sare  E.:  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  1922,  Boston. 
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trained  nurse",  Linda  Richards10, 
and  first  real  head  of  the  Training 
School,  that  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical staffs  had  said  of  the  School : 
''Put  it  out;  we  do  not  want  it;  it 
is  not  good;  our  former  way  was 
better."  And  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  since 
they  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
school,  refused  to  lecture  to  the 
nurses.  But  an  excellent  course  of 
lectures  was  always  maintained, 
by  physicians  from  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  other  outside  lectu- 
rers. 

Miss  Linda  Richards  was  33 
years  old  when  she  entered  this 
hostile  atmosphere  and  set  out  to 
make  a go  of  the  School. 

The  School  did  have  in  its  first 
year  one  friend  on  the  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot.  Many  years 
later  Dr.  Richard  Cabot* 11  in  talk- 
ing about  his  tribulations  in  or- 
ganizing the  Social  Service  De- 
partment and  the  Institute  for  Pas- 
toral Care,  remarked,  "So  it  was 
in  the  same  hospital  . . . where 
my  uncle,  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot, 
fought  the  majority  of  the  medical 
staff  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
nurses  in  training,  and  was  told 
that  only  a medically  trained  man 
could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  such 
delicate  scientific  procedures  as 
taking  a patient's  temperature 
with  a clinical  thermometer!" 

It  is  probably  a very  good  thing 
that  Miss  Richards  did  not  at  first 
know  the  extent  of  the  antagonism 
to  her  School.  She  said  (loc.  cif.). 
"It  was  not  until  later,  when  I 
learned  the  story  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, that  I realized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  board  that  in  time  the  school 


might  prove  by  the  excellence  of 
its  nurses  their  superiority  over 
nurses  who  were  untrained.  This 
begot  in  me  a strong  determina- 
tion to  prove  the  truth  to  them  by 
my  own  personal  work  as  nurse, 
in  addition  to  my  work  as  super- 
intendent of  the  School.  So  it 
came  about  that  I often  took 
charge  at  night  of  some  specially 
serious  case,  and  sometimes  I 
would  be  on  night  duty  three 
nights  in  succession  while  doing 
my  regular  work  during  the  day." 
(What  opposition  could  withstand 
devotion  like  that!)  Perhaps  a 
key  to  this  Hospital's  greatness  is 
the  fact  that  opposition  has  never 
failed  to  beget  such  devotion. 

Here  again,  in  a year  the  great- 
est part  of  the  opposition  had  been 
overcome  and  we  can  read  "Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
hospital  trustees  had  decided  to 
adopt  the  school  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  nurses  inside  the 
hospital  grounds."  (Richards  loc. 
cif.) 

I have  chosen  at  random  three 
examples  of  progress  of  differing 
types  but  all  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  development  of 
medical  care.  Notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  the  examples,  is 
there  anything  in  common  in  their 
natural  history?  I think  there  is. 
Before  we  can  examine  this  pos- 
sibility directly,  we  must  pause  a 
moment  to  see  what  seem  to  be 
some  of  the  prerequisites  to  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge. 

AGE  AND  PROGRESS 

Sometimes  facts,  new  develop- 
ments, are  given  us  without  a 
search,  just  accidentally  dropped 


10.  Richard,  Linda:  The  Reminiscences  of  Linda  Richards,  Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  1915, 
Boston,  p.  25,  et  seq. 

11.  Cabot,  Richard  C.:  Borderlands  of  Ethics,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1926,  New  York 
and  London,  p.  20. 
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in  our  lap.  Paradoxically,  an- 
swers seem  to  come  without  the 
formulation  of  questions.  But  be- 
fore the  real  significance  of  new 
discoveries,  new  concepts,  such  as 
those  we  have  just  been  discuss- 
ing can  emerge,  questions  must 
be  raised,  even  if  raised  only  by 
implication.  Part  of  any  discov- 
ery, great  or  otherwise,  is  putting 
a question  in  answerable  terms. 
This  was  done  in  our  three  cases 
by  the  men  mentioned.  For  ex- 
ample, Davy,  in  the  course  of 
some  experiments  with  an  interest- 
ing new  gas,  nitrous  oxide,  got 
the  toothache.  His  first  question 
was,  how  can  I relieve  this  pain? 
His  answer  came  after  a second 
question : Will  this  new  gas  do  it? 
It  did.  Thus  was  established  a 
fact  of  very  limited  importance — 
limited  until  Davy  had  asked  an- 
other question:  If  this  gas  can  re- 
lieve the  pain  of  my  swollen  jaw, 
why  not  similarly  relieve  the  pain 
of  surgery?  And  so  he  suggested 
that  this  be  done.  His  question 
was  stated  in  terms  in  which  it 
could  be  answered.  He  had  the 
original  modern  concept  of  anes- 
thesia and  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing it.  Davy  was  19  years  old. 

Why  all  of  this  emphasis  on  the 
ages  of  the  men  I have  mentioned? 
Interestingly  enough  nearly  all 
have  been  young.  The  young  are 
the  great  questioners.  Is  this  the 
reason  they  are  the  great  discov- 
erers? Perhaps  you  doubt  the  im- 
plied thesis  about  the  young.  We 
had  better  establish  or  reject  that 
point  forthwith. 

We  have  had  time  to  consider 
in  any  detail  only  three  examples 
of  progress;  however,  we  have  re- 
ferred to  eight:  Anesthesia  and 
antiseptic  surgery,  nursing  and 
hospital  social  service,  and  the 
technical  advances  made  possible 
by  the  sphygmomanometer  the 


pulse  timer,  the  stethescope,  the 
thermometer.  If  we  set  down  the 
ages  of  the  twenty-two  men  and 
women  principally  involved  in 
these  advances,  we  find  the  aver- 
age to  be  33.6  years.  (See  Table 
I.)  Opposing  our  local  worthies  in 
our  own  cases  were  the  en- 
trenched powers  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  of  an 
age  nearer  60  years  than  30. 

It  would  be  painful  to  put  down 
the  names  and  ages  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  brash  young  men  and 
young  women  who  were  respon- 
sible for  some  of  our  greatest 
achievements.  If  I were  to  do  this 
it  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 
quieting information,  for  exam- 
ple, you  have  seen  that  Henry  J. 
Bigelow  was  28  years  old  when 
he  championed  the  introduction 
of  anesthesia.  He  was  a lot  older 
when  a young  man  in  Glasgow 
made  a discovery  as  important  as 
anesthesia : antiseptic  surgery. 

Lister  was  now  the  young  man, 
aged  38,  and  Bigelow  the  en- 
trenched power.  Bigelow  had,  it 
is  true,  quieted  his  conscience  by 
trying  the  young  Lister's  outland- 
ish proposal  on  two  cases  of  am- 
putation. They  got  along  well; 
but,  as  Bigelow  added,  other  cases 
got  along  well  too  (sometimes, 
that  is);  so  Bigelow  dropped  the 
matter  for  nearly  10  years,  until 
the  pressure  of  Lister's  success 
elsewhere  forced  him  to  a recon- 
sideration: The  really  great  ad- 
vances are  made  by  the  young. 

So  we  do  have  a common  factor 
in  the  examples  of  progress  we've 
been  talking  about. 

Is  this  youth  just  an  accidental 
finding?  Let  us  look  farther  at 
some  arbitrary,  random  lists  of 
great  advances  made  without  any 
reference  to  the  discoverer,  with- 
out reference  to  his  age.  Some 
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months  ago12  I mentioned  nine 
great  advances  that  chiefly  make 
surgical  care  what  it  is  today. 
(See  Table  II.)  Here  I find  by 
looking  back  that  the  average  age 
is  36.1  years. 

Consider  another  category,  take 
at  random  twenty  great  inventions 
such  as  those  listed  in  the  World 
Almanac.  These  indicate  that  the 
inventor's  age  was  on  the  average 
33.3  years,  as  shown  in  Table  III. 

Lest  our  generalization  not  be 
true  for  what  scientists  call  really 
fundamental  discoveries,  let  us 
look  at  20  milestones  mentioned 
in  the  Smyth  report,  advances  that 
led  to  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
(Table  IV).  Start  with  the  first 
and  the  second  laws  of  thermody- 
namics and  carry  on  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  fission.  We  find  the 
average  age  of  these  discoverers 
of  fundamental  truth  to  be  36.3 
years. 

Surely  we  have  clinched  our 
point,  that  the  significant  discov- 
eries in  science  and  significant 
progress  in  medicine  are  made 
notably  by  young  men  and  by 
young  women.  We  have  given  evi- 
dence that  these  great  advances 
were,  incredibly  enough,  opposed. 
They  were  opposed  by  what  Dr. 
Crile  called  "the  gray-haired, 
bald-headed,  straight-backed  sho- 
guns," the  established,  e n - 
trenched,  relatively  elderly  pow- 
ers. 

But  to  leave  these  matters  here 
does,  I think,  injustice  to  the  sho- 
guns: admittedly  they  were  from 
time  to  time  herd  to  convince.  But 
they  have  their  role  to  play  and 
it  is  different  from  the  role  of 
youth.  Theirs  is  the  job  of  guard- 
ing and  preseiving  the  hard-won 
advances  of  their  own  youth.  It 
is  theirs  to  preserve  their  great  in- 


stitutions from  crack-pots,  stuffed 
shirts,  imposters  and  the  merely 
inadequate.  But  as  we  see,  on 
occasion  they  have  fiercely  op- 
posed some  new  and  great  de- 
velepoment  but  the  young  have 
even  more  fiercely  overcome  their 
opposition. 

In  our  combined  pride  in  the 
M.G.H.  I suppose  each  of  us  takes 
pride  in  different  things.  To  me, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  this  place,  is  the  way  at 
lunch  the  newest  intern  can  sit 
next  the  oldest  chief  of  service  and 
dare  to  differ  with  him  if  he 
wishes.  The  atmosphere  that  tol- 
erates such  a situation  I would 
put  near  the  top  of  any  list  of  the 
M.G.H. 's  treasures. 

We  can  say,  it  is  an  ominous 
thing  that  the  great  discoveries, 
the  great  advances,  are  made  by 
young  men.  And  this  is  depress- 
ing. It  is  depressing,  if  we  leave 
it  there;  it  is  not  depressing  if  we 
accept  the  fact  that  youth  does 
indeed  have  this  role.  Age  has  its 
role  too,  though  different,  impor- 
tant, a role  that  when  played  with 
understanding  and  wisdom  in- 
cludes recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  stimulating, 
inventive,  cantankerous  young  on 
hand  in  abundant  numbers. 

Three-quarters  of  a century  ago 
it  was  this  very  abundance  of  ro- 
bust youth  which  put  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  on  its  feet  and 
made  it  possible  for  our  own  sho- 
guns to  write,  in  the  Hospital's 
annual  report  for  1876,  "The  in- 
corporation of  the  nurses  of  the 
Training  School  into  the  service 
of  the  Hospital  is  a success  . . . 
Their  employment  is  a mutual 
benefit  to  the  School  and  to  the 
Hospital,  and  with  right  notions 
of  their  duties,  they  will  eventu- 


12.  Beecher,  Henry  K.:  "On  the  Relief  of  Suffering  Within  the  Hospital,"  in  "The  Place 
of  the  Hospital  in  Modern  Life,"  Cambridge,  1948,  Harvard  University  Press. 
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ally  prove  a blessing  to  the  sick 
of  all  classes  in  the  community." 
(Parsons,  loc.  cif.) 


VOTE  OF  THANKS 

To  Anne  Lyons  Twomey  (1931), 
our  faithful  and  hard  working 
treasurer  for  more  years  than  this 
reporter  can  count.  Anne  resigned 
recently  in  order  to  accept  a schol- 
arship at  Columbia  where  she  will 
study  for  her  Masters  in  Public 
Health.  Charlotte  O'Neil  (1942) 
is  our  new  treasurer. 


NOW  IS 

"We  are  living , we  are  dwelling. 
In  a grand  and  awful  time 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling ; 

To  be  living  is  sublime," — 

— Arthur  Cleveland  Cox,  1840 

THUS  did  President  Marsh 
quote  in  his  annual  report  for 
1947.  It  was  out  of  this  "awful 
time"  of  which  Cox  writes  that 
nursing  education  was  born.  To- 
day, nursing  and  nursing  educa- 
tion are  facing  the  problems  of  the 
adolescent  "In  a grand  and  awful 
time".  "To  be  living  is  sublime," 
particularly  if  one  realizes  the 
opportunity  we  have  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  our  profession.  How- 
ever, the  final  outcome  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  to  which 
every  member  of  the  profession  is 
willing  to  assume  her  share  of  the 
responsibility.  The  first  of  which 
is  clarification  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

What  is  Nursing  in  terms  of  the 
health  needs  of  the  people,  the 
inter-relationships  with  allied  pro- 
fessions, and  the  general  social 
economy?  To  me  there  are  two 


STARTING  THE  NEW  YEAR 

"Of  all  sounds  of  all  bells,  the 
most  solemn  and  touching  is  the 
peal  which  rings  out  the  old  year. 
I never  hear  it  without  a gather- 
ing up  of  my  mind  to  a concentra- 
tion of  all  the  images  that  have 
been  diffused  over  the  past  twelve 
months;  all  I have  done  or  suf- 
fered, performed  or  neglected,  in 
that  regretted  time.  I begin  to 
know  its  worth,  as  when  a person 
dies.  It  takes  on  a personal  color; 
nor  was  it  a poetical  flight  when  a 
contemporary  exclaimed,  'I  saw 
the  skirts  of  the  departing  year'  ". 

— Charles  Lamb 


HE  TIME 

phases  of  nursing.  The  first  is  the 
care  of  the  acutely  ill  patient 
which  is  becoming  increasingly 
complicated,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  technical  skills  and 
from  the  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  psychosomatic  medicine. 
More  and  more  the  physician  is 
asking  the  nurse  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration 
of  highly  complicated  procedures 
which  he  originally  assumed.  In 
addition,  more  specialists  are  con- 
tributing to  the  care  of  this  patient, 
the  social  worker,  the  physiothera- 
pist, all  of  which  has  increased 
the  need  for  understanding  and 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse. 

The  above  concept  of  nursing  is 
the  one  which  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  medical  profession 
and  hospital  administrators.  There 
is,  however,  a much  wider  inter- 
pretation of  nursing  which  has 
developed  because  of  the  recog- 
nition by  the  public  health  work- 
ers of  the  total  health  needs  of  the 
people.  As  our  social  structure 
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becomes  more  complicated  and 
more  frustrating,  personal  prob- 
lems become  more  real  and  affec- 
tive on  health  and  at  the  same 
time  the  medical  profession  be- 
comes increasingly  specialized. 
Thus  one  must  consider  the  nurse 
less  of  an  automaton  and  more  of 
a skilled  interpreter  of  human  re- 
lations, both  to  the  doctor  and  the 
patient  and  a health  teacher  to  a 
woefully  ignorant  people. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms 
of  Nursing  Education?  It  means 
we  need  more  "qualified  nurses", 
skilled  in  the  art  of  human  rela- 
tionships, for  it  is  the  nurse  and 
only  the  nurse  who  gets  close 
enough  to  the  people  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter of  health.  The  more  med- 
icine specializes,  the  farther  the 
doctor  gets  from  the  individual 
patient  as  a social  being,  the  more 
he  needs  the  nurse  skilled  in  the 
psychological  as  well  as  the  so- 
cial sciences.  Much  as  we  all  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  mar- 
velous advances  made  by  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  patient  is  primarily 
interested  in  not  being  placed  in 
a position  to  need  this  kind  of 
treatment.  He  looks  to  us  for  pre- 
vention which  is  dependent  upon 
early  recognition  of  symptoms  and 
it  is  in  this  field  that  the  nurse  can 
be  of  most  help  if  she  is  qualified 
not  to  be  a diagnostician  but  to  be 
an  interpreter  to  the  people  of  the 
resources  available  to  them.  Do 
you  understand  the  dynamics  of 
human  behavior?  Are  you  skilled 
in  the  application  of  sociological 
principles? 

What  about  the  "practical 
nurse"?  Unquestionably,  there  is 
need  for  a less  qualified  person. 
I am  sure  that  under  the  direction 
of  a competent  nurse  the  subsid- 
iary worker  can  function  most 
effectively  in  certain  areas.  But 


their  use  must  be  governed  by 
their  ability  and  preparation  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomics, either  hospital  or  indi- 
vidual, or  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  nurses  to  patients.  The  so- 
lution to  the  nursing  problem  will 
not  be  met  by  lowering  standards 
and  using  only  practical  nurses. 
In  the  study  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion in  1919-1923  by  a committee 
for  the  study  of  Nursing  Education 
composed  of  ten  doctors,  six 
nurses,  and  two  laymen,  you  will 
find  the  recommendation  for  the 
preparation  of  the  subsidiary 
worker.  There  certainly  has  been 
no  phenomenal  growth  of  these 
schools,  nor  will  there  be  as  long 
as  the  competition  from  industry 
continues. 

What  about  the  shortage  of 
nurses  and  the  high  cost  of  nurs- 
ing? Fundamentally,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  shortage,  but  one  of 
OVERDEMAND.  The  nursing  pro- 
fession has  increased  its  numbers 
dramatically.  The  following  fig- 
ures are  of  interest : 

Number  of  Nurses  in  the 
Country 
1910  — 82,327 

1930  — 294,189 
1940  _ 371,066 

Student  Nurses  in  Hospitals  — 
Admitted  and  Graduated 
1935 — 68,000  in  hospitals: 

30,200  admitted: 

19.600  graduated 
1945 — 129,000  in  hospitals: 

56,567  admitted: 

35.600  graduated 

The  demand,  however,  has  in- 
creased at  a greater  pace  than 
the  supply  and  will  so  continue. 
Although  this  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  nursing  profession, 
that  of  demand,  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  marshal  our  resources 
and  close  the  gap.  If  we  do  not 
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someone  else  will:  What  can  we 

do  both  from  a long  term  and 

short  term  point  of  view? 

1.  Determine  what  is  nursing  and 
let  the  nurses  nurse.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  maids,  etc. 
the  nurses  in  the  hospitals  do 
everything  but  nurse,  which  in 
turn  is  not  encouraging  nurses 
to  work  in  the  hospitals.  Nor 
is  this  a guestion  of  what  is 
"menial".  No  work  is  menial 
which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  This  is  a 
problem  of  hospital  economics 
and  not  of  nursing. 

2.  Because  of  the  deplorable  per- 
sonnel policies  in  the  hospitals, 
many  nurses  are  unhappy 
which  results  in  lowered  pro- 
ductivity and  many  are  leav- 
ing the  general  hospitals  for 
more  attractive  fields  such  as 
Veterans  Administration,  doc- 
tors' offices  and  industry.  In 
1935  there  were  2,200  nurses 
in  industry;  in  1945  there  were 
14,000.  I fully  realize  that  hos- 
pitals are  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions but  the  financial  sup- 
port is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  worker  in  the  hospital. 
What  the  solution  is  to  the 
rightful  demand  for  increased 
salaries,  I do  not  know,  nor 
can  I find  any  answer  given 
by  others  except  inclusion  in 
medical  prepayment  plans.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  and  in 
the  long  run  will  have  to  be 
solved  by  the  people. 

3.  Improvement  in  our  schools  of 
nursing  is  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  For  over  fifty  years 
the  hospitals  have  taken  on 
the  job  of  teaching  nurses  and 
the  present  dilemma  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not  gualified  or  economi- 
cally justified  in  assuming  this 


responsibility.  There  are  suffi- 
cient studies  to  indicate  that 
many  hospitals  find  it  profit- 
able to  have  a school  of  nurs- 
ing. When  it  is  found  that  the 
students'  contribution  in  terms 
of  service  (exclusive  of  "over- 
time") results  in  the  vicinity 
of  $1000  profit  to  the  hospital 
per  student,  then  exploitation 
is  evident  and  worse  still  the 
soundness  of  such  an  educa- 
tional system  is  guestionable. 

The  number  of  students  enter- 
ing schools  of  nursing  is  declining 
and  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue. Why?  Because  the  pros- 
pective students  and  their  parents 
are  learning  that  many  of  the 
schools  of  nursing  today  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  "School".  The 
lack  of  prepared  teachers  is  even 
more  serious  than  the  shortage  of 
nurses!!  During  the  war  years 
when  there  was  a tremendous  in- 
crease in  student  enrollment  there 
was  a decrease  in  numbers  of 
instructors.  Further  studies  have 
shown  that  recently  only  29%  of 
all  the  teaching  personnel  in  the 
schools  of  nursing  had  a degree! 
It  is  a miracle  that  we  have  done 
as  good  a job  as  we  have. 

Nursing  is  learned  on  the  wards, 
nowhere  else.  But  how  many 
clinical  instructors  do  you  find 
on  the  wards?  I mean  teachers 
who  guide  the  students  in  their 
learning  activities  and  not  spend 
their  time  hunting  for  false  teeth 
or  carrying  other  administrative 
details.  In  addition,  there  is  great 
need  for  social  directors  and  guid- 
ance counselors  if  the  schools  are 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students 
who,  because  of  lowering  of  en- 
trance age  requirements,  are  pre- 
dominantly of  the  post  adolescent 
group  and  who  are  also  products 
of  a poor  general  educational 
system  and  of  a chaotic  social  up- 
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heaval!!  In  addition,  the  long 
hours  of  work  and  the  outmoded 
rigid  autocratic  methods  of  dis- 
cipline present  conditions  which 
are  not  attractive  to  young  Ameri- 
ca. The  students  and  young  grad- 
uates are  our  greatest  publicity 
agent  and  today  too  many  of 
them  are  too  disillusioned  to  give 
us  favorable  publicity.  Nursing  is 
the  only  profession  whose  stu- 
dents have  to  meet  a service  need 
while  they  are  supposedly  pre- 
paring for  their  profession. 

Every  study  that  has  been  made 
of  nursing  and  nursing  education 
has  come  forth  with  the  same  two 
recommendations;  that  is,  sound 
financial  support  and  educational 
control  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
educators.  If  we  are  to  attract 
into  nursing  schools  the  intelli- 
gent, socially  minded  individual 
who  can  give  the  highly  skilled 
nursing  care  and  teaching  that 
the  people  need,  then  we  must 
elevate  the  standards  of  our 
schools.  This  will  mean  some 
form  of  scholarship  or  subsidy. 
But  if  the  people  can  spend  bil- 
lions on  preparations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  human  misery  and  de- 
struction of  life,  they  can  spend 
a few  billions  on  preparation  of 
workers  whose  goal  is  human 
welfare  and  happiness.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  attraction  of  the 
potentially  qualified  leaders  and 
teachers  in  nursing,  the  shortage 
of  which  is  equally  critical. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  truths 
which  have  been  repeated  and 
ignored  for  over  fifty  years  have 
come  home  to  roost  at  such  a 
critical  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  never  been  a more  fa- 
vorable time  for  nursing  in  all 
history.  It  is  "A  grand  and  awful 
time.''  To  me  there  are  two  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem,  one  or- 
ganized, one  individual.  The  or- 


ganized approach  consists  of  a 
sound  program  of  public  relations. 
From  the  studies  conducted  by 
Edward  L.  Bernays  and  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing these  past  two  years,  it  was 
found  that  all  groups  of  society 
acknowledged  a lack  of  under- 
standing of  nursing  and  nursing 
education  needs.  And  yet  they  are 
all  consumers  of  nursing!  It  is 
time  the  people  were  jolted  out 
of  their  typically  American  social 
immaturity.  Nor  is  it  limited  to 
the  consumers  of  nursing,  nursing 
needs  interpretations  to  all  the 
allied  professional  groups,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Finally,  the  individual  approach 
consists  of  every  nurse  asking  her- 
self some  very  far  reaching  ques- 
tions. We  are  concerned  with  the 
most  intricate  "machine"  in  the 
world,  far  more  complicated  than 
the  atom  bomb,  far  more  sublime. 
And  we  have  the  temerity  to 
"tinker"  with  it  when  it  is  out  of 
order.  Do  you  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human 
dynamics  and  the  relationship  of 
social  forces  in  an  increasingly 
complicated  social  order?  Can 
you  interpret  them  with  intelligent 
emotional  appreciation  in  terms  of 
fundamental  truths  and  values 
which  do  not  change?  If  you  do 
not  (and  there  are  too  many  in 
the  nursing  profession  who  do 
not),  then  it  is  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  these  un- 
derstandings, skills  and  apprecia- 
tions. We  are  the  second  largest 
profession  in  the  country,  but  we 
are  only  as  strong  as  each  indi- 
vidual member  in  the  profession. 

It  is  "an  age  on  ages  telling". 
Our  fledgling  profession  will  sur- 
vive this  adolescent  stage  if  we 
can  each  one  assume  responsi- 
bility for  first  giving  "quality" 
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nursing  care  and  second  for  in- 
telligently cooperating  with  all 
other  groups  concerned  with  these 
problems.  No  one  group  will  solve 
the  problem  alone.  It  will  take 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  us, 
the  nursing  profession,  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators and  the  consumers  of 
nursing.  Although  we  are  only  in 
the  prenatal  stage  of  democracy, 
nursing  must  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  democratic  participatory 
action  of  all  concerned  with  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

— Eleanor  Page  Bowen 
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A GOOD  NURSE 


ON  THIS  grey  Sunday,  so 
characteristic  of  Scotland, 
we  have  gathered  to  think 
about  a woman  who  helped  mould 
many  of  our  lives.  A superb  nurse 
always  wins  the  admiration  of  a 
doctor,  but  one  must  be  more  than 
that  to  win  also  the  affection  which 
came  to  Annabelle  McCrae. 

It  was  not  the  community  of 
interest,  the  vigor  of  her  person- 
ality, or  the  perfection  of  technics 
which  she  acquired  and  de- 
manded in  others  — it  was  not 
these  things  which  endeared  her 
to  this  hospital  family.  One  ad- 
mires— one  honors  a good  job — 
but  affection  is  contagious.  It  de- 
velops about  those  who  bestow  it, 
and  the  devotion  and  understand- 
ing she  gave  to  others  were  re- 
turned in  large  measure.  And  this 
mutual  regard  grew  with  her  in 
her  advancing  years. 

She  came  back  to  the  General 
in  1902  as  Miss  Dolliver's  assistant 
in  that  decade  in  which  the  nurs- 
ing school  made  such  growth  in 


stature.  In  1912  she  was  put  in 
charge  of  practical  nursing.  Only 
two  years  later  I became  a house 
officer  and  watched  with  admira- 
tion her  precise  teaching  and  the 
beautiful  technics  acquired  by  the 
nurses  through  her  enthusiastic 
demonstrations.  At  the  end  of  each 
course  the  nurses  had  a public 
examination  to  which  the  house 
officers  went  and  always  learned 
something  new.  This  custom  I con- 
tinued regularly  as  a visiting  man. 
The  visiting  men,  house  doctors, 
and  students  who  attended  these 
demonstrations  always  came 
away  with  a renewed  respect  for 
nursing  technics  and  for  that  strict, 
critical  disciplinarian  — that  de- 
voted, loving,  shy  Scot  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye. 

In  those  earlier  days  nursing 
technics  were  big  procedures  un- 
dertaken with  inadequate  equip- 
ment. Turpentine  stupes,  alcohol 
sponges,  slush  baths  for  nephritis 
required  great  nursing  skill  and 
physical  vigor.  In  those  days  pa- 
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tients  with  typhoid  fever  and  se- 
vere pneumonia  taxed  the  skills 
of  both  doctors  and  nurses. 

I remember  asking  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  to  demonstrate  a slush  bath 
on  a very  sick  typhoid  fever  pa- 
tient in  1923,  I think.  It  was  char- 
acteristic that  she  chose  to  do  it 
herself  with  an  undergraduate 
nurse  to  assist  her.  The  patient 
was  very  ill,  in  a state  one  sees 
but  rarely  now — with  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  the  cyanosis  which 
came  with  a failing  circulation, 
and  the  shock  of  severe  infection. 
While  the  "visit,"  house  staff,  stu- 
dents, and  many  nurses  filled 
what  was  then  Ward  7,  she  dem- 
onstrated superbly  the  vigorous 
rubbing  and  patting,  the  careful 
turning,  the  guarding  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  massaging  of  the  arms 
and  legs  while  the  patient  shiv- 
ered and  shook  at  the  prolonged 
exposure  to  his  iced  bath.  It  was 
a masterly  demonstration,  but  it 
proved  too  much  for  the  patient 
who  was  hovering  between  life 
and  death.  That  was  the  last  time 
a slush  bath  was  used  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  even  though  she  had 
liked  it  as  a technic,  it  was  the  last 
time  Miss  McCrae  would  teach  it 
to  her  classes.  She  decided  that 
the  procedure  was  too  drastic. 

We  doctors  loved  her.  To  us 
her  rigid  discipline  meant  being 
an  excellent  teacher.  She  treated 
her  profession  with  respect  and 
this  added  to  our  respect  for  her 
profession.  Her  devotion  to  her 
pupils  was  repaid  by  universal 
love  of  her,  from  nurses  and  from 
doctors.  For  she  regarded  each 
person  as  an  individual  and  gave 
unfailingly  fair  treatment  to  that 
individual.  This  was  exemplified 
by  that  last  wise  decision  she  so 
vigorously  supported  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  nursing  for  those  who 
were  worthy,  without  regard  to 


their  racial  origin. 

A beautiful  poem  by  William 
Ernest  Henley  is  such  a pat  de- 
scription that  I read  it  all  to  you: 

* STAFF-NURSE:  OLD  STYLE 

by 

William  Ernest  Henley 
"The  greater  masters  of  the  com- 
monplace, 

Rembrandt  and  good  Sir  Walter — 
only  these 

Could  paint  her  all  to  you:  expe- 
rienced ease 

And  antigue  liveliness  and  pon- 
derous grace; 

The  sweet  old  roses  of  her  sunken 
face; 

The  depth  and  malice  of  her  sly, 
grey  eyes; 

The  broad  Scots  tongue  that  flat- 
ters, scolds,  defies; 

The  thick  Scots  wit  that  fells  you 
like  a mace. 

These  thirty  years  has  she  been 
nursing  here, 

Some  of  them  under  Syme,  her 
hero  still. 

Much  is  she  worth,  and  even  more 
is  made  of  her. 

Patients  and  students  hold  her 
very  dear. 

The  doctors  love  her,  tease  her , 
use  her  skill. 

They  say  'The  Chief'  himself  is 
half -afraid  of  her." 

* Charles  Scribner  Sons,  1st  Ed.  Jan.,  1898; 
2nd  and  3rd  Eds.  also  1898. 

There  is  no  better  profession 
open  to  anyone  than  that  of  nurs- 
ing, of  dedicating  one's  life  to  the 
restoration  of  health,  to  helping 
people  at  the  moments  of  inade- 
quacy when  their  need  is  great. 
It  is  a profession  of  increasing  im- 
portance to  our  developing  civili- 
zation. It  helps  make  civilization. 
In  a world  which  is  becoming  pro- 
gressively more  organized,  with 
decreasing  regard  to  the  individ- 
ual, nurses  and  doctors  stand  out 
as  individuals  dedicated  to  the 
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care  of  individuals.  Let  us  cherish 
this  relationship. 

On  January  22,  1875,  fifteen 
months  after  the  opening  of  the 
Nurses'  Training  School,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  trus- 
tees noted  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Wry,  a nurse  in  the  hospital  for 
more  than  eighteen  years.  They 
referred  to  her  fine  character  and 
unusual  efficiency,  and  ended  with 
"It  is  their  (the  Trustees')  privi- 


lege to  bear  witness  to  her  as 
they  have  known  her,  in  the  way 
she  would  most  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  a Good  Nurse."  And 
the  same  may  well  be  said  of 
Annabelle  McCrae  for  that  would 
have  pleased  her. 

— Joseph  C.  Aub,  M.D. 

— Presented  at  the  Memorial 
Service  to  Miss  McCrae  during 
75th  Anniversary  and  Home  Com- 
ing, June  13,  1948. 
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CHRISTMAS  REVERIES 


I remember,  long  ago,  a Christ- 
mas Eve  in  Boston.  All  my  world 
consisted  of  one  big  hospital,  then. 
I had  been  sick,  but  I was  allowed 
out  in  a wheel  chair  to  listen  to 
Doctor  Cabot's  carol  singers.  It 
was  snowing — one  of  those  soft, 
windless  snowstorms  — and  the 
singers,  grouped  in  front  of  the 
Bulfinch  Building,  were  just  a drab 
blob  in  the  dusk.  They  were  sing- 
ing, "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night,” 
and  as  I sat  there  listening,  the 
corridor  door  behind  me  opened 
with  characteristic  abruptness, 
and  the  woman  who  had  been  my 
instructor  in  Practical  Nursing 
came  out  into  the  snow. 

I realized  vaguely  what  she 
meant  to  the  nursing  profession; 
now,  standing  there  by  the  old 
gray  walls  of  the  hospital  she 
loved,  with  the  stern  lines  of  her 
mouth  softening  as  she  listened, 


her  kind  eyes  hidden  by  the  dark- 
ness— and  they  were  kind  as  I 
knew  from  past  experiences — with 
the  snow  sifting  down  over  her 
hair  and  cap  and  stiff  white  uni- 
form, very  suddenly  she  became, 
for  me,  the  spirit  of  nursing  itself. 
All  her  life,  and  mind,  and  heart 
had  been  given  to  her  teaching, 
without  recognition — beyond  per- 
haps her  own  school;  and  she 
wanted  no  recognition.  All  she 
wanted  was  that  her  raw  young- 
sters should  go  out  into  the  world 
to  give  of  themselves  and  their 
young  strength,  and  to  give  effi- 
ciently and  well.  In  that  moment 
of  understanding  I saw  her  as  she 
is, — one  of  the  world's  greatest 
women. 

An  extract  from: — 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
By  Helen  Dore  Boylston,  R.N. 

M.G.H.,  1917 
December,  1925 
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Weu?A  .... 

cjf  The  ClaAAeA 


1908 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnack  (Mrs. 

Henry),  Secretary 
10  Green  St., 

Augusta,  Maine 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

1913 

Mrs.  Harold  Hayford  (Sara  M. 
Cribb)  died  on  Sunday,  August  8, 
1948,  at  McLean  Hospital  where 
she  was  teaching.  We  extend  our 
regrets  and  sympathy  to  her 
family. 

1918 

Marjory  Cabot  Ware  (Mrs.  Richard 
C.),  Secretary 
255  South  Main  St. 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

Helen  Ross  Lade  has  moved 
from  767  North  Craig  Avenue,  Pas- 
adena 7,  California  to  93  Lake  St., 
Angola,  New  York. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  St., 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

1923 

Mary  A.  Canning,  Secretary 
159  Curve  St., 

Dedham,  Mass. 

Dedham  3-07 13-M 

The  "CARE"  packages  which 
the  class  sent  to  Teresa  Kulcsyn- 


ska,  Mary  Wisziewska  Drzewiec- 
ka  in  Poland,  Fonda  Ruzickova  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Elizabeth  Ra- 
vina  in  France  reached  their  des- 
tinations as  evidenced  by  the  re- 
turn receipts  sent  to  Frances  Whit- 
aker. The  Iron  Curtain  is  doubt- 
less to  blame  that  no  personal 
answer  came  from  the  first  three 
recipients  but  from  Zetta  Razina 
we  have  the  following  letter: 

"Beg  Meil  (a  small  sea  resort 
near  Quimper,  Brittany)  August 
21,  1948.  You  must  wonder 

whether  I received  your  letter  and 
the  CARE  package.  Naturally  I 
would  have  thanked  you  for  both 
long  ago  but  when  they  came  I 
was  in  bed  (after  I had  hemor- 
rhaged from  a duodenal  ulcer 
which  had  caused  no  trouble  at 
all  previously!)  I know  you  will 
excuse  the  delay.  I did  not  really 
feel  like  writing  at  the  time — al- 
though I enjoyed  your  letter  and 
the  report  of  Ruth  Olson  more  than 
I can  tell  you — to  tell  you  I was 
touched  in  receiving  the  wonder- 
ful grey  material  sent  by  the  Class 
of  1923  will  express  mildly  my 
feelings!  How  sweet  of  you  all 
to  think  of  doing  such  a thing! 
Please  convey  my  hearty  thanks 
to  all  the  girls.  I am  sorry  that  I 
am  probably  too  late  for  the  next 
Quarterly  to  tell  them  how  grate- 
ful I am  to  you  all. 

"It  was  grand  to  hear  about  so 
many  of  our  classmates.  Next 
time  I write  you  I really  plan  to 
give  you  more  news  and  send 
more  messages  to  the  girls  but  as 
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I am  convalescing  I have  prom- 
ised to  be  good  and  not  do  a thing 
besides  eat  and  sleep. 

"My  little  ulcer  (sympathy  to 
Ruth  McAdams  Murphy)  seems  to 
be  doing  well  under  medical  treat- 
ment but  I am  quite  "let  down" 
and  almost  sorry  not  to  be  "S  by' 
S".  Please  excuse  the  short  letter 
this  time.  When  I am  back  at 
home  I shall  do  better  I hope." 

In  the  course  of  a motor  trip 
through  Vermont  and  upper  New 
York  State  in  August,  Jessie  Walk- 
den  Frany  and  Mary  Canning 
stopped  to  visit  Eleanor  Fitzgerald 
Holloway  at  her  home  in  Lydon- 
ville,  Vermont.  A twelve  room 
house,  two  very  active  boys  and 
their  chronically  ill  grandmother 
keep  Fitzie  on  the  move.  She  en- 
joys her  rural  community  life  and 
did  her  best  to  win  over  two  more 
recruits.  Need  I add  she  was  not 
successful.  All  visitors  must  be 
prepared  to  greet  the  two  pet 
white  rats,  bait  fish  hooks  for  horn 
pout  fishing  and  even  appear  de- 
lighted to  be  introduced  to  a "very 
nice"  green  garden  snake  if  they 
wish  to  remain  in  the  good  graces 
of  her  boys. 

Frances  Whitaker  has  recently 
taken  over  the  work  of  Personnel 
Officer  at  the  Employers  Liability. 
We  have  a "Mr.  Anthony"  in  our 
midst. 

Gertrude  Fay  MacLeod's  oldest 
boy  entered  St.  John's  Seminary 
in  September  to  study  for  the 
priesthood. 

Jessie  Walkden  Fray  is  to  spend 
the  winter  with  her  brother  at  65 
Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

How  about  a little  news  from 
the  rest  of  you  folks  in  the  class! 
You  can't  all  be  spending  your 
entire  lives  basking  in  the  warmth 
of  your  chimney  corners.  How 
about  sharing  your  experiences 
with  the  rest  of  us? 


1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Tel:  AS  7-6956  or  5691 
Dear  Classmates: 

Time  passes  so  rapidly  and 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done!  I 
attended  the  October  Alumnae 
Meeting  and  had  a most  delight- 
ful time  at  the  dinner  beforehand. 
At  my  table  sat  the  following 
M.G.Hers:  Reta  Corbett  '23,  Marion 
H.  Wells'20,  Librarian  at  Harper 
Hospital,  Detroit,  Barbara  Wil- 
liams '20,  Paunee  Rasmussen  '18, 
Nana  Dougherty  '17,  Peggy  Reilly 
'16,  Helen  Coles,  St.  Elizabeth's 
Volunteer  Admitting  Nurse,  M.  G. 
H.,  O.P.D.,  Goldie  Barton  '26,  Mad- 
eleine Tolman  '33,  Ruth  E.  Gedies 
'25,  on  relief  from  Army  and  to  be 
stationed  in  Kentucky  on  her  re- 
turn, Alice  Barnard  Van  Arman 
'16,  Harriet  J.  McCollum  '19  S.  Dap- 
hne Corbett  '25,  Helene  G.  Lee  '22, 
Dorothy  R.  Corbett  '24.  Isadora 
Glann  '21,  Winnifred  Wilson  '24, 
wearing  her  pins  given  by  her 
former  Royal  patient.  At  three 
other  tables  sat  twenty-nine  other 
M.G.Hers.  It  does  one  so  much 
good  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
in  this  manner  and  a chance  to 
just  sit,  eat  and  drink  and  talk. 
How  I wish  that  we  might  draw 
more  from  a distance  just  to  chat 
at  liberty.  Those  of  our  1924  class 
are  looking  forward  to  just  that 
thing  for  our  25th  Anniversary,  so 
make  plans  now  to  be  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity  next  summer  to 
help  celebrate. 

After  the  dinner,  we  all  went  up 
to  Walcott  House  to  hear  Dr.  Perry 
Culver  talk  on  "Research  Projects 
at  the  M.G.H."  What  a revela- 
tion! How  many  realize  what  a 
big  hospital  does?  I shall  always 
repeat  that  we  can  be  justly  proud 
of  our  Hospital's  part.  One  of  our 
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Alumnae  members  sent  a card  to 
our  President,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Phillips, 
suggesting  that  these  talks  be 
printed  in  our  Quarterly  for  those 
living  at  a distance.  A murmur 
of  approval  went  through  the 
Alumnae  attending  the  meeting 
as  this  card  was  read  to  us  as  a 
whole.  I was  going  to  attempt  to 
report  Dr.  Culver's  talk  but  if  this 
will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  I 
shall  not  duplicate  it.  A handsome 
picture  of  the  new  Research  Build- 
ing to  be  built  was  passed  for  the 
Alumnae  present  to  look  at.  It 
was  indeed  handsome  and  a 
much  needed  addition  to  our 
steadily  growing  institution.  Dr. 
Culver  made  us  laugh  when  he 
said  that  research  was  being  done 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
General  so  that  everyone  was  be- 
ainning  to  step  on  everyone's  toes. 
He  enumerated  the  many  old 
wards,  now  turned  over  to  this 
work,  the  basement,  the  attic  (if 
it  may  be  so  called),  etc.  This  new 
building  has  been  partially  fin- 
anced but  there  is  still  more  to  be 
brought  in  and  so  a big  drive  is 
now  on  to  complete  the  financing. 

Mail  has  been  rather  scarce  this 
past  quarter.  I have  sent  out 
notices  about  the  M.G.H.  Bazaar 
December  3 so  my  next  report  will 
be  full  of  that. 

Helen  Carroll  wrote  me  in  Aug- 
ust enclosing  her  contribution  to 
the  Annabella  McCrae  Fund  and 
said  "The  time  has  gone  some- 
where but  I wouldn't  know  where. 

It  was  a long  and  difficult  winter 
for  us  as  a family  and  we  are 
just  beginning  to  feel  human 
again.  Sorry  I couldn't  make  the 
reunion  but  just  having  started  on 
a new  job,  it  was  too  much  to  ask 
for.  Maybe  I can  get  to  Boston 
later." 

Helen  L.  LaVey  writes  "Have 


bought  and  sold  chances  on  the 
5 U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  to  be  given 
away  at  Bazaar.  No  time  at  pres- 
ent for  Alumnae  Meeting.  Am 
short  an  instructor  this  semester 
and  am  up  to  my  ears  doing  two 
peoples  work  plus  multiple  other 
things. 

Evadine  Cady  O'Connor  writes 
"Bill  has  his  vacation  request  to 
put  in  before  Nov.  1.  Have  you 
any  idea  when  the  Reunion  will 
be?  Please  let  me  know  so  I can 
try  to  have  him  plan  his  vacation 
so  I can  get  to  the  Reunion." 

Abby-Helen  Dennison  Hawes 
writes:  "How  about  cash  dona- 
tions? (Bazaar).  My  husband  and 
I have  just  come  back  from  a two 
weeks  vacation,  a motor  trip  west 
ending  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  We  love  the  northwest 
and  the  southwest  so  much  we  can 
never  decide  just  which  direction 
to  go  until  we  reach  St.  Louis,  or 
thereabouts.  However,  snow  and 
freezing  weather  this  time  made 
us  wish  we  had  elected  the  south- 
ern route.  We  also  met  up  with  a 
sand  storm  in  Nebraska  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Isn't  it  strange 
though,  that  in  all  our  travels 
through  this  country,  we  never 
wish  to  live  anywhere  else  than 
in  this  N.  E.?  You  know  I never 
can  come  to  Alumnae  meetings 
but  it  is  nice  that  you  can  and  that 
I will  hear  from  you." 

I am  certain  that  the  1924  class 
will  join  with  the  Alumnae  mem- 
ber who  wrote  requesting  that  the 
regular  meetings  be  recorded  in 
the  Quarterly  for  all  to  read. 

Miss  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  our 
Quarterly  Editor,  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  resign.  I sincerely  hope 
that  she  may  be  persuaded  to 
continue  with  us  as  we  need  her. 
Practically  every  member  of  the 
1924  class  has  commented  on  her 
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splendid  work  with  us  along  with 
her  co-workers. 

1925 

Doris  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hospital, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

1926 

Goldie  Barton 
73  Fisher  Avenue 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Each  time  I receive  the  QUAR- 
TERLY I turn  eagerly  to  the  "News 
of  the  Classes"  and  each  time  I 
am  disappointed.  I find  no  news 
concerning  the  Class  of  1926.  I 
wonder  why!  Some  one  must  be 
doing  something  of  importance  in 
the  Nursing  or  Home  Field. 

If  any  member  of  '26  would  like 
to  write  me  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them  and  to  forward 
the  news  to  the  QUARTERLY  so 
that  '26  might  not  be  the  forgotten 
class. 


Just  to  start  the  ball  rolling: 
Marie  Chandler  is  Scrub  and  Of- 
fice Nurse  for  Dr.  Arthur  Allen; 
Gladys  Keith  is  doing  Private  Duty 
at  the  Phillips  House;  Verna  Dun- 
lop is  Office  Nurse  for  a local 
doctor  in  her  home  town  of  Liver- 
pool, Nova  Scotia,  and  yours  truly 
is  trying  to  get  more  education  at 
the  B.  U.  School  of  Nursing. 

1927 

Marguerite  Dunn,  Secretary 
Barre,  Mass. 

1928 

Eleanor  Davis  is  now  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard McAllister  and  lives  at  1284 
Beacon  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

1929 

Marjorie  Johnson,  Secretary 
389  Newport  Ave. 

Wollaston  70,  Mass. 


WHERE  TO  WRITE 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Miss  Helen  D.  Shaw,  Corresponding  Secre- 
retary,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  YOUR  QUARTERLY— To  your  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Address  above. 

WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  ILL— Mrs.  Frances  Batchelder  Baker,  82  Cross 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.  Telephone:  BElmont  5-4215. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY— Mrs.  Harriet  Spauld- 
ing Harrington,  Associate  Editor,  18  Willow  Road,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS — Miss  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  17  Brown  St., 
Cambridge. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND  — Endowment  Fund 
Committee,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston  14. 

REQUESTS  FOR  APPLICATION  BLANK  AND  ANNUAL  DUES— Anne 
Lyons  Twomey,  Treas.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston 
14. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LOAN  FUND  AND  REQUESTS  FOR  LOANS 
— Make  checks  payable  to  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund. 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston. 
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1930 

Vera  Eastman  Dormer  (Mrs.  John 

M),  Secretary 
259  Porter  St. 

Manchester,  Conn. 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
M.G.H. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1932 

Catherine  E.  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  St., 

Clinton,  Mass. 

1933 

Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi  (Mrs. 

Dorn.),  Secretary 
262  Cabot  St., 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

In  taking  over  the  job  of  Secre- 
tary this  month,  I haven't  gar- 
nered much  news,  but  am  hoping 
that  the  several  we  haven't  heard 
from  will  answer  the  letters  I'm 
planning  on  writing  for  the  next 
issue. 

Lois  has  done  a fine  job  of  re- 
porting and  in  being  the  first  sec- 
retary has  done  the  most  djfficult 
part  of  the  job — that  of  compiling 
a correct  mailing  list.  We  have 
most  of  them  and  now,  all  I have 
to  do  is  to  get  you  gals  to  answer 
my  letters. 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  news 
items  happens  to  be  my  own.  Dom 
and  I have  just  adopted  a baby 
boy.  We  brought  him  home  from 
the  hospital  when  he  was  six 
weeks  old.  My  anesthesia  years 
seem  like  child's  play  compared 
to  parenthood.  However,  he  al- 
ready shows  signs  of  being  a 
genius! 

I finally  located  Doris  Craig 
Preble — she  and  her  husband 
have  opened  a "guest  house"  in 
Blodgett  Landing,  N.  H.  That  news 


is  second  hand,  but  I'll  write 
Craigie  and  enlarge  on  it. 

Lois  talked  to  Lillian  Bosanquet 
Hunt.  Lillian  now  has  two  boys 
and  two  girls — 11,  7,  2 and  2 mos. 
Her  address  is  63  Highland  St., 
Dedham  and  quote — "I  love  com- 
pany and  am  most  anxious  to  hear 
or  see  anyone." 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill  (Mrs.  Ivers), 
Secretary 
February  Section 
122  Florence  St., 

Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

1935 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian  (Mrs.  J. 

Richard),  Secretary 
64  Brattle  St., 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Barbara  mentioned  in  the  last 
QUARTERLY  that  she  would  have 
taken  the  "fatal  step"  by  the  time 
you  read  the  News  of  the  Classes. 
To  enlarge  upon  that,  she  was 
married  on  Sunday,  August  22, 
1948,  in  Lincoln,  Mass. 

1936 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian  (Mrs.  J. 

Richard),  Acting  Secretary 
Address  above. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  C. 

Robert),  Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

All  of  our  sympathy  goes  to 
Agnes  Malone  Cotter  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  John  Cotter,  on 
August  21. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Crotty  (Kay  Leonard)  a daughter, 
Margaret  Frances,  on  July  30. 

Ethel  McCullough  Sullivan  (Mrs. 
Daniel)  lives  at  10  Autumn  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Available  from  the  following : 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 


1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert) 
Secretary  February  Section, 
Concord  Rd., 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Eileen  Wolseley, 

Secretary  September  Section, 

9 Chambers  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

1939 

Barbara  E.  Peterson, 

Secretary,  February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Sweeney  was  married  on 
Saturday,  1 1 September  to  Leo 
Beaulieu  in  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Their  present  address  is  10 
Beech  Street,  Nashua. 

Ethel  Slattery  was  married  on 
25  August  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts to  John  Raymond  Johnson- 
Berg.  They  are  now  living  at  24 
Nelmar  Avenue,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 

I had  a nice  letter  from  Marcia 
Duoba.  Marcia  is  stationed  at 
Cushing  General  Hospital  in  Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts.  Her  sis- 
ter also  works  there  and  her  broth- 
er-in-law is  a psychiatrist  there,  so 
she  feels  quite  at  home. 

Ruth  Haddon  Turner  (Mrs.  Carl) 


was  graduated  from  Simmons  Col- 
lege in  August  and  is  now  at  home. 

1939 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey  (Mrs.  Lee  J.) 
Secretary  September  Section 
52  Trowbridge  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 
The  only  news  to  come  in  for 
this  issue  is  the  following  arrivals. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Sciore 
(Frances  McDonnell)  of  30  New- 
ton Street,  Brockton,  Mass.  A sec- 
ond child,  a son,  Timothy,  born 
September  11,  1948. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ciesluk 
(Yvonne  Goethel)  of  22  Ledyard 
Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  A 
third  son,  Peter  Anthony,  born  July 
29,  1948. 

Hope  to  have  more  for  you  next 
time. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 
Lester) 

Secretary  February  Section, 
271-13  77  Avenue, 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

The  Mudges  went  to  Maine  for 
two  weeks  and  remained  eight 
weeks.  Lester  was  ill  and  unable 
to  return  to  work  until  after  Labor 
Day.  I carried  all  our  water  from 
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a pump  in  the  yard  and  got  our 
meals  on  a two  burner  electric 
plate.  One  doesn't  realize  what 
a luxury  a faucet  is  until  she  has 
to  do  without.  I am  grateful  for  my 
training  in  the  diet  kitchen.  Lester 
is  on  a "no  salt”  diet  for  at  least 
four  months.  I have  made  so  much 
bread  that  I feel  like  a baker. 

I received  a long  letter  from  Ann 
Moore  Hemsworth  (Mrs.  Martin). 
She  and  her  husband  were  caught 
in  the  housing  shortage,  so  bought 
an  old  house  in  Nahant  which  they 
have  been  fixing  up.  Ann's  friends 
will  be  sorry  to  know  that  her  two 
year  old  son,  Jimmy,  has  been 
very  ill  and  a patient  at  Children's 
Hospital. 

Hope  Harlow  Moody  (Mrs.  Au- 
gustus) writes  that  Margaret  Ann 
was  born  on  March  25th.  Gus,  Jr., 
is  four. 

Bette  Calandrin  Zolner  (Mrs. 
William)  announces  the  birth  of 
her  second  son,  Stephen  Leonard, 
on  August  2nd. 

Barbara  Jensen's  new  address 
is  Pemberton  Welsh  Residence, 
Catherine  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. She  is  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  with  G.U.  and 
Orthopedic  patients.  She  and  her 
family  drove  out  with  a stopover 
at  Niagara  Falls.  She  says  that 
she  sees  Ruth  Dulac  Ferry  quite 
often  as  she  lives  near  Ann  Arbor. 

Why  not  make  a New  Year's 
resolution  to  send  in  a news  item 
for  the  QUARTERLY  before  Jan- 
uary 10th. 

A Happy  New  Year  to  you  all. 

— Katy 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs. 

Luther  Jr.)  Secretary  Sep.  Section 
Box  441 

Heavener,  Oklahoma 
Greetings  Girls: 

This  is  a plea  for  help.  Before 


this  reaches  your  hands,  I will  be 
on  my  merrie  way  to  somewhere. 
My  husband  has  gone  back  into 
the  Army,  and  I will  no  longer  be 
able  to  gather  news  of  the  class, 
as  I won't  know  from  day  to  day 
where  I will  live. 

I have  made  arrangements  to 
keep  my  post-office  box  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  I hope  that 
before  that  time  one  of  you  will 
write  me  and  offer  to  take  over. 

This  work  is  very  interesting;  I 
shall  hate  to  give  it  up,  but  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  continue.  I have 
made  a file  of  all  the  addresses, 
and  information  I have  been  able 
to  collect,  and  I will  send  it  to 
anyone  who  will  be  kind  enough 
to  do  the  job.  Please  think  it  over. 
It  will  be  a shame  if  our  class  is 
not  represented  in  the  "Quarterly." 

Jean  Frenc  Richardson  (Mrs.  J. 
W.)  writes:  "Grace  Kirmes  Bushee 
(Mrs.  Ernie)  has  moved.  Her  hus- 
band was  severely  burned  by  hot 
oil  at  his  work,  and  he  was  quite 
sick  for  some  time.  However,  he 
is  better  now,  though  he  still  has 
his  head  bandaged  when  I last 
saw  him."  I'm  sure  all  our  class- 
mates wish  Ernie  a rapid  recovery. 

Jean  Murphy  Bisese  (Mrs.  Jerome 
S.)  writes,  "I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  "Quarterly,"  so  you 
can  put  two  and  two  together — 
and  the  answer  is — 'Homesick',  for 
M.G.H.  and  the  days  gone  by. 
Try  as  we  may,  we'll  never  be 
able  to  bring  them  back." 

Jean  has  three  children — Jerry, 
five;  Susanne  Marie,  two;  and  Jos- 
eph, who  will  be  one  in  February. 

Jean  continued,  "I  was  noticing 
the  ages  of  all  the  children  of  our 
various  classmates.  We  have 
stuck  pretty  close  together  in  age 
and  number."  Jean's  mother  and 
father  are  living  in  Japan  now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  Ferdinand 
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Carpenter  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Mary  Louise,  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Van  Horne  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1948  in  Winchester, 

Mass.  The  Van  Hornes  are  living 
at  18619  Santa  Rosa  Drive,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  way 
of  news  this  time  girls.  I just 
can't  collect  it  if  you  don't  give, 
give,  and  give. 

I am  busy  trying  to  sell  the 
house  and  furniture  now,  and 
hope  to  be  gone  by  the  first  of 
November.  Please  write  if  you 
will  help  me,  I will  receive  all 
mail  for  the  next  few  months,  but 
after  that  I expect  we  will  be  in 
some  foreign  country,  and  mail 
will  be  too  slow  to  make  any  dead- 
lines. 

Merrie  Christmas,  and  a Happy 
New  Year  to  you  all. 

Sincerely,  Kay 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William), 

Secretary 
54  Stone  St., 

Hartford  10,  Conn. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
J.  Moiling  (Helen  Sullivan)  of  37 
Brunswick  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  a 
daughter,  Ann  Marie,  on  May  3, 
1948  at  the  Baker. 

1942 

Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor  (Mrs. 

Joseph),  Secretary 
177  River  Street, 

East  Dedham,  Mass. 

1943 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch  (Mrs. 
Hans),  Secretary  February  Section, 
2816  Ellis  Ave., 

Chicago  16,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frederick 
Perry  (Mildred  Johnson)  announce 


the  birth  of  a daughter,  Nancy 
Carver,  on  May  5,  1948  at  the 
Baker.  The  Perrys  live  at  60  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Stella  O'Mara  Zanca  (Mrs.  Joseph), 
Secretary  September  Section 
60-68  75th  Lane 
Elmhurst,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

1944 

Mary  Conroy  Cargill  (Mrs.  Phillip), 

Secretary 
45  Garden  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

You  all  probably  have  noted  that 
there  is  a new  Class  Secretary. 
Martha  felt  that  I,  working  at 
MGH  and  living  in  Boston,  came 
in  contact  with  many  more  people 
than  she.  And  then  too,  Martha 
now  has  three  lovely  children — 
Thayer  Addison  born  on  October 
12 — many  days  late  — but  who 
cares — he  turned  out  to  be  a 9 lb. 
1 oz.  boy — congratulations  to  both 
Martha  and  Sam. 

I met  Priscilla  Andrews  at  MGH 
last  week  and  she  is  going  to  B.U. 
full  time  majoring  in  Public  Health. 
Pat  Batchelder  Crowley  was  also 
seen  at  MGH  a month  ago,  not  in 
uniform,  but  carrying  a cute  baby 
boy  who  loves  to  laugh  and  talk. 
Rita  Collins  Crowley  is  still  in 
Bamburg,  Germany  and  sees 
much  more  of  her  husband  since 
he  came  back  from  maneuvers. 

We  heard  from  a number  of  the 
missing  the  past  month — among 
whom  are — Ruth  Hanson,  who, 
lonesome  for  the  General  after 
being  in  California  for  a year, 
came  back,  and  is  taking  my 
place  on  White  12.  She  reports 
that  Bunny  Gates  is  working  until 
November  in  Michigan — her  ad- 
dress is  122  Forest  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Ruth's  ex-roommate 
Dorothy  Grant  wrote  a newsy  let- 
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ter  to  Martha  and  informed  her 
that  she  is  now  Mrs.  William 
Smith  — her  husband  flew  for 
a while  with  Air  France  and  is 
now  radio-tower  control  operator. 
They  expect  an  heir  sometime  in 
January.  She  lives  at  Lake  Ron- 
konkoma,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Marion  Mazzoline  is  attending 
Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — majoring  in  Public 
Health. 

Martha  also  received  a long  let- 
ter from  Mary  Singleton  who  has 
started  full  time  at  B.U.  and  work- 
ing part  time  at  the  Baker  Memor- 
ial. Alice  Howell,  Secretary  of 
the  Alumnae,  is  still  with  the  V. 
N.A.  and  enjoys  her  work  very 
much. 

That's  all  for  now — if  anyone 
hasn't  had  her  name  in  the  Quar- 
terly recently,  please  write  and 
tell  me  what  you're  doing.  Please 
note  name  of  new  secretary  and 
address. 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera  (Mrs. 

Frank),  Secretary 
99  Swan  Street, 

Metheun,  Mass. 

Hi,  seems  funny  to  send  Christ- 
mas greetings  in  October,  but  Sea- 
son's Greetings  to  you  all.  May 
the  coming  year  bring  much  hap- 
piness! 

Many  thanks  to  you  who  have 
dropped  me  a line.  It  helps  make 
the  column  more  interesting  if  a 
variety  of  names  and  doings  can 
be  reported.  So,  please,  drop  a 
line  as  you  hear  the  news.  I'll 
do  the  rest. 

Announcing  the  safe  arival  of: 

Bruce  David  Hutchinson — sec- 
ond son  of  Lucille  McKenzie  Hut- 
chinson. 

Steven  Patric  Scavatto — second 
son  of  Mary  Scanlon  Scavatto. 

Wendy  Elizabeth  Heintzelman, 


June  15th,  daughter  of  Betty  Mul- 
laney  Heintzelman.  The  Heintzel- 
mans  have  to  move  and  are  think- 
ing of  buying  in  Newton.  Betty 
has  been  in  and  out  of  the  hospital 
all  summer,  but  has  been  feeling 
better  lately. 

A few  new  addresses  have  been 
received: 

Doris  Freeman  Jeppson  (Mrs. 
Gordon),  Scotland  Road,  Norwich- 
town,  Connecticut. 

Arline  Tyzzer  Morrison,  1432 
Durand  Ct.,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Jeanne  Durrel,  36  Kiwassa  Rd., 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Annette  Laliberte  Macon,  983 
Sumner  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Out  of  town  news: 

Muriel  Breault  is  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago  work- 
ing in  the  Blood  Bank. 

Gerry  Lowell  is  working  in  the 
O.R.  in  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Beverly  Nichols  and  Sandy 
Scavatto  are  working  in  the  O.R. 
also,  but  at  the  Hartford  Hospital. 
They  have  adjoining  rooms  and 
love  the  work. 

Phil  Herland  Van  Poyck  expect- 
ed to  visit  Boston  in  October. 

Newlyweds  are: 

Ruth  Kammler  to  Joseph  A.  Wal- 
ters, Jr.,  in  June. 

Also  Pat  Finn,  Ann  Rowe,  and 
Ethel  Metcalft,  but  no  particulars 
were  available. 

Did  you  all  know  Chris  Abrams 
Berenson  had  a son,  Steven,  who 
is  fifteen  months  old? 

Say,  what's  ever  happened  to 
the  June  Section  of  our  Class? 
Nary  a word  from  any  of  you. 

Grace  Bebditch  is  at  present 
scrub  nurse  in  the  Tarry  town  Hos- 
pital in  Tarry  town.  New  Jersey. 
She  likes  it  very  much  but  misses 
hearing  from  all  her  old  friends. 
How  about  dropping  Hebby  a 
card,  kids? 
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I know  members  of  the  Class  '45 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mary 
Fitzgerald  had  a card  from  Jean 
Durrell,  up  at  Saranac  and  that 
she  seems  to  be  feeling  better. 
She  would  love  to  hear  from  you 
old  friends.  Her  address  is  36 
Kiwassa  Road,  Saranac  Lake,  N. 
Y.  Just  drop  a line  or  two  so 
Jeannie  will  know  that  no  one  will 
ever  forget  such  a flaming  per- 
sonality. 

Mary  Fitzgerald  also  sends 
along  this  bit  of  information.  Dor- 
othy Dayton  Morgan  is  at  present 
in  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

"My  husband  is  now  Asst.  Res- 
ident in  Surgery  at  University  Hos- 
pital in  Columbus,  Ohio.,  and  we 
are  living  with  his  folks  until  an 
apartment  unfolds  itself.  Mean- 
while, I am  office  nurse  for  my 
father-in-law  and  do  many  things 
that  MGH  would  never  allow. 
Such  as  give  I.V.  Aminophyllin, 
etc.  Our  daughter  Ann  is  21  months 
old  and  a cute  little  red  head." 

S'all  for  now.  See  you  next 
issue  with  lots  of  news,  I hope. 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle, 

Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunther  Schwartz 
(Virginia  Ruth  Raymond)  are  par- 
ents of  a son,  Richard  Alan,  born 
June  18,  1948  at  the  Baker.  Vir- 
ginia and  Gunther  live  at  1301 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Allston, 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDouglall, 

Secretary 
Box  85, 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Shirley  Bettina  Boynton  and  Dr. 
Leo  Cotter  were  married  on  Aug- 
ust 8,  1948.  They  are  living  at  211 
Main  St.,  Highland  Falls,  New 
York. 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

OFFICERS 

President,  Alma  Cady  Phillips 
(1935) 

First  Vice  President,  Mary  Gilmore 
(1940) 

Second  Vice  President,  Mary  Mac- 
donald (1931) 

Recording  Secretary,  Alice  Howell 
(1944) 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen 
Shaw  (1929) 

Treasurer,  Charlotte  O'Neil 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  and 
Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews  (1936),  Marjorie  A.  John- 
son (1929). 

CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Social  Service 

Frances  Batchelder  Baker  (1927) 

Program 

Mary  Maloney  (1942) 
Quarterly  Record 
Catherine  Leonard  Crotty,  (1937) 
Nominating 

Rosemary  McCann  Mclsaacs  (1939) 

Hospitality 

Mary  Fitzgerald  (1945) 

Private  Duty 

Finance 

Mary  Shepard  (1924) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 

Sally  M.  Johnson  (1910) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Endowment  Fund 

Vieno  T.  Johnson  (1929) 
Membership 
Adele  Corkum  (1934) 

Revision 

Abigail  Norris  (1934) 
Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 

Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 
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THE  DIME  A YEAR  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $689.50 

RECEIVED  SINCE  JUNE,  1948 

Mary  Dias  Paden  (1918)  3.00 

Mira  Crowell  Garland  (1918)  3.00 

Frances  Whitaker  (1923)  2.50 

Mabel  Brackett  (1940)  1.00 

Total  to  October  25,  1948  $699.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Contributions  from  the  classes 
to  the  Endowment  Fund. 


Class  of  1948  $25.00 

Class  of  1949  50.00 


Make  your  checks  payable  to  Charlotte  O’Neil,  Treas. 


Here  is  my  contribution  $ A DIME  A YEAR  since 

I graduated. 

Name Class 

Address  

City Zone  State  

Tear  out  and  mail  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  MGH 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.  O. 
Box  156,  Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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UNSEEN  HARVEST 


THE  school  is  as  its  teachers 
are.  A teacher  whose  influ- 
ence permeates  a great,  but 
to  a degree  a preoccupied  institu- 
tion, a teacher  whose  precepts 
live  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  nurses  and  doctors  long  after 
the  substance  is  but  shadow, 
leaves  all  in  her  debt  forever. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  teach- 
er is  so  great  that  a full  vision  of 
it  can  be  crushing",  says  Mark 
Van  Doren.  Miss  McCrae  crushed? 
Yet,  what  a vision  she  had  of 
Nursing.  She  lifted  us  to  a plane 
so  high  that  we  saw  the  possibility 
of  doing  what  appeared  impos- 
sible. We  had  glimpses  of  her 
vision  bright  enough  to  cast  light 
through  the  years.  Did  a faint 
sound  of  crackling  accompany  the 
light?  How  did  her  tremendous 
responsibility  affect  her?  Chal- 
lenge and  humility  and  curiosity 
appear  to  be  some  of  the  answers. 

She  was  never  satisfied  that  the 
last  word  had  been  said  about 
procedure.  One  ventures  that,  in 
the  span  of  her  teaching  years, 
nowhere  would  one  have  found 
more  experimenting  based  on  the 
desire  for  a better  way,  more  at- 
tention to  precision,  to  deftness,  to 
the  elimination  of  false  moves,  to 
consideration  of  the  patient  first, 
last,  and  all  of  the  time.  Her  train- 
ing was  not  the  day  of  Nursing 
based  on  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mi- 
crobiology, but  when  Miss  Mc- 
Crae started  to  teach,  she  brought 
to  her  work  tools  of  incomparable 
value:  an  inquiring  mind,  a re- 
spect for  what  others  could  teach 
her,  indefatigability,  and  an  in- 
nate sense  of  values.  As  a child, 
one  imagines  that  her  good  Scotch 
family  provided  her  with  that  ap- 
proach to  living  which  consists  in 
never  accepting  that  which  is 


shoddy  and  second-rate.  They 
doubtless  weighed  necessity 
against  fancy  in  favor  of  that 
which  had  purpose  above  transi- 
tory and  even  imagined  pleasure. 
Do  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
this  implies  poverty  of  pocketbook 
or  mind.  It  means  recognition  of 
worth.  Miss  McCrae  had  a keen 
eye  for  values.  Do  you  remem- 
ber her  insistence  that  the  Boston 
Transcript  was  the  only  news- 
paper the  fabric  of  which  was 
good  enough  to  serve  her  pur- 
pose? Do  you  remember  how  she 
pronounced  "good"?  She  meas- 
ured by  the  best. 

After  choosing  the  most  suitable 
materials,  comes  their  best  use. 
Orderliness  of  things  and  of  mind 
she  valued  highly.  Do  you  re- 
member how  she  stressed  the 
need  for  having  the  pieces  of 
equipment  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  use?  "Put  the  thing  you 
need  first  on  top  and  you  need 
never  be  confused  about  where 
to  start,"  she  would  say.  This  has 
served  many  of  us  well  in  mo- 
ments of  stress. 

But  what  of  human  perform- 
ance? Here,  best  could  be  ex- 
celled. To  reach,  to  stretch,  to 
improve  were  demands  she  made 
on  herself  first  and  always.  She 
said  many  times  with  true  hu- 
mility that  she  knew  herself  in- 
adequate to  her  task.  This  served 
as  spur  not  deterrent.  She  had 
the  right  to  exact  much  from  others 
because  she  never  failed  to  serve 
them.  Her  physical  endurance 
was  unbelievably  great.  Whoever 
attended  a laboratory  period  in 
Thayer  with  Miss  McCrae  present 
and  dominating  the  scene?  She 
taught  with  every  breath  and  ac- 
tion. That  the  range  of  her  visual 
fields  was  extraordinary  is  no 
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news. 

She  knew  that  the  teacher  learns 
by  teaching,  the  most  refined  form 
of  studying.  Her  memory  may 
sometimes  need  to  be  evoked  lest 
in  some  minds  teaching  is  rele- 
gated to  classrooms.  Her  influ- 
ence permeated  this  institution 
and  those  to  which  her  students 
went  like  the  spring  in  the  hills 
that  becomes  the  river  and  finally 
merges  with  the  sea  which  we  may 
call  Nursing.  That  influence  shall 
continue  to  flow. 

There  are  some,  perhaps  many, 
who  fear  that  the  trend  to  a liberal 
education  for  nurses  may  take 
them  from  the  bedside.  Let  their 
fears  be  quieted.  As  a more  care- 
fully devised  program  evolves, 
here  at  least,  we  shall  be  moti- 
vated in  one  special  way  by  Miss 
McCrae.  We  shall  try  to  have  the 
students  learn  by  practising  the 
arts  of  nursing  as  she  conceived 
them:  based  on  safe  and  skillful 
practice  and  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  patient.  The  founda- 
tion for  this  is  our  heritage  from 
her.  That  the  safe  and  skillful 
practice  of  nursing  requires  more 
background  than  it  once  did,  she 
would  be  the  last  to  deny.  She 
preached  the  need  for  it.  That  the 


needs  of  the  patients  are  seen  to 
originate  from  the  depths  of  his 
personality  and  the  breadth  of  his 
social  setting,  she  was  well  aware. 
That,  as  nursing  appears  to  need 
so  many  hands,  the  professional 
nurse  must  be  able  to  teach  bet- 
ter, could  scarcely  displease  her. 

One  reality  we  must  not  forget 
is  this — it  is  impossible  to  teach 
refined  skills,  whether  manual  or 
social,  to  others  if  one  has  not 
practiced  those  skills  to  refine- 
ment oneself.  Did  Fritz  Kreisler 
learn  to  play  the  violin  from  a 
teacher  who  could  barely  rasp 
out  a scale?  Shall  the  professional 
nurses  of  tomorrow  teach  their 
helpmates  without  first  having 
learned  the  skills  and  the  arts  of 
giving  the  exquisite  nursing  care 
that  was  Miss  McCrae's  vision  and 
practice? 

Let  no  one  leave  these  halls 
without  renewing  her  promise  to 
keep  that  vision  before  her  and 
to  use  every  device  to  illuminate 
it  and  strengthen  it.  This  shall  be 
Miss  McCrae's  "unseen  harvest". 

— S.  P. 

— Presented  at  the  Memorial 
Service  to  Miss  McCrae  during 
75th  Anniversary  and  Home  Com- 
ing, June  13,  1948. 


REMINDER:  Copy  for  the  March  issue  due  January  20,  1949;  for  the  June 
Issue  April  20th;  for  the  September  issue,  July  20th;  for  the  December 
issue,  October  20th.  All  copy  is  due  at  the  printers  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  month  prior  to  issue.  Ten  days  are  necessary  to  sort,  assem- 
ble and  type  material. 
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VOTE  OF  THANKS 

The  Bazaar  Committee  wishes  to  thank  all  the  Alumnae  for  all  they 
did  to  make  the  bazaar  a success.  As  we  go  to  press  we  do  not  have 
the  exact  figure  that  was  raised  but  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $700.00. 
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bridge 38,  Massachusetts. 

Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington  (1939),  Associate  Editor,  18 
Willow  Rd.,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

Ruth  Bartlett  (1942),  Associate  Editor,  370  Longwood  Ave., 
Boston  15,  Mass. 

Catherine  Leonard  Crotty  (1937),  Chairman  of  Quarterly 
Committee,  762  Columbia  Rd.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  RECORD 

of  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 


MARCH,  1949 


How  do  YOU  feel? 


1)  Are  you  in  active  Nursing  What  branch?  Retired? 

Housewife?  Other  activity? 

2)  Are  you  happy  in  what  you  are  doing?  If  not,  why? 

3)  If  you  had  your  life  to  live  over  again,  would  you  still  be  a nurse? 
If  not,  why? 

4)  Has  your  nurses  training  prepared  you  to  meet  the  everyday  problems 
of  life  better  or  less  well  than  if  you  had  prepared  for  some  other 
vocation?  Explain. 

5)  What  is  the  single  most  valuable  lesson  you  learned  as  a student  nurse? 

6)  Would  you  advise  your  daughter,  your  niece  or  any  young  woman 
today  to  be  a nurse? 

7)  How  do  you  personally  think  nursing  or  nursing  education  could  be 
improved  ? 

8)  In  what  aspects  do  you  think  your  nursing  education  was  deficient? 

9)  Do  you  find  people,  or  the  work,  or  what,  hardest  to  cope  with? 

10)  Does  your  loyalty  to  your  hospital  and  to  your  School  of  Nursing  make 
you  want  to  help  in  fund  raising  for  the  hospital  and  in  recommending 
students  to  the  School? 

11)  Do  you  think  that  nurses’  alumnae  associations  have  a real  purpose  to 
fulfill?  What  do  you  think  this  purpose  is? 

12)  What  do  you  recommend  to  improve  your  alumnae  association? 


I suggest  the  following — that  is  not  covered  under  above  questions. 


Please  answer  these  questions  briefly,  or  at  length,  as  you  wish.  YOU  NEED 
NOT  SIGN  YOUR  NAME  UNLESS  YOU  WISH  TO  DO  SO.  Return  to 
Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  17  Brown  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts  by 
April  1st,  please. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  OUR  ALUMNAE 


“T  HAVE  already  written  the 
QUARTERLY  three  times  that 
■*“  I am  in  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps,  not  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Will  you  please  correct  this." 

"I  have  paid  my  alumnae  dues 
but  I never  get  my  QUARTERLY. 
It  is  the  only  way  I have  for  keep- 
ing in  touch  and  I enjoy  it.  Will 
you  please  see  about  this." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a survey 
among  such  a large  group  as 
ours,  one  that  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  tell  how  nursing 
education  might  be  improved  in 
order  to  prepare  us  better  to  meet 
the  problems  we  must  face  would 
be  worthwhile. 

"I  feel  so  helpless  way  out  here 
thousands  of  miles  away.  Our 
alumnae  membership  is  getting  so 
big  that  I know  that  the  corres- 
pondence must  be  more  than  any- 
one can  handle  on  top  of  a full 
time  job.  But  I feel  so  lost  when 
my  letters  aren't  answered.  I 
know  that  the  officers  in  our  alum- 
nae association  are  doing  this 
added  work  for  no  remuneration. 
Couldn't  we  have  an  executive 
secretary  who  would  handle  cor- 
respondence, like  they  have  in 
colleges,  so  that  our  letters  would 
be  answered  with  reasonable 
promptness." 

"I  haven't  done  any  nursing  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  At  first  I did 
some  head  nursing  but  since  then 
I've  been  a busy  doctor's  wife,  a 
job  that  I would  do  less  well  with- 
out my  M.G.H.  training.  I have 
some  ideas  about  nurses  and 
nursing  too,  but  I have  never  been 
asked.  No  one  has  told  me,  di- 
rectly, but  I am  somehow  made  to 
feel  a traitor  to  nursing  because  I 
married.  Can't  training  for  citizen- 
ship, also,  be  an  important  ad- 


junct to  being  a good  nurse?  I'm 
just  a citizen  but  I have  many 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  are 
worthwhile,  at  least,  my  husband 
and  I think  so." 

These  are  some  of  the  senti- 
ments that  have  repeatedly  been 
expressed,  in  one  form  or  another, 
to  your  editor  during  the  three 
years  of  her  incumbency.  Editors 
of  nursing  school  alumnae  publi- 
cations are  an  important  part  of 
the  voice  of  our  alumnae,  the 
voice  that  is  the  consumer.  This 
consumer  is  first  the  consumer  of 
the  nursing  education  provided  by 
schools  of  nursing;  frequently  she 
becomes  one  of  the  consumers  of 
the  nursing  service  provided  by 
the  hospital  laboratory  of  this 
school.  There  must  be  a channel 
of  communication  from  these  con- 
sumers, our  nurse  alumnae. 

Our  nurses  alumnae  publica- 
tions, as  well  as  our  professional 
journals,  are  a dynamic  factor  in 
providing  effective  channels  of 
communication  between  nurses 
and  nursing.  I know  of  nothing 
more  important  to  nurses  or  nurs- 
ing than  keeping  these  channels 
open  and  functioning.  Most 
nurses,  however,  will  express 
themselves  on  some  issue,  large 
or  small,  but  all  too  frequently 
they  will  add,  "But,  don't  quote 
me." 

I sometimes  wonder  if  we  ap- 
preciate just  how  much  our  alum- 
nae publications  can  mean  to 
our  individual  alumnae  members, 
to  the  functioning  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  to  all  of  nursing.  One 
purpose  of  an  alumnae  publica- 
tion is  to  provide  the  little  items  of 
news  such  as  engagements,  mar- 
riages, new  babies,  new  jobs. 
"Names  Make  News"  is  a sound 
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principle  but  we  should  and  must 
do  more.  If  our  publication  be- 
gins and  ends  with  this  type  of 
material,  it  falls  far  short  of  its 
potential  capacity  for  service  to 
those  whom  it  serves,  the  alum- 
nae association,  the  individual 
members,  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  the  whole  realm  of  nursing. 

If  a nurses  alumnae  magazine 
is  to  fulfill  its  mission,  as  a chan- 
nel of  communication,  the  editor 
must  keep  her  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  her  individual  alumnae  mem- 
bers as  well  as  on  the  larged  or- 
ganizations. She  must  know  what 
her  alumnae  are  thinking,  all  her 
alumnae,  no  matter  where  they 
may  be  and  what  they  may  be 
doing.  Alumnae  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  actual  nursing,  but  who 
are  active  as  community  citizens, 
are  just  as  important  as  those  in 
active  nursing.  Very  often  these 
members  are  the  ones  who  can 
look  at  an  issue,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  nursing  and 
the  hospital,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  patient  as  well. 

Our  magazine,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  be,  must  have  reader 
interest,  too.  Your  editor  wants  to 
produce  the  kind  of  publication 
that  the  alumnae  want  to  read. 
We,  particularly,  want  our  maga- 
zine to  be  a part  of  our  Public 
Relations  Program.  And,  because 
we  feel  this  way,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a broad  understanding  of 
just  what  public  relations  means 
must  be  clarified. 

In  my  opinion,  no  problem  on 
nurses  or  nursing,  or  nurses  alum- 
nae associations  outranks  that  of 
public  relations.  Somewhere  I 
have  read  that  "public  relations 
is  a lot  of  little  things."  But,  no- 
where do  I ever  read  or  hear 
pointed  out  just  what  these  "little 
things"  are.  But  because  of  these 
"little  things"  public  relations  is 


of  immense  significance. 

Nursing  in  this  country  might 
have  been  spared  a considerable 
degree  of  the  vast  dissatisfaction, 
unhappiness  and  unrest,  with  all 
its  chills  and  fever,  if  better  pub- 
lic relations  had  been  developed 
at  the  source,  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  What  every  nurse  alum- 
na feels  about  her  relationship  to 
nurses,  nursing  and  nursing  or- 
ganization is  one  branch  of  this 
root.  It  is  important  whether  she 
is  listed  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
instead  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
It  is  important  that  she  have  an 
opportunity  to  tell  us  that  she  is 
a better  citizen  because  of  her 
nurse's  training;  it  is  even  more 
important  that  she  be  allowed  to 
make  some  contribution  from  the 
wealth  of  her  experience.  This 
importance  has  not  been  better 
recognized,  to  my  knowledge, 
than  it  has  by  one  of  our  country's 
most  successful  Junior  Colleges. 
This  particular  school  owes  its 
amazing  success  to  its  alumnae. 
So  important  did  this  school  con- 
sider the  contribution  that  its 
alumnae  could  make  that  it  asked 
them  to  keep  a diary  which  was 
subsequently  incorporated  into  a 
lengthy  report.  In  this  diary,  each 
alumna  was  asked  to  make  daily 
notes  on  the  question,  "What  prob- 
lem did  you  have  to  meet  today 
for  which  your  education  did  not 
prepare  you?"  Changes  in  the 
college  curriculum  were  based  on 
the  answers  to  this  question. 

Our  nursing  organizations  and 
our  schools  of  nursing  might  well 
consider  this  vast  untapped 
wealth  among  the  rank  and  file 
nursing  school  graduate.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  doing  the 
day  by  day  nursing  and  who  have 
I am  sure,  much  to  contribute. 
I imply  no  criticism,  but  I do  be- 
lieve that  a closer  link  between 
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leaders  in  nursing  and  nursing 
education  and  nurses  would  have 
operated  against  friction  and  gone 
a long  way  toward  preventing 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  In  too 
many  instances,  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  all  nurses  and 
nurse  alumnae  are  miles  apart. 
Isn't  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
friends  instead  of  more  or  less 
strangers,  each  knowing  what  is 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  other, 
in  which  case  results  might  be 
different. 

The  basic  trouble,  as  I see  it,  is 
that  leaders  have  not  talked  with 
nurses  nor  with  their  alumnae. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  people's 
minds.  Nurses  and  alumnae  must 
be  encouraged  to  speak  not  only 
to  improve  nursing  but  in  order 
that  they  may  be  truly  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  an  important 
part  to  play  as  individuals.  They 
all  have  much  to  contribute  if 
leaders  will  talk  with  them  rather 
than  tell  them  what  and  how  they 
must  do  their  work  and  how  they 
must  conduct  themselves,  with  no 
opportunity  to  make  suggestions. 
It  is  important,  too,  that  they  be 
allowed  to  express  themselves 
without  fear  of  being  disciplined 
or  penalized  for  so  doing. 

That  is  why  highly  developed 
public  relations,  leaders  talking 
with  the  ranks  and  the  ranks  talk- 
ing with  the  leaders,  are  of  para- 
mount importance,  if  the  larger 
ends  of  nurses  and  nursing  are 
to  be  served.  Nursing  today  is 
big  business  and  is  getting  to  be 
too  much  like  a big  industrial 
machine.  We  cannot  prevent  its 
being  a machine;  we  cannot  give 
it  a heart  that  throbs.  But  we  can 
humanize  the  relation  of  every 
individual,  every  nurse  to  this 
machine. 

When  I was  a little  girl  my 
mother  used  to  say,  “You  can 


buy  people  who  will  work  with 
their  head  and  you  can  buy  peo- 
ple who  will  work  with  their  hands 
but  there  isn't  money  enough  in 
the  world  to  buy  people  who  will 
work  with  their  heart.  That  you 
will  have  to  earn."  Heart  power 
in  nursing  can  be  earned  by  let- 
ting every  nurse  have  a voice,  by 
making  every  nurse  realize  that 
the  future  of  nurses  and  nursing 
depends  on  her.  How  can  this  be 
done?  By  asking  not  telling,  by 
seeking  out  the  best  that  is  in 
every  individual,  by  maintaining 
her  identity  as  an  individual,  by 
refusing  to  allow  her  identity  to 
be  submerged  in  the  machinery 
of  organization,  by  refusing  to 
stifle  her  individuality.  There  is 
no  hospital  so  large,  no  nursing 
organization  so  large  in  its  mem- 
bership that  it  can  afford  to  sub- 
merge or  stifle  the  individual. 

There  has  never  been  a time 
when  the  services  of  nursing  pub- 
lications is  as  significant  as  it  is 
today.  New  horizons  and  new 
problems  loom  for  your  alumnae 
association  and  for  all  of  nursing. 
The  individual  nurse,  whether  in  a 
hospital  job  or  as  a citizen,  has 
her  finger  constantly  on  the  pulse 
of  these  problems.  Our  alumnae 
publication  cannot  be  what  it 
should  be,  the  Voice  of  Our  Alum- 
nae unless  more  frequent  reports 
come  from  many  directions  on 
the  quality  of  that  pulse.  We  can- 
not read  your  minds.  Let  us  hear 
that  Voice.  What  is  in  your  mind 
is  important.  VIENO  T.  JOHNSON 

ALUMNAE  LIVING  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  CHICAGO!!! 

Let's  get  together  and  organize 
an  MGH  CLUB  in  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch  (1943), 
2816  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  16, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
alumnae  who  are  interested. 
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ALUMNAE  MEETING 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  was 
held  in  Walcott  House  Class- 
room the  evening  of  January  25, 
1949.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  a talk  on  grooming  by 
a representative  from  the  Eliza- 
beth Arden  Salon.  The  speaker 
emphasized  the  need  for  better 
grooming  for  all  women  by  point- 
ing out  that,  of  any  ten  men  and 
any  ten  women  picked  at  random 
in  any  city,  the  men  were  invaria- 
bly the  better  groomed.  "Women." 
she  said,  "wear  shoes  with  the 
heels  run  down.  Buttons  are  fre- 
quently missing." 

"Good  posture  is  very  important 
to  a nurse.  Nurses  work  hard  but 
fatigue  can  be  avoided  with  im- 
proved posture.  When  you  have 
good  posture  you  feel  less  tired, 
you  are  more  assured  and  you 
have  a sunnier  outlook  on  life. 
Moreover,  good  posture  will  take 
inches  off  your  hips  and  waist. 
Stand  tall,"  the  speaker  admon- 
ished us.  "For  nurses  this  is  par- 
ticularly important,"  our  speaker 
concluded.  "Remember  that  you 
are  always  walking  across  a 
stage.  Someone  is  always  look- 
ing at  you,  and  your  patients  want 
you  to  look  young  and  fresh." 

Following  this  talk,  a hair  stylist 
also  from  the  Elizabeth  Arden 
Salon  demonstrated  a new  hair 
style  with  one  of  our  alumnae 
members  as  the  model. 

Miss  Mary  Gilmore,  first  vice 
president,  conducted  the  meeting. 

The  secretary's  and  the  treasu- 
rer's reports  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  annual  reports  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
also  read  and  approved. 

Applications  for  new  member- 
ship were  read  and  approved. 


Reports  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee were  read.  Miss  Vieno 
Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  reported  that  $256.00 
has  been  added  to  the  fund  this 
year.  In  her  report,  she  suggested 
that,  instead  of  one  committee 
whose  function  it  was  to  raise 
money  for  this  Fund  a new  com- 
mittee, the  Ways  and  Means 
should  be  formed.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  would  be  to  raise 
money  for  all  the  needs  and  funds 
of  the  alumnae  association. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson  in  her  re- 
port of  the  Annabella  McCrae 
Loan  Fund  stated  that  there  was 
almost  $4500.00  available  for 
loans  to  the  graduates  who  wish 
to  further  their  studies. 

The  need  for  an  Executive  Sec- 
retary for  the  alumnae  associa- 
tion was  discussed.  The  recom- 
mendation for,  at  least,  a part- 
time  person  was  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Editor  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY and  by  many  members  of 
the  alumnae.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  how  this  might  be 
financed.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  look  into  this  matter  and 
make  a report  and  recommenda- 
tions at  the  February  meeting. 

Miss  Vieno  Johnson  urged  that 
action  be  taken  to  revise  the  by- 
laws in  order  that  everyone  who 
is  an  M.G.H.  graduate  become 
automatically  a member  of  the 
alumnae  association.  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  alumnae 
associations  of  women's  colleges. 
Since  this  procedure  would  in- 
crease the  operating  expenses  of 
the  association,  she  further  urged 
that  alumnae  be  asked  to  make 
donations  to  a general  alumnae 
fund.  This  alumnae  fund  could 
be  used  for  such  as  carrying  on 
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our  lists  those  alumnae  who  be- 
cause of  illness,  retirement,  or 
any  other  reason  cannot  make 
the  regular  contribution  that 
would  include  receiving  the  alum- 
nae publication.  The  question  was 
raised  at  this  time  about  the  $1.00 
subscription  fee  for  the  QUAR- 
TERLY to  alumnae  and  non- 
members. Our  editor  told  us  that 
we  could  not  finance  the  QUAR- 
TERLY at  only  $1.00  a year.  A 
large  percentage  of  our  members 
belong  solely  because  they  want 
to  receive  the  QUARTERLY.  If  we 
are  to  remain  solvent  we  cannot 
encourage  the  members,  at  this 
time,  simply  to  subscribe  to  the 
QUARTERLY  at  $1.00  a year. 

This  year's  election  of  officers 
for  the  alumnae  association  was 
conducted  by  mail  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  Five  hundred 
and  eight  ballots  were  returned. 
Miss  Helene  Lee  questioned 
whether  or  not  this  procedure  was 

ANNUAL 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

The  DIME  A YEAR  started  in 
September,  1946  has  grown  to  a 
total  of  $756.70.  During  this  last 
year  the  contributions  were 
$261.60.  The  M.G.H.  Night  at  the 
Pops  netted  the  Endowment  Fund 
$129.65,  the  sale  of  spoons  at  the 
reunion  $10.00.  During  this  last 
year  a total  of  $85.25  was  added 
to  the  Endowment  Fund.  The 
Class  of  1948  contributed  $25.00, 
the  Class  of  1949  $50.00. 

At  this  time,  I should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  alumnae  members 
for  their  consideration  that  instead 
of  a chairman  for  the  Endowment 
Fund,  we  appoint  an  entirely  new 
committee,  the  Ways  and  Means. 
This  committee  would  direct  all 
money  raising  activities  for  the 
association.  Our  first  and  crying 
need  is  for  an  Alumnae  Fund  and 


legal  in  accordance  with  our  by- 
laws. A reading  of  the  by-laws 
revealed  that  balloting  was  not 
forbidden  by  our  constitution.  It 
was  recommended,  however,  that 
our  constitution  be  amended  so  as 
to  keep  within  the  laws  of  the 
Department  of  Corporations  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  which  re- 
quires that  balloting  by  mail  be 
so  stated  in  the  constitution.  The 
membership  agreed  to  accept  this 
ballot  and  then  revise  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  results  of  the  ballots  were 
read,  recorded  and  then  the  bal- 
lots were  destroyed.  The  new 
officers  were  introduced  to  the 
membership. 

The  meeting  ended  at  10:15 
P.M.  followed  by  refreshments  in 
the  Recreation  Room  of  Walcott 
House. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  HOWELL. 

Recording  Secretary 

REPORTS 

a stream-lining  and  modernizing 
of  our  alumnae  association  to  fit 
present  day  needs,  which  includes 
an  ever  increasing  membership 
and  present  and  potentially  more 
numerous  activities.  It  behooves 
us  to  look  into  the  structure  of 
alumnae  associations  of  women's 
colleges  that  compare  in  size  with 
ours  and  to  pattern  ours  according 
to  what  we  can  learn  from  them. 
An  Endowment  Fund  will  grow 
much  more  if  we  first  cultivate 
more  actively  every  individual 
graduate  of  our  School  of  Nursing 
as  a potentially  active  member 
of  our  association  with  a personal 
stake  in  our  alumnae  association 
and  our  School  of  Nursing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIENO  T.  JOHNSON,  Chairman 
Endowment'  Fund  Committee 
January  25,  1949 
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ANNABELLA  McCRAE 
LOAN  FUND 


Prior  to  1947,  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Loan  Fund  acted 
as  treasurer.  Since  that  time  the 
treasurer  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation has  been,  also,  the  treasur- 
er of  the  Fund. 

The  present  members  of  the 
Committee  are  Miss  Helene  Lee, 
Miss  Jessie  Stewart,  and  Miss 
Sally  Johnson,  Chairman.  The 
Committee  met  on  November  3, 
1948.  There  were  four  major  ac- 
tions : 

1 ) That  no  further  effort  be 
made  to  collect  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance on  the  only  loan  which  is 
long  over-due  unless  the  Chair- 
man finds  a satisfactory  avenue 
of  approach. 

2)  That  the  application  of  an 
alumna  for  a loan  of  $125.00  be 
granted. 

3)  That,  since  the  current  prin- 
ciple in  the  Fund  is  approximately 
$4000.00,  the  Committe  recom- 
mends to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  that  no  sum  be  bud- 
geted to  this  Fund  in  1949  and 
that  if  a sum  has  been  budgeted 
for  1948,  that  it  not  be  paid.  That 
the  Application  and  Repayment 
forms  printed  by  the  Loan  Fund 
Committee  be  studied  for  revision. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  reports  that  there  was, 
in  the  Loan  Fund,  on  December  3, 

PROGRAM 

It  is  with  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  very  valuable  help  given 
by  many  alumnae  members  that 
I make  this  annual  report  of  the 
Program  Committee  for  1948.  I 
am,  especially,  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Van  Arman,  of  our  commit- 


1947  a balance  of  $3156.53.  At 
the  time  of  Miss  McCrae's  death, 
February  1,  1948,  it  was  suggested 
by  Miss  Helen  Wood  that  possi- 
bly many  alumnae,  and  others 
might  wish  to  donate  money  to 
the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
in  preference  to  sending  flowers. 
Many  believed  that  Miss  McCrae, 
herself,  would  have  approved  of 
such  action.  The  response 
brought  over  $800.00  to  the  Fund. 
The  total  holdings  are  now 
$3,999.55  in  the  bank,  plus  a $500 
U.S.  Bond,  Series  G — Grand  total 
$4496.55. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize certain  helpful  advan- 
tages to  the  users  of  this  Fund. 
The  payment  on  the  loan  does  not 
begin  until  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  period  of  study 
and  may  be  distributed  over  three 
years.  There  is  no  interest  for  the 
first  year,  2%  on  the  balance  re- 
maining at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  and  4%  on  the  bal- 
ance remaining  after  two  years. 

Detailed  information  and  appli- 
cation forms  are  obtained  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fund. 

Signed,  January  25,  1949 

SALLY  JOHNSON,  Chairman 
Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
2 Brimmer  Street, 

Boston  8,  Mass. 

Tel:  CA  7-0909 


COMMITTEE 

tee,  who  has  given  very  gener- 
ously of  her  precious  time.  To 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  we  owe  much  for 
their  helpful  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
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to  the  meetings  what  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  those  who 
voiced  their  preferences.  The  sub- 
jects covered  by  speakers  for  the 
year  ranged  from  the  light  casual 
type  of  entertainment  to  that  of 
the  more  serious  professional  sub- 
jects. 

May  we  say  here  that  only  by 
knowing  what  the  alumnae  mem- 
bers prefer  in  their  program  can 
we  give  them  what  will,  in  the 
all-year  plan,  be  their  wish.  It  is 
only  fair  and  always  most  help- 
ful for  members  to  submit  sug- 
gestions to  the  committee  of  those 
subjects  which  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  attend  our  regu- 
lar meetings. 

Our  dinner  meetings  were  most 
successful.  The  opportunity  for 
socializing  is  attractive  to  many. 
Those  meetings,  not  preceded  by 
dinner,  were  followed  by  a re- 
freshment hour.  All  details  of  the 
dinners  and  the  after  meeting  re- 
freshments were  efficiently  exe- 
cuted by  our  hardworking  Hos- 
pitality Committee. 

The  expenditures  during  the 
year  — maid  service,  cafeteria 
fees,  extra  chairs,  speakers'  fees 
and  honoraria  — amounted  to 
$70.17. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  MALONEY,  Chairman 
Program  Committee 
34  Stanton  Road, 

Brookline  46,  Mass. 

REPORT  OF  THE  QUARTERLY 
COMMITTEE 

In  this  annual  report  to  the 
alumnae  association,  the  Quar- 
ly  Record  Committee  wishes  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  en- 
tire alumnae  body  to  our  hard 
working  editor,  Vieno  Johnson. 
Vieno  Johnson  has  worked  un- 
stintingly,  without  remuneration, 
to  make  our  alumnae  QUARTER- 


LY among  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  QUARTERLY  has  done  much 
to  cement  relationships  among 
our  individual  alumnae  members. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  Vieno 
Johnson's  leadership. 

Our  alumnae  membership  has 
become  so  large  and  our  activities 
so  numerous  that  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  QUARTERLY  and  our 
alumnae  officers,  as  well,  have 
been  working  under  real  handi- 
caps. Among  these  is  the  lack  of 
an  alumnae  secretary,  for  which 
our  editor  made  her  first  plea 
during  the  early  months  of  her 
incumbency.  The  editorial  staff 
is  encouraged  that  this  matter 
has  been  taken  under  advise- 
ment for  the  current  year. 

I am  sure  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  alumnae  to  know 
that  our  editor  receives  requests  to 
reprint  articles  and  requests  to  be 
put  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive 
our  QUARTERLY,  from  numerous 
sources.  Just  recently  the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  California 
State  Nurses'  Association  wrote 
requesting  permission  to  reprint 
two  articles  from  our  QUARTER- 
LY. While  we  frequently  turn  first 
to  the  news  of  our  own  class,  this 
is  an  indication  of  the  far  reaching 
limits  of  our  publication.  When  I 
talked  this  over  with  our  editor 
her  comment  was,  "We  have 
made  some  slight  improvement, 
but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  we  should  be." 

In  October,  our  editor  wrote 
her  resignation  to  the  alumnae 
board.  Some  proposed  changes 
in  our  by-laws  and  personnel  and 
structural  improvements  in  our 
association  which,  we  hope,  will 
culminate  in  a full-time  executive 
secretary  and  editor  for  the  future 
will,  we  hope,  make  for  smoother 
running  of  our  association  and  al- 
leviate many  of  the  trials  of  edit- 
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ing.  We  want  to  thank  Vieno  John- 
son at  this  time  for  promising  to 
stay  on  as  editor  for  a little  while 
longer,  especially  through  the 
transition  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CATHERINE  LEONARD  CROTTY, 
Chairman 

Quarterly  Record  Committee 
January  25,  1949 


One  aught  every  day  at  least 
to  hear  a little  song,  read  a good 
poem,  and,  if  possible,  speak  a 
few  reasonable  words. 

— Goethe 


FOUR  NEW  MEMBERS  JDI>4 
NURSING  STAFF 

The  Syracuse  University  "Daily 
Orange"  of  September  23,  1343 
carried  the  following  item — 

"Dean  Edith  H.  Smith  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  four 
new  members  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  faculty.  Two  of  the  new  in- 
structors are  graduates  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing.  They  are  Olga 
Andruskiw  (1940),  instructor  of  sur- 
gical nursing;  and  Ethel  Shaw 
(1945),  instructor  of  medical  nurs- 
ing. 

"Marion  Stevens  (1923),  in- 
structor in  pediatric  nursing,  has 
been  appointed  a member  of  the 
sub-committee  on  The  Education 
of  the  Nurse  and  The  Care  of  the 
Child,  of  the  curriculum  committee 
of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education." 


NEWS  FROM  THE  MGH 

Beginning  January  3,  1948  per- 
manent (4  weeks  or  more)  eve- 
ning and  night  staff  nurses  will 
work  a 40-hour,  5-day  week. 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  an  MGH  student. 
Miss  Locklynn  Eve,  was  recently 
the  winner  of  the  Boston  Lying-In 
"book,"  a prize  awarded  to  a stu- 
dent in  each  term  for  all-around 
excellence  in  obstetrical  nursing. 

A full-time  supervisor  of  ward 
helpers  has  been  appoin  ed.  This 
fact  poin  s to  the  imcor'ance  of 
ward  helpers  in  the  total  nursing 
situation,  Mrs  I'ene  Gaanski,  who 
was  appoin  ei  vo  this  position, 
previously  handled  the  training 
proaram  for  hospi  al  aides. 

Ma  icn  Max  veil  (MGH  1927) 
has  accepted  die  appointment  of 
Nursing  Supervisor  in  the  Out- 
pa  i^nt  Department.  Miss  Claire 
O Neil  who  held  this  appointment 
resigned  to  qe  :o  CaTiforn;a. 

On  he  evening  of  January  the 
C h,  me  s uden's  held  an  informal 
reception  in  the  Walcott  House 
to  welcome  all  me  new  affi'ia  jng 
s' -a  I:  ns. 

Repor  s from  the  Bo^doin  al- 
leys repoit  that  the  Thursday 
right  B swim  a Club  of  the  Nurs- 
ing School  Faculty  is  Iona  on 
champlcnsh'p  grace  c:ni  form 
plus  an  impressive  number  ol 
spares  and  strikes.  At  this  writ- 
ing, however,  both  individual  and 
team  scores  are  not  being  let  out 
to  the  press. 


First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
—Mark  IV:  28. 
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ctf  The  ClaAAeA 


When  the  name  of  a state  is  not  given  in  an  address, 
Massachusetts  is  understood 


DEADLINES 

June  issue — April  20th 
September  issue — July  20th 
December  issue — October  20th 
March  issue — January  20th 

You  can  make  it  a lot  easier  for  the  editors  and,  also,  keep  the  cost 
of  the  QUARTERLY  down  if  you  will  remember  these  dates  and  get  your 
copy  to  the  editors  on  time.  Thanxalot. 


1908 

Florence  Merrill  Dunnack  (Mrs. 

Henry),  Secretary 
10  Green  St.,  Augusta,  Maine 

1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

On  December  30th  several  of  the 
local  members  of  the  Class  of  1910 
were  luncheon  guests  at  the  lovely 
home  of  Edna  Harrison  Jones.  This 
was  an  especially  happy  occasion 
because  Lillian  Lovely  Grainger 
was  there.  She  was  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  with  the  family  of  her 
younger  son,  Douglas,  who  lives 
in  Lincoln  and  is  with  a manufac- 
turing concern  in  Cambridge.  The 
other  son,  Canute,  Jr.,  not  married, 
is  with  United  Airlines  in  San 
Francisco.  The  daughter,  Quen- 
dred,  is  the  wife  of  an  officer  in 
the  Navy  and  the  family  is  sta- 
tioned in  Southern  California.  Lil- 
lian's husband  is  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  San  Francisco. 

From  this  group  at  the  luncheon, 
I learned  that  Emma  Millin  Clarke 
is  in  the  Barbadoes  for  the  winter, 
and  that  Myra  Whitney  is  not  in 


Florida  as  usual.  She  is  at  her 
home  in  Haverhill  and  specials 
quite  regularly  at  the  local  hos- 
pital. Margaret  Gleason  Webster 
is  living  alone  in  her  Newton  home 
— her  son  and  his  family  live  in 
Westwood  and  he  will  finish  his 
hospital  residency  in  February. 
One  married  daughter  is  in  West 
Hartford  and  the  other  in  Pigeon 
Cove.  No  one  had  news  of  Lillian 
Dobbie  Fuerbringer,  Sara  Riddell 
or  Flora  Hinckley.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  Class  seem  to  be 
about  as  last  reported. 

But  it  is  of  Lottie  Potts  Leland  that 
I wish  to  write — the  Lelands  have 
a Christmas  custom  which  gives 
pleasure  to  a great  many  of  their 
friends.  At  this  time  of  year  Pro- 
fessor Leland  types,  with  several 
carbon  copies,  the  news  of  the  en- 
tire family  and  sends  these  letters 
to  various  friends  of  members  of 
the  family,  and  there  is  added  a 
personal  note  in  long  hand.  Such 
a letter,  dated  December  17,  1948, 
came  to  Hazel  Wedgwood.  She 
brought  it  to  the  luncheon  party. 
The  following  is  based  on  that  let- 
ter, with  apologies  to  the  Lelands 
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if  I confuse  the  sequence  of  the 
children  or  even  of  the  genera- 
tions. The  usual  Christmas  letter 
was  omitted  in  1947  because  on 
December  3rd  of  that  year  Lottie 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  crit- 
ically ill  and  remained  there  for 
fourteen  weeks — the  cause,  a re- 
creant heart  with  the  worst  of  com- 
plications. Now  she  is  able  to  do 
considerable  around  the  house, 
but  goes  over  the  stairs  only  once 
a day.  Professor  Leland  retired 
four  years  ago.  He  is  working  on 
the  literature  and  history  of  golf. 
Just  prior  to  Lottie's  illness,  they 
spent  three  months  in  Western 
Europe  where  he  worked  on  a golf 
bibliography  and  played  35  fam- 
ous golf  courses.  Now  about  the 
children.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  older  daughter,  Louise,  re- 
cently lost  her  husband  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  She  is  continu- 
ing her  medical  practice  in  Ches- 
ter, Virginia.  She  has  two  small 
sons.  The  older  son,  Walter,  and 
his  family  are  now  back  in  Minne- 
apolis, having  been  in  Wisconsin. 
The  younger  daughter,  Miriam, 
and  her  family  are  about  to  move 
to  Portland  or  Seattle.  The  young- 
er son,  Paul,  and  his  family  are  in 
Minneapolis  where  he  is  a grad- 
uate student  in  aeronautical  en- 
gineering. If  my  count  is  correct, 
there  are  two  grandchildren  in 
each  family  of  that  second  genera- 
tion. Lottie's  address  is:  Mrs.  Le- 
land, 911  Fifth  St.,  S.E.,  Minneap- 
olis 14,  Minn.  How  she  would  en- 
joy hearing  from  us!  That  merry 
chuckle  of  Lottie  Potts  helped  all 
of  us  over  many  a hard  spot. 

1913 

Louise  S.  Zutter  is  living  a busy 
life  even  if  she  has  retired  from 
active  nursing.  Her  address  is  17 
Bartlett  Crescent,  Brookline  46, 
Mass.  Last  September,  in  con- 


junction with  the  50th  Anniversary 
Convention  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  in  Atlantic  City, 
an  Honor  Night  Reception  was 
held  to  honor  those  who  had, 
through  the  years,  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  work  of 
all  hospitals  through  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  Those  in- 
cluded in  the  honored  group  were 
from  Canada,  England  and  the 
United  States  a total  of  ten  women 
and  seventeen  men.  Louise  S. 
Zutter  was  among  those  honored. 
In  1943  she  had  been  notified  that 
the  American  Hospital  Association 
had  conferred  on  her  an  honorary 
membership  "in  recognition  of 
service  rendered  in  the  hospital 
field."  A letter  to  the  editor  from 
Miss  Zutter  adds,  "I  had  a won- 
derful week  at  this  Convention 
meeting  old  friends,  classmates, 
doctors  and  business  associates." 

1916 

Harriet  Silsby  Askew  (Mrs.  Ar- 
thur) writes,  "Please  inform  the 
QUARTERLY  that  my  father,  Mr. 
Edward  Silsby,  passed  away  on 
March  27,  1948  at  the  age  of  82. 
He  had  lived  with  me  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  at  Reno,  Nevada. 

1918 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Ruth  H. 
King  on  the  death  of  her  mother. 
Ruth  has  been  making  her  home 
with  her  parents  at  DeLeon 
Springs,  Florida.  LTntil  recently 
she  has  been  employed  as  an 
office  nurse  in  DeLand. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  St., 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Nora  D.  Morris  lives  in  DeLand, 
Florida  at  338  South  Boulevard. 

Marion  Woodbury  Hall,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  St. 
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Luke's  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
writes  of  the  completion  of  a new 
residence  for  the  school.  The 
school  numbers  two  hundred  and 
four  students.  Since  September, 
Marion  has  been  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Cleveland  Coun- 
cil of  Community  Nursing,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Inter-Club  Coun- 
cil. The  initial  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Women's  City  Club.  This 
Council  has  a budget  from  the 
Community  Fund  and  two  philan- 
thropic foundations  and  is  an 
agent  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation. 

Shall  we  have  a reunion  in 
1959? 

1923 

Mary  A Canning,  Secretary, 

159  Curve  St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Dedham  3-07 13-M 

Olive  Scudder  Hawkins  proudly 
reports  that  her  husky  son,  Donald, 
was  elected  Captain  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  football  team  for 
1948. 

Ruth  Olson  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Public  Health  Conven- 
tion held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  No- 
vember. She  made  her  headquart- 
ers with  Frances  Whitaker  but  did 
not  have  time  to  contact  any  of 
the  other  members  of  the  class. 

Helen  Van  Meter  is  luxuriating 
in  her  role  as  the  busy  woman  in 
her  retirement  which  began  in  No- 
vember when  she  completed 
twenty-five  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice with  the  Connecticut  State 
Health  Department. 

Alice  Blair  Matheson  has  joined 
the  group  that  finds  it  more  com- 
fortable to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  gall  stones  with  the  offend- 
ing elements  in  a small  glass  bot- 
tle. She  had  her  operation  in  De- 
cember and  is  now  back  at  work. 

From  T e re  s a Kulczynska  we 
have  the  following  letter: 


"I  feel  terribly  mean  for  not  hav- 
ing written  you  sooner  after  I re- 
ceived your  letter  of  July  21st  and 
after  the  parcels  for  Mary  and  my- 
self arrived.  Shall  I tell  you  the 
truth?  The  whole  house  here  was 
upside  down  when  your  letter 
came  because  it  was  being  re- 
newed, repainted  and  partially 
built  over  during  the  summer  va- 
cation— and  I mislaid  your  letter 
so  thoroughly  that  I was  unable 
to  find  it  for  three  months.  I looked 
everywhere  for  it  and  was  terribly 
unhappy  that  I could  not  answer  it 
until  quite  unexpectedly  I found 
it  the  other  day  on  the  bottom  of 
my  dresser  drawer  where  I keep 
my  hats  and  gloves.  How  on  earth 
it  got  there — I have  no  idea.  How- 
ever I am  very  happy  I found  it, 
and  I can  write  you  however  so 
late.  We  have  a proverb  in  Polish 
which  says  ''better  late  than 
never" — so  that  is  what  I say  now. 

"Both  Mary  Wizniewska  and  I 
were  deeply  touched  with  the  kind- 
ness you  people  showed  us  in 
sending  us  these  luxurious  CARE 
parcels.  We  thank  you  ever  so 
much — and  not  only  for  the  good 
and  beautiful  things  they  con- 
tained, but  still  more  for  your  dear 
kind  hearts  and  thoughtfulness,  in 
remembering  us.  It  seems  so 
splendid  to  have  friends  so  far 
away,  in  a free  happy  country — 
who  remember  us  after  all  these 
years  and  think  kindly  of  us.  Do 
thank  everybody  and  tell  them 
how  we  appreciate  it  all. 

"I  am  sorry  Miss  Sleeper  did  not 
get  any  one  of  my  letters.  If  I re- 
member right,  I wrote  her  twice 
and  thanked  her  for  the  gifts.  I 
wonder  what  happened  to  those 
letters.  I shall  write  her  again  for 
Christmas. 

"Your  letter  brought  a bit  of  our 
youth  back  to  us  again.  Those 
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were  good  and  happy  times  — 1 
loved  America,  although  I was  not 
terribly  crazy  about  MGH  itself  at 
the  time.  I do  not  care  for  the 
hospital  work  especially  and 
never  did — I liked  both  Miss  Mc- 
Crae  and  Miss  Hawkinson  very 
much.  Miss  McCrae  because  of 
her  spirit  and  Miss  Hawkinson  be- 
cause she  was  such  an  excep- 
tionally charming  woman  and 
such  an  excellent  teacher.  I 
learned  a lot  from  her  about  teach- 
ing in  a nursing  school.  I hope  I 
am  a little  bit  the  kind  of  a teacher 
that  she  was.  Although  I remem- 
ber an  MGH  graduate,  Miss  Goff, 
an  employee  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  who  came  to  Cracow 
once  and  assisted  at  one  of  my 
lessons,  told  me  afterwards,  I re- 
minded her  very  much  of  Miss  Mc- 
Crae! Well,  it  was  a great  priv- 
elege  for  us  to  have  these  two 
years  in  the  USA  and  get  the  train- 
ing in  our  school.  I wish  I were 
able  to  give  our  students  here 
some  of  the  things  we  got  in  MGH. 
I mean  especially  the  thorough 
nursing  methods  and  excellent 
hospital  organization.  As  far  as 
training  itself  goes,  we  give  here 
very  good  training  and  our  stu- 
dents nowadays  learn  heaps  more 
than  we  ever  did.  We  give  them 
in  three  years  course  almost  1000 
hours  of  theoretical  instruction, 
classwork  and  lectures  alone.  I 
almost  think  we  have  good  results 
from  our  training.  We  have  a good 
spirit  in  our  schools — and  in  gen- 
eral our  girls  make  very  fine 
nurses,  intelligent,  conscientious, 
devoted  to  their  patients.  Only 
there  is  still  such  a shortage  of 
nurses  in  Poland,  that  they  get 
spoiled  very  often  after  they  leave 
training.  They  get  among  un- 
trained nurses  or  else  into  places 
where  they  are  so  few,  that  they 


have  to  drop  much  of  what  they 
were  taught  in  school.  Nursing  ed- 
ucation has  developed  very  quick- 
ly after  the  war.  Now  we  will  have 
some  more  innovations — our  stu- 
dents have  to  get  more  political 
training  in  the  schools. 

"I  have  seen  some  views  from 
the  old  MGH  in  the  last  American 
Journal — I suppose  this  was  the 
new  White  Building  you  wrote  me 
about.  Bulfinch  looks  very  small 
beside  it.  It  would  be  lovely  to 
see  these  old  places  once  more, 
but  I do  not  expect  to  see  them 
except  from  heaven,  when  I get 
there.  I shall  try  to  write  Rouzick- 
ova.  Occasionally  I hear  about 
her  from  people  who  come  from 
Czechoslovakia — but  I never  had 
any  work  from  her  directly.  I think 
she  is  still  teaching  in  the  Mas- 
saryk  School.  She  has  been  once 
in  Poland  many  years  ago  — it 
must  have  been  about  1930  or  so. 
She  spent  several  days  in  Cracow 
with  us,  but  I do  not  think  I have 
heard  from  her  since  that  time. 
Did  you  know  that  Miss  Hawkin- 
son has  been  once  to  Poland  and 
Cracow?  I was  so  glad  to  have 
her  here.  The  Director  of  our 
school,  Miss  Rydell,  who  is  my 
best  personal  friend — has  also  met 
Miss  Hawkinson  when  she  was  in 
America — so  we  felt  quite  in  the 
family.  That  was  of  course  some 
years  before  the  war.  Miss  Haw- 
kinson liked  Cracow,  because  it  is 
so  old  and  beautiful — she  said  that 
seeing  it  made  her  understand 
some  things  about  us  Polish 
women  better — but  I do  not  know 
what. 

"You  were  kind  enough  to  ask  if 
we  need  anything.  Thank  you  so 
much.  We  really  are  quite  well 
off  now.  It  is  no  propaganda,  it  is 
really  true.  Of  course  we  cannot 
measure  our  ways  of  life  by  Am- 
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erican  standards  — but  we  never 
lived  up  to  these  standards  — c:n  1 
believe  me  — they  are  not  so  very 
necessary  to  make  one  happy. 
Once  you  live  in  a coun'ry  like 
ours,  you  realize  that  the  material 
well-being  is  the  last  th’ng  of  all. 
You  can  miss  many  things  and  be 
very  happy  as  long  as  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  values  of  life  are 
safeguarded,  if  you  understand 
what  I mean.  Of  course  there  was 
much  poverty  in  Poland  dur'ng  the 
war  and  after  the  war  but  that  is 
not  what  aches  us  most.  Jast  now 
there  is  rather  more  food  in  Poland 
than  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
although  it  is  very  expensive.  We 
have  also  texliles  and  olher  n:ces- 
sities  of  i'fe,  and  most  of  us  work- 
ing people  can  afford  some  more 
clothing  than  before.  America  has 
helped  us  a lot.  For  several  years 
most  people  have  been  getting 
parcels  and  gifts  and  you  can 
easily  tell  when  you  go  through 
the  streets  who  is  dressed  in  made 
over  American  clothes.  Your  ma- 
terials are  so  much  nicer  than  ours. 

"I  have  just  remembered  one 
thing  I should  love  to  have  from 
you  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble 
and  expense:  old  illustrated  maga- 
zines. I get  the  Readers  Digest  but 
people  here  love  to  have  also  mag- 
azines with  pictures  in  them — so 
many  people  are  studying  English 
now  and  it  makes  it  so  much  easier 
when  they  have  something  to  read 
and  to  look  at  that  is  so  attractive 
as  your  magazines  are. 

"Now  it  is  time  to  close,  it  is 
quite  late  in  the  evening.  I must 
get  up  rather  early  in  the  morning. 
I thank  you  ever  so  much  once 
more  and  so  does  Mary.  I should 
love  to  hear  from  you  again,  if  you 
have  a little  time.  In  the  meantime 
our  best  wishes  for  Christmas  and 
the  coming  New  Year  may  it  be 


full  of  true  happiness.  Our  best 
love  to  you  and  all  the  girls  of  1923 
you  can  reach — and  be  assured 
we  think  always  of  you  with  much 
friendship  and  love." 

If  you  want  to  put  your  old  mag- 
azines to  good  use  how  about 
mailing  them  to  Teresa  Kulczynzka 
at  University  School  of  Nursing 
and  Midwifery,  Krakow,  Kopern- 
ika  25,  Poland,  Europe?  They  do 
net  mean  much  to  you  but  they 
will  to  her  and  her  associates. 
They  may  also  help  to  foster  a 
better  sp.rit  and  feeling  toward 
America.  It  will  be  one  way  to 
pierce  the  Iron  Curtain  that  hangs 
over  all  Communist  controlled  na- 
tcns. 

Now  that  we  have  heard  from 
our  classmates  who  live  abroad  it 
would  be  very  pleasing  to  hear 
what  some  on  the  home  front  are 
doing.  Zefte,  Mary,  Teresa  and 
Fcnda  would  like  to  hear  of  us. 
Send  your  news  to  me  at  the  ad- 
dress above.  Please  stay  out  of 
hibernation  until  we  celebrate  our 
fiftieth  anniversary  some  twenty 
four  years  hence! 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
As  7-6956  or  As  7-5691 
Dear  Classmates: 

Thank  you  for  your  many 
Christmas  cards.  May  the  New 
Year  bring  each  and  every  one 
their  heart's  desire.  The  New 
Year  will  bring  us  many  interest- 
ing things  concerning  our  Alum- 
nae activities  so  read  every  word 
in  each  QUARTERLY  with  thought 
and  send  in  suggestions.  You  must 
remember  that  the  QUARTERLY 
is  YOU  as  a body  speaking.  Your 
Editor  is  as  strong  as  your  interest 
in  the  Grand  Old  Institution  so 
make  yourselves  felt  and  enter  in- 
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to  its  doings  and  make  comments. 
Surely  you  must  know  that  an 
Army  works  best  when  it  works 
as  one  body. 

The  Bazaar  has  come  and  gone. 
Here  we  had  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  one.  We  did  well 
but  not  our  best.  There  will  be 
other  activities  in  the  future.  Why 
not  make  MG.H.  Alumnae  your 
special  HOBBY?  I shall  try  to 
give  you  a word  picture  of  what 
went  on:  We  entered  the  front 
door,  which,  by  the  way,  is  getting 
a new  look  about  which  I shall 
tell  you),  and  went  into  the  living 
room.  I,  for  one,  started  on  the 
right  where  the  piano  stood.  This 
was  covered  with  small,  medium 
and  large  plants  given  for  sale. 
Then  in  the  little  covey  room 
there  was  a wishing  well  in  which 
each  alumna  spent  her  pennies 
in  wishes.  In  front  of  the  fire  place, 
there  was  a large  table  with  dolls, 
handkerchiefs,  telephone  dial 
books,  etc.  for  sale.  Then  by  the 
first  window  was  a table  of  in- 
fant knitted  clothes,  which  I am 
told  was  the  most  popular  table 
outside  of  the  food  table.  Then  a 
table  with  table  linen,  bags,  bath- 
room equipment,  towels,  etc.,  etc. 
ihen  at  the  next  window  was  a 
table  of  Christmas  seals,  ribbons, 
papers,  etc.  In  between  there  were 
tables  of  jewelry,  hand  made  se- 
quin creations  of  great  beauty, 
old  and  new  silver  and  gold 
plated  pieces  for  all  types  of 
jewely  lovers.  There  were  tables  of 
kitchen  ware  which  proved  quite 
profitable.  There  was  the  White 
Elephant  Table  which  is  quite  in- 
dispensable at  a Bazaar.  There 
was  a "Grab-Bag'  'which  proved 
quite  exciting.  These  were  in 
front  of  the  other  fire  place.  In 
the  little  room  sat  Miss  Johnson, 
our  Editor,  telling  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  were  from  our  handwriting. 


Then  the  irresistible  tabe  of  food — 
cakes,  cookies,  buns,  jellies,  pick- 
les, candies,  etc.,  etc.  SOLD  OUT! 
In  between  the  two  doors  to  the  liv- 
ing room  was  a book  sale.  One 
interesting  thing  was  a gift  of 
love  I can  truly  say — a scrap  book 
made  by  one  of  our  oldest  alum- 
nae members  and  sent  for  sale. 
She  is  an  invalid  I understand 
and  wanted  to  do  her  bit  for  which 
we  truly  thank  her.  I hope  from 
this  resume  that  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  room  and  can 
imagine  all  our  graduates  going 
from  table  to  table  picking  out 
what  was  most  needed  in  their 
living  day. 

There  will  be  other  things  to 
talk  about  for  us  as  a whole.  Our 
1924  concern  will  be  our  25th 
Anniversary.  Give  me  your  views 
on  this  matter.  I know  that  all 
who  receive  the  QUARTERLY 
read  my  words.  Do  not  remain 
mute  but  write  to  me  and  give 
me  suggestions.  I shall  answer 
and  tell  you  about  the  others  and 
then  we  shall  reach  a decision  in 
the  near  future.  We  must  get  busy 
though.  There  are  many  who 
have  to  make  plans  and  we  must 
be  fair  to  them. 

Ruth  Hopper  sent  a donation  to 
the  Bazaar  and  wrote;  "I  am  very 
happy  in  my  work — but  how  we 
need  nurses  to  help  with  the  care 
of  mental  patients.  We  are  having 
some  frosty  weather  and  we  enjoy 
our  ride  of  17  miles  each  morn- 
ing and  the  same  distance  return. 
It  is  worth  it  being  home  with  my 
father,"  from  letter  of  Nov.  8, 
1948.  I wonder  if  Ruth  has  any- 
thing to  add  on  the  weather  at 
this  time?  Did  the  weather  man 
catch  up  with  you? 

Dorothy  M.  Allen  sent  her  dona- 
tion to  the  Bazaar  and  was  sorry 
that  she  could  nol  attend  in  per- 
son. 
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Agnes  Louise  Holmes  Copp  sent 
her  donation  to  the  Bazaar  and 
wrote:  "It  was  grand  to  have 
your  letter  in  June  and  to  hear  all 
the  news  it  contained.  The  QUAR- 
TERLY is  certainly  improving  — 
and  we  get  the  M.G.H.  News  too 
— and  with  each  issue  I grow 
prouder  and  more  fortunate  in 
our  affiliation.  The  days  are  so 
full  (and  I don't  mean  socially) 
that  I can't  half  surround  my 
chores — much  less  do  some  of  the 
nice  things  I'd  like  to  accomplish! 
We've  done  quite  a bit  to  the 
house  and  garden  this  year — in 
the  way  of  a huge  new  walk — 
a downstairs  closet,  flagstone 
walks,  cement  driveway,  kitchen 
yard  and  two  parking  strips.  A 
new  lawn  in  front  and  after 
Christmas  will  come  the  sanding 
of  the  downstairs  and  a paint  and 
paper  job.  We  are  all  well.  Joey 
is  growing  so  fast.  Is  now  up  to 
my  chin.  I wish  I had  some  re- 
cent snaps.  Have  neglected  tak- 
ing them,  I'm  afraid.  His  latest 
drive  is  for  pet  snakes — of  all 
things.  He  built  a huge  cage  and 
has  one  at  this  moment,  a garter 
snake.  I am  really  developing 
rugged  nerves,  let  us  say!  He 
is  doing  consistently  well  in  his 
music.  Mother  is  fine.  There  is  a 
hope  that  she  can  go  to  Victoria 
next  summer.  Aunt  Ess  lives  there 
now  and  Aunt  Madge  too.!  We 
are  trying  to  work  on  Aunt  Bess 
to  join  them  there  for  a visit.  Let 
us  know  when  plans  are  made 
for  next  year's  Reunion.  I pre- 
sume, as  this  year,  it  may  be 
early  in  June?  There's  a slight 
possibility  that  we  may  go  East, 
in  the  summer,  but  we'd  likely 
not  go  till  after  the  17th — end  of 
school." 

Isobel  Willoughly  writes  from 

Southampton,  Surrey,  England,  "I 
have  been  having  the  time  of  my 


life  in  this  wonderful  country  and 
I love  it  all  so  much  I'd  like  to 
stay  right  here.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  I wish  I were  related 
to  Henry  Ford  or  the  Morgans  but 
I have  a very  good  time  anyway. 
We  have  been  here  three  glorious 
months  and  are  now  waiting  for 
the  Q.E.  to  set  sail — hoping  to  be 
in  N.  Y.  or  at  home  for  Xmas.  I 
am  not  returning  to  Michigan  as 
far  as  I know — can't  decide  be- 
tween N.  Y.,  Kentucky  and  Mil- 
waukee." Written  Nov.  27,  1948. 
Every  good  wish  to  you  Isobel  in 
whatever  you  do. 

Laurette  Wolf  Lonsbury  attended 
the  Bazaar  with  me.  She  is  as 
young  as  ever  and  as  busy  as  a 
bee  with  her  family  in  Attleboro. 

Mary  Shepard  wrote  that  she 
had  attended  the  Bazaar  but  later 
in  the  day. 

Jennie  Kellogg  Coyne  said  that 
she  would  attend  the  Bazaar  at 
some  time  in  the  day  and  would 
send  her  contribution.  Sorry  I 
missed  her.  She  is  busy  as  a bee 
with  her  children  finishing  at  the 
Brookline  High  School  and  one 
son  at  Harvard  now.  Good  luck! 

Helen  M.  Giles  Watkins  sent  her 
contribution  to  the  Bazaar  with  a 
note:  "Dear  Madeleine:  I am  sor- 
ry I did  not  get  this  to  you  for  the 
M.G.H.  Bazaar  but  better  late  than 
never.  I was  in  Boston  right  after 
receiving  your  card  and  hoped  to 
take  care  of  it  then  but  time  didn't 
permit."  Thank  you  Helen  and  as 
you  say  "better  later  than  never." 
The  time  is  never  too  late.  All  of 
the  funds  go  on  and  on  helping 
those  who  need  help  and  so,  be- 
ing tapped,  must  be  continually 
kept  filled.  Something  for  all  of 
us  to  remember.  Your  card  at 
Christmas  time  was  beautiful  Hel- 
en and  I would  like  to  copy  the 
wording  here:  "WHITHER?  The 
Innkeeper  looked,  and  shook  his 
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head,  "No  Room — the  House  is 
filled — Pass  on!"  Pass  on?  Whith- 
er? The  world  almost  2000  years 
later  pleads  the  same  question 
. . . WHITHER?  This  season  of 
the  year  recalls  THE  way  as  it 
was  shown  by  HIM  who  spoke 
guidance  for  all  peoples  in  all 
years.  May  it  be  the  prayer  of 
men  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  that 
our  world  may  move  in  the  light 
and  understanding  of  his  words 
. . . 'On  Earth,  Peace,  Good  Will 
Towards  Men."  Beautiful! 

Eva  Hutchinson  McGrath  sent  a 
note  with  donation  for  Bazaar.  My 
young  daughter  fancied  your  note 
and  took  it  to  her  room,  as  I 
thought,  but  it  has  not  turned  up 
so  I cannot  give  your  good  wishes 
at  this  time,  Eva.  Have  been  very 
careful  to  do  all  my  correspond- 
ence in  private  since  that  time! 

I have  a feeling  that  I have  not 
given  all  our  classmates  credit  for 
their  contributions  and  presence  at 
the  Bazaar.  May  I do  so  now.  It 
is  wonderful  to  work  with  such 
a fine  lot  of  classmates  and  I am 
more  than  grateful  for  your  co- 
operation. 

Oh  yes,  one  more  thought  be- 
fore I close.  The  New  Look  at  the 
entrance  to  Walcott  House.  You 
come  in  the  front  door  and  riqht 
there  the  carpenters  are  making 
a glass  window  for  the  House 
Mother  to  see  all  who  enter.  A 
buzzer  admits  the  girls  or  visitors 
without  having  to  have  her  go 
around  and  see  who  it  is  when 
the  doorbell  rings  each  time.  She 
figures  it  will  save  her  about  200 
extra  walks  a day!  She  should 
last  twice  as  long  with  us  and 
good  luck  to  her.  My  parting 
plea  is  to  send  suggestions  for 
our  25th  NOW. 


1925 

Doris  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hospital, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  30,  Mass. 

The  class  of  1925  held  a card 
party  on  the  evening  of  September 
14th  and  $146.10  was  turned  over 
to  the  alumnae  for  the  first  dona- 
tion to  the  "Sallv  Johnson  Scholar- 
ship Fund."  Of  this  sum  $72.50 
was  donated  by  members  of  the 
class  and  friends.  Winifred  Moore 
donated  one  of  her  original  paint- 
ings which  was  to  be  sold  at  the 
bazaar  in  December.  There  were 
eleven  members  of  the  class  pres- 
ent, and  althouqh  it  was  orimarilv 
a card  party,  the  renewing  of  old 
friendships  and  remmiscinq  of  old 
times  was  an  added  pleasure. 
Edna  Tapper,  Daphne  Corbett  and 
Doris  Ellinwood  were  in  charqe  of 
arrangements  and  wish  to  thank 
everyone  concerned  for  their  val- 
uable assistance  and  generous  do- 
nations. Eleanor  Pitman  was  in 
charge  of  refreshments.  Dough- 
nuts, coffee  and  cider  were  served 
and  a neat  little  profit  was  realized. 
Chris*ine  Willard  Ha+hawav  was 
in  charae  of  the  candy  which  was 
sold,  althouqh  Chris  was  unable 
to  be  present  herself,  the  candv 
went  over  in  a big  wav.  Ethel 
Inalis  made  a very  aracious  host- 
ess and  was  on  hand  to  greet  all 
who  attended. 

It  will  be  interest! na  to  the  class 
members  to  know  that  Evelyn  Cole 
Tavlor  has  a dauahter  in  the  pre- 
clinical  class  at  MGH.  (How  old 
do  vou  feel  girls?) 

Olive  Ancill  was  in  town  the 
day  of  the  card  party,  but  was 
unable  to  stay  long  enough  for 
some  of  us  to  have  a chance  to  see 
her.  However  a few  of  the  class 
members  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a brief  and  delightful  chat 
with  her. 
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Betty  Merry  Sweet  had  a tea  at 
her  home  in  Chestnut  Hill  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  12th,  to 
bring  together  as  many  members 
of  the  class  as  possible.  Most  of 
those  present  were  from  Boston 
and  nearby  vicinities,  but  happily 
we  could  include  Esther  Martinson 
who  was  in  town  at  that  time. 
Esther  is  doing  Public  Health  work 
in  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

In  response  to  the  form  letter  that 
went  to  the  members  of  the  class 
last  fall,  Edna  has  received  some 
interesting  replies. 

Earlyne  Kinney  Scott  in  Ham- 
den, Conn,  has  two  lively  sons 
who  keep  her  young  and  on  the 
hop. 

I visited  Earlyne  a year  ago  and 
had  a delightful  time  chatting  and 
getting  caught  up  on  "old  news." 

Betty  Leary  Davis  writes  from 
Haverford,  Penn,  that  her  oldest 
daughter  is  a recent  debutante, 
"coming  out"  in  Haverford  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  Betty  says,  "It  is 
gay  and  lots  of  fun  but  rather  fa- 
tiguing." 

Doris  Britton  Sisson  is  a busy 
housewife  and  full  time  supervisor 
in  Gardner,  Mass. 

Abigail  Twomey  Murphy  has  a 
full  time  job  with  three  healthy 
children,  in  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Alice  Bogdan  Larrecq  keeps  her- 
self hopping  around  and  up  to  the 
times  with  her  young  daughter  in 
New  Hope,  Penna. 

Esther  Tuell  Roberts  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  wrote  that  she 
had  lunch  with  Marion  Smith 
Thwing  while  on  a recent  trip  to 
Seattle.  Marion  reports  that  her 
sister,  Leslie  Smith  Appleton,  also 
lives  in  Seattle,  and  Elvera  Hen- 
drickson Kent  lives  in  Tacoma.  All 
are  happy  with  their  families,  and 
are  apparently  the  same  gay  four- 
some from  Washington. 


Leonore  Murphy  Brennan  from 
Lowell,  Mass,  had  a short  visit 
with  Eleanor  Pitman  and  Daphne 
Corbett  last  summer.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Lee  could  not  attend  either  the 
reunion  or  the  card  party  but  we 
hope  she  will  be  able  to  join  us  at 
our  next  gathering. 

It  was  nice  to  have  a chat  with 
Emma  Varnerin  not  so  long  ago. 
Emma  is  a very  successful  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

Daphne  Corbett  received  a 
Christmas  card  from  Edith  Pithie 
from  Santa  Anna,  California.  Edith 
said  she  hoped  to  see  us  all  in 
1950.  So  keep  in  mind  the  plans 
for  our  25th  reunion  in  1950  and 
please  remember  that  we  are  open 
to  suggestions. 

It  would  be  nice  to  hear  from  or 
about  more  members  of  the  class. 
Couldn't  you  spare  just  a few  min- 
utes to  drop  a line  and  tell  us 
where  you  are  and  what  you  are 
doing?  Your  classmates  are  in- 
terested and  would  like  to  keep  in 
touch. 

1927 

Gladys  Boutwell  Loew  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam) has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nurs- 
ing Service  at  Engelwood  Hospi- 
tal, Englewood,  N.  J.  She  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  that  hospital  since 
1934  and  has  been  acting  director 
since  1947.  The  Loews  live  at  859 
Williams  St.,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Thelma,  a sen- 
ior student  at  the  Hackensack  (N. 
J.)  School  of  Nursing. 

1929 

Marjorie  Johnson  Richardson 

(Mrs.  Albert  H.) 

Secretary 

159  East  Elm  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

From  all  the  evidence,  your 
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class  has  been  quite  dormant  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  But  not  so  dor- 
mant, actually,  but  we  just  have- 
n't been  telling  you  about  what 
has  been  going  on.  Your  secretary 
was  married  on  February  12th  and 
immediately  left  for  Florida.  She 
is  expected  back  about  the  time 
this  reaches  you  but,  meantime, 
your  president  is  pinch-hitting  for 
her.  If  I haven't  forgotten  my 
arithmetic,  we  are  due  for  our 
20th  this  year.  Write  to  your  sec- 
retary any  ideas  that  you  may 
have  tucked  away  in  your  shoe  or 
other  secret  place.  Maybe  we  will 
get  togethers  with  another  News 
Letter  before  summer  vacations 
start  and  when  we  do,  let's  have 
an  early  answer  so  that  we  can 
get  together  before  the  year  is 
over.  That's  a promise. 

There's  not  much  new  to  report. 
We've  learned  by  a devious  route 
that  Kay  Gay  is  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Division  of  Tuber- 
culosis Control,  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  Actually,  we  feel  that  she 
has  had  this  important  job  for 
some  time  but  we  do  not  hear  di- 
rectly. The  latest  address  we  have 
it  46A  South  Chestnut  Street,  Au- 
gusta. 

Jessie  P.  Halbert  got  her  B.S. 
in  public  health  nursing  from  Co- 
lumbia last  June.  "J.P."  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  V.N.A.  in 
Meriden,  Conn.,  and  she  still  lives 
at  455  Broad  Street. 

How's  about  it!  Take  your  pen 
in  hand  NOW  and  write  Marjie 
about  what  you'd  like  for  our  20th. 
We  dreamed  such  nice  dreams 
about  it  at  our  10th.  Remember! 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer  (Mrs.  John), 

Secretary 
259  Porter  St., 

Manchester,  Conn. 


1932 

Catherine  E.  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  St. 

Clinton,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Sheedy,  46  Revere  St., 
Boston,  writes  that  she  is  on  one 
of  the  two  mobile  units  of  the  Am- 
erican Red  Cross,  covering  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  col- 
lecting blood  from  voluntary  don- 
ors. The  unit  has  been  to  our 
town  twice  during  the  past  six 
months  but  I haven't  seen  Eleanor 
yet  as  she  happens  to  be  with  the 
other  unit  each  time  the  blood 
bank  comes  here.  However,  if  you 
hear  of  the  Blood  Mobile  Unit  be- 
ing in  your  locality  drop  in  and 
you  may  see  Eleanor. 

She  gave  me  the  address  of 
Carrie  Chick  Lott  (Mrs.  Grant),  Lake 
Mohawk,  Sparta,  N.  J.,  Box  1032. 
She  has  three  lovely  daughters  9, 
7 and  5,  and  answered  my  note 
very  promptly.  She  said  she  lives 
only  about  an  hour's  train  ride 
from  Columbia  so  why  doesn't 
Cordelia  or  some  of  you  MGH 
nurses  down  there  get  in  touch 
with  her,  she  would  love  to  hear 
from  you. 

You  will  be  proud  to  hear  that 
Cordelia  King  wrote  on  a Xmas 
card  that  she  will  have  her  B.S.  in 
June  if  all  goes  well  and  I am  sure 
it  will  knowing  Cordelia.  She  is 
working  four  days  a week  for  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing  and 
likes  it  very  much. 

Rhoda  Woodward  Miner  sent  a 
Christmas  card  with  a picture  of 
her  two  adopted  children,  Chris- 
tine and  Danny,  and  they  are  love- 
ly. Evidently  Ellwynne  Vreeland 
visited  with  her  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
during  this  past  year  and  they 
went  over  the  news  of  1932  in  the 
QUARTERLY.  Rhoda  writes  that 
it  was  like  a reunion  for  her.  Her 
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address  is  1904  Van  Buren,  Og- 
den, Utah,  and  why  don't  some  of 
you  drop  her  a line  in  your  spare 
time,  I know  she  would  appreciate 
it. 

Ellwynne  Vreeland  (1934)  is  back 
at  Columbia  for  a year  on  a Rock- 
efeller Foundation  Fellowship.  She 
and  Cordelia  are  on  the  same 
floor.  Congratulations  to  Ellwynne. 

Paula  Schneppers  Severod  (Mrs. 
Olat),  M.I.B.  Hospital,  Coopers 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  two  children, 
Karen  5 and  Peter  2 years  old.  She 
very  kindly  gave  me  the  address 
of  Esther  Skibo,  now  Mrs.  Fred 
Chamber,  24  Pleasant  St.,  Wake- 
field, Mass.  She  has  one  child, 
Ellen,  about  10  and  has  not  done 
any  nursing  since  she  left  the  Eye 
& Ear  Inf.  in  1938. 

Two  or  three  gave  me  the  ad- 
dress of  Eleanor  O'Brien  McMul- 
len (Mrs.  Thomas)  as  414  Center 
St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  but  she  did  not 
answer. 

Val  Alho  is  now  Mrs.  George 
Ojalehto  and  lives  at  4 Espie  Ave., 
Maynard,  Mass.  She  is  a partner 
in  the  Thrift  Shop,  70  Main  St., 
and  if  you  are  in  Maynard  look 
her  up. 

I was  delighted  to  hear  from 
Helen  Crocker,  West  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  Box  33.  As  many  of  you 
know,  she  was  ill  for  about  four 
years  but  is  coming  along  fine 
now  and  we  all  wish  her  con- 
tinued progress  and  good  luck. 
She  visited  Mary  Martin  Hutch- 
ings, Mary  Merritt  Burke,  and 
Hazel  Dahlberg  Abrahamson  this 
summer  so  that  is  one  group  that 
still  hasn't  lost  track  of  each  other. 

Hazel  Dahlberg  Abrahamson 

wrote  late  in  October  that  our 
Class  mate  Mary  Bursaw  Allen 
had  passed  away  suddenly  in 


July.  She  was  a neighbor  of 
Hazel's  in  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  and  they 
attended  the  reunion  together  two 
years  ago.  We  are  all  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  her  passing.  She  was 
buried  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  her 
two  sons  are  there  with  her  folks. 

Olive  Jackson  Champlin  wrote 
that  in  August  she  visited  with 
Irene  Stuart  Bliss  at  her  summer 
camp  in  East  Douglas,  had  a swim 
and  luncheon  there  and  then  drove 
to  the  Berkshires  to  visit  Esther 
Brinkman  Peck  (Mrs.  Ralph)  for 
two  days.  She  says  she  lives  in 
a beautiful  spot  in  Windsor,  Mass., 
and  has  two  lovely  children,  she 
looks  the  same  and  hasn't  lost  the 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  On  her 
way  home  she  visited  Gladys  Wil- 
liams Stansfield  in  Manchester, 
Conn.  She  says  that  Gladys 
moved  to  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
in  September,  so,  if  any  one  has 
her  address,  I would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Kenely 
(Marion  A.  Henderson)  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Anne 
Althea,  on  January  20,  1949  at  the 
Baker. 

As  for  your  secretary,  everyone 
wants  to  know  what  I am  doing. 
I live  at  home  with  my  father  and 
two  brothers,  I take  a few  private 
duty  cases  of  relatives  or  close 
friends,  I took  a course  at  the  Sing- 
er Sewing  Center,  and  do  quite  a 
bit  of  sewing  for  myself.  For  the 
past  year  I have  been  studying 
hand  painting  and  stenciling  of 
trays  and  furniture.  Next,  I believe 
I'll  have  to  take  a course  in  typ- 
ing because  I am  always  running 
around  at  the  deadline  begging 
someone  to  do  this  for  me. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  don't  forget  to  write  if 
you  hear  any  news. 
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1933 

Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi  (Mrs.  Dom) 

Secretary- 
262  Cabot  St. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

On  one  of  the  worst  nights  in 
November,  fourteen  members  of 
the  Class  held  a meeting  at  Emily 
Hill  Newhall's  apartment  in  Cam- 
bridge. Its  purpose  was  to  organ- 
ize the  Class  in  respect  to  meetings 
and  dues.  It  was  a very  enjoyable 
evening  and  the  response  from 
the  rest  of  the  Class  was  most  gra- 
tifying. 

Mary  O'Brien  Jeffreys  called  from 
Detroit  during  the  evening  and 
talked  to  several  of  the  girls. 

News  is  not  prolific  this  issue 
but  I did  manage  to  locate  a few 
of  the  missing. 

Dot  Amlaw  Coggeshall  sent  me 
Helen  Dunbar  Pelosi's  address  and 
it  certainly  is  a distant  one:  c/o 
Lt.  Col.  J.  J.  Pelosi,  M.C.U.S.,  Army 
Medical  Section  Hdqr.,  8th  Army, 
A.P.O.  343,  P.M.  San  Francisco. 

Mary  Sawyer  has  been  at  her 
family  home  in  Gray,  Maine  since 
1941.  I'm  sorry  to  report  that  Mary 
lost  her  mother,  father  and  uncle 
during  that  time.  At  this  writing 
Mary  is  building  a house  in  Gray. 

Helen  Voigts  note  places  her  as 
Assistant  Director  at  the  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  planning  another  Class 
meeting  in  the  Spring  and  we  hope 
to  draw  more  from  a distance.  In 
the  meantime  keep  sharing  your 
news  with  us. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill  (Mrs.  Ivers) 

Secretary  February  Section 
122  Florence  St. 

Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Peg  O'Neil  McGrath  is  proudly 
passing  around  pictures  of  her 
adopted  son,  Thomas  Francis,  now 


15  months  old.  Peg  is  beginning  to 
agree  that  some  one  should  invent 
a 32  hour  day  for  all  mothers  of 
small  children.  She  is  kept  busy 
also  remodeling  her  new  home  on 
Union  St.,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Helen  Mulkern  Carney  has  suc- 
cessfully licked  that  virus  bug  that 
had  her  confined  at  the  Faulkner 
Hospital  for  over  a week. 

Phoebe  Johnson  would  love  to 
hear  from  any  of  her  Classmates. 
She  is  still  hospitalized  and  may 
be  reached  at  Box  711,  Uncus  on 
Thames,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robie  Dimock 
(Mildred  Draper)  are  receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Donald  Edward,  on 
January  15,  1949. 

By  the  time  this  issue  goes  to 
press,  we  will  have  had  our  15th 
Anniversary  Dinner  in  the  Castil- 
lian  Room  of  the  Hotel  Touraine. 
All  the  details  and  news  next  time. 
To  the  September  Section  from 
Ailene  Cook  Paterno  (Mrs.  Joseph): 

I sent  in  a few  items  last  issue 
which  did  not  get  in.  Will  try 
again.  (Editor's  note:  Persever- 
ance and  patience  is  a virtue.  How 
well  we  know).  I wish  Ricky  Van- 
derschuur  or  Grace  Sherman 
would  be  secretary  for  our  section 
but  if  they  can't  I will  pinch  hit 
until  one  is  appointed  at  a meeting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ahern  (Elea- 
nor Lee)  and  son,  Michael,  are  liv- 
ing in  Worcester,  New  York,  RFD 
No.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Watson 
(L.  Mildred  Kerzick)  and  daughter, 
Theresa,  are  living  in  Oreland, 
Penn,  at  226  Montgomery  St.  Both 
Eleanor  and  Mildred  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  Classmates. 

Eleanor  Murch  Lorenz  (Mrs. 
Fred)  2 River  Bank  Road,  Salem, 
Mass.,  has  two  children.  David  is 
nine  and  Maryellen  is  five. 
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1935 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian  (Mrs.  J. 

Richard),  Secretary 
48  Boylston  St. 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Previously  unacknowledged:  the 
arrival  of  Diane  Elizabeth,  on  Feb. 
2,  1948,  at  the  home  of  Elizabeth 
Haworth  Monagle.  This  makes  an 
even  quartet  for  the  Monagles, 
three  sopranos  and  a tenor. 

The  lost  is  found;  from  Ruth 
Hoyt  (ex-Female  O.P.D.)  comes 
news  that  Mary  Holmes  is  back  in 
Maine  for  the  winter. 

Shivering  bean-towners  may 
take  heart  from  Chloe  Wilcox  Bow- 
den who  reports  that  South  Caro- 
lina winters  are  "very  springlike." 
Her  small  son,  Haygood,  is  begin- 
ning to  talk  like  a southerner  so 
he'll  come  in  for  a lot  of  laughs 
from  his  northern  cousins. 

Becky  Fletcher  Warley  sends 
along  Dorothy  Butler  Bersebach's 
long  and  newsy  letter  on  trailer 
living.  It's  a saga  on  the  power 
of  the  human  soul  to  survive  and 
laugh  at  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. Fred  is  taking  a job-training 
course  at  Duke  under  the  V.A.  and 
Dot  and  the  two  girls,  Linda  and 
Suenelda,  went  along  to  keep  him 
company.  Says  Dot,  "A  trailer  is 
wonderfully  compact  with  more 
closet  space  and  shelves  than  in 
some  modern  houses,  but  every- 
thing has  to  be  in  its  place  at  all 
times;  you  all  know  me  and  with 
the  help  of  two  small  fry?"  Dot's 
tales  of  water-carrying  (for  all  pur- 
poses), Chick  Sales  shacks,  sum- 
mer heat,  and  the  polio  epidemic 
make  fascinating  and  awesome 
reading.  Our  hats  should  certain- 
ly go  off  to  the  gallant  and  persis- 
tent Bersecachs.  Write  it  up  in  a 
book,  Dot,  and  we'll  buy  out  the 
edition. 

Your  secretary  used  the  same 


Christmas  letter  gimmick  so  effec- 
tively employed  by  Dot  to  spread 
around  the  news  of  the  Christians. 
For  those  who  weren't  on  the  mail- 
ing list,  I was  married  in  a plaster 
cast  (broken  foot),  am  back  at  the 
same  night-nursing  job  at  Radcliffe 
while  Richard  gets  his  Master's 
degree  at  Harvard,  and  am  slowly 
freezing  in  a one  room  apartment 
which  has  more  books  in  it  than 
the  average  lending  library.  Don't 
get  me  wrong  though,  I love  mat- 
rimony. 

1936 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian  (Mrs.  J. 

Richard),  Acting  Secretary 
Address  above. 

From  Marge  Goldth waite  Rich- 
ardson comes  news  of  Sallie  Brown 
Martin's  fourth  child.  I believe  the 
Martins  are  still  in  Colorado. 
Marge  and  Dee  Oakes  Helstrom 
are  happily  wiving  and  mothering 
it  in  Bellaire,  Texas.  The  rumor 
about  Marge  being  in  Washington 
turns  out  to  have  been  just  a 
dream. 

Note  to  the  class:  In  the  few 
years  that  I have  been  serving  as 
your  acting  secretary,  aside  from 
my  own  personal  correspondence, 
I have  received  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  one  member  of  the  class  in 
collecting  news  of  our  activities. 
Percentage-wise  this  is  not  an  ad- 
mirable record.  Either  the  class  is 
hopelessly  lacking  in  interest  or 
the  secretary  just  doesn't  have  the 
necessary  charm  or  something.  I 
will  continue  to  serve  as  acting 
secretary  through  the  publication 
of  the  June  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. This  should  give  some 
hearty  soul  a chance  to  volunteer. 
To  that  gallant  soul  I will  cheer- 
fully turn  over  what  records  I have, 
with  my  sincere  wishes  that  she 
fares  better  than  I did.  In  the 
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meantime  my  thanks  to  Edith  Lee 
McCormack  for  her  assistance,  and 
to  the  class,  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  happiness  and  success. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  C.  R.), 

Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Hello  All! 

After  a stimulating  meeting  last 
night  of  all  class  secretaries  who 
were  near  enough  to  get  there,  I 
must  get  at  this,  busy  or  no,  to  keep 
you  posted  on  what's  what  with 
our  class  members. 

My  largest  batch  of  news  came 
from  Caroline  Singletary  who  out- 
did herself  to  the  stretch  of  six 
pages!  From  the  sound  she  has 
guite  a time  for  herself  having 
been  to  Montreal  in  the  Spring, 
stopping  off  to  see  Charlotte  Fyhr 
Lewis  in  Springfield  and  Martha 
Thayer  Lomatere  in  Concord,  N. 
H.  Says  Caroline, — "I  see  Rita 
Callahan  Wheelock  guite  freguent- 
ly  since  she  lives  here  in  Winston- 
Salem,  and  works  in  the  O.P.D.  of 
the  Baptist  Hospital.  Recently  Rus- 
sell Dicks  (married  to  Dot  Smith, 
MGH,  '36)  lectured  here.  He  is 
chaplain  at  Duke  University  and 
they  live  in  Durham,  N.  C.  On  an 
Xmas  card  from  Barbara  Dormin 
I learned  that  she,  Lib  Ulrich  and 
Flora  Abbott  had  a November  re- 
union in  Washington,  D.  C.  Barb 
is  with  Public  Health  in  Jackson- 
ville, Lib  with  the  same  service  in 
Bethesda,  and  Flora  with  the  Red 
Cross."  . . . Other  news  from  the 
same  source  as  follows:  Margaret 
Heyse — still  teaching  at  Wayne 
University  but  has  changed  her 
address  to:  73  E.  Palmer  St.,  De- 
troit 2,  Michigan.  Mary  Cook  — 
now  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Col.  Lillian  Deans 


Allen — husband  transferred  to  N. 
Y.  so  they  have  moved  to  189 
Moore  Ave.,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

From  the  February  section,  the 
news  seems  to  be  concerned  with 
new  arrivals.  Not  many  of  these 
are  direct  reports  from  the  parent, 
so  any  errors  in  sex  or  number, 
please  excuse! 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Miller 
(Muriel  McMurray)  a first  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Elizabeth,  at  the  Baker  in 
January. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Miner 
(Josephine  Eccles)  a third  daughter. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Horsford 
(Beatrive  Roy)  a first  girl,  fourth 
child.  Bea  has  twin  sons  you 
know! 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Corey 
(Florence  Perry)  a son,  after  two 
daughters.  The  baby  is  now  six 
months. 

Does  anyone  know  where  any 
of  the  following  are? 

Jane  Martin  Lewis 

Faith  Bailey  Thibbets 

Nina  Hamilton  Christians 

Virginia  Stilphen  Wing 

Anna  Margaret  McKee 

Ruth  Lapierre 

Dorothy  Richardson  (1936)  sent 
the  following  note,  "The  many 
friends  of  Margaret  Mahoney 
Blood  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
tragic  death  of  her  husband,  Fred- 
eric W.  Blood,  on  November  19, 
1948.  He  was  killed  in  a hunting 
accident  when  he  suffered  a heart 
attack,  and  fell,  accidentally  dis- 
charging his  gun. 

"As  many  of  you  know,  Peg  was 
married  early  in  1944,  in  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  while  she  was 
serving  with  the  Army  Nurse  corps 
and  her  husband  was  a Lieutenant 
in  the  Navy.  After  the  war  ended, 
they  spent  a year  in  Olympia, 
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Washington.  Two  years  ago,  they 
moved  to  Los  Banos,  California,  a 
town  about  150  miles  southwest  of 
San  Francisco.  Peg's  present  ad- 
dress is  634  Jefferson  Street,  Los 
Banos,  Cal." 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave  (Mrs.  Robert) 
Secretary  February  Section, 
Concord  Road, 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Jane  Dexter  Rosenow  (Mrs.  John) 
sends  word  that  Peggy,  daughter 
number  two  (grand  total — five),  ar- 
rived in  December. 

Peg  Bridges  Lynch  (Mrs.  John 
C.,  Jr.)  writes  that  John,  Jr.  was  born 
September  7,  1948. 

Kitty  Armstrong  arrived  back  in 
the  States  before  Christmas  and 
had  planned  to  come  to  Boston. 
She  got  as  far  as  Marge  Harrison 
Kluge's  in  her  New  Car  when 
snow  and  cold  sent  her  to  warmer 
climes.  To  quote  from  her  letter 
"the  tropics  have  made  me  very 
soft,  I guess."  She  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Isabel  Vinton  Persons  (Mrs. 
Maynard)  writes  that  she  and  her 
husband  own  and  run  a country 
store  in  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  Her  chil- 
dren number  five:  David,  10  yrs.; 
Peter,  9 yrs.;  Dianne,  8 yrs.;  Rick, 
2 yrs.;  and  Tim  nearly  one. 

Dot  Wood  Streeter  (Mrs.  Wen- 
dell) announces  the  arrival  of  child 
number  four,  son  number  three, 
George  Willard,  on  October  3, 
1948. 

Ruth  Hathaway  writes  from  Yps- 
ilanti,  Michigan  that  she  had  plan- 
ned to  come  to  the  reunion  in  June 
'til  the  last  minute  when  she  had 
a chance  to  ride  to  Maine  for  her 
summer  job.  She  hopes  to  have 
her  degree  next  year. 


Helen  Lampinen  Howe  (Mrs. 
Ralph  E.)  and  her  family  are  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  180  East  Orange 
Grove  Ave.,  and  wants  to  know 
if  there  are  any  other  MGHers 
around. 

Mary  Poules  Gueringer  (Mrs.  C. 
Fred)  is  located  at  Walnut  Park 
Plaza,  209  South  63rd  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Lucille  Theroux  Donahue  (Mrs. 
J.  P.)  has  a new  address:  144  Wat- 
kins Ave.  Ext.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Husband,  Joe,  is  recuperating  from 
a recent  appendectomy. 

Peg  Mahin  Lourion  (Mrs.  L.  M.), 
whose  husband  is  an  Army  offi- 
cer, is  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Eileen  Wolseley, 

Secretary  September  section, 

46  Revere  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
September  Section — ATTENTION! 

Surely  someone  has  some  news 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  rest 
of  us.  As  a matter  of  fact  any 
news  about  one  of  our  group  is  im 
portant.  Some  of  us  haven't  seen 
each  other  for  a long  time  and  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  that  I know 
of  to  keep  track  of  what  is  going 
on.  But  we  need  more  contribu- 
tions of  news.  If  you  are  too  busy 
to  sit  down  and  write  a real  letter 
— and  who  isn't  busy  nowadays 
what  with  children,  a job,  or  a hus- 
band to  take  care  of  (my  married 
friends  hint  that  this  is  practically  a 
full  time  job  itself) — just  toss  off  a 
few  words  on  a penny  post  card. 
We'll  welcome  every  scrap  of 
news. 

We  still  lack  several  addresses 
for  our  files.  Will  anyone  who 
hasn't  written  in  please  do  so. 

Some  of  you  may  not  get  the 
QUARTERLY,  so  will  those  of  you 
who  do  please  circulate  the  plea 
for  news — news — news!! 
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1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge  (Mrs. 
Lester), 

Secretary,  February  Section, 
271-13  77  Ave.,  New  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y. 

Dear  Classmates: 

I had  a Christmas  note  from 
Bette  Calandrin  Zolner  with  a 
snapshot  of  her  three  children. 
They  are  a mighty  cute  trio.  I 
also  had  a note  from  Lil  Luby 
Morris.  She  was  enjoying  her 
son,  Robert's  interest  in  Christmas 
preparations.  James  was  too 
young  to  appreciate  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Red  Anderson  Alfieri  says 
she  hardly  sees  her  husband  these 
days  as  he  is  attending  night 
school.  She  is  leading  as  quiet 
a life  as  two  children  allow.  Rae 
Simmons  is  at  home  because  of 
illness.  Let's  hope  that  by  the 
time  this  goes  to  press  she  will  be 
working  again.  Mary  Reardon 
McDonough  has  moved  to  418 
Clinton  St.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson  (Mrs, 
Luther  Jr.) 

Secretary  September  Section 
Box  441,  Heavener,  Okla. 

The  Johnsons  have  changed 
their  plans,  and  are  still  living  on 
top  of  their  tiny  Ozark  mountain 
in  Oklahoma.  Please  forget  the 
notices  I sent  out  about  the  change 
of  address.  Ah  me! 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rich- 
ardson (Jean  French),  their  second 
son,  Lee  French,  on  November  26. 

Martha  Wiswell  Archer  (Mrs. 
Frank)  writes,  ''Have  been  mean- 
ing to  write  you  for  a long  time, 
but  I have  been  busy  with  a new 
(old)  house,  three  year  old  Susan, 
and  a new  baby,  Clifford,  was 
born  October  26.'' 

Edith  Kelsey  Bernard  (Mrs.  Glenn 
B.)  sent  me  a picture  of  her  two 
daughters,  Kathie,  3,  and  Mar- 


garet, aged  1 year.  She  writes, 
"In  addition,  we  have  2 girls  liv- 
ing with  us  (aged  10  and  16)  so  we 
have  a lively  family. 

"Burdette  teaches  Industrial  Arts 
in  this  private  preparatory  school. 
The  school  rents  us  a lovely  house 
with  a large  yard,  close  to  a small 
lake.  The  other  teachers  are  near- 
ly all  our  age,  and  have  small  chil- 
dren like  our  own,  so  we  are  very 
happy  here." 

Flora  Colson  Hary  (Mrs.  Emilio) 
writes,  "Debby — my  5-year-old, 
started  sub-primary  school  this 
year.  Evelyn  Mable  was  born  29 
May,  and  she  is  quite  a girl  now." 

Flora  continued,  "Miss  Bowen 
and  Miss  Kempt  spent  Labor  Day 
week-end  with  us.  I enjoyed  their 
visit  so  much.  It  had  been  nearly 
four  years  since  I had  seen  them." 

B.  Carolyn  Dean  writes,  "I  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Ilga  (Midge) 
Andruskiw.  Midge  is  working  at 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Nursing  as  Surgical  Instructor. 
Midge's  address  is  101  Comstock 
Ave.,  Apt.  7,  Syracuse,  N.  Y." 

Mable  Brackett  writes,  "I  man- 
age to  keep  busy  all  the  time.  Was 
forunate  enough  to  obtain  a job 
as  Superintendent  in  my  home 
town  hospital.  I have  been  here 
since  1941.  I read  the  "Quarterly 
Record"  from  cover  to  cover,  each 
issue.  It's  a good  way  to  keep  in 
touch  with  MGH.  Does  it  seem 
possible  that  we  have  been  thru 
training  since  1940?  Where  does 
time  go?." 

Mable's  mother  passed  away  in 
1943,  and  Mable  has  been  keep- 
ing house  for  her  father  since  that 
time. 

Alma  Meriam  Burrill  (Mrs.  Ralph 
P.)  writes  that  she  attended  a ban- 
quet and  pageant  the  Portland 
Nursing  Association  gave  honor- 
ing Linda  Richards.  "Our  honor 
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guest  was  once  a student  under 
Miss  Richards.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting." 

In  spite  of  caring  for  her  home, 
and  three  children,  "Babe"  man- 
ages to  work  at  the  hospital  one 
night  a week. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  wrote 
me.  I will  try  to  answer  each  letter 
soon. 

Best  Wishes — Kay 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray  (Mrs.  William 

S.),  Secretary 

54  Stone  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marjorie  Johnston  Fowler  (Mrs. 
Vance),  Qtrs.  S,  N.A.S.,  Navy  28, 
c o F.P.O.,  San  Francisco,  sent  an 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Carol,  on  October  11, 
1948.  The  older  children  are  Joan 
and  Thomas  Vance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Otteson  (Rita 
O'Leary)  of  33  Hoyt  St.,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  announce  the  birth  of  Karl 
on  January  10,  1949.  Congratu- 
lations! Rita  and  Karl  went  to 
Canada  last  summer  to  visit  her 
parents.  She  writes  that  Rita  Boyle 
Willetts  (Mrs.  William)  had  a 
daughter  born  in  September. 

Louise  Sherer  Dazey  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam), 912  18th  Ave.  N,  Texas  City, 
Texas,  sent  Christmas  Greetings 
with  news  that  they  have  adopted 
an  adorable  two  and  one  half  year 
old  girl  named  Barbara. 

Helen  Koskella  Geisendorfer 
(Mrs.  Theodore),  301  S.  Wright  St., 
Champaign,  111.,  wrote  a long  note 
on  a Christmas  card.  She  says, 
"I  was  married  in  July  1945  in  Bos- 
ton and  departed  the  Bay  State  a 
few  months  afterwards.  Since  my 
husband  was  released  from  serv- 
ice the  following  summer,  we  have 
made  our  home  here,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  graduate  work  in  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

We  are  settled  here  more  or  less 


permanently  — five  room  duplex, 
blonde  cocker  spaniel,  and  the  in- 
surance business.  I have  done  oc- 
casional private  duty  as  here,  too, 
there  is  a shortage.  My  MGH  cap 
causes  much  curiosity  and  uplifted 
brows  as  it's  the  only  one  in  this 
community  of  75,000.  Heard  re- 
cently that  Dorothea  Stacey  is  now 
Mrs.  Herbert  Mason  and  is  bound 
for  Porto  Rico  in  January  . . . the 
middle  West  is  grand,  but  if  I 
could  have  just  one  small  moun- 
tain and  a very  tiny  lake  it  would 
be  Utopia." 


Children  of  Irene  Ahonen  Swanson 
(Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  1941)  712  Acorn  Drive 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Irene  Ahonen  Swanson  (Mrs. 
William),  712  Acorn  Drive,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  now  has  three  children. 
Billy,  I believe,  was  three  last  Fall. 
The  twins,  Bruce  Alan  and  Wendy 
Ann,  were  born  March  19,  1948. 
In  her  Christmas  note  she  enclosed 
a snapshot  of  the  three  beautiful 
children  and  wrote,  "We  moved 
to  Dayton  in  October  and  expect 
to  return  to  Connecticut  next  sum- 
mer. We  sold  our  house  Fairfield 
for  it  would  be  too  small  for  our 
large  family  anyway." 

Christmas  Greetings,  but  no 
news  alas,  from  Alice  Russell,  170 
Brunswick  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
from  Marion  MacDuff  (Mrs.  Ver- 


non)  and  daughters  Jean  and 
Catherine,  whose  address  is  Broad- 
way, South  Hanover,  Mass.;  from 
Doris  Friars  Lee,  husband  Ken- 
neth, and  daughter  Diana;  from 
Anne  McKenzie,  7 Primus  Ave., 
Boston,  who  wonders  "what  hap- 
pened to  the  secretary  in  the  year 
of  1948"  (but  who  surprisingly 
sends  no  news  of  herself);  from 
Phyllis  Noland  Garlick,  whose  re- 
turn address  is  never  on  the  en- 
velope. I know  she  moved  to  Do- 
ver, Mass,  some  time  ago. 

A nice  Christmas  note  came 
from  Florence  C.  Kemf,  now  As- 
sistant Director  of  Nursing  Service, 
University  Hospitals,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  She  enclosed  a reprint  from 
"The  Modern  Hospital,"  June, 
1948,  of  her  excellent  article  on 
"The  Person  as  a Patient."  Look 
it  up — it's  worth  reading  and  think- 
ing about.  I know  she  would  love 
hearing  from  members  of  the  Class 
— or  if  you're  going  her  way,  stop 
and  see  her  at  1618  East  115th  St., 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio.  She  says  she 
talks  with  Mary  Jane  Laymon 
Longnecker  quite  often.  Mary 
Jane's  address  is  3050  Coleridge 
Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and 
she  has  four  adorable  children. 

Barbara  Campbell  Desmond 
(Mrs.  Philip)  and  her  husband  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  third  child, 
a daughter,  Barbara,  born  January 
10,  1949  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Your  secretary 
went  to  the  hospital  last  night  to 
visit  with  her,  but  since  others 
were  present  did  not  get  any  MGH 
gossiping  done.  The  Desmonds 
now  have  Patricia,  Philip,  and  Bar- 
bara. They  moved  into  their  new 
home  at  46  Harwich  St.,  the  week 
before  Christmas.  Since  this  is 
not  more  than  a fifteen  minute 
walk  from  my  home,  I hope  to  see 
more  of  her. 


Regina  Piipo  Moriarty  (Mrs. 
John),  7581  Mulholland  Drive,  Los 
Angeles  46,  Cal.,  "announces  the 
arrival  of  Marcia  Anne  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1948.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted building  a new  home.  Need- 
less to  say,  I am  very  busy." 

Thanks  to  Bertha  Cady  Stevens 
(Mrs.  John),  Edgewood  St.,  Crom- 
well, Conn.,  for  her  long  letter  in 
January.  Now  that  I learn  she  lives 
only  about  thirteen  miles  from  me, 
perhaps  we  can  get  together  once 
in  awhile  and  pool  our  MGH  gos- 
sip. In  her  last  letter,  she  had  said 
that  she  was  running  her  own 
hourly  nursing  service  in  Water- 
bury  after  3M>  years  with  the  Wat- 
erbury  V.N.A.  In  her  own  busi- 
ness she  was  on  call  for  emer- 
gencies 24  hours  a day,  7 days  a 
week  and  loved  it.  She  took  calls 
all  over  Waterbury  and  surround- 
ing towns,  having  from  three  to 
thirteen  patients  a day.  Says  she 
would  never  have  stopped  the 
nursing  service  except  that  she 
couldn't  do  justice  to  that  and  a 
husband  too. 

In  June  1947,  she  took  a patient 
(a  70  year  old  cardiac)  to  Alaska 
and  back,  driving  to  Minneapolis 
and  going  by  plane  to  Anchorage. 
They  stayed  at  Fort  Richardson  for 
three  weeks  with  the  lady's  son 
and  family.  Bertha  arrived  home 
two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for 
her  wedding,  after  which  they  hon- 
eymooned in  Nova  Scotia.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  doing  private  duty  nurs- 
ing at  Cromwell  Hall — hospital  for 
nervous  disorders.  She  and  her 
husband  moved  into  their  own 
home  last  February. 

Harriet  Johnsen  Kneen  (Mrs.  G. 
H.,  Jr.)  wrote  in  January  that  "we 
moved  to  Marietta,  Ga.  last  Aug- 
ust after  George  finished  school  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
He  is  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
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the  base.  We  have  a nice  house 
on  the  base,  and  really  like  it  here. 
Our  son,  Terry  (George  Henry, 
Junior),  is  now  14  months  old,  and 
into  everything.”  Address:  2589th 
A.F.R.  & C.,  Marietta  A.F.B.,  Mari- 
etta, Ga. 

Helen  Donaldson  Oswald  (Mrs. 
Owen),  Lonoak,  Cal.,  writes,  "I 
have  three  children  and  the  fourth 
due  in  September.  Barbara  and 
Jim  are  seven  and  six,  respective- 
ly. Judy  Anne  is  fifteen  months. 
Jim  got  polio  in  September  '47  and 
was  unable  to  walk  for  a year,  but 
our  trip  to  the  beach  in  R.  I.  helped 
him  immensely  and  he  was  able  to 
start  school  last  Fall.  Other  than 
Jim's  illness,  we-ve  had  a healthy, 
happy  life  here  on  the  ranch.  I 
do  miss  all  my  friends  tho'  and  I 
love  to  receive  letters  from  them.” 

Edith  Miles  Porter  (Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton),  320  Eliot  St.,  Milton  87,  Mass., 
and  her  husband  returned  to  Bos- 
ton from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  in 
December  1947.  In  April  1948,  she 
became  Supervisor  of  Hospital 
Aides  in  Baker.  They  have  bought 
a home  in  Milton  — a ten  room 
house,  quite  a change  from  their 
three  room  apartment  on  the  Hill. 
Her  husband  has  been  doing  re- 
search in  Biochemistry  and  Neuro- 
pathology and  teaching  medical 
students  in  Neurology  at  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Your  secretary  apologizes  for 
her  lapse  in  1948,  but  with  your 
cooperation  will  try  to  do  better  in 
1949.  As  for  me,  the  usual  time- 
consuming,  humdrum  routine  of  a 
housewife  with  one  child,  two  el- 
derly semi-invalids,  and  a very 
helpful  husband.  For  variety  how- 
ever, we  did  manage  a vacation 
trip  with  Bill's  family  in  North  Car- 
olina's mountains.  On  our  return 
trip  I visited  one  of  the  under- 
ground caverns  in  Virginia,  and 


the  Gettysburg  battlefields.  (Bill 
doesn't  always  share  my  enthu- 
siasm for  historical  sites  and  mu- 
seums, but  consented  to  wait  for 
me  this  time).  Over  Labor  Day 
weekend  we  went  on  a three  day 
cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  as 
far  as  Block  Island,  with  friends 
lucky  enough  to  own  a 34  foot 
cruiser.  This  Fall  we  remodeled 
our  kitchen  and  painted  one  bed- 
room, doing  a good  job  on  our- 
selves with  the  paint  too. 

To  New  York  City  for  Thanks- 
giving dinner  plus  the  Macy  pa- 
rade for  son,  Stratton.  While  there 
I telephoned  Barbara  Uhl  Atkinson 
(Mrs.  William),  who  said  that  she, 
her  husband,  and  son  planned  to 
move  to  Maryland  in  January  to 
an  Army  post  where  Bill  plans  to 
enter  government  medicine.  Un- 
fortunately I did  not  get  her  N.  Y. 
address  from  the  phone  book  and 
my  Christmas  card  to  her  was  re- 
turned with  "address  unknown.” 
Barbara,  please  set  me  right! 

1943 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch  (Mrs. 

Hans), 

Secretary  February  Section, 

2816  Ellis  Ave., 

Chicago  16,  111. 

Here  are  my  belated  New  Year's 
wishes  to  you  and  to  the  QUAR- 
TERLY. I am  sorry  not  to  have 
any  news  to  report  of  the  Class  of 
1943.  However,  there  are  several 
MGHers  in  this  windy  city  now, 
and  we  are  seriously  considering 
the  formation  of  an  MGH  club. 

Muriel  Breault  ('45)  whose  home 
is  now  in  Chicago,  works  here  at 
the  Serum  Center  of  Michael  Reese 
Hospital.  And  yesterday  as  I 
walked  down  the  hall,  lo  and  be- 
hold I spotted  an  MGH  cap  among 
the  newly  starting  post-graduates 
who  take  the  operating  technique 
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course.  Upon  closer  investigation 
I discovered  that  the  cap  was  worn 
by  Anna  Kraunelis  ('47).  Anna 
thinks  that  she  will  enjoy  the 
course,  as  I am  sure  she  will. 

My  friends  at  Billings  Hospital, 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  tell 
me  that  they  too  have  seen  an 
MGH  cap — belonging  to  a Miss 
Cahill.  I have  not  gotten  in  touch 
with  her  as  yet,  but  will  so  soon. 
And  lastly  I am  informed  that  Jean 
Cooper  Westburg  works  at  Rose- 
land  Community  Hospital.  Jean 
is  a member  of  the  Class  of  1942 
and  really  should  be  our  president, 
considering  her  advanced  senior- 
ity. I will  keep  you  in  touch  with 
our  activities,  if  such  a club  really 
comes  into  being. 

There  is  little  to  report  about  my- 
self. But  my  husband  is  material- 
izing his  interest  in  nursing  by 
tegching  a group  of  nurses  their 
basic  concepts  of  sociology.  Need- 
less to  sav,  he  is  enioving  it  very 
much.  I feel  somewhat  at  a dis- 
advantage at  not  being  able  to  re- 
port anv  addition  to  the  family,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  tvpe  of 
report  seems  to  be  the  most  dom- 
inant factor  in  most  of  the  class 
news.  But  at  thi^  time  the  best  we 
can  show  is  a little  kitten  which  is 
a source  of  areat  iov.  however. 

I hone  verv  much  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  '43  will  be  more 
generous  with  news  in  the  future 
— there  are  an  awful  lot  of  us  who 
are  not  accounted  for. 

Stella  O'Mara  Zanca  (Mrs.  Joseph) 
S^cretarv  September  Section 
60-68  75th  Lane, 

Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Hooray!  We've  had  a wonderful 
response  from  the  cards  Martha 
and  I sent  out  in  November,  and 
here  are  the  whereabouts  and  do- 
ings of  the  class  to  date: 


Mary  Alice  Barron  and  Veronica 
Byrnes  live  at  68  Phillips  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Betty  Brewer  McDonough  (Mrs. 
Philip  J.)  is  living  at  266  Danforth 
St.,  Portland  4,  Maine,  with  her 
policeman  husband  and  daughter 
Joanne,  3 years. 

Ruth  Brown  Dubbles  (Mrs.  Irwin 
H.)  writes  from  1211  6th  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Rochester,  Minnesota.  She 
has  two  children — Bobby  (2)  and 
Marilyn  (1). 

Rita  M.  Carr  is  attending  Sim- 
mons College,  studying  Public 
Health,  and  lives  at  41  Hobart  St., 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Evelyn  M.  Cooney,  503  W.  121st 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  doing  pri- 
vate duty. 

Jackie  Cape  Hatfield,  10  Pearl 
St.,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  has  two 
children — Patty  (2)  and  Kenny  (3). 

Edith  Dasey  Mooney,  74  Ken- 
wood Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
a daughter  Kathleen  born  June  24, 
1948. 

Mary  M.  DeWolf,  84  Bay  State 
Road,  Boston  is  studying  for  her 
Master's  Degree  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Gertrude  Dowling  is  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses,  Massachusetts 
Hospital  School,  Canton.  Mass. 

Lucy  Gardner  Doster  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert O.)  lives  at  426  V Elmwood 
Place,  Lima,  Ohio  with  her  school- 
teacher husband  and  their  two  lit- 
tle boys  3 and  1 Vi  years.  She  sent 
in  Barbaro  Moulton's  address 
John  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  and  Phillis  Burns,  152 
Washington  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Nettie  Garrison  Radford,  Quat- 
ers  739B,  Maxwel  Air  Force  Base, 
Maxwell  Field,  Alabama,  has  a 
daughter  Martha  Jo,  6 months,  and 
her  husband  is  chief  of  medicine  at 
the  Base  Hospital.  She  writes  of 
Helen  Finn's  marriage  August  14, 
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1948  to  Fred  Gordon  Leath.  They 
are  both  at  the  University  of  Texas 
where  Fred  is  majoring  in  engin- 
eering and  Helen  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. They  live  at  402  West 
7th  Street,  Austin,  Texas.  She  also 
wrote  of  Pat  Styliano's  marriage  to 
Fames  M.  Arnoutis. 

Mary  Hathaway  Judell  (Mrs. 
Robert)  is  the  proud  Mamma  of  a 
son  David  Hathaway  Judell  born 
January  7,  1949  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital. Mary  and  Bob  and  David 
live  at  439  W.  123rd  Street,  New 
York. 

Evelvn  Husson  writes  from  216 
Pearl  St.,  SorinafieM,  Mass.,  that 
she  recently  graduated  from  Amer- 
ican International  College  with  B.S. 
in  Biology  and  intends  to  be  teach- 
ing soon.  She  frequently  sees 
Doris  Robitaille  Cole  who  has  two 
children,  a boy  and  a girl. 

Doris  Johnson  O'Neill,  10  First 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  teaches  sci- 
ences at  the  N.  H.  State  Hospital. 
She  received  her  M.S.  in  nursing 
education  this  past  June  and  her 
husband  is  doing  technical  radiol- 
ogv  and  photography. 

Pauline  Johnston  Johnson  (Mrs. 
Herb),  6 Ruxton  Road,  Mattapan, 
Mass.,  has  an  adorable  son  Peter 
1V2.  Herb  is  at  Boston  University, 
maioring  in  accounting. 

Helen  Krasnecki  writes  from  15 
Washington  St.,  No.  Chelmsford. 
Mass.,  where  she  is  taking  care  of 
her  father  who  has  been  ill.  She 
wrote  a lovely  long  letter  of  her 
travels  and  doings  since  leaving 
MGH. 

Mary  LaCuidice,  25  Perry  Ave., 
Brockton,  Mass.,  works  with  the 
Cambridge  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  taking  a night 
course  at  B.U. 

Fran  Malone,  12  Brewer  St.,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass.,  works  for  Dr. 
Merrill  King,  an  eye  man,  and  is 


taking  the  same  course  in  Govern- 
ment at  B.  U.  as  Mary. 

Shirley  Mansfield  Creasy  (Mrs. 
John)  writes  from  1900  No.  Market 
St.,  Berwick,  Pennsylvania  that  her 
two  children  (Sue — 2 years  and 
John  III — 4 months)  keep  her  busy. 
Her  husband  is  director  of  the  lab- 
oratory at  the  Berwick  Hospital. 

Clara  Miller  Foulger  (Mrs.  Fred 
B.),  364  33rd  St.,  Ogden,  Utah,  had 
a son,  David,  3,  and  is  expecting 
an  addition  to  the  family  about 
March  30. 

Barbara  Parsons  McGary  (Mrs. 
Walter),  Box  28,  McDonogh,  Mary- 
land— her  husband  is  now  out  of 
the  service  and  teaching. 

Mary  Quinn  Dietrich  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard) writes  from  484  Brainard  St., 
Detroit,  Michigan.  She  sent  in  Min 
Oosting  Galler  (Mrs.  W.  T.)  ad- 
dress— 150  Portage  Drive,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

Pauline  Johnson  Hvde,  15  Cass 
St.,  Exeter,  N.  H.  has  two  children 
— Stevie  and  Kathv. 

Jean  Roberts  Robmett  (Mrs.  Les- 
ter) lives  at  656  Courtland  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Connie  Smith,  44  Jov  St.,  Boston, 
continues  in  Orthopedic  work.  She 
has  written  of  skiing  trips  that 
sound  wonderful. 

Rita  Timms  is  now  at  home,  5 
Carlford  Road,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  I saw  her  recently  and  she 
looks  just  grand  after  that  year  in 
the  San. 

Margaret  Thomas  Beal  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward) wrote  such  an  interesting 
letter  from  their  farm  on  Beauty 
Hill  Road,  East  Barrington,  N.  H. 
that  I'm  tempted  to  go  back  to  na- 
ture. She  and  Ed  are  raising 
chickens,  pigs,  cows,  and  children: 
Thomas  (4)  and  Ellen  (16  months) 
and  by  Spring  there'll  be  another 
Beal. 

Jessie  Brown  is  a 1st  Lt.  in  the 
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Army  Nurse  Corps  at  the  Station 
Hospital,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. — 
and  we  hope  to  see  her  while  she's 
there. 

Does  anyone  have  any  infor- 
mation about  the  following:  A1  Ge- 
lus,  Chris  Hogan,  Anna  Barrett, 
Madeline  McCormick,  Elizabeth 
Mucica,  Marianne  Orvis,  Jeanne 
Parant,  June  Stewart,  Jane  Strick- 
land, and  Hope  Sulivan? 

Keep  the  postman  coming  to  my 
door  on  Long  Island  and  I'll  ex- 
change as  many  addresses  as  I 
can  with  you.  The  postman  is  a 
nice  guy — he's  my  husband. 

1944 

Mary  Conroy  Cargill  (Mrs.  Phillip), 

Secretary 

45  Garden  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Here  it  is  1949  and  I'll  start  off 
by  wishing  everyone  a happy 
New  Year.  Things  look  good — 
more  people  than  ever  before  are 
making  themselves  known  and  all 
remark  that  they  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  QUARTERLY. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Martha 
Addison  McCain  left  the  hospital 
January  20th  to  have  her  appendix 
out.  Wish  you  luck  Martha  and 
knowing  you,  can  see  you  up  and 
around  again  with  the  children  in 
no  time  at  all. 

I received  a letter  from  Mary 
Church  whose  address  is  310 
Pleasant  Ave.,  North  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  She  is  doing  industrial  nursing 
at  G.  E.  Electronics  Park  in  Syra- 
cuse and  enjoys  it  very  much. 

Barbara  Thorbum  Sharp  is  now 
a happy  mother  and  her  address  is 
311  Ridge  Road,  S.E.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

It  brings  back  memories  to  see 
familiar  faces  again  at  MGH. 
Louise  Brown  is  working  at  the 
Baker  Memorial  and  hasn't  chang- 
ed at  all — has  traveled  a great 
deal  since  we  last  saw  her,  but 


seems  content  to  be  back  home. 

Another  person  we  haven't  seen 
since  graduation  is  Mary  Richards 
Shattuck  who  is  head  nursing  on 
B-2.  She  looks  wonderful  with  the 
added  weight — showing  that  mar- 
ried life  agrees  with  her.  Bogue, 
her  husband,  is  interning  at  Chil- 
drens Hospital  and  finishes  in 
June. 

I had  a card  from  Barbara  Came 
Arrington  whose  address  is  1601 
Locust  Street,  Commerce,  Texas. 
Her  little  boy  is  almost  two  now 
and  a joy  to  everyone.  Am  sure 
she  would  love  to  hear  from  any  of 
you. 

Viv  Carroll  Verochi  is  living  in 
California  with  her  husband, 
Larry,  and  two  children.  Hear  she 
is  heading  back  East  soon. 

Mary  Sullivan  Daly  is  again 
back  East  with  her  baby  and  plans 
to  settle  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  where 
her  husband  has  been  offered  a 
good  job. 

Mary  Sullivan  McNicholas  has 

a beautiful  new  home  at  36  Sunny- 
side  Avenue,  Winthrop,  Mass.  She 
is  still  the  same  conscientious 
Mary  and  has  two  beautiful  girls 
— Helen,  three,  and  Joanne,  one. 

Lena  Mainiero  Marley  has  been 
living  at  306  Hillcrest  Road,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.  since  her  discharge 
from  A.N.C.  She  has  a son,  Phillip, 
who  was  born  on  November  13th. 
She  and  her  husband,  who  is  go- 
ing to  college,  enjoy  him  very 
much. 

Mollie  Howard  Canevet  and  her 
husband,  Pierre,  are  back  in 
France.  They  have  two  little  boys 
— John  and  Roger  and  live  in  a 
beautifully  furnished  six  room 
Villa.  Aren't  some  people  lucky! 

It  was  wonderful  hearing  from 
everyone — Thanks,  and  continue 
writing  so  there  will  be  p'enty  of 
news  for  the  next  QUARTERLY. 
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1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera  (Mrs. 

Frank),  Secretary 
99  Swann  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Hey!!  Did  everyone  forget  me 
this  issue?  Not  much  news  but 
here  goes. 

Safe  arrivals  to: 

Norma  Garcia  Kelly,  a daughter 
Kathleen,  in  December. 

Dot  Gawthrop  Elliot,  a daughter 
Susan,  in  October. 

Betty  Mullaney  Heintzleman,  a 
daughter,  Wendy,  on  June  15. 

Carol  Barrows  Arnault,  a boy, 
Andrew  Lyle,  on  September 
13th. 

Out  of  town  news  is  rare  also. 
Shirley  Ansell  Brown,  husband 
and  son,  Davy,  expect  to  go  to 
Walter  Reed  in  June.  He  is  a 4th 
year  Med.  Student  at  Tufts.  Ruth 
Kammler  Walters  is  living  on  the 
West  Coast.  Carol  Barrows  Ar- 
nault (Mrs.  Donald)  is  living  at  825 
Crittenden  Blvd.,  Rochester  7,  N. 
Y.  Don  is  working  on  a fellowship 
at  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 
Helen  Russell  is  working  in  Hol- 
yoke. Jean  Ridgeway  Tienken, 
Art,  and  15  months  old  Ann  are 
waiting  to  hear  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Art  will  enter  the  Con- 
sular or  Diplomatic  Service  and 
then  a foreign  country  for  them. 
Sounds  life  fun  or  have  I still  got 
wanderlust?  Dot  Maclnnis  Brown, 
hubby,  and  two  daughters,  Pat 
and  Dianne,  are  still  in  Taunton. 
Janet  Ross,  ANC,  is  still  in  Florida. 
Priscilla  Hoxie  Price  has  left  for 
Milwaukee  where  her  husband 
has  a training  course  for  eight 
months.  Evie  Wafter  lives  in  Fran- 
cinia.  Not  much  about  Trudie 
Murphy  except  she  vlies  in  Cam- 
bridge with  her  five  months  old 
son.  Marion  Waterhouse,  ANC., 
has  only  four  months  to  go  in  her 
anesthesia  course.  She  expects  to 


go  to  Henry  Ford  in  Detroit  in  Jan- 
uary. Janice  Nagel  (50  Glover  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.)  writes,  "A  pri- 
vate duty  nurse  in  S.F.  is  like  a 
traveling  salesman.  I've  been 
working  here  less  than  a month, 
but  have  had  cases  in  six  different 
hospitals,  plus  one  home  case! 
One  thing  is  certain,  I can  find  my 
way  to  almost  any  part  of  the  city 
from  where  I live  ...  I have  never 
received  my  QUARTERLY  since  I 
joined  the  Alumnae  last  summer 
...  I haven't  met  any  MGH  nurses 
here  yet.  Everyone  loves  our  cap 
and  uniform;  one  patient,  looking 
at  my  cap,  said,  'you  must  be  a 
modern  Nurse'." 

Dot  Milroy  is  taking  the  anes- 
thsia  course  at  MGH  and  doing 
very  well.  Also  at  MGH  is  Caro- 
ly  Nally  who  is  in  the  Medical  Art 
course. 

Engaged:  Phyllis  Rea  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Billings.  Best  wishes  and  let 
us  know  about  the  wedding  plans. 

Jeanne  Durell  is  still  at  Saranac 
and  appreciates  any  notes  sent 
her  way.  Why  not  do  it  now? 

S'all  for  now — hope  next  issue 
will  be  chock-a-block  full  of  news. 
The  deadline  is  April  20th  so  drop 
a postal  my  way.  Has  any  one 
heard  from  Connie  Kendall? 

1946 

Grace  L.  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Street 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

A wonderfully  long  letter  came 
from  Pauline  Colby  De  Gusto,  161 
Fuller  St.,  Dorchester.  Pauline 
says,  "I  was  married  in  August, 
1946.  My  husband  is  a gas  station 
attendant  here  in  Dorchester.  We 
have  a daughter  who  keeps  us 
on  the  go.  " Rita  Dougherty  Ray- 
burn is  assistant  to  Mrs.  Horner  is 
Staff  Clinic  in  O.P.D.  Rita  lives  at 
70  Phillips  Street,  Boston.  Elaine 
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Byrne  and  Marilyn  Munn  returned 
from  Kauai,  Hawaii  and  went  to 
work  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Their 
address  is  3333  W.  10th  Ave., 
Portland.  May  Dorothy  Brana- 
gan's  address  is  68  Phillips  Street, 
Boston  and  she  is  specialing  at 
the  Baker.  Peggy  Shippee  Tu- 
nacki  and  family  also  live  at  68 
Phillips  Street.  Helen  Fitzgerald  is 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  is  in 
Germany.  The  address  I have  for 
Helen  is  2nd  Lt.  ANC  N792063, 
97th  General  Hospital,  E.V.O.C.O. 
M.,  A.P.O.  757  c o Postmaster, 
New  York.  When  I last  heard  from 
Leona  Dzikiwicz  she  was  in  the 
Navy.  Address  mail  to  Ensign, 
Nurse  Corps,  U.S.N.,  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Virginia." 

Thanks,  Pauline,  for  your  gen- 
erous leter. 

Janet  French  Gilson  writes  from 
California,  "I  have  been  here  for 
a year  and  a half.  My  husband 
is  a radar  technician  for  the  Doug- 
las Aircraft  at  Long  Beach.  We 
have  a year  old  son,  Michael,  and 
a more  lively  guy  I never  saw. 
He  sure  keeps  us  hopping.  Did 
you  know  that  Grace  Kondrup 
Archinski  had  a son  on  Christmas 
Day  1947?  Her  address  is  2 Grove 
Street,  Framingham,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Claire  Godin  is  living  at 
home  and  working  at  the  Roger 
Williams  Hospital  in  Providence. 
Jinny  Raymond  Schwartz  had  a 
girl  early  in  the  summer  and  were 
planning  to  join  us  here  on  the 
west  coast.  I saw  Jean  Finlay 
Rogers  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
She  was  looking  very  happy  and 
is  head  nursing  at  Childrens  in 
C.S.R.  while  her  husband  is  in- 
terning in  medicine  at  Boston  City. 
Connie  Miller  is  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  a hospital  for  unwed 
mothers  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Her  ad- 
dress is  215  Foster  Hills  Street, 


Jamaica  Plain.  Dottie  Kimball 
Foster  was  expecting  a baby  in 
August.  I'd  like  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  has  time  to  write,  espe- 
cially Betty  Jone  Congdon  and 
Mary  Thurleau  Goodman.  Did 
you  know  that  Dr.  Richard  Y.T. 
Chen  is  a visiting  man  at  the 
Central  Hospital  in  Nanking, 
China  and  that  Dr.  C.  A.  Wong  is 
the  leading  urologist  in  Shanghai." 
Thanks  Janet  for  your  newsy  letter. 

Nancy  Foster  Latham  writes: 
"My  little  girl.  Sandy,  is  almost 
two  and  we  have  a little  boy,  too, 
Jeff — five  months.  We  have  been 
at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  past  2Vz  years  but  my  hus- 
band finishes  in  March  and  we 
are  hoping  to  be  nearer  Boston 
after  that.  Louise  Hey  is  now  Mrs. 
Douglas  Randall  of  189  Everett, 
Wollaston,  Mass,  and  she  has  a 
little  girl  Kristie,  who  is  about  lVz 
years  and  a little  boy  of  3V2 
months.  Her  husband  is  about  to 
finish  B.U.  Law  School.  Ann  Cou- 
sins, Gertrude  Hinchey,  Loretta 
Krol,  Joyce  McDonald  and  Evelyn 
Willard  are  married  but  I have  no 
details."  Thanks  for  your  letter, 
Nancy. 

The  other  day,  I met  Elsie  Salmi 
who  told  me  that  Kay  Meisner  had 
a new  baby  in  November.  I don't 
know  her  married  name.  A Round 
Robin  from  Betty  Shepherd  An- 
drews, Long  Hill  Road,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  Barbara  Chapman  Roth- 
well,  Geisinger  Memorial  Hospital, 
Danville,  Penn.,  and  Ollie  Hey- 
man  McLaughlin,  1914  East  101st 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  revealed 
them  all  to  be  very  active  and 
happy  housewives.  Betty  is  lead- 
ing 4H  Clubs  as  you  might  expect; 
Barb  is  being  introduced  to  ward 
administration  at  Geisinger  and 
Ollie  is  leading  a busy  social  life 
in  Cleveland.  Let's  have  some 
news  from  more  members  of  1946. 
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Patricia  Holden  Paltz  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Locust  St.,  Falmouth,  Mass., 
has  a baby  boy,  Stephen  Jeffrey, 
born  October  25,  1948. 

Barbara  Everberg  was  married 
to  Russell  James  Whitehead  on 
October  12,  1948  in  Woburn,  Mass. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall,  Secre- 
tary 

Box  85,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Happy  New  Year,  everyone! 
Your  secretary  has  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  and  has  rounded  up  some 
news  for  this  issue.  The  biggest 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  I do  not 
have  up-to-date  addresses.  How 
about  some  help  on  that  score? 
When  I do  receive  same,  I keep  it 
on  file,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
it  to  any  of  our  classmates  who 
may  be  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
you.  But  now  to  get  on  with  the 
news. 

A very  interesting  letter  arrived 
from  Barbara  Davis  Brodie  (Mrs. 
Geo.  E.  Jr.,  Box  33,  North  Easton). 
"Steve  (George's  nickname)  and  I 
left  South  Dakota  after  a year  and 
a half  out  there.  I worked  staff 
duty  and  switched  to  private  when 
the  cases  came  in.  Not  too  many 
of  them — the  farmers  out  there  are 
a hardy  lot.  I was  on  one  case 
fourteen  hours  a day  from  Sep- 
tember to  Christmas  in  '47.  Later 
I worked  in  a 16  bed  hospital — 
only  one  other  graduate  nurse  in 
the  place.  Sometimes  we  had  one 
patient,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  twelve!  I did  everything  from 
painting  furniture,  scrubbing  the 
halls  to  anesthetising  patients  . . . 
Since  our  return  Steve  has  been 
studying  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Rhode  Island  State  College  ...  he 
graduates  soon.  We  do  not  know 
where  we  will  settle  then.  We 
have,  all  told,  six  dogs,  and  love 
every  minute  with  them  . ..  Let 


me  know  the  particulars  about 
joining  the  Alumnae." 

Barbara  Fisher  Mayshark  (Mrs. 
Cyrus)  became  the  mother  of  a 
girl,  Gail,  on  August  5,  '48.  She 
and  Cy  will  be  at  Williamstown 
until  he  graduates  in  June. 

Also  anouncing  visits  from  the 
Stork  are: 

Mary  Anderson  Williams  (Mr;  . 
Thomas,  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine)  ha  * 
a baby  girl,  Alexa  Katrina. 

Helen  Scott  Gottschalk  (Mrs. 
Malcolm  C.),  a boy,  Howard  Mar- 
tin, on  December  4,  '48. 

Rina  Battistone  Fisher  (Mrs. 
Bruce)  writes  that  they  have  a fine 
four  months  old  son,  William  Fred- 
erick. "He  rather  favors  the  Bat- 
tistone, but  has  his  father's  ears. 
We  have  a three  room  apartment 
now,  and  expect  to  move  to  a four 
room  one  soon.  Bruce  will  be  Res- 
ident in  medicine  in  July."  Rina 
went  on  to  describe  the  lovely 
weather  they  were  having  at  that 
time  in  California,  but  it  hardly  fits 
the  more  recent  reports! 

Natalie  L.  Taylor  (Apt.  4,  39 
Somerset  St.,  Boston  8)  writes  that 
she  is  at  home  at  present  after 
having  some  surgery  done  on  her 
neck.  She  keeps  so  busy  with 
that  Thomas  Collar  and  various 
exercises  that  she  doesn't  get  to 
see  much  of  her  friends.  Nat  tells 
me  that  Sally  Thorndike  has  been 
a patient  on  White  12  for  some 
time. 

Betty  Anderson  has  left  her  head 
nurse  position  at  MGH  to  seek 
work  a little  nearer  home,  but  the 
last  time  I went  to  Boston,  Bet  had 
returned  to  special  Grace  Nangle's 
father  in  P.H. 

Jean  Barker  (2921  Van  Buren 
Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah),  who  left  the 
MGH  Nursing  Arts  Dept,  last  sum- 
mer, writes  that  she  is  enjoying 
her  new  teaching  position  very 
much. 
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Ruth  Woodman  became  Mrs. 
Howard  Elliot  Paton,  Jr.  on  August 
22,  1948. 

Ann  B.  Walsh  was  married  to 
Clarence  A.  Haskell  on  November 
27,  1948.  Her  address  is  now  26 
Thornton  Road,  Hancock  Village, 
Brookline,  Mass. 


1948 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry  Gainey 
announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  Gainey, 
to  Dr.  Luke  Gillespie  on  August  30, 
1948  in  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $1.75  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  from  the  following : 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  DIME  A YEAR  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $699.00 

Nina  C.  Garland  (1918)  3.00 

Frances  L.  Wales  (1914  2.00 

Harriet  Silsbv  Askew  (1916)  3.20 

Agnes  Murphy  (1918)  3.00 

Mary  C.  Canning  (1923)  2.50 

Olive  Scudder  Hawkins  (1923)  2.50 

Frances  C.  Whittaker  (1923)  2.50 

Edna  Lepper  (1925)  3.00 

Mary  Hemenway  Field  (1927)  25.00 

Helen  Lampinen  Howe  (1938)  1.00 

Ruth  Whittier  (1934)  3.00 

Mabel  Brackett  (1940)  1.00 

Mary  Maloney  (1942)  6.00 

RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  25,  1949— TOTAL  $756.70 


Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 
FEBRUARY  ISSUE  OF  THE  AJN? 


On  page  73  there  is  an  excellent 
article  by  Stephanie  B.  Convelski 
(MGH  1933).  "Can  Counseling 
Help?"  tells  us  how  employers 
and  employees  both  can  benefit 
from  the  expanded  services  now 
offered  by  the  ANA  Professional 
Counseling  and  Placement  Serv- 
ice. The  author  of  this  article  is 
personnel  consultant  on  the  staff 
of  the  ANA  Professional  and  Coun- 
seling & Placement  Service,  Inc. 

Incidentally,  if  you  really  want 
to  keep  up  with  what  is  going  on 
in  nursing,  why  don't  you  renew 
the  habit  of  keeping  posted 
through  the  pages  of  the  AJN. 
There's  so  much  going  on  that 
you  can  be  a part  of  it  only  if  you 


keep  posted.  The  AJN  is  YOUR 
journal  and  it  reflects  what  you  as 
a nurse  are  thinking.  But,  first  you 
wil  have  to  know  what  is  going  on 
and  then  you  can  think  your 
thoughts  and,  better  still,  let  your 
leaders  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing. A few  years  ago,  the  AJN 
changed  its  format  and  made  a 
lot  of  improvements.  It  gives  the 
newest  techniques  and  a lot  more. 
Why  don't  you  see  for  yourself!!! 
Subscription  rates  are:  One  year, 
$4.00;  two  years,  $6.50.  And,  if 
three  or  more  of  you  subscribe  at 
one  time,  $3.00  each.  Send  your 
subscription  today  to  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


©bituamjs 


1894 

Elizabeth  Conroy  on  December 
21,  1948. 

1906 

Mary  Knapo  Churchill  (Mrs. 
Lucius  F.)  on  December  19,  1948 
in  Redlands,  California. 


1915 

Mildred  Hubbard  Snow  (Mrs. 
Don)  of  Pine  Point,  Maine,  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1949.  Mrs.  Snow  had  been 
ill  for  several  years  and  had  spent 
the  winters  in  Florida. 
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WANTED:  AN  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 

The  Editors  of  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD  have  received  many, 
many  letters  from  Alumnae  mem- 
bers asking  help  in  numerous  and 
sundry  matters.  We  wish  we  had 
the  time  to  oblige  but  haven't. 
However,  we  have  been  distressed 
about  this  matter  and  have  en- 
deavored to  inform  the  Officers 
of  the  Association  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  is  at  present  comparable 
in  size  and  on  a par  with  many 
private  institutions  of  college  level, 
all  of  which  have  a paid  Executive 
Secretary. 

Finally  we  decided  that  many 
voices  and  opinions  are  better 
than  a few  and  a meeting  of  Class 
Secretaries  was  held  on  January 
19th  to  discuss  the  need  of  an 
Executive  Secretarv  for  the  Alum- 
nae Association.  (The  resignation 
of  Vieno  Tohnson  as  Editor  of  the 
QUARTERLY  as  of  the  March  is- 
sue more  or  less  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  a head,  shall  we  sav.)  Ten 
Class  Secretaries,  the  Editors  of 
the  QUARTERLY,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  QUARTERLY  Commit- 
tee attended. 

After  an  hour  and  a half  of  dis- 
cussion the  above  reaues+ed  the 
Chairman  of  the  QUARTERLY 
Committee  to  present  the  folio wina 
nlea  to  the  Board:  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a person  to  be  Executive 
Secretarv  and  Editor  of  the  QUAR- 
TERL  YRECORD;  that  she  work 
at  least  two  days  a week  in  the 
Alumnae  Office  compiling  a file 
of  graduates  of  the  School  with 
addresses;  answer  correspond- 
ence about  Alumnae  member- 
ship and  dues;  find  out  why 


so  many  members  do  not  receive 
the  QUARTERLY;  recruit  members 
for  the  Alumnae  Association;  in- 
form all  members  about  activities 
of  the  Association  and  the  School; 
in  order  to  foster  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Thus  we  hope  that  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  we  can 
inform  you  that  an  Executive  Sec- 
retary has  been  appointed  and 
elected. 

— Harriet  Spaulding  Harrington  '39 


REPORT  on  the 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Helen  Shaw,  your  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  wants  to  thank  all 
the  alumnae  for  returning  the  bal- 
lots and  questionnaires  so  prompt- 
ly, and  for  the  suggestions,  also. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  majority  voted  for  a re- 
union every  five  years  and  smaller 
reunions  of  the  individual  classes 
in  between.  Class  secretaries  take 
note. 

Most  of  the  alumnae  at  a dis- 
tance did  not  wish  to  receive  no- 
tices of  meetmgs.  However,  many 
who  did  wish  to  receive  all  notices 
failed  to  include  their  name  and 
address  on  the  letter.  If  you  do 
not  receive  the  notices  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  fact.  Write  to  your 
Correspond’ ng  Secretary  again 
but  be  sure  to  include  your  name 
— both  maiden  name  and  married 
name — and  your  address.  If  you 
add  your  class  to  all  your  com- 
munication it  will  be  helpful,  too. 
We  are  getting  more  and  more 
duplicates  as  our  alumnae  mem- 
bership grows  and  we  MUST  have 
both  names  and  class  in  order  to 
keep  you  in  your  right  class  and 
to  keep  our  records  straight. 
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WALLY'S  WAGON 


I Need  Archie 

"My  FRIEND,"  a stranger  says 
to  me  this  mornin',  "would  you 
like  to  cook  me  a hamburger?" 

Something  made  me  stop  an' 
think. 

"Sure,"  I answered  him.  "Yes- 
sir,  I would  like  to  cook  you  a 
hamburger  — just  the  way  you 
want  it!" 

"Well,"  he  says,  "suppose  you 
cook  it  the  way  you  like  it  best." 

So  I outdid  myself  an'  made 
him  the  best  hamburger  he  ever 
ate. 

"Wonderful,"  h e comments. 
"You  should  never  lose  a patron 
that  way!" 

I found  myself  thinkin'  that  one 
over,  too. 

"Say,"  I blurt  out,  "what  brand 
of  'come-hither'  have  you  got?" 

"I  sure  don't  know,"  he  laughs 
at  me.  "Practically  everybody  is 
nice  to  me." 

I put  down  my  bowl  I am  wip- 
in' an'  pour  two  cups  of  coffee  I 
just  brewed. 

"Have  one  on  the  house,"  I say, 
passin'  him  the  cup. 

"Now  that  you  brought  it  up,'' 
he  says,  "I  guess  I do  let  folks 
treat  me  pretty  good." 

Then  he  told  me  kind  of  an  odd 
story.  When  he  was  20  he  had 
arthritis,  and  doctors  thought  he 
would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a wheel  chair. 

"I  was  a cocky  kid,"  he  says. 
"Up  to  then  I didn't  care  who 
liked  me  or  who  didn't.  The  idea 
of  bein'  crippled  made  me  realize 
just  how  dependent  I was  on  the 
other  fellow.  I got  well,  but  I 
never  did  recover  from  needin' 
help  and  lettin'  the  other  guy 
know  it." 

"When  this  stranger  goes  his 


way  I wander  back  to  Archibald, 
our  dishwasher.  Now  Archie  is 
a gentlman  an'  a bum  only  mildly 
reconciled  to  workin.' 

"Archie,"  I say,  "how  would 
you  like  a raise?" 

Archie  drops  a tray  of  silver- 
ware. 

"How  much  would  you  like?" 
I say. 

"Why,  er,  would  two  dollars 
per  week  be  taking  advantage?" 
Archie  comes  back. 

"We'll  make  it  three  dollars."  I 
tell  him.  "You  are  too  modest.  We 
really  need  you  around  here!" 

A puzzled  wrinkle  pulls  ol' 
Archies's  eyes  together  an'  he  puts 
a hand  on  my  arm.  "Sir,"  he  says 
"may  I inguire  if  perchance  you 
have  had  bad  news  from  your 
physician — and — er — are  prepar- 
ing yourself  for — the  inevitable? 

—WALLY  BOREN 

Reprinted  bv  permission  from  THIS  WEEK 
magazine.  Copvright  1948-49  by  the  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corporation. 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
O mv  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  oast! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than 
the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a 
dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  art  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by 
life's  unresting  sea. 

O.  W.  Holmes 


First  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup, 
so  that  the  outside  may  be  clean 
as  v/ell. — Mathew  23:26  (Moffatt) 
Opportunity  is  often  lost 
through  delay. 

— Publius  Syrus  (B.C.  42) 
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ALUMNAE  FUND  NEEDED 

There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion, recently,  of  the  need  for  an 
Alumnae  Fund.  Those  of  you  who 
have  not  been  around  to  take  part 
in  these  discussions  will  ask  why. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  you  will  say, 
"that  dues  of  $3.00  per  annum 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  running  an  organization  such 
as  ours.  Most  years  it  would  be 
hard  to  pay  more." 

One  of  the  things  that  no  one 
wants  to  do  is  to  raise  alumnae 
dues.  But,  while  we  have  not  rais- 
ed our  dues,  we  have  been  paying 
current  increased  prices  for  every- 
thing. Our  QUARTERLY  costs  us 
about  twice  as  much  as  it  used  to 
cost.  This  is  partly  on  account 
of  increased  costs,  but  it  is  also 
largely  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  giving  you  the  kind  of  a 
publication  that  you  want.  And, 
you  know  the  old  bromide, 
"There's  a price  on  everything." 

In  conjunction  with  the  discus- 
sion of  this  need  for  an  Alumnae 
Fund  there  is  an  equally,  if  not 
more,  important  matter  that  is  hav- 
ing considerable  voice.  One  of 
our  alumnae  asked  a few  years 
ago,  "Why  not  make  every  gradu- 
ate of  our  School  of  Nursing  auto- 
matically a member  of  our  alum- 
nae association,  now  that  alum- 
nae associations  no  longer  recruit 
members  for  the  A.N.A.  That's 
the  way  colleges  do.  We  know 
that  a full  membership  of  our 
graduates  would  make  for  added 
expenses  but  we  will  contribute 
to  these  expenses.  We  don't  ex- 
pect anything  for  nothing.  We'll 
help  pay  the  freight  if  you  will 
tell  us  about  it.  You  may  even 
have  to  keep  reminding  us,  too." 
And,  some  of  our  alumnae  have 
already  started  the  funds  rolling 


in  the  direction  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund. 

Some  of  the  alumnae  will  won- 
der what  the  funds  will  be  used 
for.  We  certainly  are  not  for  a 
fund  that  will  sit  around  doing 
no  one  any  good.  One  of  the  most 
crying  needs  among  our  alumnae 
is  for  a means  for  keeping  on  our 
mailing  lists,  and  this  especially 
means  receiving  the  QUARTER- 
LY, those  alumnae  members  who 
are  ill,  retired,  or  temporarily  un- 
able to  pay  alumnae  dues.  The 
way  we  are  now  set  up,  anyone 
of  us  can  be  devoted,  hard-work- 
ing, active  alumnae  for  forty  years 
but,  as  soon  as  we  cannot  pay 
our  dues,  we  are  dropped  from 
the  membership  and  from  the 
mailing  list.  An  Alumnae  Fund 
would  be  one  way  of  preventing 
this  kind  of  thing  from  happening. 
One  of  our  members  told  me, 
"There  are  times  when  the  $3.00 
is  hard  to  scrape  together  in  the 
fall  when  there  are  fuel  bills  to 
pay.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer 
it  would  be  easier  to  contribute 
$10.00.  I would  be  happy  to  do 
this,  too,  for  I know  of  one  of  our 
older  alumnao  — someone  who 
was  very  active  until  she  retired — 
who  gets  the  QUARTERLY  only 
because  a younger  nurse,  one  of 
her  former  students  and  a gradu- 
ate from  another  school,  pays  her 
alumnae  dues.  I think  this  is  a 
blot  to  an  organization  like  ours. 
I'm  certainly  for  an  Alumnae  Fund 
if  we  can  prevent  this  kind  of 
thing  from  happening." 

From  the  way  things  look  now, 
an  Alumnae  Fund  will  be  an  actu- 
ality at  some  time.  Some  members 
have  already  made  contributions. 
If  you  believe  in  the  idea  you  may 
make  a contribution,  too.  If  you 
have  any  ideas  on  the  subject  we 
would  like  to  hear  about  them, 
too. 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

OFFICERS 

President,  S.  Dahpne  Corbett  (1925) 

First  Vice  President,  Mary  Gilmore 
(1940) 

Second  Vice  President,  Marjorie 
Johnson  Richardson  (1929) 

Recording  Secretary.  Alice  Howell 
(1944) 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen 
Shaw  (1929) 

Treasurer,  Charlotte  O'Neil  (1942) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  and 
Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews  (1936),  Helen  Forrant 
(1930). 


CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Social  Service 
Program 

Quarterly  Record 
Catherine  Leonard  Crotty,  (1937) 
Nominating 
Hospitality 

Mary  Fitzgerald  (1945) 

Private  Duty 

Finance 

Enes  Zambon  (1929) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 

Sally  M.  Johnson  (1910) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Endowment  Fund 
Membership 
Adele  Corkum  (1934) 

Revision 

Abigail  Norris  (1934) 
Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 

Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  say- 
ing that  opportunity  knocks  but 
once  on  anyone's  door.  Are  you 
sitting  at  home  waiting  for  oppor- 
tunity to  come  around  to  you? 
Women  with  vision,  women  who 
are  leaders  do  not  sit  at  home 
waiting  for  this  occurrance.  They 
are  going  out  and  finding  the  door 
labelled  OPPORTUNITY;  they  are 
knocking  at  this  door. 

Today,  our  alumnae  association 
has  arrived  at  the  doorstep  of  an 
era  of  unparalleled  opportunity. 
Our  School  of  Nursing  has  gradu- 
ated as  many,  if  not  more,  mem- 
bers for  its  alumnae  association 
than  any  other  school  in  this 
country.  We  have  an  alumnae 
force  of  sufficient  size  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  active  in  this 
country.  We  have  in  our  alumnae 
nursing  and  leadership  skill  suffi- 
cient to  serve  well  our  association 
and  our  individual  members,  our 
School  of  Nursing  and  the  whole 
realm  of  modern  nursing. 

Our  foot  is  on  the  threshold. 
If  we  fail  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
this  opportunity,  it  will  be  because 
we  have  refused  to  pay  the  price 
of  admission. 

That  price  is  the  endorsement  of 
a plan  of  constructive  action,  of  a 
streamlining  in  our  basic  organi- 
zation in  order  to  serve  an  organi- 
zation of  ever  increasing  member- 
ship and  to  carry  on  present  and 
potentially  more  numerous  activi- 
ties. 

It  is  only  by  modernizing  the 
basic  equipment  and  functioning 
of  our  organization  that  we  can 
solve  the  problems  of  the  individ- 
ual alumna  member  and  make 
the  contribution  of  each  member 
significant  in  this  most  dynamic 
era  for  nursing  and  nursing  or- 
ganizations. 
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ifletnlter . . . 


G E T A 

. . . tftetn/ter 

Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  " meant 
to"  join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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ALUMNAE  FUND 


“We  believe  in  it.  Here  is  our  contribution.  Wish  it  were 
many  times  more.” 

Thus  wrote  two  of  our  alumnae  who  contributed  $10.00 
each  as  a “nucleus  for  this  fund.” 

Won’t  you  read  this  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  carefully 
and  I am  sure  you  will  join  in  sending  your  contribution  to  fur- 
ther the  activity  of  our  Association. 

Make  your  checks  payable  to  Charlotte  O’Neil,  Treas.  Mail 
to  Alumnae  Fund , Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  P.O.  Box  156, 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  are  deductible  from  your  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Here  is  my  contribution  of  $ to  the  ALUMNAE 

FUND. 

Name  Class  

Address  

City Zone State 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  TO  HELP  FURTHER 
THE  ACTIVITY  OF  YOUR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


WHERE  TO  WRITE 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Miss  Helen  D.  Shaw,  Corresponding  Secre- 
retary,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  YOUR  QUARTERLY— To  your  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Address  above. 

WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  ILL — Mrs.  Frances  Batchelder  Baker,  82  Cross 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass.  Telephone:  BElmont  5-4215. 

NEWS  OF  THE  CLASSES  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY— Mrs.  Harriet  Spauld- 
ing Harrington,  Associate  Editor,  18  Willow  Road,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS — Miss  Vieno  T.  Johnson,  Editor,  17  Brown  St., 
Cambridge. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND  — Endowment  Fund 
Committee,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston  14. 

REQUESTS  FOR  APPLICATION  BLANK  AND  ANNUAL  DUES— Anne 
Lyons  Twomey,  Treas.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston 
14. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LOAN  FUND  AND  REQUESTS  FOR  LOANS 
— Make  checks  payable  to  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund. 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston. 


Every  duty  we  omit  obscures 
some  truth  we  should  have  known. 

John  Ruskin 

He  often  acts  unjustly  who  does 
not  do  a certain  thing;  not  only  he 
who  does  a certain  thing. 

— Marcus  Antonius 
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ANOTHER  FORWARD  STEP 

I frequently  get  discouraged. 
The  future  looks  grim.  Something 
might  be  done  about  it  if  more 
people  were  encouraged  to  make 
some  contribution,  if  more  people 
were  allowed  to  make  suggestions 
without  fear  of  reprisal  from  those 
in  power. 

Sometimes  when  the  future 
looks  blackest  and  the  horizon  is 
dark,  I look  up  and  see  a new 
star — or  a rainbow  in  the  sky. 
And,  the  implications  of  the  things 
that  I observe  make  me  exceed- 
ingly glad.  On  these  occasions  I 
wish  that  I might  turn  back  the 
clock  and  start  all  over  again  as 
a student. 

Recently  the  cause  of  my  ex- 
ceeding gladness  has  been  the 
organization  in  Massachusetts  of 
the  Council  of  Student  Nurses. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
March  29th  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  League  of 
Nursing  Education.  A student 
nurse  and  a faculty  member  from 
every  school  in  Massachusetts 
having  a student-faculty  organiza- 
tion were  invited  to  attend  a din- 
ner meeting  at  the  Hotel  Vendome 
in  Boston.  At  this  meeting  the  for- 
mal organization  was  set  up, 
questions  were  asked  and  free 
discussion  was  evident.  My  in- 
formant tells  me  that  the  "young- 
sters were  poised,  reasoning  and 
articulate."  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  a date  for  the  next 
meeting  was  set.  Professor  Du- 
gald  Arbuckle  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity spoke  to  the  group  on  the 
"Values  and  Responsibilities  of 
Organization."  Doesn't  this  kind 
of  news  make  you,  too,  wish  that 
you  might  start  all  over  again? 

★ * * 

Another  thing  that,  I am  sure 
will  make  our  alumnae  rejoice  is 


something  that  I saw  going  on  the 
MGH.  At  lunch  time  recently,  go- 
ing through  the  Brick  Corridor,  I 
saw  much  activity  and  exchang- 
ing of  cash.  On  closer  observation 
I saw  that  what  was  going  on  was 
a food  sale.  Purpose : The  faculty 
was  raising  money  in  order  to  con- 
tribute $75.00  to  the  expenses  of 
two  students  who  will  attend  the 
NLNE  Convention  in  Cleveland, 
May  2-6.  These  students,  Mary 
Ann  Gregory , Class  of  1950,  and 
Irene  Weisslinger,  Class  of  1949, 
were  elected  by  the  student  gov- 
ernment, now  called  Student 
Nurses  Co-operative  Association. 
The  student  association  provided 
most  of  the  funds  for  expenses; 
the  faculty  helped. 


DR.  FAXON  IS  RETIRING 

After  20  years  as  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Faxon  will  retire 
in  late  Summer  or  Fall. 

The  trustees  announced  in  April 
that  Dr.  Faxon  will  be  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Dean  A Clark  of  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Clark  has  been  the  medi- 
cal director,  since  it  got  under 
way  in  1947,  of  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
which  is  known  in  New  York  as 
"H.I.P."  Dr.  Clark  has  been  on 
loan  from  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  this  volun- 
tary, nonprofit,  prepayment  plan 
for  doctors'  services. 


"The  world  is  divided  into  peo- 
ple who  do  things  and  people  who 
get  the  credit.  Try,  if  you  can," 
said  Dwight  Morrow  to  his  son, 
"to  belong  to  the  first  class  — 
there's  far  less  competition." 
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COCOANUT  GROVE  GREATEST  TEST  IN 
DR  FAXON  S YEARS  AT  MGH 

Retiring  Director  Has  Seen  Hospital  Grow  in 
Care,  Research,  Teaching 

By  WILLIAM  F.  HOMER,  JR. 


TRIAL  by  fire  was  the  least  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Faxon's 
thoughts  as  director  of  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  when 
he  set  up  its  "defense  organiza- 
tion" in  the  fall  of  1942.  He  had 
rather  expected  bombs. 

But  on  Nov.  28  seven  years  ago, 
flaming  Cocoanut  Grove  brought 
the  disaster  unit  into  play  after 
only  one  or  two  "practice  meet- 
ings." The  test  won  the  nation's 
praise  for  handling  one  of  its  worst 
disasters  and  for  revolutionizing 
the  treatment  of  burns. 

The  trial  by  fire  was  foremost 
in  Dr.  Faxons  thought's  last  week, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  personal 
satisfaction,  as  he  mused  with  al- 
most apologetic  pride  on  his  14 
years  of  direction  of  the  hospital. 
He  will  retire  next  fall,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark,  pub- 
lic health  expert. 

Going  Fishing 

And  what  will  Dr.  Faxon  do? 
The  answer  is  quick: 

"Go  fishing." 

What  he  has  done  since  he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1905  is  more  than  fish- 
ing, or  sailing  his  18-foot  catboat 
out  of  West  Falmouth  in  Buzzards 
Bay. 

He  interned  at  MGH  where  he 
is  director  now.  Next,  he  shared 
the  Stoughton  practice  of  his  in- 
defatigable father.  Dr.  William  O. 
Faxon;  then  found  refuge  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  I "to  get  a 
rest"  from  trying  to  match  his 
father's  pace. 


Back  to  MGH  he  went  after  the 
war,  to  serve  until  1922  as  assis- 
tant director  under  Dr.  Frederic 
A.  Washburn,  who  encouraged 
him  to  leave  for  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"I  suppose  you  could  say  I 
planned  and  built  it,"  is  the  mod- 
est Faxon  summary. 

He  returned  to  head  MGH  July 
1,  1935,  as  the  successor  to  the 
late  Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow. 

For  his  latest  MGH  span  of  14 
years.  Dr.  Faxon  lists  four  deep 
satsfactions.  He  has  seen  the  hos- 
pital grow  in  better  care  of  the  pa- 
tient, better  research,  better  teach- 
ing and  an  improved  standing  as 
an  example  for  the  community. 

Spirit  "Admirable" 

"The  whole  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  admirable.  The 
staff  has  been  cooperative  and 
forward  looking.  The  trustees 
have  been  able,  hard  working  and 
wise.  I must  say  I am  proud  of 
MGH  and  what  it  has  done." 

He  thought  perhaps  the  con- 
struction of  the  central  White 
Building  was  the  most  satisfying 
part  of  plant  expansion,  broadly 
comparable  to  that  of  Harvard 
under  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 

"That  is  a most  important  unit," 
he  explained.  "It  fits  in  here  as 
though  it  had  always  been  here. 
It  is  well  built,  well  planned — and 
that  reminds  me  of  what  we're 
up  against  in  building  today.  The 
Strong  Memorial  in  Rochester  in 
the  1920's  cost  60  cents  a cubic 
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foot.  The  White  Building  (1938- 
1939)  cost  65  cents.  When  we 
built  Vincent  Memorial  in  1947, 
it  was  $1.60.” 

For  the  1154-bed  MGH  (includ- 
ing Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary)  he 
cited  a virtual  doubling  of  operat- 
ing costs  from  1938  to  1947.  A 
decade  ago,  MGH  cost  $2,500,000 
a year  to  run.  In  1947,  it  was  $4,- 
890,000. 

Bringing  of  the  outlying  Vincent 
and  Huntington  Memorial  units 
into  the  general  hospital  associa- 
tion is  one  of  his  satisfactions,  a 
move  that  "benefited  bof,h 
groups.”  So,  too,  is  the  associa- 
tion of  North  End  Diet  Kitchen  and 
the  Hall-Mercer  unit  for  study  of 
psychiatrics  and  neuroses,  achiev- 
ed in  his  regime. 

Wanfs  New  Laundry 

The  hospital  chapel  of  1941,  the 
gift  of  friends  of  Bishop  William 
Lawrence  to  whom  the  aging 
cleric,  approaching  90,  wrote  300 
personal  letters  in  longhand  as 
"my  postscript,"  still  warms  the 
Faxon  heart. 

What  about  regrets,  things  left 
undone? 

"I  wish  I'd  obtained  a new  laun- 
dry,” he  said.  "This  one'  (built  in 
1847)  is  a disgrace,  but  a new 
one  would  cost  half  a million." 

There  was  nothing  of  regret  in 
the  three-day  observance  of  the 
Ether  Centenary  in  1946,  of  the 
series  of  Lowell  Lectures  in  1948 
and  the  Volunteers  Days  and  Vet- 
erans Reception  days  of  1944, 
1945  and  1946. 

Then  the  68-year-old  head  of 
the  institution  that  had  treated 
608,780  patients  from  1821  to  Jan  1, 
1948  compared  today  and  yester- 
day. 

"Since  I was  a student,  brain 
surgery,  heart  surgery  and  lung 
surgery  have  all  developed,"  he 


said.  "When  I was  here  in  1905, 
ether  was  the  only  anesthetic. 
Today  we  have  the  biotics  like 
penicillin,  streptomycin  and  the 
sulfanilimides.  Typhoid  is  rare 
today,  we  seldom  see  diphtheria 
(despite  a few  cases  lately)  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  bone  is  prac- 
tically gone." 

From  today  and  yesterday,  to 
tomorrow,  he  congratulated  MGH 
on  his  successor. 

"I  think  Dr.  Clark's  background 
and  training  is  wonderful  for  the 
future  development  of  the  hospi- 
tal because  of  his  experience  in 
public  health  and  medical  pro- 
grams." 

Then  he  spoke  for  himself. 

"Somebody  has  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal treatment.  That  somebody  is 
the  public.  They  get  more  for 
their  money  when  people  spend  it 
themselves.  I think  voluntary 
medicine  is  better  than  compul- 
sory. I think  the  AMA  publicity 
was  right  in  opposing  compulsory 
medicine.  I think  it  was  wrong  in 
its  approach." 

— Printed  by  permission  from  the 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  HERALD 
issue  of  May  1 , 1 949 


THE  PINK  SUPS 

While  the  returns  have  been 
very  revealing  about  how  you 
feel  and  what  you  would  like  to 
have  done  about  some  of  the 
problems,  your  editor  does  not 
think  that  the  returns  justify  a de- 
tailed compilation.  Thanks  all  you 
who  wrote  the  long  detailed  let- 
ters. Wont  those  of  you  who  did 
not  send  in  the  questionnaire  do 
so  TODAY.  There  were  only  about 
a hundred  replies  and  it  would 
be  to  your  interest  to  have  at  least 
twice  that  number. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
RETIREMENT  PLAN  FOR  GRADUATE  NURSES 


EGINNING  May  1.  1949,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital offers  to  all  eligible 
nurses  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
a contributory  retirement  plan  of- 
fered by  the  Harmon  Association. 
The  plan  is  voluntary;  no  nurse  is 
obliged  to  join  unless  she  chooses 
to  do  so. 

Who  is  eligible? 

All  nurses  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  full  time  by  the  Hos- 
pital for  three  years  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  join.  Transfers  from  one 
unit  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  to  another  without 
resignation  shall  not  affect  a 
nurse's  eligibility. 

What  payments  are  required? 

The  Hospital  shall  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule: 

For  salaries  up  to  $2999  contri- 
bution of  Hospital  $7.00  per  month. 

For  salaries  from  $3000-$3499 
contribution  of  Hospital  $10.00  per 
month. 

The  nurse  shall  pay  on  the  same 
schedule. 

In  addition,  each  nurse  shall 
pay  $2.00  annually  as  a member- 
ship fee  to  the  Harmon  Association 
and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  shall  pay  $1.00  annually 
for  each  nurse. 

Are  there  any  options? 

A nurse  with  the  permission  of 
the  Nursing  Administrative  Com- 
mittee if  she  chooses  may  pay 
$5.00  only  each  month  in  which 
case  the  Hospital  will  also  pay 
$5.00  monthly. 

A nurse  may  increase  her  pay- 
ments beyond  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Hospital.  Additional  payments 
by  the  nurse  must  be  made  in 


units  of  $5.00,  e.g.  $5.00  or  $10.00 
or  $15.00  additional  monthly. 

A nurse  may  increase  or  de- 
crease her  payments  as  her  finan- 
cial ability  allows,  provided  the 
change  is  $5.00  or  a multiple  of 
$5.00  and  provided  the  change 
has  been  made  after  one  rate  has 
been  maintained  for  twelve 
months. 

How  are  payments  made? 

All  payments  to  be  made  by 
nurses  shall  be  deducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
from  the  nurse's  pay  check  and 
sent  with  the  Hospital  payment  to 
the  Harmon  Association. 

What  is  the  retirement  age? 

( 1 ) 65  is  the  retirement  age  at 
which  Hospital  contributions  will 
cease. 

(2)  On  joining  the  plan,  how- 
ever, any  nurse  may  have  her 
policy  written  on  the  basis  of  re- 
tirement at  age  60.  In  addition  the 
nurse  will  always  have  the  option 
of  deciding  to  retire  at  age  50,  or 
at  any  later  age  up  to  70.  The 
longer  the  monthly  payments  are 
made  up  to  age  65,  and  the  later 
the  annuity  income  payments  are 
taken  up  to  age  70  the  greater  the 
income. 

Does  the  annuity  have  a cash  sur- 
render value? 

The  nurse  may  at  any  time  be- 
fore her  annuity  begins  ask  that 
all  payments  made  by  her  be  re- 
turned. In  such  case  the  nurse  will 
receive  in  cash  all  payments 
made  by  her.  All  payments  made 
by  the  Hospital  will  be  returned 
to  the  Hospital. 

What  happens  il  a nurse  wishes 
to  stop  monthly  payments? 
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If  a nurse  wishes  to  stop  her 
monthly  payments  two  choices 
are  open  to  her:  (1)  she  may 
elect  to  take  the  cash  surrender 
value  described  above,  (2)  she 
may  elect  to  leave  the  payments 
with  the  Harmon  Association  and 
secure  thereby  a paid-up  deferred 
annuity  income  in  the  total 
amount  purchased  by  her  own 
payments  and  those  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

What  happens  if  a nurse  resigns 
from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital? 

If  a nurse  resigns  from  the  Hos- 
pital but  wishes  to  continue  her 
monthly  payments,  she  may  do 
so  as  a member  of  the  Harmon 
Association.  In  such  case,  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Hospital  to- 
ward the  annuity  are  retained 
and  the  annuity  income  at  retire- 
ment will  include  the  amount  pur- 
chased by  the  Hospital  while  she 
was  in  its  employ. 

If  a nurse  on  resignation  wishes 
to  discontinue  payments,  she  may 
take  the  cash  surrender  value  or 
the  paid-up  deferred  annuity  de- 
scribed above. 

What  happens  if  a nurse  dies? 

If  a nurse  dies  before  she  begins 
to  receive  her  annuity  income,  the 
total  amount  of  her  payments  plus 
the  amount  of  the  payments  made 


by  the  Hospital  for  her  will  be 
paid  immediately  to  the  individual 
named  as  beneficiary.  If  she  dies 
after  annuity  payments  have  be- 
gun, but  before  she  has  received 
a total  amount  as  great  as  the 
total  combined  payments  made 
by  the  nurse  and  the  Hospital  for 
her,  the  difference  will  be  paid  to 
her  beneficiary. 

Who  pays  the  annuity  income? 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  pays  the  annuity  in- 
come direct  to  the  nurse  under  its 
Group  Annuity  Contract  issued  to 
the  Harmon  Association. 
Reservation  of  right  to  change  the 
plan : 

The  foregoing  may  not  include 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Plan.  The  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  may  fix 
other  terms  and  change  them  from 
time  to  time.  The  Hospital  neces- 
sarily reserves  the  right  to  amend 
or  withdraw  the  Plan  at  any  time, 
and  may  change  it  in  case  Social 
Security  is  made  applicable  to 
nurses  employed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  It  is 
understood  that  no  change  or  with- 
drawal on  the  part  of  the  Hospital 
will  affect  the  rights  then  held  by 
reason  of  payments  previously 
made  by  the  nurse  of  the  Hospital. 


RESIGNATION 

With  the  present  (lune  1949)  issue  of  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD 
I am  terminating  my  tenure  as  editor.  It  has  been  my  privilege,  during 
the  past  several  years  with  this  publication  to  meet,  both  personnally 
and  by  correspondence,  many  v/onderful  people  whose  help  has  been 
most  generous.  To  all  these  nurses,  doctors,  laypeople,  printers,  and 
to  my  staff  and  all  the  class  secretaries  I extend  my  grateful  thanks 
and  warm  personal  greetings. 

Vieno  T.  Johnson 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Year  1948 


Cash  Balance  — January  1,  1948  $1,036.67 

Receipts  during  1948 

Membership  Dues  $3,767.20 

Quarterly  Record  13.00 

Gifts  10.00 

Special  Proceeds  1,747.45  5,537.65 


Total  Receipts  $6,574.32 

Disbursements  during  1948 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Quarterly  $2,199.66 

Monthly  Meetings  70.17 

Printing  430.09 

Postage  and  Stationery 128.56 

Gifts  and  Flowers  106.34 

Special  Gifts  and  Contributions 

American  Nurses  Memorial $100.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Fund  25.00 

Maclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Nat.  League  Nurs.  Education  50.00 

Mass.  Gen.  Hosp.  School  Nursing  ....  100.00  300.00 


Deposit  in  Federal  Savings  120.00 

Exchange  and  Charge  on  Checks 4.71 

Auditing  of  Books  50.00 

Treasurer's  Salary  and  Tax  500.05 

Homecoming  1,325.92 

Delegates  165.00 

Special  Functions  369.10 

Miscellaneous  48.09  $5,817.69 


Balance  December  31,  1948  $ 756.63 

Statement  of  Cash  on  Deposit  in  Savings  Banks 

Boston  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  $1644.23 

Provident  Institutions  for  Savings  729.05 

Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  633.14 

Franklin  Savings  Bank  291.65 

Total  Deposits  $3298.07 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charlotte  O'Neil 
Treasurer 
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WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
ENDOWMENT  FUND? 


THE  founders  of  this  country's 
voluntary  institutions  — hos- 
pitals, universities,  and  oth- 
ers— were  far-sighted  individuals 
who  were  convinced  that  future 
generations  would  need  facilities 
for  medical  care,  for  education, 
for  various  types  of  services.  They 
set  aside  sums  of  money  and  in- 
vested them  to  provide  steady  in- 
come to  meet  such  needs  on  a 
permanent  basis.  According  to 
the  dictionary,  endowment  means 
"property  permanently  devoted  to 
any  object."  In  order  to  make  the 
income  permanent,  the  sum  in- 
vested must  be  large  enough  to 
provide  the  needed  amount  each 
year  without  disturbing  the  prin- 
cipal investment.  Institutions  like 
our  own  hospital  have  used  such 
income  over  the  years  to  render 
untold  services  to  people  just  like 
you  and  me  who  have  met  with 
sickness  or  misfortune,  perhaps 
unexpectedly  when  they  were 
without  resources  to  help  them- 
selves. Our  hospital  has  used 
such  income  also  to  develop  our 
school  of  nursing  to  its  present 
level.  Large  universities  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  income  from 
endowments  and  upon  new  gifts 
for  running  expenses  and  for 
growth;  tuition  fees  furnish  a very 
small  percentage  of  annual  costs. 

The  Boston  Training  School  for 
Nurses  was  established  by  a 
group  of  women  who  wanted  to 
offer  to  young  women  of  their  day 
and  of  future  generations  prepara- 
tion for  a new  means  of  livelihood. 
They  set  up  the  school  as  an  in- 
dependent enterprise  and  sought 
affiliation  with  the  hospital  to  pro- 
vide experience  for  their  students. 
It  was  because  these  women  were 


unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
endow  their  school  that  it  was 
taken  over  eventually  by  the  hos- 
pital. Since  1896,  when  the  name 
became  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  our  school  has  been  the 
child  of  the  hospital.  We  think 
that  we  have  been  a co-operative 
and  affectionate  child,  and  we 
love  our  parent  hospital  with  all 
the  fervor  that  good  parent-child 
relationship  should  produce,  but 
having  passed  our  seventy-fifth 
birthday  now,  we  perhaps  should 
be  giving  some  thought  to  an  in- 
dependent self-supporting  exist- 
ence, as  originally  conceived  by 
our  founders.  By  the  time  that  our 
fiftieth  birthday  arrived,  some  of 
our  number  had  dreamed  already 
of  such  self-support,  and  started 
wisely  to  plan  for  the  happy  event. 
Little  did  they  dream  that  by  1949 
our  endowment  fund  would  have 
exceeded  $117,000. 

In  1924,  they  gave  their  $21,588, 
already  accumulated  in  the  Alum- 
nae treasury,  to  the  hospital  in 
trust.  Various  contributions  from 
individuals  and  from  the  Alumnae 
Association  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  Trustees 
have  invested  the  whole  with  the 
same  care  and  wisdom  that  has 
led  the  hospital  through  all  these 
years.  Its  growth  has  amazed  us 
all. 

But  while  this  money  has  been 
multiplying,  important  changes 
have  come  to  society  in  general, 
to  nursing  in  particular.  We  hear 
predictions  such  as  these:  There 
are  too  many  schools  of  nursing. 
Poor  schools  must  close.  Good 
schools  must  improve.  Profes- 
sional nursing  education  in  the  fu- 
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ture  will  be  in  the  universities.  If 
these  predictions  come  true,  what 
will  become  of  our  school?  Surely 
all  will  agree  that  it  must  remain 
and  advance  on  a professional 
level.  Will  it  wish  to  make  a fur- 
ther tie  with  a university  some 
day?  And  if  so,  what  will  become 
of  our  Endowment  Fund? 

The  custody,  use,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Endowment  Fund  is 
vested  through  the  Deed  of  Gift 
in  a committee  of  five  members: 
"One  member  to  be  a Trustee  of 
The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, designated  by  said  Board; 
one  member  to  be  a lady  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Gener- 
al Hospital  Training  School,  to  be 
chosen  by  said  Committee;  one 
member  to  be  of  The  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association,  to  be  chos- 
en by  the  Association,  and  all  to 
be  chosen  for  a term  of  three; 
years;  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  the  Director  for  the 
time  being  of  The  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  one  mem- 
ber to  be  the  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  and  Principal  of  the  Train- 
ing School  of  The  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  One  of  the  du- 
ties of  such  committee  shall  be  to 
consider  and  carry  out  ways  and 
means  of  additions  to  the  fund, 
the  hope  of  the  donors  being  that 
the  fund  may  ultimately  reach  the 
sum  of  at  least  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

Some  of  the  alumnae  have  been 
concerned  that  no  use  has  been 
made  of  this  money.  It  has  seemed 
to  them  that  the  school  should  be 
receiving  benefits  from  its  accu- 
mulation. Such  thoughts  have 
come  occasionally  to  Miss  John- 
son and  to  Miss  Sleeper,  when 
they  have  wished  to  launch  new 
projects  in  the  school  program. 
But  on  every  such  occasion,  the 
Trustees  have  been  willing  to  fi- 


nance the  project  in  question  from 
current  hospital  funds,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  touch  the  Endow- 
ment Fund.  Miss  Sleeper  finds  no 
important  need  which  is  unmet  at 
the  present  time.  But  some  day 
there  should  be  a school  building, 
separate  from  the  hospital  build- 
ings. Endowment  for  that  would 
be  opportune  and  very  useful. 
Again,  should  the  future  hold  a 
university  connection  for  this 
school,  a substantial  endowment 
fund  already  accumulated  might 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  gaining 
entrance  to  a suitable  institution. 

Where  earlier  generations  han- 
dled their  figures  in  thousands, 
today  comparable  undertakings 
reach  into  the  millions.  The  pres- 
ent annual  budget  of  the  school 
exceeds  $100,000.  Practically  our 
whole  fund  at  its  present  figure 
would  be  used  in  one  year,  were 
we  to  attempt  an  independent 
school.  We  need  to  aim  at  a much 
larger  sum  if  we  aspire  to  provide 
an  annual  income  to  support  us. 
Would  a university  welcome  a 
school  with  such  a budget  with- 
out a substantial  endowment  to- 
ward its  own  support?  Shall  we 
let  it  grow,  or  shall  we  spend  the 
annual  income  which  is  now  $6600 
and  keep  the  principal  at  its  pres- 
ent figure  How  much  will  S6600 
buy  today? 

What  do  our  thousands  of  alum- 
nae, scattered  all  over  the  world, 
think  about  the  future  of  our 
school?  Can  we  plan  together  to 
keep  it  in  the  upper  bracket  of 
schools  of  its  kind? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund?  It  can  be  an  in- 
dependent self-supporting  educa- 
tional institution,  housed  in  a 
building  designed  and  equipped 
expressly  to  educate  the  MGH 
nurses  of  tomorrow. 

— Mary  E.  Shepard,  (1924) 
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ctf  The  Cl  a AM  A 

When  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in  an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1901 

Maude  W.  Leighton  is  retired 
and  living  in  Haverhill.  She  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  her 
classmates  and  old  friends.  Her 
address  is  58  Brockton  Avenue. 

1903 

Died:  Mary  Emily  Spear  passed 
away  after  a long  illness  at  her 
home  in  Easthampton,  Mass,  on 
February  2,  1949.  She  practiced 
nursing  in  Easthampton  for  many 
years,  retiring  some  time  ago  af- 
ter she  broke  her  hip  in  a fall. 

1908 

Mrs.  Florence  Merrill  Dunnack, 

Secreatry 
10  Green  Street 
Augusta,  Maine 

1909 

Sarah  M.  Parmenter  is  living  in 
Miami  Beach,  Florida  and  would 
be  pleased  to  see  any  M.G.H. 
Alumnae  who  visit  Miami.  Her  ad- 
dress is  1611  Lenox  Avenue,  Amy 
Apartments,  Apt.  7.  Are  there 
other  M.G.H.  Alumnae  living  in  or 
near  Miami? 

Eva  W.  Marryatt  (Mrs.  George 
Piltz)  is  at  1835  Vallerjo  Street,  Apt. 
603,  San  Francisco  23,  California. 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Piltz  were  East  the 
summer  of  1948,  in  Boston  during 
those  very  hot  days  in  August 
which  explains  why  they  saw  so 
few  of  their  friends. 


1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

1914 

Ann  H.  Gardiner  is  at  home,  119 
Maple  Avenue  North,  Martins- 
burg,  West  Virginia,  because  of 
the  illness  of  her  mother  and  aunt. 
Miss  Gardiner  has  been  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Ex- 
aminers and  is  still  a member.  She 
teaches  in  the  local  hospital 
school,  the  local  college  and  in  the 
summer  school  of  West  Virginia 
University. 

1915 

Dorothy  Tarbox,  Secretary 
Mass.  Eye  6c  Ear  Infirmary 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Leonor  A.  Field  is  Director  of 
Nurses  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Suffolk  County,  Riverhead, 
N.  Y. 

Dorothea  Maclnnis  Edward  (Mrs. 
George  C.),  who  now  resides  in 
Belmont,  Mass.,  spent  the  winter 
at  the  Grand  View  Hotel,  Mount 
Dora,  Florida. 

Elizabeth  Hansen  is  doing  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Margaret  Scarry  is  hospitalized 
in  the  Cushing  General  Hospital, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Mildred  Hubbard  Snow  (Mrs. 
Don)  died  in  Gulfport,  Florida  on 
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February  8,  1949,  following  a long 
period  of  ill  health. 

Olga  Olsen  Robinson  (Mrs. 
Hugh)  entertained  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hol- 
maas  of  Oslo,  Norway  for  five 
weeks  this  past  winter.  It  was 
their  first  visit  to  America  and 
Olga  entertained  them  royally. 
They  visited  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  at  Lake  Success, 
New  York  City,  Washington,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

Myrtle  Niccolls,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Francis  A.  Niccolls  (Myrtle  Danico) 
was  married  on  February  12,  1949, 
at  Arlington,  Virginia  to  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Gage  Ives,  Jr. 

Dorothy  Tarbox  attended  the 
25th  Anniversary  Celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Nursing  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
February  5,  1949. 

Victoria  C.  Meyer  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Laura  Currier  Morrison  has  re- 
tired and  is  greatly  enjoying  hav- 
ing a little  cottage  of  her  own  at 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

1918 

Mrs.  Marjory  Cabot  Ware,  Sec. 

255  South  Main  Street 
Cohasset,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Lester  Warren  (Mrs.  Ed- 
win) and  husband  left  Jamshed- 
pur, India  in  April.  Mr.  Warren 
has  had  an  important  engineering 
position  with  Tata  Co.  there  for 
years.  They  sailed  from  Bombay 
on  the  President  Monroe  April  19th, 
and  from  London  on  the  Queen 
Mary  May  28th.  Their  objective 
is  to  be  at  home  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
time  to  celebrate  her  birthday, 
June  9th,  with  Mrs.  Lester,  Dot's 
mother,  in  Chicopee.  We  of , 1918 
are  looking  forward  to  Dot's  re- 
turn. 


Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  did  night 
duty  at  the  Dana  Hall  Infirmary 
for  the  term  April  4th  to  June  15th. 
For  ten  days  (June  26th-July  6th) 
she  will  be  camp  nurse  for  the 
First  Pinewoods  Conference  of 
Congregational  Young  People's 
Groups  near  Plymouth. 

1919 

Harriet  Wedge  wood  has  recent- 
ly received  a letter  from  Hilda 
Fletcher  (1918).  Miss  Fletcher  is 
doing  District  Nursing  in  Takelay 
Bishops  Stratford,  Hertshire,  Eng- 
land. 

Grace  Van  Allen  Perkins  died 
in  Visalia,  California,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1948,  after  a long  illness. 
She  leaves  her  husband  and  two 
daughters.  Grace  lived  a quiet  life 
but  on  her  passing  the  great  re- 
sponse from  the  community  told 
of  her  charm  and  endearing  way. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 

41  Hyde  Street 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Margaret  Adams  Curtis  is  now 
living  in  Newtonville,  Mass.  Her 
husband,  Dr.  Curtis,  died  two 
years  ago  while  they  were  living 
in  Vermont.  Margaret's  son  and 
daughter  are  both  married  and  she 
has  one  granddaughter.  She  did 
some  pediatric  nursing  while  liv- 
ing on  the  West  Coast,  near  her 
old  home,  during  the  past  two 
years  and  has  been  busy  nursing 
this  winter. 

Nora  Morris  writes  from  DeLand, 
Florida,  where  she  lives  with  her 
mother.  Her  professional  work  is 
private  duty  nursing;  she  also 
manages  a four  apartment  house 
which  is  rather  demanding.  Flori- 
da "has  had  a perfect  tourist  win- 
ter and  the  Florida  'crackers'  have 
enjoyed  it  too." 
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Dr.  Annie  L.  Clark  received  her 
medical  degree  in  1932.  She  in- 
terned at  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children, 
then  was  at  the  State  Hospital  in 
Foxboro  for  three  years.  Since 
1942  she  has  been  more  or  less  in 
private  psychiatric  practice.  She  is 
an  associate  psychiatrist  at  the 
Payne  Whitney  Clinic  of  New 
York  Hospital  and  believes  that 
her  nursing  background  has  given 
her  a tremendous  understanding 
of  human  nature. 

Marjorie  Chambers  Collins  says 
"I  seem  to  keep  busy  welcoming 
grandchildren,  getting  off  laundry 
cases  to  a son  in  boarding  school 
and  daughter  in  college.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  cruising  in  our  power 
boat  and  this  past  winter  went  as 
far  south  as  Marathon,  a little  fish- 
ing village  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Key  West.  I talked  by  ship-to- 
shore  telephone  to  my  four  daugh- 
ters in  Milton,  Mass.,  New  London, 
N.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Me.  What  a world  of 
magic,  to  hear  their  reassuring 
voices  from  a point  off  the  Florida 
Keys. — I have  had  a happy  cor- 
respondence over  the  last  year 
with  Winifred  Mooney  in  London, 
England."  May  I add  (secretary) 
that  during  the  war,  Marjorie  vol- 
unteered her  services  in  the  Nurs- 
ing Office  once  and  often  twice  a 
week,  for  more  than  two  years. 

Barbara  Williams,  since  leaving 
the  Nursing  Office  at  the  hospital 
three  years  ago,  has  worked  part- 
time  in  a nursing  home  for  one 
winter  and  more  recently  at  the 
State  Headquarters  when  extra 
help  is  needed  at  peak  loads.  She 
appreciates  living  at  home  once 
mere.  Each  summer,  she  and  her 
sister  raise  vegetables  as  well  as 
flowers  at  a small  farm  near  Leo- 
minster, and  help  their  mother  pre- 


serve the  surplus  crops. 

Marion  H.  Wells  is  head  libra- 
rian of  both  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Medical  Libraries  at  Harper 
Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.  Last  Octo- 
ber she  came  to  Boston  to  attend 
a convention  and  to  visit  both  hos- 
pital and  public  libraries. 

1922 

Mrs.  Ruth  Stickney  Straight,  Sec. 
90  Rider  Avenue 
Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

My  March  QUARTERLY  just  fol- 
lowed me  from  the  Adirondacks 
to  Long  Island,  where  I've  been 
on  the  Suffolk  County  Health  De- 
partment staff  since  the  middle  of 
August.  I felt  I wanted  more  se- 
curity than  changing  boards  of 
education  can  offer  now  that  I'm 
nearer  fifty  years  old  than  forty. 
Consequently,  I "took  the  bull  by 
the  horn,"  and  struggled  through 
a full  day  of  Civil  Service  exam- 
inations in  the  late  part  of  July  last. 

I managed  to  make  the  grade,  and 
as  I was  taken  on  by  Suffolk  Co. 
provisionally,  I was  very  glad  to 
receive  my  notice  and  my  rating 
not  too  long  after  being  down  here. 

I trust  I will  continue  to  be  as  "dis- 
gustingly healthy"  as  I seem  to  be, 
so  I can  stay  right  on  until  re- 
tirement age  catches  up  with  me. 

I can't  imagine  having  to  give  up 
voluntarily,  as  I never  have  been 
able  to  be  inactive  for  any  length 
of  time.  I guess  it's  fortunate  I 
love  the  profession  as  much  as  I 
do. 

As  acting  class  secretary,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  appeal  for 
some  one  to  volunteer  to  carry 
on  in  that  capacity.  I wonder  if 
one  of  the  group  located  in  the 
area  there  couldn't  collect  news 
more  readily  than  I can  from  here. 

I will  surely  try  to  send  in  any 
news  items  I receive. 

Carolyne  Hayward  Reed  is  at 
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255  Sixth  Ave.,  North,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida.  She  stayed  on  with 
her  Army  Hospital  as  a civilian 
nurse  after  being  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  while  still  abroad,  go- 
ing on  into  Germany  from  Eng- 
land. 

Since  returning  to  the  States, 
she  took  a Veterans  Hospital  posi- 
tion in  Florida,  where  her  mother 
and  twenty  year  old  daughter 
have  lived  since  Carolyne  went 
into  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  She 
has  now  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans1 Regional  Office  at  Pan-a- 
grille  Beach,  and  is  working  in  the 
E.E.N.&T.  clinic.  Her  work  is  about 
a half  hour  bus  ride  from  her 
apartment  in  "St.  Pete." 

Irene  Derry  Pierson  (Mrs.  Robert) 
lives  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
now.  She  has  three  children  (two 
boys  and  one  girl),  all  growing 
up  as  mine  are. 

Now  about  myself  and  family — 
I found  a very  nice  place  to  live 
here  and  brought  my  sixteen  year 
old  daughter,  Kathryn  (the  young- 
est of  three),  with  me.  She  goes 
to  the  High  School  here  in  Pat 
chogue.  She  would  like  a nurs- 
ing career  so  she  is  hoping  for  ac- 
ceptance at  M.G.H.  Thus,  I am 
getting  up-to-date  information  on 
matriculation  there,  as  well  as  at 
Strong  Memorial  in  Rochester. 
She  may  qualify  for  a scholarship 
for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Dis- 
abled Veterans,  as  her  sister  and 
brother  did,  and  if  so,  it  must  be 
used  in  New  York  State.  Priscilla, 
my  oldest  daughter,  will  graduate 
in  June  from  Plattsburg  State 
Teachers'  College,  and  will  re- 
ceive her  B.S.  from  the  first  N.  Y. 
State  Teachers'  College  to  be  de- 
gree granting  in  Nursing  Educa- 
tion. My  son  graduated  last  June 
from  high  school,  but  due  to  the 
large  lists  of  ex-servicemen  taking 
advantage  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  he  was 


unable  to  get  into  even  our  up- 
state colleges.  Thus,  he  enlisted 
for  three  years  in  the  New  Air 
Force,  and  at  present  is  attending 
Radar  School  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base,  Mississippi. 

1923 

Mary  Canning,  Secretary 
159  Curve  Street 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Martha  Miller  is  surgical  nurse 
at  Ray  Brook,  New  York  State 
San.  for  Tuberculosis  in  the  Adir- 
ondacks.  Her  Classmate,  Martha 
Kurtz  Davies  lost  her  husband  at 
Christmas  holiday  time  a couple 
of  years  ago.  Her  address  is  Box 
387,  LaMesa,  California. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline,  AS  7-6956  or  5691. 

Dear  Classmates:  I attended  the 
Alumnae  Dinner  and  Meeting  in 
March.  Dr.  Rosenheim's  talk  on 
"God"  was  of  much  deeper  signi- 
ficance than  was  duly  realized. 
To  stand  before  a group  who  faces 
suffering  as  a daily  "duty"  and  to 
realize  that  it  is  a "part  of  God 
and  the  making  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter life  for  all"  is  sometime  hard 
to  have  us  all  believe.  However, 
we  know  that  being  "hurt  and  hu- 
miliated" as  Dr.  Rosenheim  said 
does  make  us  bigger  and  better 
in  our  understanding  of  our  fellow 
man.  Few  of  us  have  escaped 
such  a state — if  they  have,  they 
are  among  the  very  fortunate  or 
as  Dr.  Rosenheim  said  "unfortun- 
ate few."  I wish  more  of  our  Alum- 
nae could  have  heard  him. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended, 
because  of  the  dinner  Miss  Cor- 
bett thought,  which  may  have  had 
some  truth  in  it.  Our  Alumnae 
decisions  are  made  by  a few  who 
faithfully  attend  the  meetings.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  questioned. 
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The  Alumnae  means  all  gradu- 
ates of  M.G.H.  Our  QUARTERLY, 
which  keeps  some  Alumnae 
abreast  of  the  news,  is  not  re- 
ceived by  all  graduates  so  the 
decisions  for  our  betterment,  or 
otherwise,  do  not  represent  us  as 
a whole.  The  Alumnae  Fund, 
which  will  be  voted  on  at  the 
Meeting  April  26,  has  been  sug- 
gested to  encourage  more  active 
participation  by  all  Alumnae.  We 
need  a business  secretary  to  take 
over  our  filing  system  and  care 
for  our  increasing  correspondence 
and  business  matters.  Voices  have 
been  raised  at  the  thought  of  an- 
other "Fund."  However,  few  know 
that  our  Endowment  Fund  cannot 
be  touched  without  the  Directors' 
and  Trustees'  approval  and  then 
Miss  Sleeper  has  voiced  the  wish 
that  it  not  be  touched  until  some- 
thing big  has  been  realized  for 
the  Nursing  School.  She  has  sug- 
gested that  it  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, also  the  interest.  A Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  study 
this.  More  information  will  be 
given  in  the  future.  Watch  your 
QUARTERLY  News. 

Those  who  missed  the  dinner 
should  be  sorry  and  try  to  make 
the  next  one  without  fail.  Those 
who  sat  at  my  table  were:  Mar- 
guerite Vichules  Bourgeois,  1936, 
who  said  "I  wish  I had  taken  more 
interest  in  Pediatric  Nursing.  Two 
youngsters  keep  me  guessing."; 
Helen  Voigt,  1933;  Louise  Hollister 
Prenton,  1933;  Josephine  Letakas 
Kvaraceus,  1938,  has  four  daugh- 
ters; Harriet  Haworth  Powers, 
1929,  has  two  boys;  Margaret  Mat- 
zek  Cole,  1929,  has  three  girls; 
Vieno  T.  Johnson,  1929;  Helen  M. 
Carney,  1934;  Alma  B.  Phillips, 
1935,  said  she  "had  a very  unex- 
pected and  most  pleasant  trip  to 
Florida  March  11-23  visiting  my 
mother  who  more  than  enjoyed 


her  grandson — the  first  time  Gran- 
nie had  seen  Bruce.";  Abigail 
(Gail)  Norris,  1934,  was  made  Op- 
erating Rm.  Supervisor  at  M.G.H.; 
Louise  R.  Davis  (Fitts),  1934,  greet- 
ed a new  son  March  3,  1949,  Rob- 
ert Wallace,  Jr.;  Kathleen  H.  Atto, 
1922,  Veteran's  Administration, 
Northampton,  Mass.  She  said  she 
loved  her  work  and  surroundings; 
Harriet  J.  McCollum,  1919;  Ruth 
M.  Hutchinson,  1920;  Hilda  G. 
Blaisdell,  1920;  Rae  Simmons, 
1940;  Eleanor  B.  Pitman,  1925;  Bet- 
ty Whitnew  Gray,  1944;  Marie 
Reardick,  1944;  Marion  Gile  Kant, 
1924,  one  boy  age  9,  Alexander. 
There  were  four  more  tables  at 
which  animated  conversation  took 
place.  It  is  such  fun  to  meet  and 
compare  notes.  Those  who  do  not 
receive  notices  of  these  dinners, 
and  would  like  to  attend,  send  me 
a note  and  I shall  personally  keep 
you  notified.  I am  certain  that  all 
secretaries  would  be  glad  to  do 
this  for  their  classmates. 

Now  the  important  item  on  our 
1924  agenda  is  our  25th  meeting 
in  June.  Have  written  to  all  my 
classmates  and  so  far  have  re- 
ceived the  following  replies: 

Fried  (McAllister)  McGill  writes: 
"Your  card  just  came.  It  would 
be  great  fun  to  get  to  Boston  in 
June  but  you  did  not  mention  any 
date  (This  is  April  and  I am  work- 
ing on  the  exact  date).  Anytime 
you  get  around  to  it,  let  me  know 
just  when  in  June  and  perhaps  I 
can  arrange  to  be  there.  I do  hope 
you  are  able  to  contact  a great 
many  classmates.  Good  luck." 

Helen  Klein  Burke  writes  "I  shall 
be  able  to  come  to  our  25th  Re- 
union whenever  it  is  arranged.  So 
do  let  me  know  when  and  where. 

I would  hate  to  miss  it.  Any  plans 
you  make  are  agreeable  to  me." 

Ida  Snow  Upton  writes  "I  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
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any  date.  That  is  if  nothing  comes 
up  to  stop  me.  It  will  be  nice  see- 
ing the  girls  again  and  hearing 
about  what  they  are  doing.  Al- 
though I have  not  done  much  in 
nursing  since  I left  the  V.N.A.  3-4 
years  ago,  I am  still  interested  in 
the  work.  I do  a great  deal  with 
small  lambs  every  year.  Some  of 
them  need  nursing  care.  We  have 
them  in  a pen  in  the  kitchen  in 
cold  weather  for  2-3  days,  dosing 
them  with  castor  oil,  and  feeding 
them  with  a bottle  and  soda.  I like 
the  small  lambs,  they  are  like 
babies.  The  only  difference  is  that 
when  they  get  on  their  feet,  there 
is  not  any  way  of  tying  them 
down.  So  out  to  their  mother  they 
go.  We  had  four  small  ones  this 
year  and  they  are  strong  and  well. 
This  is  a pretty  time  in  the  coun- 
try. Spring  is  early  this  year  and 
I am  glad.  The  winter  has  been 
mild,  and  we  got  a lot  of  wood  cut. 
Hoping  to  see  you  in  June  or  when 
they  decide  on  the  date." 

Marion  Griffith  Gaskill  writes: 
"Meant  to  answer  your  card  last 
week  but  so  many  things  inter- 
fered that  I didn't  do  it.  I do  not 
have  the  QUARTERLY  you  men- 
tion. I do  not  have  many  con- 
tacts with  M.G.H.  although  I do 
some  private  nursing  at  Milford 
Hospital.  I was  in  to  see  Gertrude 
Reynolds  Herman  last  month  but 
she  did  not  know  then  of  any 
plans  for  reunion.  I was  planning 
to  come  anyway.  Last  year  I went 
to  graduation  and  was  disappoint- 
ed not  to  see  more  of  our  class- 
mates, you  included.  The  snap 
I am  enclosing  is  for  you.  Made- 
leine M.  Lusk,  1924. 

(It  is  a lovely  one  of  Marion  and 
her  two  handsome  sons)  I will 
try  to  dig  up  one  of  myself  alone 
although  I have  not  had  any  taken 
recently.  I am  planning  to  stay 
over  night  with  Gertrude  when  we 


have  our  reunion." 

Jane  Cassidy  Costello  writes: 
"Had  a card  from  Evadine  today 
asking  me  if  I intended  to  go  to 
the  reunion.  I am  ashamed  to  say 
I have  not  heard  anything  about 
the  reunion  but  interested  and 
would  enjoy  seeing  the  Gals 
again.  Have  not  paid  my  dues 
for  years,  being  away  up  in  the 
back  woods;  kinda  lost  track  of 
things;  would  like  to  be  rein- 
stated." 

E.  Druscilla  Scott  Perrine  writes: 
"Read  your  article  in  last  QUAR- 
TERLY. Hope  I can  get  up  to  the 
25th  Anniversary.  School  does 
not  close  here  until  June  17th  so 
hope  it  won't  be  before  then.  Got 
a card  from  Evadine  saying  she 
expected  to  be  there." 

Helen  Carroll  writes  "What  are 
you  up  to  now?  I do  not  get  the 
QUARTERLY  so  I am  not  up  on 
the  news.  Are  we  having  a 25th 
Anniversary  and  when?  I am  now 
a senior  psychiatric  social  worker 
with  the  New  Jersey  Mental  Hy- 
giene Bureau,  Headguarters  in 
Trenton,  but  we  visit  various  coun- 
ties and  hold  clinics  at  regular  in- 
tervals. It  is  fun  but  there  is  a lot 
of  travelling  involved.  Write  me." 

Winnifred  Wilson  writes  "At  last 
I am  getting  a few  minutes  to 
write  and  see  if  there  is  any  news 
about  our  class  reunion.  I had  a 
card  from  Tap  and  Evadine  about 
a month  ago  but  have  not  heard 
from  anyone  else.  What  is  the 
news?  I came  South  the  27th  of 
Dec.  and  joined  Peg  Glann.  We 
have  both  been  busy  — luckier 
than  some  of  the  girls  I guess. 
There  are  a great  many  more 
nurses  here  this  winter  than  ever 
before  I think.  We  are  having  rain 
and  colder  weather  yesterday  and 
today  but  it  has  been  wonderful 
— warm  sunshine  all  the  time.  No 
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other  news  here.  Please  let  me 
know  if  and  when  the  reunion 
wil  be,  so  that  I can  make  my 
plans  to  be  there.  Hope  you  and 
your  family  are  in  good  health 
this  winter.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  as  much  sickness  as  usual." 

Evadine  Cady  O'Connor  writes. 
"I  think  a business  secretary  is  a 
necessity.  Our  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion is  continuing  to  grow  all  the 
time  and  its  functions  do  likewise. 
Our  QUARTERLY  is  an  excellent 
publication.  The  latter  part  of 
June  would  be  a better  time  for 
me  to  attend  the  reunion.  School 
closes  June  9th,  and  soon  after 
that  we  hope  to  move.  Bill  is  now 
flying  from  La  Guardia  Field.  So 
onward  North  for  the  O'Connors! 
I am  planning  to  go  to  camp  again 
this  summer.  Ruth  said  she  might 
go  to  the  reunion.  She  was  not 
feeling  too  well  when  she  was 
here.  She  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  the  virus  infection.  Win  Wil- 
son plans  on  the  reunion  too.  It 
is  just  like  summer  here  today. 
The  trees  are  all  blossomed  out, 
tulips  are  in  bloom  too.  It  is  really 
pretty." 

Ada  Brown  Pratt  writes  that  she 
is  kept  guite  busy  in  N.Y.C.  Her 
daughter  is  growing  into  a lovely 
young  lady.  She  will  finish  high 
school  this  year  and  has  her  heart 
set  on  college.  Shall  keep  on  writ- 
ing to  you  all  in  the  hopes  that 
we  can  formulate  our  plans  for 
June.  This  QUARTERLY  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  few  who  are 
Alumnae  members.  I do  hope  that 
you  will  keep  urging  those  class- 
mates near  you  to  keep  in  touch 
with  me  so  that  we  will  have  a 
big  meeting. 

Dora  E.  McEwan  writes:  "I  am 
enclosing  a snap  which  is  the 
only  one  I have.  I will  not  be  able 
to  get  to  Boston  in  June.  Thanks." 


Thank  you  Dora.  We  shall  miss 
you. 

Am  making  another  drive  to  get 
answers  to  my  cards.  Hope  that 
my  next  letter  will  have  good  tid- 
ings of  happy  meetings. 

The  April  26  meeting  was  a fas- 
cinating one  with  Dr.  Paul  White 
showing  us  films  of  his  travels 
through  Europe  accompanied  by 
a most  interesting  explanation 
each  step  of  the  way.  Oh,  class- 
mates, how  I wish  you  would 
come  to  more  of  these  meetings! 
We  have  such  a rich  heritage  and 
we  should  take  advantage  of  ev- 
ery personality  and  issue  pre- 
sented to  us.  Do  make  more  of 
an  effort  in  the  future,  those  who 
are  in  and  around  Boston. 

Mrs.  Mathie  is  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
raising  money  for  our  Alumnae 
Association.  It  was  formed  with 
the  thought  of  overseeing  any 
projects  which  the  Alumnae  may 
sponsor.  Our  first  meeting  was 
held  recently.  Those  on  the  Com- 
mittee were  Mrs.  Kranes,  1930; 
Mrs.  Welch,  1936;  Mrs.  Wyman, 
1933;  Miss  Conners,  1949;  Miss 
Iwaniki,  1949;  Miss  Howell,  1944; 
Miss  Canning,  1923;  Mrs.  Olive  S. 
Hawkins,  1923;  Madeleine  Lusk, 
1924;  Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Cor- 
bett, 1925.  Miss  Conners  will  keep 
the  minutes  and  Mrs.  Wyman  will 
be  treasurer.  Suggestions  from 
our  graduates  throughout  the 
country  will  be  welcomed.  Please 
send  us  regular  word  of  new  pro- 
jects in  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  we  shall  work  as  a unit — all 
for  one  and  one  for  all.  My  part 
is  to  organize  bridge  parties  for 
the  coming  winter.  May  I ask 
each  secretary  now  to  contact  her 
classmates,  so  that  when  the  sea- 
son starts  we  shall  have  our  plans 
formed. 
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1925 

Doris  E.  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  the 
QUARTERLY  very  few  letters  from 
members  of  the  class  have  come 
in.  It  is  hoped  that  more  of  the 
group  will  respond  to  our  request 
for  information  regarding  their 
whereabouts  and  activities. 

Audrey  Smith  Knowlton  writes 
from  Westfield,  Mass,  that  she  is 
interested  in  a reunion  and  offered 
some  suggestions. 

Candace  Seeley  from  Washing- 
ton, Conn.,  didn't  say  what  she 
was  doing,  but  is  well  and  happy 
and  also  interested  in  a get-to- 
gether of  the  class. 

Eleanor  Starkey  Poffenberger 
lives  in  West  Hartford,  Conn,  and 
is  a receptionist  and  nurse  at  the 
Hartford  National  Bank  & Trust 
Co.  Her  daughter  is  a sophomore 
at  Simmons  College. 

Claire  Favreau  is  Executive  Sec- 
retary for  the  New  York  State 
Nurses  Association  and  lives  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Wheeler  is  Director  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association  in 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Ruth  Jepson  Demming  is  work- 
ing at  the  Out  Patient  Dept,  at 
M.G.H. 

Dorothy  Cayford  Quincy  is  a 

busy  housewife  with  three  daugh- 
ters. She  lives  in  West  Roxbury. 

Gladys  Beardwood  is  a full  time 
student  at  B.U.  working  for  her 
degree. 

Edna  Lepper  sails  for  Sweden 
in  May  to  attend  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses,  to  be  held  in 
Stockholm  June  12-16.  After  the 
conference  Edna  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  Europe,  and  visit  many  places 
she  is  interested  in.  Bon  Voyage! 


Edna,  have  a good  time,  and  tell 
us  all  about  it  when  you  return. 

Olive  Ancil  is  keeping  house  for 
her  father  since  her  mother  died 
a few  years  ago.  Her  address  is 
Sterling  Road,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

1926 

Goldie  Barton,  Secretary 

73  Fisher  Avenue 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

1929 

Mrs.  Marjory  Johnson  Richardson, 

Secretary 

159  East  Elm  Avenue 
Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

Our  plans  for  the  20th  reunion 
are  still  unjelled.  Some  are  happy 
about  any  date,  some  want  it  early 
but  most  want  the  date  to  be  set 
for  the  fall.  Vacation,  going  away 
to  the  beach  or  commitments  pre- 
viously made  for  children's  gradu- 
ations or  getting  them  off  to  camp 
are  among  the  most  popular  rea- 
sons. So,  you  will  be  hearing 
about  a more  definite  date  some 
time  in  the  very  near  future.  Mean- 
time here's  the  news  that  came 
in  answer  to  our  queries  in  re  the 
reunion. 

Dot  Keough  Berry  writes:  "The 
only  news  I have  is  that  the  chil- 
dren are  growing  too  fast  and 
that's  not  news.  Arthur  Berry,  Jr. 
is  in  Prep  School  getting  ready 
for  Georgia  Tech  and  Engineering. 
Barbara  Berry  is  going  into  the 
6th  grade  and  looking  forward  to 
a nursing  career.  We  wish  some 
of  you  who  go  to  Florida  would 
use  the  inland  route  and  visit  us 
here  in  Georgia.  The  address:  912 
Peach  Tree  Drive,  Columbus." 

From  Rochester,  New  York,  we 
hear  from  Evelyn  Eddy  who  is  in 
line  for  congratulations.  Evelyn 
will  receive  her  M.D.  from  the  Ro- 
chester Medical  School  on  June 
20th.  She  writes:  "After  that  I 
have  National  Boards  on  the  21st 
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and  the  22nd.  On  July  1st,  I start 
a Pediatric  Internship  at  the  Gene- 
see Hospital  in  Rochester." 

We  received  a nice  long  letter 
from  Ellice  Drew  Hawkes  after  a 
visit  in  N.  Y.  City  stating  "I  didn't 
see  many  of  our  classmates,"  El- 
lice writes,  "but  I had  a wonder- 
ful visit  with  Dot  Wilson.  Dot 
shared  in  doing  the  much  talked 
about  Ginsburg  Report  on  nurs- 
ing. She  has  her  doctorate  (Ed.D.) 
and  is  teaching  at  Columbia, 
Teachers  College.  Mary  Foster  is 
in  New  York,  too,  but  I don't  know 
the  title  of  the  interesting  job  she 
has.  Mary  Norton  Frank  is  now 
living  at  307  Logan  Street,  Lewis- 
town,  Penna.  Mary  wrote  that 
she  has  had  to  move  eleven  times 
in  thirteen  years,  and  she  would 
like  to  "drop  anchor  permanently" 
soon.  Her  husband  is  an  indus- 
trial engineer  for  Cluett-Peabody 
(Arrow  Shirts)  and  they  send  him 
around  to  do  the  organizing  when 
they  set  up  new  plants.  The 
Franks  now  have  five  children." 

This  seems  to  be  about  all  for 
now.  There'll  be  more  to  report 
after  the  reunion. 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer,  Secretary 
259  Porter  Street 
Manchester,  Conn. 

This  has  been  my  lucky  month 
so  far  as  news  for  the  QUARTER- 
LY is  concerned.  When  attending 
a course  for  Cub  Scouters,  Sue 
Matheson  Janes  came  over  and 
spoke  to  me.  I haven't  seen  her 
since  she  left  the  General.  She 
has  two  sons  and  lives  on  Terry 
Plains  Rd.,  Bloomfield,  Conn.  I'll 
have  more  news  of  her  and  Grace 
Iskiyan  Saunders,  who  is  living  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  in  the  next  issue. 

Dorothy  Knapp  Chauncey  took 
pity  on  my  inability  to  get  news 
for  the  last  two  issues  and  sent 


me  a wealth  of  information.  I 
know  everyone  appreciates  it  as 
much  as  I do,  Dot.  Dot's  address 
is  40  Queensbury  St.,  Boston.  She 
is  married  to  Forrest  Chauncey,  an 
insurance  broker,  and  has  two 
small  sons,  Edward,  two  years 
old,  and  Matthew,  seven  months 
old. 

Margaret  Meenan  is  in  charge 
of  the  Out  Patient  Department  at 
M.G.H. 

Helen  Forrant  is  in  the  Admit- 
ting Office  at  M.G.H. 

Harriet  Kennedy  is  Head  Nurse 
on  one  of  the  floors  at  the  Phillips 
House. 

Mary  Carr  is  in  charge  of  the 
Operating  Floor  at  the  Baker. 

Anne  Ellis  is  Head  Nurse  in 
South  Medical  O.P.D. 

Hazel  Swan  McAuliffe  (Mrs. 
John)  lives  at  20  Woodland  Rd. 
Jamaica  Plain.  She  has  three  chil- 
dren, John  Jr.  eleven  years  old, 
Nancy,  nine  years  old,  and  Susan, 
seven  years  old.  She  is  active  in 
Mothers  Club  and  Cub  Scouts. 

Stella  Robicheau  Doyle  (Mrs. 
John)  is  a housewife  (no  address 
reported)  and  does  private  duty 
nursing  at  the  Baker. 

Elizabeth  Doane  Lawrence  (Mrs. 
Henry)  lives  at  20  Williams  Court, 
Woburn,  Mass.  She  has  five  chil- 
dren, Tucker,  Jerry,  Danny,  Mary- 
Jo,  and  Peter.  Their  ages  range 
between  fifteen  years  and  four 
years. 

A letter  which  had  been  sent  to 
Dot  and  forwarded  to  me  contain- 
ed more  information  from  Emma- 
line  Forrester  Puddington  (Mrs. 
Roy).  Emmaline  has  two  boys, 
Paul  is  fifteen  and  Philip  is  eleven. 
Her  husband  works  for  Stone  and 
Webster  Engineering  Corp.  They 
live  in  Hanson,  Mass. 

Shirley  LeBaron  Raspe  lives  at 
22  Oberlin  Rd.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
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Edith  Whitehouse  Platt  lives  at 
379  Common  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Esther  Darling  Randall  lives  at 
73  Depot  St.,  South  Easton,  Mass. 
She  has  three  children,  Paul,  fif- 
teen years  old,  Robert,  sixteen 
years  old,  and  Roberta  is  fourteen 
years  old.  They  are  all  in  High 
School  and  Esther  is  active  in  4-H 
Club  work,  church  work  and  does 
a little  nursing  occasionally. 

An  Easter  letter  from  Blanche 
Haley  gives  me  her  new  address; 
112  East  Pearl  St.,  Coldwater,  Mi- 
chigan. As  I reported  before, 
Blanche  is  doing  Public  Health 
Nursing  there  and  likes  her  work 
very  much.  She  gives  lectures  to 
P.T.A.  groups,  etc.  and  says  she 
is  quite  an  expert  at  running  a 
projector.  She  is  still  in  the  Re- 
serves and  is  now  attached  to  the 
Michigan  Administrative  Com- 
mand Group. 

This  is  all  this  month.  I will  try 
to  have  more  news  of  the  ones 
whose  addresses  are  here  this 
month.  I am  going  to  ask  Dot 
Knapp  to  be  Secretary  for  the 
September  Section  of  the  class. 

1931 

Mrs.  Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Sec. 
Mechanics  Street 
East  Milton,  Mass. 

1932 

Catherine  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  Street 
Clinton,  Mass. 

1933 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi,  Sec. 
262  Cabot  Street 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

1934 

Mrs.  Helen  Gillig  Winmill 
Secretary,  February  Section 
122  Florence  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Our  15th  Anniversary  Dinner 
was  held  on  February  9.  1949  in 
the  Castillian  Room  of  the  Hotel 


Touraine.  Although  there  were 
only  12  present,  the  affair  was  a 
great  success — the  food  excellent 
and  the  steady  flow  of  chatter  was 
both  interesting  and  lively.  Those 
present  were,  Helen  Mulkern,  Mar- 
garet O'Neil  McGrath,  Marie  Giar- 
dini  Nason,  Eleanor  Brigham  Ty- 
rell,  Evelyn  Johnson  Parker,  Abi- 
gail Norris,  Adele  Corkum,  Mar- 
garet Perham  Kinnear,  Barbara 
Berry  Leahy,  Ruth  Thompson  Con- 
nolly, Ruth  Moran  Thomas  and 
your  secretary. 

Letters  were  received  from: 

Helen  Nagleschmidt  Geer — liv- 
ing in  Elmhurst,  Illinois  — Mother 
of  "Nicky"  age  6 and  Gretchen 
age  3.  Helen  is  very  active  in 
domestic  and  community  affairs. 

Phoebe  Johnson  is  still  trying  to 
regain  her  health  but  now  feels 
things  are  beginning  to  look  very 
hopeful.  Peg  O'Neil  McGrath  had 
some  lovely  sequin  jewelry  made 
by  Phoebe  and  anyone  interested 
in  buying  some  may  contact  Peg. 

Rita  Rein  is  now  a Lieutenant  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  San 
Diego.  Rita  hopes  to  be  stationed 
nearer  home  in  the  near  future. 

Rachel  Blodgett  Wells  is  Su- 
perintendent of  the  James  Archer 
Hospital  in  Homestead,  Florida. 
The  Wells  have  built  a small 
home  on  15  acres  of  land  and 
have  started  planting  a lime  and 
avocado  grove.  Her  step-daughter 
is  now  19  years  old  and  is  about 
to  enter  the  State  University  to 
study  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Doris  Dawson  Knowlton  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  dinner  because 
her  two  youngsters,  Peter  7 and 
Sally  17  months,  were  ill.  Doris 
lives  in  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

Martha  Moulton  Kirby  still  does 
general  duty  in  the  Sisters'  Hos- 
pital in  Long  Beach,  California. 
She  has  June  10,  Geraldine  7 and 
Ronald  6. 
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Louise  Fitts  Davis  was  unable 
to  attend  because  she  was  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  her  son  Robert 
Wallace  Jr.,  who  was  born  on 
March  3,  1949.  Fittsie  also  has  a 
daughter  Marilyn. 

Abigail  Norris  has  been  Operat- 
ing Room  Supervisor  since  No- 
vember. 

This  summer  Barbara  Berry 
Leahy  will  assist  her  Mother  in 
running  a Guest  House  at  Engle- 
wood Beach,  West  Yarmouth.  The 
house  is  ideally  located  on  the 
Beach,  with  a view  of  the  water 
from  each  room.  Anyone  looking 
for  a place  to  spend  an  enjoyable 
vacation  may  write  to  Barbara 
at  the  Beach-Head  Lodge,  Engle- 
wood, West  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ailene  Paterno  Cook 
Secretary,  September  Section 
32  Fairmont  Street 
Salem,  Mass. 

1935 

Mrs.  Barbara  P.  Christian,  Sec. 

48  Boylston  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Married:  Frances  Foley  to  Thom- 
as P.  Gibnew  in  September,  1948. 
The  Gibneys  are  now  at  625  Main 
St.,  Bennington,  Vermont. 

Born:  To  Mary  McKenney  Singh 
(Mrs.  Karm),  a first  child,  Edmund 
Karm,  on  March  5,  1949,  Mary  re- 
ports from  1819  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  Califor- 
nia, "Baby  good.  Parents  not 
down  to  earth  yet." 

Great  success  this  month  in 
tracking  down  the  long-lost  Pris- 
cilla Bonney  McWilliam  reports 
that  her  two  year  old  daughter, 
previously  referred  to  in  the 
QUARTERLY,  is  named  Bonney. 
Priscilla  is  busy  traveling  around 
Greater  Boston,  teaching  rug  hook- 
ing through  the  State  Education 
Department  and  on  her  own.  Any- 
body want  to  hook  a rug? 

God  bless  husbands!  They  do 


love  to  brag  about  their  wives. 
Dr.  Charles  Bush  reports  that  his 
wife,  the  former  Inga  Eckman, 
added  to  their  previously  acknowl- 
edged daughter  Carla,  11,  Charles 
III  on  Aug.  14,  1941  and  Benjamin 
Bayard  on  May  17,  1944.  During 
her  spare  (?)  time  Inga  is  busy  as 
an  executive  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  displays  con- 
siderable talent  as  a water  color- 
ist. 

At  long  last  the  Simmons  con- 
tingent has  been  heard  from.  El- 
eanor Fiske  Mooney  (Mrs.  David 
A.),  of  35  Cherry  Lane,  Dedham, 
reports  four  offspring,  which  ties 
her  with  Selma  Hines  Binding  and 
Elizabeth  Haworth  Monagle  in  the 
baby  derby.  Eleanor's  are  Anne, 
12,  Edward,  8;  Thomas,  4;  and 
Kathleen,  2.  Eleanor,  with  that 
healthy  lot  to  educate,  is  active  in 
P.T.A.  work.  She  gave  me  leads 
on  all  her  group  which  I will  fol- 
low up  before  the  next  QUAR- 
TERLY comes  out.  One  member 
I chatted  with  was  Barbara  Foss 
Springer  (Mrs.  Frank)  of  188  Quino- 
bequin  Road,  Waban.  She  reports 
two  boys,  Craig,  10,  and  Donn,  8. 
Barbara  devotes  her  time  to  her 
youngsters  and  being  very  proud 
of  her  doctor  husband. 

Look  for  a stork  bulletin  from 
Rose  McDonnell  Foley  in  mid- 
August.  Lillian  Fletcher  Warley, 
whose  days  seem  almost  as 
stretchable  as  your  secretary's, 
takes  time  from  her  airline  work 
to  help  out  the  hard-pressed  nurs- 
ing staff  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hos- 
pital. 

Rumor  hath  it  that  Astrid  Mar- 
tensen  Winn  is  coming  East  this 
summer.  I tried  to  phone  Sunny 
Hackman  Thompson  about  it,  but 
her  phone  has  been  disconnected. 
Hope  to  have  news  for  you  in  the 
next  issue  of  a supper  meeting  of 
the  September  contingent  of  the 
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class  who  are  within  whistling  dis- 
tance of  Boston. 

1936 

Born:  to  Anne  Sargent  McKin- 
non, a third  child  and  second  boy, 
Donald  Bruce,  on  April  15,  1949. 

To  Marjorie  Goldth waite  Rich- 
ardson, a second  child  and  first 
girl,  Martha  Jane,  on  March  14, 
1949.  Marge  and  Jimmie  will  have 
moved  from  Bellaire  by  mid  April, 
for  the  Naval  Hospital  there  is 
being  transferred  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

1937 

Mrs.  Agnes  Lang  Reynolds,  Sec. 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Hello  again! 

Most  news  this  time  comes  from 
Mary  Cook  who  is  now  at  Fitz- 
simmons General  awaiting  her  dis- 
charge from  the  Army,  and  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  University  of 
Denver  as  a full  time  student  with 
2174  South  Ogden  Street  as  her 
new  address.  She  tells  us  that 
Mary  Cole  Stetson  has  moved 
from  Natick  to  28  Fowler  Lane, 
Lanham,  Maryland.  Fran  Knee- 
land  at  Columbia,  with  70  River- 
side Drive,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  as  her 
abode.  Ginny  Kidder  Denton  has 
settled  down  in  her  lawyer-hus- 
band's home  town  of  Lubbock, 
Texas — 22202  26th  Street  to  be 
specific.  Mary  says  hello  to  all 
her  friends  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  some  of  you. 

New  Citizens:  Anne  Hollidge  ar- 
rived at  the  Richardson  House  on 
April  14th,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Hollidge  of  Milton 
— Lib  Smith  to  us. 

One  evening  last  month,  Bunny 
Simpson  Macafee  and  I drove  out 
to  Everett  to  visit  Kay  McAuliffe 
Kelliher  who  is  on  the  stork's  list 
for  No.  5.  Blanch  Judkins  Zaniewski 
was  there  too,  and  we  had  a won- 
derful evening  getting  caught  up. 


The  time  was  too  short  though, 
so  we  decided  to  get  together  at 
Bunny's  house  in  Brockton  in  a 
month  to  continue.  More  of  you 
who  live  in  this  vicinity  ought  to 
try  to  contact  us. 

Nina  Hamilton  Christian  (Mrs. 
Edmond)  is  living  at  12  Prospect 
St.,  Westboro,  Mass.  She  has  been 
on  the  Obstetrical  Nursery  staff  of 
the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital 
for  some  months  and  loves  the 
work. 

1938 

Mrs.  Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 

Secretary,  February  Section 
Concord  Road 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Eileen  Wolseley 

Secretary,  September  Section 
46  Revere  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

A long,  newsy  letter  came  from 
''Squeak''  Gladwin  Avery  (Mrs. 
Gordon  C.)  bringing  us  up  to  date. 
She  has  two  sons,  Gordon  Jr.,  and 
Henry,  a daughter,  Harriet,  and  a 
dog  named  Eve.  They  are  all 
living  happily  in  their  own  home 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass,  where 
Gordon  has  a dry  cleaning  busi- 
ness. 

When  last  heard  from  Alice  Bel- 
mont was  on  her  way  to  Budapest 
on  a peace  mission  with  some 
Womens'  Organization. 

Marjory  May  is  now  Assistant 
Supervisor  in  the  Operating  Room 
here  at  the  General. 

I met  Connie  Bourne  in  the  hos- 
pital corridor  one  day.  She  is 
just  as  attractive  as  ever.  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  we  are  all  ten 
years  older.  It's  seeing  the  young 
preclinical  students  ("probies"  in 
our  day)  on  the  wards  that  brings 
it  home  to  me.  They  are  so  young 
and  enthusiastic. 

On  April  9th,  Cleo  Richardson 
was  married  to  Roger  Lee  Savery 
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at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  where  they 
expect  to  live. 

That's  all  the  news  this  time. 

1939 

Barbara  E.  Peterson 
Secretary,  February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Turner 
(Ruth  Haddon)  their  first  child,  a 
girl  Susan  Mabelle  on  14  March, 
1949  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gay  Aubrey 
Secretary,  September  Section 
52  Trowbridge  Street 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 
Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Vincent 
Kron  (Honor  Stanton)  of  Gary,  In- 
diana, a daughter,  Lucy  Ellen,  on 
November  29,  1948. 

Lucy  French  Brown  writes  that 
she  and  Freeman  have  moved  to 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  they 
will  be  for  two  years  while  Free- 
man is  having  a residency  in  An- 
esthesia at  Hartford  Hospital.  By 
the  time  you  read  this,  their  Sara, 
who  is  almost  two  will  have  a 
small  brother  or  sister. 

A note  from  Beulah  Cunning- 
ham Smith  tells  of  a month's  so- 
journ at  Palm  Beach.  Also  she 
had  recently  had  an  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  a son  to  Betty 
Smithson  Gray. 

1940 

Mrs.  Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Mountain  Road 
Raymond,  Maine 

I received  a letter  from  Phyl 
Arey  Van  Wagner  who  lives  in 
Houston  Texas.  She  plans  to  go 
home  to  Brockton  this  summer. 
She  has  not  been  home  since  Ste- 
phen and  Kim  were  born,  so  is 
looking  forward  to  seeing  her 
friends  again. 

Jo  Mangio  Keaveney  announces 
the  birth  of  a son,  Joseph,  on  Janu- 


ary 26  at  Richardson  House.  Grace 
McLellan  took  care  of  her  when 
the  baby  was  born.  Louise  Tink- 
ham,  who  is  in  the  B.L.I.  staff, 
stopped  in  to  see  her.  Jo  wrote 
that  Agnes  Johnson  Thompson's 
third  daughter  was  born  in  Dec. 

Mary  Huckins  Goldthwaite  has 
adopted  a daughter,  who  was 
born  on  December  20.  Her  pres- 
ent name  is  Taffy  which  will  be 
changed  when  the  adoption  is 
completed.  She  is  quite  busy,  as 
son,  Stevie,  is  almost  three  years 
old,  and  she  is  caring  for  a state 
child  of  the  same  age.  In  her 
spare  time  she  does  quite  a bit  of 
sewing. 

Mary  Wilkins  is  a public  health 
nurse  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N. 
Y.  She  is  now  covering  two  dis- 
tricts so  is  very  busy.  Her  address 
is  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Bunny  Jensen  is  living  at  home 
and  doing  private  duty  3-11  in 
Springfield  hospitals.  She  wrote 
that  Rae  Simmons  is  back  at  work 
again.  She  is  Miss  Lepper's  as- 
sistant. 

Judy  graduates  from  the  Rhodes 
School  in  Manhattan  in  June.  Then 
we  are  moving  to  the  above  ad- 
dress. We  have  a nine  room  house 
and  seventy  acres  of  land.  We 
plan  to  have  a large  flower  and 
vegetable  garden  and  a small  or- 
chard, so  I think  we  will  be  kept 
pretty  busy. 

I hope  you  have  a grand  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson, 
Secretary  September  Section, 

Box  441  Heavener,  Oklahoma. 

Martha  Buckley  Utley  (Mrs.  Wal- 
ter) writes,  ''We  came  to  Califor- 
nia three  years  ago,  after  two 
years  in  Nebraska,  where  Walter 
was  stationed  as  a captain.  Since 
living  here  we  have  become  true 
hour  on  the  marvels  of  the  Golden 
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Californians  and  can  rave  by  the 
West.  My  husband  is  a high  school 
teacher  in  a nearby  town.  We 
have  a little  daughter,  Martha 
Ethel,  who  will  be  three  years  old 
on  March  30th." 

Julia  Binns  Cady  (Mrs.  Robert) 
writes,  "We  are  busy  with  our 
home  in  the  country.  It  is  won- 
derful for  the  youngsters,  and  our 
neighbors  are  grand." 

Judy  received  a letter  from  Dor- 
othy Ayer  Guthrie,  who  has  been 
very  ill.  Her  address  is  I.  M.  Cop- 
ely  Hill,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
She  sent  Judy  a picture  of  her 
daughter,  Nancy,  and  Judy  says 
she  looks  like  a "true  angel." 
Hurry  and  get  well,  Dottie. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mary 
Galbraith  Wahl  (Mrs.  Richard)  on 
the  sudden  death  of  her  brother. 

Catherine  Norris  writes,  "Ihave 
taken  a position  as  Assistant  Chief 
in  the  new  Veteran's  Hospital 
which  is  to  open  in  May  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  I."  Best  wishes  to  you, 
Kay.  Let  us  know  how  things 
progress. 

1941 

Mrs.  Ebba  Rudiue  Ray,  Secretary 
54  Stone  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

My  thanks  to  all  who  replied  to 
the  cards  I sent  out  early  this  year. 
Please  keep  on  sending  in  news 
and  addresses  of  other  classmates. 

I now  have  addresses  for  75  of  the 
class,  and  will  furnish  addresses 
to  any  of  you  who  care  to  write  for 
them.  My  only  regret  is  that  space 
does  not  permit  the  reproduction  of 
your  letters  in  full  for  they  make 
interesting  reading. 

Kay  Mackenzie  Hansgrud  (Mrs. 
John),  233  Edison  St.,  Clifton,  N.  J., 
has  two  daughters,  Anne,  age  5, 
and  Karen,  4.  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  their  own  new  house. 
Her  husband  is  a graduate  of 
Wentworth  Institute  and  a Product 


Engineer  in  plastic  molding.  Be- 
fore marriage  she  did  surgery  and 
private  duty  nursing  in  Claremont 
Gen.  Hospital.  After  marriage, 
she  did  surgical  nursing  in  Brown- 
wood,  Texas. 

Genevieve  Monaghan,  55  Pota- 
mac  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  is 
attending  Boston  College. 

Madeleine  Ruest  Frankovitch 

(Mrs.  George  R.)f  writes  from  95 
Sterling  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  that 
her  two-year  old  son  is  a busy 
mischief-maker.  Her  husband  is 
now  executive  secretary  of  the  N. 
E.  Mfg.  Jewelers  and  Silversmith's 
Assoc.  She  says  that  Marguerite 
Ford  is  now  Educational  Director 
at  Truesdale  Hospital  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Marion  Marchetti  Landgraf 
has  two  daughters,  one  three 
years  old,  the  second  four  months 
old  (Jan.) 

Anna  (Peggy)  Moore  Jones  (Mrs. 
James),  of  79  Westland  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  wrote  that  she  and  her 
husband  spent  New  Year's  with 
Rita  O'Leary  Ottesen  and  husband 
Karl,  the  first  time  the  husbands 
had  been  together  since  overseas. 
She  said  also  that  Judith  Harding 
Dougherty  had  recently  dropped 
into  the  office  for  a chat. 

Rita  O'Leary  Ottesen  (Mrs.  Karl), 
33  Hoyt  St.,  Madison,  N.  J.,  wrote 
in  February  that  she  and  baby 
Karl  were  doing  very  well.  In 
March,  en  route  to  Philadelphia, 
Bill  and  I stopped  for  a short  visit. 
The  baby  is  lovely,  and  Rita  still 
has  that  familiar  twinkle  in  her 
eye. 

Marion  Clason  Lampson  (Mrs. 
Grant),  3901  Lynn  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  writes  that  she  is 
well  and  happy.  "I  like  this  city 
very  much.  The  country  is  beau- 
tiful, and  the  people  friendly.  My 
husband  is  a food  broker,  and  we 
do  considerable  business  enter- 
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taining  and  traveling." 

Mary  Spies,  900  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  writes 
"In  October,  1947,  I came  to  Los 
Angeles  and  haven't  been  back 
East  since.  I am  working  as  sec- 
retary and  nurse  combined  for  a 
well-known  woman  ophthalmolo- 
gist, Dr.  Helen  E.  Preston.  It  is  a 
nice  job  and  I love  my  work. 
Southern  California  is  interesting 
especially  to  a newcomer.  It  is 
like  being  in  an  entirely  different 
world.  I go  to  the  symphony  regu- 
larly— the  conductor  is  Alfred  Wal- 
lenstein, and  while  it  can't  come  up 
to  the  Boston  Symphony,  I enjoy 
it.  The  real  novelty  here  is  hav- 
ing such  varied  landscape  in  such 
a close  radius.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I find  that  I love  the  desert 
and  find  it  fascinating.  In  August, 
I was  taken  sudenly  ill  with  some- 
thing very  violent  which  was 
thought  at  first  to  be  sub-acute 
bacterial  endocarditis,  but  which 
was  later  diagnosed  as  leukopenic 
meningitis,  and  just  now  after 
working  on  it  some  more,  the  doc- 
tor thinks  it  was  encephalitis  with 
cardiac  complications  and  virus 
pneumonia  also.  Sounds  terrible, 
but  I made  a wonderful  recovery 
and  feel  fine  now.  I don't  get  sick 
often,  but  when  I do,  I do  it  in  a 
big  way! 

Faith  Roberts  Kraber  (Mrs.  G.Z.) 
is  living  in  Los  Angeles  now,  ac- 
cording to  Mary  She  has  two 
little  boys  and  is  working  for  the 
CPS — the  California  equivalent  of 
the  Blue  Cross.  We  get  together 
occasionally. 

Louise  Pincus  Meister  (Mrs.  A.  J.) 
lives  at  30  Frothingham  St.,  Lo- 
well, Mass.  Her  husband  is  a doc- 
tor, and  they  have  two  chlidren,  a 
boy  and  a girl. 

Mary  Jane  Laymon  Longnecker 

(Mrs.  Wally),  3050  Coleridge  Rd., 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  has  four 


children,  Nancy  (age  5),  Donald 
and  David  (twins,  age  3),  and 
Linda  (age  1 yr.),  Mary  Spies  says 
she  has  visited  them  several  times. 
She  also  supplied  the  information 
that  Marion  Vayro  MacDuff  of 
South  Hanover,  Mass,  has  two 
little  girls  by  adoption. 

Thanks  to  Mary  Spies  for  a won- 
derful letter  She  adds  that  a great 
many  of  the  most  prominent  phy- 
sicians in  Los  Anglese  had  their 
training  at  M.G.H.  and  are  always 
glad  to  see  an  M.G.H.  nurse. 

Phyllis  Proulx  Lavoie  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) is  living  at  8 Standish  St., 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 

Irene  Ahonen  Swanson  (Mrs. 
W.  E.),  712  Acorn  Drive,  Dayton  9, 
Ohio,  writes  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band and  three  children  plan  to 
return  to  Connecticut  next  summer 
unless  the  company's  contract  in 
Ohio  is  extended.  She  adds  that 
Jean  Ottley  Roberts  is  in  New- 
foundland, where  her  husband  is 
in  the  Air  Force. 

Allene  Daisy)  Day  Haines  (Mrs. 
John  G.),  403  V2  South  Main  St., 
Vicksburg,  Mich.,  wrote  in  Febru- 
ary saying  that  she  is  still  work- 
ing as  industrial  nurse  at  the  Lee 
Paper  Company.  Her  sons  are 
fine  and  growing  fast.  She  had 
received  a letter  from  Isabelle 
Holmes  De  Steffany,  whose  ad- 
dress is  Mrs.  R.  D.  De  Steffany, 
1500th  Air  Transport  Sp.,  A.P.O. 
953,  c o P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
She  lives  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Cynthia  Holt  Cummings  lives  at 
8235  Ohio  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan., 

Rita  Boyle  Willetts  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam), 378  Madison  Ave.,  Law- 
rence Harbor,  N.  J.  sent  a long, 
newsy  letter.  She  says  that  she 
was  married  in  Jan.  1946  to  an 
officer  in  the  infantry.  He  now 
goes  to  Rutgers  University  nights 
and  expects  to  finish  his  degree 
in  engineering  this  coming  year. 


He  is  an  engineer  for  Western 
Electric  in  Kearny,  N.  J.  They  have 
three  children,  a boy  (age  2Vi)  a 
girl  (15  months),  and  a girl  (5 
months). 

Helen  Hartnett  Miller  (Mrs. 
Frank,  III),  275  Collier  Rd.,  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  has  one  daughter, 
Barry  Bettes.  Last  year  she  was 
a student  at  Asia  Institute  in  N.Y. 
They  still  have  their  home  in 
Edgartown,  Mass.  (South  Water 
St.),  and  plan  to  be  there  during 
the  summer. 

Jean  Mather  Murray  (Mrs. 
George  M.  Jr.),  142  Brixton  Rd., 
Garden  City,  L.  I.  sends  news  of 
herself.  George  and  I are  still 
plugging  along  living  with  his 
family  and  saving  the  old  green 
stuff  for  that  HOUSE.  I keep  busy 
helping  George's  father  and  broth- 
ers here  at  the  plant.  I'm  office 
girl  and  getting  to  be  guite  the 
business  woman.  I do  a little 
housekeeping  and  baby  sitting  in 
the  evenings. 

A letter  arrived  in  March  from 
Beatrice  Herard  Boyle  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald) of  147-18  38th  Ave.,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  She  was  married  in 
March,  1942.  In  June  of  that  year, 
she  and  Donald  moved  to  New 
York.  She  did  staff  nursing  in  a 
small  private  hospital.  They  have 
two  children,  Annde  Marid,  five, 
and  Richard,  four.  Donald  is  regi- 
mental officer  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King's  Point, 
L.  I.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
buying  a new  home. 

She  sent  the  address  of  Dorothy 
Kandolin  Hathaway  as  58-26  201st 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  She  is 
married  to  a doctor. 

Grace  Russell  Glover  (Mrs.  Sam- 
uel F.),  30  High  St.,  Rockland, 
Maine  reports  that  she  was  mar- 
ried in  January,  1948.  Her  hus- 
band, formerly  a naval  aviator, 


is  now  in  business  with  three 
brothers  in  Rockland. 

Phyllis  Madden  is  Educational 
Director  at  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children  in 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Jeanette  McDonald  Sicora  (Mrs. 
Frank,  Jr.)  lives  at  12910  Dwyer 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Irene  Willis  Murray  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) is  living  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  I do  not  have  the  street 
address,  but  she  will  receive  mail 
sent  c/o  her  mother  at  170  E.  Main 
St.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Rae  Clough  Carson  (Mrs.  Alfred 
C.)  is  now  living  at  67  Agassiz 
Ave.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Does  anyone  know  the  where- 
abouts of  any  of  the  following?: 

February  Section: 

Elsie  Barter,  Jeanette  Benyon 
Haven,  Rita  Binkunski  Lesankos, 
Eleanor  Burke,  Bette  Carter,  Jose- 
phine Donohue,  Dorothy  Fletcher, 
Aanastasia  Gianarakos,  Wilma 
Kovalik,  Frances  McKean  Fettes, 
Carolyn  Lowney  Hawks,  Sylvia 
Manninen,  Margaret  Robbins,  Hil- 
degarde  Sanneman,  Libby  Zago- 
rin. 

September  Section: 

Marian  E.  Bancroft,  Rita  Genna 
Brayden,  Natalie  King,  Edna  Mo- 
sher, Mary  Owen,  Frances  To- 
masunas,  Grace  Triggs. 

Martha  Jewell  Heigham  (Mrs. 
Albert)  lives  at  23  Alpine  St.,  Ar- 
lington Heights,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Stacey  Mason  (Mrs. 
Herbert)  lives  at  Calle  Hoare  No. 
612  Apt.  1,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico. 

I wish  you  all  could  read  the 
fascinating  five-page  single- 
spaced  typewritten  letter  she  sent 
me  in  March.  I shall  be  glad  to 
mail  it  around,  round-robin  fash- 
ion, to  any  classmates  who  would 
like  to  share  it.  In  summary,  her 
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life  since  graduation  goes  like  this. 
For  six  years  she  worked  in  Bos- 
ton, in  the  Central  Supply  Room 
and  later  as  Neurosurgical  Head 
Nurse  in  the  Operating  Room. 
After  this,  she  worked  first  with 
Dr.  Smithwick  at  the  Mass.  Memo- 
rial and  then  with  Dr.  Michelsen 
for  fourteen  months.  In  1948,  she 
was  married  to  an  accountant, 
now  working  for  a C.P.A.  firm  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Helen  Walsh  Duquette  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward) is  now  living  at  7 Linwood 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  She  is  work- 
ing at  the  Worcester  State  Sana- 
torium in  West  Boylston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Glover 
(Grace  Russell),  of  30  High  St., 
Rockland,  Maine  announce  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Nancy 
Ruth,  on  April  17,  1949. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  I.  Miller  III 
(Helen  Hartnett)  of  275  Collier  Rd., 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  daughter, 
Kathy  lohnson,  on  April  22,  1949. 

1942 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor 
Secretary  February  Section 
177  River  Street 
East  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  Bartlett,  70  Long  wood  Ave., 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  has  sent 
in  all  the  following  news: 

Had  a note  at  Christmas  from 
Elna  Carlson  Prizio  (Mrs.  Thomas 
A.)  who  is  with  her  husband  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  They  have  2 daugh- 
ters, Janet,  aged  4,  and  Judy,  born 
May  9,  1948.  Elna's  address  is 
Lt.  T.  A.  Prizion,  AO-865596,  Base 
Weather  Station,  Albrook  A.F.B., 
Canal  Zone. 

Josephine  Ferrara  is  doing  school 
nursing  in  San  Deigo,  California. 
Her  engagement  to  Harold  Hig- 
gins, U.  S.  N.  was  recently  an- 
nounced. Jo's  address  is  1408 
Grove  St.,  San  Deigo,  California. 


Helen  Robinson  Blake  (Mrs.  Er- 
nest) is  living  at  6 Perham  Street, 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  She  has  three 
children  Bruce  4,  Bonnie  2,  and 
Barry  9 months. 

When  last  heard  from  Carmela 
Bruno  Hudson  (Mrs.  J.  E.,  Jr.)  was 
living  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  with  her 
husband  and  daughter  Mary.  Car- 
mela was  doing  private  duty. 

Joan  Cummins  Calligan  (Mrs. 
Donald  C.)  is  living  at  91  Halcyon 
Road,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  The 
Calligans  have  three  children, 
Penny,  aged  7,  Donn,  aged  6,  and 
Karen,  aged  5. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  E.  Thomp- 
son (Madeline  Curtis)  were  at  last 
count  living  at  234  Marked  Tree 
Road,  Needham,  Mass.  They  have 
two  children,  Sally  and  Jesse,  Jr. 

Charlotte  O'Neill,  Alice  Demp- 
sey and  Ruth  Bartlett  are  employed 
as  Supervisors  in  the  Hyde  Park, 
Grove  Hall,  and  Jamaica  Plain 
offices  respectively  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Boston. 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  Buckley  has  re- 
cently joined  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  Staff  and  is  assigned 
to  the  Roslindale  Office. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Parker  (Phyllis  Simpson)  a daugh- 
ter Jill  Dunham,  on  March  9,  1949. 
The  Parkers  live  at  52  West  Main 
St.,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

How  about  sending  along  the 
news?  When  I began  to  collect 
these  notes  in  March  I sent  out 
several  notes  but  received  no 
answers. 

1943 

Mrs.  Ingborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
Secretary  February  Section, 

829  E 52  St., 

Chicago  15,  111. 

Please  note  the  change  in  my 
address.  Then  I would  like  to  say 
that  I am  going  to  spend  the  sum- 
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mer  in  Boston  teaching  at  M.G.H. 
And  now  for  the  Class  news. 
Jeanne  Ross  is  clinical  instructor 
at  Willard  Parker  in  New  York. 
She  is  enjoying  her  work  and  will 
be  here  next  week  to  spend  part 
of  a well  earned  vacation  with  us. 
Alice  Chase  Perry  wrote  a lovely 
letter  from  her  farm  home  in  West 
Rutland,  Vermont.  She  has  two 
children,  Ralph  Jr.  and  Dianne 
Alice.  Alice  is  very  happy  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
our  classmates  so  that  we  can 
exchange  news.  She  tells  me  that 
Martha  Metcalf  White  and  hus- 
band live  in  Rutland,  Vermont, 
which  makes  frequent  visiting 
possible.  Martha,  won't  you  drop 
me  a line  soon? 

I also  had  a letter  from  three 
MGH'ers  who  are  at  the  Univers- 
ity in  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis. 
They  are  Betty  Tobey,  Margaret 
McKinnon  and  Ann  Siplas.  Betty 
and  Maggie  are  of  the  class  of 
'46,  and  I must  admit  that  I can- 
not remember  Ann.  But  I do  hope 
that  the  trio  will  come  down  to 
Chicago  soon,  and  then  I shall  be 
able  to  give  a better  report  of  their 
doings. 

Mrs.  Stella  O'Mara  Zanca, 
Secretary  September  Section, 
60-68  75th  Lane, 

Elmhurst,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

1944 

Mrs.  Mary  Conroy  Cargill 
45  Garden  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

I have  at  last  had  a "get  to- 
gether" of  some  of  the  nurses  from 
the  class  of  '44  at  my  apartment. 
It  seemed  so  good  to  talk  over  old 
times,  the  present  and  future. 
There  were  11  of  us  and  a con- 
tinual jabbering  went  on  all  eve- 
ning. Those  present  were  Mary 
Richards  Shattuck,  Marie  Rearick, 


Mary  Sullivan  McNicholas,  Dor- 
othy McCullough  Black,  Priscilla 
Andrews,  Louise  Brown,  Ruth  Han- 
son, Barbara  Christie  Waddell, 
Bernice  Clark,  and  Virginia  Tel- 
ander  Anderson.  Everyone  looks 
the  same.  All  seemed  to  have 
an  enjoyable  evening  and  it  was 
suggested  that  this  be  done  more 
often,  each  one  taking  turns  hav- 
ing the  group  at  her  home. 

It  seems  Martha  Addison  Mc- 
Cain and  her  husband  have  now 
invested  in  a trailer  and  will  be 
heading  East  for  a vacation  in 
May  with  their  3 children.  It  will 
seem  good  to  see  Martha  again. 
By  the  way,  will  you  send  all  news 
from  now  on  to  Martha — R.  D. 
Parkville,  Missouri.  I was  substi- 
tuting until  she  had  her  last  baby. 

Virginia  Wentworth  Reel  has 

had  her  second  child,  Christopher 
— congratulations  Ginny! 

Louise  Brown  informed  me  that 
Miriam  Davis  Barkelew  has 
moved  to  2 125 A Rosevelt  Ave., 
Berkeley,  California — and  Vivian 
Carroll  Verrocchi  has  come  back 
to  New  Jersey — going  to  visit  in 
Boston  and  then  head  back  to 
California  again. 

Rita  Collins  Crowley  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Germany  and  has  made  a 
great  many  friends  with  American 
wives  living  nearby.  Her  son 
Teddy  is  really  getting  to  be  a big 
boy. 

Expect  to  see  Patricia  Bachelder 
Crowley  this  week-end.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Apt.  A 2528  Watt  St., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Her  little  fel- 
low also  must  be  quite  a boy. 

I'm  afraid  that  is  all  the  news 
I have  this  time.  There  are  so 
many  people  we  haven't  heard 
from  in  so  long.  Why  not  write? 
We  are  all  interested  in  knowing 
what  everyone  is  doing. 


1945 

Mrs.  Ottilie  Guerrera,  Secretary 
99  Swan  St., 

Methuen,  Mass. 

New  arrivals: 

Virginia  Osborne  Phillips,  a son, 
Jeffrey  David,  on  February  28th. 
Gini  is  still  in  Cordova,  Alaska. 

Chris  Abrams  Berenson,  a son, 
Gerald,  in  December. 

Susan  Rounds  Dunbar,  a second 
son,  Christopher.  Susan  has  the 
biggest  family  of  our  class,  I be- 
lieve, with  Catherine  and  Sed- 
wick.  They  have  gone  back  to 
Warren,  Ohio. 

Marjorie  Norcross  Paulson,  a 

second  child.  No  further  data. 

Norma  Goff  Malmstrom,  a sec- 
ond son,  February  19th.  Norma 
lives  in  Melville,  Texas. 

Margaret  Clarke  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Franklin  County 
Public  Health  Association. 

Carol  Barrows  Arnault  (Mrs. 
Donald)  writes  that  they  are  mov- 
ing to  Hanover,  N.  H.  (housing 
conditions  permitting),  where  Don 
has  accepted  a residency  in  Sur- 
gery. 

Anne  Rowe  McGill  is  living  in 
Newton,  while  her  husband  studies 
at  Harvard. 

Bea  Britton  has  returned  from 
Paris  and  is  working  temporarily 
for  New  England  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

Sonia  Wisotsky  Lingos  has 
moved  her  new  home  in  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Ethel  Shaw  is  instructor  in  Sur- 
gical Nursing  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

Lucille  McKenzie  Hutchinson 

and  her  two  young  sons  leave  for 
Japan  April  28th.  It's  a long  trip, 
and  we  all  wish  you  good  luck, 
Lucille. 


Pat  Bottiani  Curl  has  her  own 
home  now  at  11  John  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

Bertha  McNeil  has  joined  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  for  a year,  and 
will  take  her  basic  training  in  San 
Antonio  after  a visit  back  East. 
Another  Army  gal  finishes  her  an- 
esthesia course  April  30th,  so 
Marion  Waterhouse  will  be  taking 
her  National  Boards  soon. 

Janet  Ross  was  married  to  Ben- 
jamin C.  Morgan  on  February  1, 
1949. 

Bea  Britton  gave  a tea  for  Mary 
Cunningham,  who  is  to  be  married 
soon.  I understand  the  gals  had 
a great  get  together  at  the  same 
time. 

Shirley  Ansell  Brown's  husband 
has  accepted  an  internship  at 
Walter  Reed  starting  in  June,  so 
they'll  be  off  to  the  Capital  soon. 

Pris  Hoxie  Price  is  in  Milwau- 
kee; Ginny  Ross  Hartwell  is  in 
Littleton,  Mass.;  and  Maude  Gritz 
Macher  Dugan  is  in  New  Jersey. 

I understand  Jeanne  Durell  is 
feeling  better  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  move  to  a better  climate  before 
long.  How  about  a short  note  to 
her? 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle, 

Swampscott,  Mass. 

Jackie  Dwyer  is  now  married 
(June  '48)  to  George  Hossfield,  who 
graduated  from  M.I.T.  They  are 
living  in  Medford  and  Jackie  is 
working  for  Dr.  Smithwick. 


"No  voice  is  wholly  lost  that  is 
the  voice  of  many  men." 

— Hesiod — Aristotle 
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Thelma  Rushforth  Hinshaw  (Mrs. 
A.  J.)  is  living  at  11  Francis  St., 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Mary  Jesse  Wardibgham  (Mrs. 
Richard)  sends  her  new  address: 
132  South  Union  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hilliard  has 

been  appointed  an  officer  in  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1949  reported  for  duty  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  St.  Al- 
bans, New  York. 

Genevieve  Hallett  was  married 
to  Dr.  John  B.  Sutton  on  Saturday, 
February  26,  1949,  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

1947 

Mrs.  Jean  Barrows  MacDougall, 

Secretary 
Box  85 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Classmates: 

This  is  an  appeal  for  a little 
help!  To  date  most  of  the  news 
I've  been  able  to  give  you  has 
been  the  result  of  my  letters  of  in- 
quiry to  various  class  members. 

I am  very  glad  to  do  this,  but  I 
feel  that  we  could  get  a lot  more, 
and  more  up  to  date  news  if  some 
of  you  would  drop  me  a line  when- 
ever you  hear  of  anything  of  in- 
terest. This  of  course  means  birth 
announcements,  wedding  an- 
nouncements, as  well  as  other 
news.  . . . How  about  it? 

I received  a wonderfully  newsy 
letter  from  Helen  Natti  Bowden, 
Mrs.  Robert,  Box  291,  Durham,  N. 
H.  Helen  is  on  bed  rest  due  to  a 
bout  of  rheumatic  fever.  She 
writes  "Old  rheumatic  fever  is 
hanging  around — still.  My  life  is 
a series  of  aspirin,  hot  packs,  rest, 
and  vitamins.  My  husband,  Bob, 
is  the  chiefcook-and-bottle-washer, 
and  does  a wonderful  job.  He  re- 


ceived his  B.A.  in  February,  and 
is  studying  for  his  Master's  in  psy- 
chology at  present.  I hope  to  be 
able  to  get  up  next  month. 

Priscilla  Marchant  is  going  to 
be  married  in  early  June  to  Rollin 
Mayer  at  the  King's  Chapel.  At 
present  she  is  a sophomore  at 
B.U.  Her  address  is  35  Temple 
Street. 

Annia  Lowe  Giger  writes  often. 
Her  little  son,  Roger  Dale,  is  about 
six  months  old  and  is  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  R.  Giger  household, 
located  at  29  Plainfield  Street  in 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Sally  Thorndike  is  happily  con- 
valescing at  Storrow  House  in  Lin- 
coln. 

Anne  Hall  was  married  to  Ray- 
mond Charles  Bouchard  in  Feb- 
ruary. Their  address  is  33  Baker 
Avenue,  Beverly. 

Barbara  Watson  Porillo  is  work- 
ing at  Boston  City  Hospital  in  the 
O.P.D.  She  wrote  that  Marge  Wood 
is  going  to  Alburquerque,  N.  M. 
in  June  and  that  she  was  looking 
for  someone  to  share  the  ride  with 
her.  Marge  is  going  to  do  Public 
Health  Nursing  there. 

Mary  Wallace  Anderson  has  a 

lovely  little  dauqhter,  named 
Mary  Elizabeth.  The  Andersons 
are  living  in  Hingham.  Many 
thanks,  Helen,  for  all  this  news. 
We  all  hope  that  by  the  time  this 
is  published  you'll  be  much  better! 

Betty  Andersen,  177  Fountain 
Street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  working 
with  the  V.N.A.  there,  in  a district 
right  near  her  home. 

Shirley  Sabins  has  been  busy 
as  a beaver  since  her  graduation. 
She  first  took  a P.G.  course  at  the 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Cen- 
ter in  New  Jersey,  and  then  re- 
turned to  work  on  Baker  9 for  a 
while.  At  present  Shirley  is  work- 
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ing  at  B.L.I.,  living  in  the  dorm, 
there  and  working  towards  a B.S. 
degree  at  B.U. 

A CORRECTION  from  the  March 
issue: 

Helen  Scott  Gottschalk  (Mrs. 
Carl),  is  the  mother  of  a baby  boy. 
Sylvia  Delfino  Bloomberg  (Mrs. 
Malcolm  C.),  a boy,  Howard  Mar- 
tin, on  December  4,  1948. 

Also  announcing  a new  arrival 
is  Minnie  Sherman  Glines  (Mrs. 
Robert)  on  February  26,  1949  . . . 
Dianne  Evelyn. 

Your  secretary  is  currently  busy 
doing  full  time  private  duty  when 
it  is  available.  We  are  planning 
to  start  building  our  home  in  a 
very  few  weeks  now,  so  are  an- 
ticipating a very  hectic  summer 
trying  to  avoid  a few  of  "Mr. 
Blanding's  " errors!  In  March  I 
spent  a couple  weeks  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  visiting  my  sister, 
Carol,  and  her  husband  and  five 
months  old  son.  One  day  I met 
Mary  Jesse  Wardingham  in  town 
for  lunch.  Mary  is  working  as  an 
industrial  nurse  in  Rochester. 

I think  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  you  who  cared  for  Mrs. 
Muriel  McBride  in  the  Baker  Me- 
morial to  hear  of  her  death  in  Sy- 
racuse, N.  Y.,  in  March.  She  was 
one  of  the  bravest  patients  I knew. 
Her  companion  friend  wrote  the 
news  to  me  and  asked  me  to  tell 
those  who  cared  for  her  "how 
much  they  helped  to  brighten  the 
weeks  spent  in  the  Boston  hos- 
pital." 

1949 

Married:  Nancy  Brown  to  2nd 
Lt.  Albert  H.  Becker,  AUS,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  2,  1949,  in  Barring- 
ton, Rhode  Island.  The  Beckers 
give  their  address  as  47  Allen 
Ave.,  Pawtucket. 


APPOINTED  AS  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  DIRECTOR  AT 
COLUMBIA 

Edith  Roberts  (1935)  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Nursing  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Roberts  received 
her  Bachelor's  degree  from  Teach- 
ers College  and  a Masters  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  For 
three  years.  Miss  Roberts  served 
as  pediatric  head  nurse  at  MGH. 
From  1938  to  1946  she  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mary  Hitchcock 
Hospital  in  various  capacities. 
Last  year  she  became  assistant  in 
research  at  Teachers  College. 


Let  Your  ) 


{ Class  Secretary  ) 

( know  about  your  : 

\ 

} Summer  Vacation  ( 

• so  that  l 
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) QUARTERLY  l 

) . { 

* can  give  all  the  news  / 

) ( 
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The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few:  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harv- 
est, that  he  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest. 

— St.  Luke  X.2 
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Regional  MGH  Clubs 


M.G.H.  Club  of  Southern  Cal. 

Tentative  plans  for  a picnic  in 
late  May  had  been  made  when 
we  went  to  press  but  we  have  had 
no  further  details.  Ruth  Hartzell 
Hayes  (Mrs.  Howard)  1920  wrote 
your  editor  in  late  March:  "Your 
enquiry  addressed  to  Miss  Suther- 
land was  forwarded  to  me  by  her 
as  she  has  been  ill  for  some  weeks 
and  was  not  yet  up  to  the  work 
of  letter  writing.  Plans  for  our  next 
"get-together"  have  been  held  up 
because  of  Miss  Sutherland's 
health.  Since  vacations  begin  here 
in  June  we  are  planning  tenta- 
tively for  a picnic  in  May.  This 
will  be  held  in  a park  near  Miss 
Sutherland's  home  and  we  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  join  us. 

In  February  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a visit  from  Berneta  Platt  (1920). 
At  that  time  I took  her  to  call  on 
"Ted"  Moulton  Walter  also  '20, 
enroute  to  Claremont  where  we 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  Emily 
Haver  de  Haas,  '20  too.  I have  not 
heard  whether  Berneta  returned  to 
Massachusetts  or  if  she  decided 
to  stay  in  California.  Earlier  in  the 
year  Albertine  Sinclair  (1919)  was 
in  Los  Angeles  for  several  weeks. 
Katherine  MacDonald  (1918)  en- 
tertained Berneta  and  Albertine 
when  they  were  in  Los  Angeles. 
Some  months  earlier  she  also 
brought  Rose  Hunger  (1919)  to  see 
me. 

Sorry  that  the  news  is  rather  slim 
but  we  have  a hard  time  getting 
in  touch  with  M.G.H.  people.  If 
there  is  anyone  interested  in  join- 
ing our  group  please  get  in  touch 
with  Miss  Myral  Sutherland,  1620 
North  Holliston,  Pasadena  6 or 
with  Ruth  Hartzell  Hayes  (Mrs. 
Howard),  1106  Buena  Vista  Street, 
South  Pasadena." 


Merrimac  Valley  MGH  Club 

Anyone  interested  in  joining 
write: 

Erma  Trentini  Valz  (Mrs.  Dino), 
President 
17  Stratford  Road 
Andover,  Massachusetts 


MGH  Club  of  Chicago 

All  those  interested  in  organizing 
a group  in  Chicago  please  get  in 
touch  with:  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Grosser 
Mauksch,  2816  Ellis  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 16. 


MGH  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
ALUMNAE  CLUB 

The  MGH  Worcester  County 
Alumnae  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday,  May  19th 
from  5-8  P.M.  in  Spruce  Grove, 
Green  Hill  Park,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Each  member  brought  her  own 
supper,  to  cook  over  the  outdoor 
fire  or  not,  as  desired.  Coffee  was 
provided. 

Madelaine  Hoelsch  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward), Secretary,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements  and  Annette 
Heinzel  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  committee  for  the 
election  of  a new  president  for 
two  years. 


"Happiness  is  a perfume  which 
if  you  spread  on  other  people  you 
are  bound  to  get  a few  drops  on 
yourself." 

— Emerson 
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ADDRESSES 


Miss  Daphne  Corbett,  President  M.G.H.  Alumnae  Association 
Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  YOUR  QUARTERLY— CHANGE  OF  ADDRESSES : 
Write  to : Miss  Helen  D.  Shaw,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston  14. 

WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  ILL : — Write  to:  Miss  Eleanor  Pittman,  Phillips 
House,  Boston  14. 

REQUESTS  FOR  APPLICATION  BLANK  AND  ALUMNAE  DUES:  — 
Write  to:  Charlotte  O'Neil,  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston  14. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LOAN  FUND  AND  REQUEST  FOR  LOANS: 
Write  to:  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  2 Brimmer  Street,  Boston. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund. 


HONORED  BY  THE  KING 

The  following  news  item  was 
sent  to  the  editors  by  Ella  Tomp- 
kins Hamilton  (Mrs.  D.W.) 
(1908).  This  appeared  in  the 
"Deep  Sea  Fisheries"  issue  of 
April  1949  and  was  reprinted 
from  the  St.  John's  Evening  Tele- 
gram. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  the  following 
New  Year  Honors:  To  be  an  Of- 
ficer of  the  Most  Excellent  Order 
of  the  British  Empire 

(Civil  Division) 

Mrs.  Mina  Gilchrist  Paddon 
(1907) 

In  recognition  of  some  twenty- 
five  years  of  nursing,  and  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Station  at 
North  West  River  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  International 
Grenfell  Association. 


"A  certain  amount  of  opposition 
is  a great  help  to  a man;  kites  rise 
not  with  the  wind." — Anon. 


THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE 

This  committee  which  you  heard 
about  in  the  last  issue  and  which 
will  have  to  do  with  raising  money 
for  all  the  various  projects  of  the 
alumnae  association  has  been  ap- 
pointed. As  we  go  to  press,  I do 
not  have  all  the  members  names 
but  this  is  a large  committee.  Mar- 
garet Murray  Mathie  (1928)  is 
the  chairman  and  you  will  be 
hearing  more  from  her  in  the  near 
future. 

ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

Announcement  is  made  by  the 
Alumnae  Board  that  the  position 
of  part-time  Alumnae  Secretary 
is  available  to  any  member  meet- 
ing the  necessary  requirements. 

Duties:  Typing,  filing,  and  cor- 
respondence. 

Hours:  3 regular  5-hour  week 
days. 

Salary:  $1000  per  year  (eleven 
months). 

Make  application  by  letter  to 
Miss  Walborg  Peterson,  Mass.  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION 

There's  a lot  of  activity  and 
discussion  — much  of  its  having 
been  inspired  by  the  Brown  Re- 
port— about  implementation  of  the 
report's  recommendations. 

Statements  have  even  been 
made  — some  with  levity,  others 
with  undertones  of  seriousness — 
that  perhaps  the  implementation 
will  be  inadequate,  incomplete 
and  ''maybe,  in  another  twenty 
years,  there'll  be  another  report." 

I was  thinking  on  this  while 
perusing  the  March  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing.  This 
issue  apprises  us  that  there  has 
been  republished  recently  the  Re- 
port of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
of  Massachusetts  1850.  The  review 
refers  to  this  publication  as  "one 
of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
— perhaps  the  most  significant 
document — in  the  history  of  pub- 
lic health." 

1850,  as  you  will  remember,  was 
ten  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Nightingale  School  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  in  London.  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nurses  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1873.  Implementation 
was  not  widely  used  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  learned  to  think 
about  it  today.  But,  the  Sanitary 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  in 
1850  was  thinking  of  the  same 
thing  when  they  wrote:  "We  rec- 
ommend that  institutions  be 
formed  to  educate  and  qualify  fe- 
males to  be  nurses  of  the  sick." 
The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital was  suggested  as  an  appro- 
priate place  for  the  preparation  of 
"females  of  a proper  character." 
However,  twenty-three  years  were 
to  pass  before  implementation  be- 
gan. I'll  try  to  remember  this 
when  I think  that  implementation 


in  1950  is  going  at  a rate  not  fast 
enough  to  suit  me. 


HONORED  BY  THE  NAVY 

In  its  entire  history,  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  has  appointed  only 
two  nurses  as  honorary  consul- 
tants. One  of  these  nurses  is  Mrs. 
Rachel  Metcalf  McManus  (1920), 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  At  a lanuary  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Manus was  welcomed  by  Admiral 
Clifford  A.  Swanson,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy,  into  mem- 
bership on  a reserve  advisory 
board  comprised  of  many  of  the 
great  names  in  medicine. 


"The  two  highest  functionaries 
of  the  state  are  the  nurse  and  the 
schoolmaster." 

— Father  Madeleine , Les  Miser- 
ahles 

by  Victor  Hugo 


"Far  away  there  in  the  sunshine 
are  my  aspirations.  I may  not 
reach  them,  but  I can  look  up  and 
see  their  beauty  believe  in  them, 
and  try  to  follow  where  they  lead. 

— Louisa  May  Alcott 


"Ask  God  to  give  thee  skill 
In  comfort's  art, 

That  thou  may'st  consecrated  be 
And  set  apart 
Unto  a life  of  sympathy; 

For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  ill 
In  every  heart, 

And  comforters  are  needed  much 
Of  Christ-like  touch." 

— Alexander  Hamilton 
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REMINDER:  Copy  for  the  March  issue  due  January  20,  1949;  for  the  June 
Issue  April  20th;  for  the  September  issue,  July  20th;  for  the  December 
issue,  October  20th.  All  copy  is  due  at  the  printers  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  month  prior  to  issue.  Ten  days  are  necessary  to  sort,  assem- 
ble and  type  material. 


NURSES  HAVE  SHARED  IN 
THIS  PROGESS,  TOO 

Do  you  realize  that  more  years 
have  been  added  to  life  expect- 
ancy since  1900  than  during  the 
20  centuries  previously. 

During  the  days  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  average  length  of  life 
was  24  years.  By  1900  this  had 
increased  to  43  years,  an  average 
of  1 year  for  every  100  years  of 
progress. 

In  1948  a new-born  baby  boy 
has  a life  expectancy  of  65  years, 
a baby  girl  more  than  70  years, — 
22  to  27  years  having  been  added 
to  life  expectancy  in  a short  48 
years.  Dont  you  think  it  is  quite 
thrilling  to  have  shared  in  this? 


"Far  away  there  in  the  sunshine 
are  my  aspirations.  I may  not 
reach  them,  but  I can  look  up  and 
see  their  beauty,  believe  in  them, 
and  try  to  follow  where  they  lead." 

— Louisa  May  Alcott 


RED  CROSS  NO  LONGER  RE- 
CRUITING NURSES  FOR 
A.N.C.  AND  N.N.C. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
36,  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  have  now  become  perma- 
nently established,  eliminating  the 
need  for  the  Red  Cross  recruiting 
nurses  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  plan  for  the  enrollment 
in  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service 
is  based  on  community  service. 
This  is  a departure  from  the  origi- 
nal nurse  enrollment  program 
which  had  as  its  principle  objec- 
tive a country-wide  roster  main- 
tained primarily  for  National 
emergency  purposes. 

Now  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service  has  adopted  as  its  goal 
a greater  emphasis  on  commun- 
ity service.  Through  the  combined 
efforts  of  nurses  voluntarily  serv- 
ing in  Red  Cross  health  programs 
as  well  as  disasters,  a definite  ad- 
vance toward  the  provision  of 
greater  benefits  to  each  locality 
has  been  made. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $1.75  POSTAGE  PAID 

Available  Irom  the  following : 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  4Z3  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHUCKLES  P.R.N. 


Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

OFFICERS 

President,  S.  Dahpne  Corbett  (1925) 

First  Vice  President,  Mary  Gilmore 
(1940) 

Second  Vice  President,  Marjorie 
Johnson  Richardson  (1929) 

Recording  Secretary,  Alice  Howell 
(1944) 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Helen 
Shaw  (1929) 

Treasurer.  Charlotte  O'Neil  (1942) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  and 
Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Marie  Scherer 
Andrews  (1936),  Helen  Forrant 
(1930). 


CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Social  Service 
Program 

Quarterly  Record 
Catherine  Leonard  Crotty,  (1937) 
Nominating 
Hospitality 

Mary  Fitzgerald  (1945) 
Private  Duty 

Finance 

Enes  Zambon  (1929) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
Sally  M.  Johnson  (1910) 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Endowment  Fund 
Membership 
Adele  Corkum  (1934) 

Revision 

Abigail  Norris  (1934) 
Margaret  Meenan  (1930) 

Sick  Relief 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926) 


The  child  may  be  un-co-opera- 
tive but  the  nurse  may  obtain 
co-operation  by  using  a little  tack. 

Newly  admitted  patients  should 
be  treated  as  if  they  have  a dis- 
ease until  proven  that  they  have 
not. 

An  example  of  a ball-and-socket 
socket  joint  is  the  eyeball. 

The  artery  supplying  the  uterus 
is  the  ovarian  in  the  female  and 
the  spermatic  in  the  male. 

A fetus  is  a grub-like  organism 
which  upon  delivery  becomes  a 
baby. 

Labor  is  nature's  way  of  saying 
to  the  mother,  "You're  finished. 
I'll  take  over." 

Have  the  tuberculosis  patient 
speculate  into  a covered  con- 
tainer. 

The  normal  uterus  is  about  the 
size  of  a silver  dollar. 

Rx  means  "Taken  inwardly." 

Dettol  may  be  ordered  for  per- 
ennial care. 

The  malar  is  the  shiek  bone. — 

The  Canadian  Nurse , Vol.  45,  No. 
1,  p.  25  (Jan.)  1949.  — Reprint 
from  AJN,  May,  1949. 


"As  I grow  older,  I simplify  both 
my  science  and  my  religion.  Books 
mean  less  to  me;  prayers  mean 
less;  potions,  pills  and  drugs  mean 
less;  but  peace,  friendship,  love 
and  a life  of  usefulness  mean 
more,  infinitely  more." 

— Silas  Hubbard.  M.D- 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES,  JUNE  2,  1949 


REPORT  by  RUTH  SLEEPER,  R.N. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Service 


EACH  year  at  the  Graduation 
Exercises  it  is  my  privilege 
to  report  to  you,  the  members 
of  the  Graduation  Class,  and  to  re- 
view some  of  the  major  events  of 
the  year  just  passed,  that  you 
may  carry  with  you  as  you  leave 
the  School  a memory  of  the 
School's  progress  during  your  stu- 
dent years,  and  a share  of  our 
hopes  for  its  future  development. 
1948  was  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year  for  American  Nursing  and 
for  this  School.  One  of  the  three 
earliest  pioneers,  the  School  has 
contributed  generously  to  those 
nurses  who  led  the  way  in  the 
bedside  care  of  patients,  in  the 
administration  of  hospitals,  in  the 
development  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  nursing  education,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  nursing  or- 
ganizations, and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nursing  literature. 
Three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  nurses  have  been 
graduated  from  the  School,  and 
like  the  earliest  of  the  forbearers 
each  succeeding  generation  has 
continued  to  carry  its  full  share 
of  responsibility. 

That  the  School  has  been  able 
to  make  such  a contribution  to 
nursing  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
caliber  of  the  women  who  came 
to  this  School  as  students,  and  as 
directors  and  teachers.  Such  a 
contribution  was  also  the  fruit  of 
constant  study  of  education, 
health,  medical  and  nursing 
needs,  and  frequent  readjustment 
of  the  School's  program  to  meet 
those  needs.  Appropriately,  the 
beginning  of  a new  quarter  cen- 
tury in  our  history  was  marked  by 


the  introduction  of  an  experimen- 
tal program  which  was  first  an- 
nounced in  February,  1948.  Many 
books  and  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten during  the  past  year  recom- 
mending that  the  diploma  pro- 
gram in  nursing  be  reduced  from 
three  years  to  two  years.  But  few 
schools,  if  any,  in  the  past  have 
actually  attempted  to  discover 
what  would  be  the  result  to  the 
patient,  the  doctor,  the  hospital, 
and  to  the  student  herself  if  the 
plan  for  nursing  education  were 
to  be  so  changed.  Our  new  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  September, 
1948.  In  the  first  twenty-eight 
months  have  been  placed  those 
courses  including  the  clinical  ex- 
periences believed  by  the  faculty 
to  be  essential  in  the  basic  nurs- 
ing program.  In  the  last  eight 
months  have  been  placed  the  clini- 
cal experiences  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  State  registration, 
and  those  which  the  faculty  be- 
lieved in  the  light  of  present  or 
forseen  needs  were  less  essential 
in  the  basic  nursing  program. 

The  first  period  of  twenty-eight 
months  is  the  student  period.  That 
the  doctor  and  others  might  rec- 
ognize the  beginner,  who  is  to  be 
on  the  wards  essentially  for  learn- 
ing experiences,  the  uniform  of  the 
students  during  these  first  twenty- 
eight  months  is  distinguished  by 
a low  cap  similar  in  shape  and 
material  to  the  School  cap.  The 
second  period  of  eight  months  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  internship, 
during  which  the  student  as  she 
completes  the  time  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  State 
registration  will,  with  help  of  a 
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correlated  in-service  education 
program,  make  her  first  adjust- 
ment to  graduate  nurse  practice 
and  secure  additional  experience 
to  develop  her  skills  as  a bedside 
nurse.  This  student  will  wear  the 
standard  School  cap  to  indicate 
her  progress. 

The  experiment  has  been  ap- 
proached without  prejudice  as  to 
time,  arrangement  of  courses,  or 
inclusion  of  special  content.  A 
new  rotation  plan  for  assignment 
of  students  to  clinical  services  has 
been  prepared.  The  plan  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  students 
learn  to  nurse  most  effectively 
when  given  some  responsibility 
for  patient  care,  provided  that  the 
assignments  are  made  with  the 
proper  consideration  for  the  stu- 
dent's learning  needs,  and  her 
previous  preparation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  plan  will  assure 
opportunity  for  every  student  to 
secure  equivalent  experience,  bar- 
ring seasonal  variations  in  the 
disease  conditions  of  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  and  avoid 
instability  in  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents supplementing  the  ward 
staff,  barring  unavoidable  illness 
and  absence. 

The  Curriculum  Committee  has 
prepared  an  integrated  plan  for 
clinical  courses.  Diet  therapy, 
pharmacology,  pathology,  social, 
health,  mental  hygiene  aspects, 
and  First  Aid,  are  all  inte- 
grated into  the  content  of  the 
various  clinical  courses.  Con- 
tinuous evaluation  will  be  car- 
ried on  as  the  students  pro- 
gress through  the  new  pro- 
gram, and  many  changes  will 
doubtless  be  made  from  year  to 
year.  As  the  new  plan  was  built 
on  the  assumption  that  students 
will  have  opportunity  to  secure 
maximum  learning  experiences 


during  clinical  assignments,  the 
Trustees  authorized  additional 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff. 
A teaching  supervisor  is  now  as- 
signed to  teach  and  work  full 
time  with  the  students  on  the 
wards  during  the  evening  period. 
Additional  assistance  to  compen- 
sate for  the  reduction  in  student 
hours  to  thirty-six  ward  of  clinic 
hours  per  week  was  also  author- 
ized but  has  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  cost  of  the  program  has  been 
increased  both  for  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  for  the  student.  The 
tuition  for  students  was  increased 
in  September  1948  from  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  is  paid  in  three  sep- 
arate payments.  To  assist  stu- 
dents to  meet  the  increased  costs, 
tuition  scholarships  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  were  given  to 
fifteen  entering  students  who 
showed  special  promise  for  nurs- 
ing. 

Although  there  have  been  only 
minor  changes  in  the  student 
health  program  during  the  past 
year,  the  student  health  record 
has  shown  noteworthy  improve- 
ment. A comparison  of  the  time 
lost  by  students  in  1948  as  against 
1938  shows  a 73%  decrease  in 
time  lost  for  illness.  Whereas  the 
students  in  the  School  in  1938  lost 
an  average  of  9.1  days  per  stu- 
dent, those  in  the  School  in  1948 
lost  only  an  average  of  2.5  days 
per  student.  One  significant 
change  in  the  student  health  pro- 
gram during  the  past  year  was  the 
introduction  of  BCG  vaccine  for 
students  with  negative  tuberculin 
tests.  As  the  number  of  students 
admitted  with  negative  tests  for 
tuberculosis  has  increased  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  was  de- 
cided this  year,  after  careful  study 
by  members  of  the  medical  staff, 
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to  offer  this  vaccination  to  student 
nurses.  Eighty-seven  first  year 
students  received  the  BCG  vac- 
cine this  year.  Whether  the 
marked  improvement  in  general 
health  of  the  students  is  due  to 
factors  within  the  School's  control, 
such  as  a more  adeguate  diet,  or 
better  working  hours,  or  whether 
the  young  women  who  enter  the 
school  today  are  in  better  physi- 
cal condition  is  not  known.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  students  of 
today  do  maintain  a better  health 
record,  although  they  are  carrying 
in  their  ward  experience,  side  by 
side  with  the  graduates,  a heavy 
nursing  assignment. 

The  closing  of  beds  has  not 
actually  reduced  the  nursing  load 
today  in  comparison  with  that  ex- 
perienced by  students  and  gradu- 
ates ten  years  ago,  or  even  in  the 
last  year.  The  nursing  staff  of  the 
General  Hospital  and  the  Baker 
Memorial  has  actually  cared  for 
more  patients  this  year  because  of 
the  new  Vincent-Burnham  building 
than  it  had  cared  for  during  the 
previous  year.  Also  it  is  true  that 
nursing  service  demands  are  not 
alone  a matter  of  the  number  of 
patients.  New  trends  in  medical 
practice  sometimes  make  a great- 
er difference.  Perhaps  the  con- 
trast in  the  service  offered  during 
the  past  year  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1948  there  were 
7,714  more  babies'  formulas  and 
703  more  children's  intravenous 
sets  prepared  for  the  Pediatric 
Service  alone  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Central  Supply  Room 
sent  out  5,412  more  adult  intra- 
venous sets,  5,018  more  Blood 
Bank  sieves,  and  13,743  more 
flasks  of  solutions.  The  Nursing 
Auxiliary  Service  did  12,000  more 
errands  for  the  wards.  The  opera- 
tions in  the  Baker  Memorial  Op- 


erating Room  increased  by  1,211 
and  in  the  General  Hospital  Op- 
erating Room  by  780.  The  Emer- 
gency Ward  had  1,052  more  ad- 
missions than  the  previous  year. 
As  most  of  the  70  additional  beds 
were  kept  full,  as  every  formula 
was  fed  to  a sick  baby,  every 
intravenous  or  transfusion 
watched  with  care,  every  set  and 
every  flask  cleaned,  a patient 
made  ready,  or  a reguisition  or  a 
specimen  prepared  for  every  er- 
rand, every  postoperative  patient 
and  every  Emergency  Ward  ad- 
mission nursed,  these  figures  serve 
as  objective  indeces  of  the  accel- 
erated schedule  carried  by  the 
nursing  service  staff  of  which  this 
class  was  a part. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under 
such  pressure  the  graduate  nurs- 
ing staff  continued  to  be  unstable, 
and  that  some  months  in  the  fall 
of  1948  more  graduate  nurses  re- 
signed than  were  employed.  The 
majority  of  those  who  left  went 
to  be  married,  to  go  to  school,  to 
be  nearer  home,  to  find  positions 
with  higher  pay  and  shorter  hours, 
to  work  where  fewer  evening  and 
night  assignments  were  reguired, 
to  secure  positions  offering  a dif- 
ferent type  of  work,  or  to  seek  fur- 
ther advancement.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  watched  the  employ- 
ment of  nurses  since  1941,  it  seems 
obvious  that  this  shortage  of 
nurses  cannot  be  overcome  until 
more  stability  can  be  achieved  in 
the  nursing  staff.  It  also  seems 
obvious  that  stability  cannot  be 
achieved  in  the  nursing  staff  until 
young  women  such  as  you  who 
have  had  the  best  of  opportunity 
in  your  own  preparation  will  come 
to  recognize  your  responsibility 
for  patient  care,  and  help  here  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, or  in  other  institutions  to 
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give  the  type  of  care  desired  at 
the  time  it  is  needed  by  the  pa- 
tients. No  group  which  calls  it- 
self professional  can  with  justifi- 
cation lay  down  a responsibility 
until  other  nurses  coming  along 
in  their  turn  can  take  over.  Only 
when  nurses  see  and  assume  such 
responsibilities  will  the  situation 
in  nursing  right  itself,  and  nursing 
care  be  available  when  it  is 
needed,  either  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity. 

As  in  other  institutions,  the 
Trustees  and  Administration  of 
this  Hospital  have  taken  steps 
during  the  year  to  change  the 
personnel  policies  for  nurses. 
These  should  now  be  of  concern 
to  you.  The  first  major  change 
was  voted  on  December  24th, 
when  the  hour  and  pay  rates  for 
staff  nurses  and  Head  Nurses 
were  revised.  On  January  1,  1949 
hours  were  reduced  to  40  without 
change  in  the  rate  of  pay,  and 
overtime  pay  was  granted  for  au- 
thorized overtime  at  the  individu- 
al's prevailing  rate.  Permanent 
night  and  evening  nurses  were 
given  a forty-hour,  five-day  sched- 
ule at  the  same  rate  paid  to  day 
nurses  for  a five  and  a half  day 
forty-four-hour  week.  It  was  first 
necessary  to  require  six  hours 
weekly  overtime  for  all  day 
nurses,  but  as  of  April  1 1 the  over- 
time for  staff  nurses  in  all  divisions 
of  the  Hospital  was  reduced  to 
four  hours  weekly.  Nurses,  too, 
were  granted  all  holidays  cele- 
brated by  the  Hospital  or  equiva- 
lent time,  the  same  as  other  pro- 
fessional and  lay  personnel.  On 
May  1 a contributory  retirement 
plan  was  offered  to  full  time 
nurses  who  had  been  employed 
for  three  years  or  longer.  The 
new  policies  have  enabled  the 
nursing  service  to  compete  more 


favorably  with  other  institutions, 
offering  analogous  services  for 
patients  and  conducting  broad 
teaching  and  research  programs. 

That  the  nursing  service  has 
been  able  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  is  due  in  considerable 
part  to  the  assistance  given  by 
auxiliary  groups.  Special  com- 
mendation is  due  those  volunteers 
who  so  quietly  yet  so  faithfully 
have  continued  to  give  time  to 
the  Nursing  Auxiliary  Service,  to 
prepare  supplies,  and  as  Red 
Cross  Aides  to  assist  in  patient 
care. 

The  revised  plan  for  on-the-job 
training  for  hospital  aides  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  num- 
bers of  workers  to  assist  the 
nurses  at  the  bedside.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  the  number  of  Aides 
increased  from  thirty-five  to  fifty- 
three  during  the  year.  At  the  Ba- 
ker Memorial  from  three  to  thirty- 
two.  The  fact  that  more  of  these 
men  and  women  are  assisting 
with  evening  and  night  care  of 
patients  points  to  their  increasing 
value  on  the  wards  and  to  the 
increasing  effectiveness  of  the 
plan.  The  hour  schedule  for  these 
Aides  and  other  non-nursing  per- 
sonnel was  also  reduced  from 
forty-eight  to  forty-four  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Co-operating  with  the  faculty 
and  the  School  of  Nursing,  the 
Nursing  Service  during  the  past 
year  has  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  a patient  referral  plan  to 
the  community  nursing  services. 
The  Social  Service  Department 
which  has  heretofore  carried  this 
responsibility,  believes  with  the 
Nursing  Department  that  orders 
involving  nursing  activities  are 
best  transmitted  by  nurses  to 
nurses.  Patients'  orders  for  com- 
munity care  are  now  collected 
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from  doctor,  dietitian,  social  work- 
er, and  physiotherapist,  and  trans- 
mitted with  nursing  notes  to  the 
visiting  nurse  or  convalescent 
home.  The  plan  has  improved  the 
work  of  the  nursing  service  in 
some  respects  and  it  is  hoped  fa- 
cilitated as  well  the  nursing  care 
of  the  patient  by  the  community 
agency.  The  step  is  only  a small 
one  toward  the  large  program 
which  provides  a continuing  pat- 
tern of  care  between  home  and 
job,  between  patient  and  family 
and  hospital,  but  for  us,  this  year, 
it  was  a significant  one  involving 
the  planning  and  setting  up  of 
forms  and  the  induction  of  head 
nurses  and  others  into  the  new 
methods. 

This  year  the  School  not  only 
admitted  130  new  students  but  re- 
sumed a more  normal  level  of 
enrollment  in  the  School  as  a 
whole.  The  class  of  1948-1949  was 
the  largest  class  to  be  admitted 
since  the  United  States  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  terminated  its  active 
recruitment  and  scholarship  aid 
program  in  1945.  Such  an  enroll- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  school  faculty,  alumnae, 
friends  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  educational 
counselors,  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  This  year,  too,  the  stu- 
dent body  in  the  upper  classes 
has  been  more  stable  than  for 
ten  previous  years,  a sign  of  a 
trend,  we  hope,  toward  greater 
stabilization  amongst  all  groups. 
The  School  has,  therefore,  begun 
to  recoup  its  loss  in  numbers  ex- 
perienced in  1947  and  1948  when 
the  large  war  classes  were  gradu- 
ated, when  admissions  were  low, 
and  when  the  student  body  was 
more  unstable.  The  year  1948 
brought  the  termination  of  the 
United  States  Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 


Five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  Cadet 
Nurses  have  been  graduated  since 
the  Corps  was  started  in  1943. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
these  Cadets,  or  thirty-two  per 
cent,  served  the  final  six  months 
of  their  Senior  year  in  Govern- 
ment Hospitals — Army,  Veterans 
Administration,  Indian  Service, 
Marine  or  Navy;  a noteworthy 
war  contribution  of  the  student 
body  of  this  School  of  Nursing. 

You,  like  the  classes  since  1934, 
have  not  had  the  privilege  shared 
by  one  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-three  M.G.H.  students  in 
the  School  between  the  years  of 
1902  and  1934,  as  they  attended 
the  demonstrations  and  classes  of 
Miss  Annabella  McCrae.  But  you, 
like  these  older  nurses,  will  ap- 
preciate her  never  failing  interest 
in  the  School  and  its  student 
nurses,  and  its  alumnae.  In  her 
estate  Miss  McCrae  left  five  gifts 
for  the  School  and  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation: $200  for  the  Marion  Moir 
West  Loan  Fund  for  student 
nurses;  $300  for  the  Palmer  Davis 
Library  of  the  School  of  Nursing; 
$500  for  scholarships  for  ad- 
vanced study  for  graduate  nurses; 
$450  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of 
the  School,  and  $180  for  the  Anna- 
bella McCrae  Loan  Fund  for  alum- 
nae. 

It  should  be  recorded  here  also 
that  the  Class  of  1949  presented 
to  the  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
School  of  Nursing  on  the  occasion 
of  its  75th  Anniversary  a gift  of 
$50.00.  This  Fund  which  now 
stands  at  approximately  $117,000 
is  only  a small  portion  of  the 
School's  need,  if  it  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  education  pat- 
tern. Initiated  by  farseeing  alum- 
nae in  1915,  the  Fund  has  been 
built  from  money  earned  by  the 
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Alumnae  Association,  by  gifts  of 
individual  alumnae  and  friends  of 
the  School,  and  from  interest  on 
the  money  now  in  the  Fund.  That 
this  class  recognized  the  value  of 
such  a fund  and  contributed  their 
mite  toward  it  is  a significant 
measure  of  the  insight  and  under- 
standing of  its  members. 

The  School's  financial  needs  in 
the  future  will,  of  course,  be  de- 
termined by  its  development.  The 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  fac- 
ulty have  studied  in  detail  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  by 
Esther  Lucile  Brown,  Nursing  for 
the  Future.  Two  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  report  should  be 
of  real  concern  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  School. 
It  is  Dr.  Brown's  belief  that  all 
soundly  established  three  year 
schools  should  merge  with  uni- 
versities, and  schools  offering  a 
five  year  program  leading  to  a 
degree  should  consider  a reduc- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  program 
to  four  years. 

The  merging  of  this  three  year 
school  with  the  present  Coordin- 
ated Program  with  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege is  not  possible  today,  for  ei- 
ther the  college  or  the  school  of 
nursing.  Nor  can  the  present  Co- 
ordinated Program  be  shortened. 
Were  it  possible  to  merge  the 
three  year  program  with  the  de- 
gree program,  the  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  School  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  so  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  available  for  this  or 
other  communities.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered belief  of  the  faculty  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  that  at 
the  present  the  graduates  of  the 
five  year  and  the  three  year  pro- 
grams have  each  a unigue  contri- 
bution to  make  in  nursing  and  so 
both  groups  are  needed  today. 


What  our  need  will  be,  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  years  from  today  we 
do  not  state,  but  we  shall  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  changing  needs 
as  we  continue  to  study  and  im- 
prove both  programs. 

The  question  is  often  asked  at 
graduation  exercises — why  does 
the  director  of  a school  of  nursing 
give  a report?  Who  is  interested  in 
what  the  School  has  done?  Now 
as  I bring  this  report  to  a close, 
can  you,  the  members  of  the  Grad- 
uating Class,  see  why  this  report 
has  been  prepared  for  you?  Can 
you  sense  from  this  brief  overview 
of  the  year's  activities  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee are  working  actively,  seeking 
to  improve  the  program  of  the 
School  to  the  end  that  each  class 
of  nurses  graduated  from  the 
School  will  be  prepared  for  the 
work  their  times  will  demand?  Do 
you  understand  a little  more  clear- 
ly the  Hospital's  interest  in  the 
graduate  nurse,  and  its  effort  to 
help  her  find  satisfaction  and  se- 
curity in  her  work?  Willing  or  not, 
it  will  become  your  responsibility 
upon  graduation  to  serve  as  am- 
bassadors for  the  School,  for  the 
Hospital,  and  for  nursing.  The 
community  will  look  to  you  to  in- 
terpret nursing  education,  girls 
will  ask  you  for  guidance  as  they 
select  a career  or  to  choose  a 
school  of  nursing,  the  public  will 
expect  you  to  explain  the  chang- 
ing trends  in  the  employment  of 
nurses,  to  speak  for  the  needs  of 
nursing  and  the  needs  of  your 
own  School.  This  overview  in- 
cludes the  type  of  information  you 
will  be  expected  to  interpret.  May 
it  be  for  you,  also,  a reminder  of 
the  continuing  interest  of  the 
School  and  the  Hospital  in  nurs- 
ing, in  nursing  education,  and  in 
you  the  graduates  of  the  School. 
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GRADUATION  ADDRESS  IS 
GIVEN  BY  MRS.  WICKENDON 

Mrs.  Homer  Wickenden,  a grad- 
uate of  the  Waltham  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  was  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National 
Nursing  Council  for  War  Service 
from  October  1941  to  February 
1947.  On  September  17,  1947  she 
was  awarded  the  Medal  for  Merit 
in  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Medal  of  Merit  is  awarded 
by  the  President  to  civilians  for 
"exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  performance  of  out- 
standing services  to  the  war  ef- 
fort." Mrs.  Wickenden  is  the  first 
nurse  and  the  third  woman  in 
history  to  be  so  honored. 

She  served  as  the  only  nurse 
advisor  to  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  World  Health  Con- 
ference. During  the  war  she  led 
in  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Council's  program 
to  evaluate  and  meet  the  nursing 
need.  She  was  active  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps  and  the  event- 
ual recruitment  of  179,000  stu- 
dent nurses.  Under  her  leader- 
ship, the  National  Nursing  Organi- 
zations cooperated  to  meet  the 
recruitment  and  staffing  problems 
of  the  Nursing  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

(from  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
October,  1947). 

— — o 

Gratitude  is  a fruit  of  great  cul- 
tivation. You  do  not  find  it  among 
gross  people. — Samuel  Johnson 

A man  always  has  two  reasons 
for  doing  anything — a good  rea- 
son and  the  real  reason. 

— /.  Pierpont  Morgan 


MORE  ABOUT  THE 
ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Did  you  read  the  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY  about  the  Endow- 
ment Fund?  Miss  Shepard  has 
so  clearly  defined  its  purposes 
and  objectives  that  there  cannot 
be  any  of  us  now  who  will  say, 
"What  is  the  Endowment  Fund?" 
At  the  close  of  the  article  she 
asked  the  Alumnae  to  write  and 
express  their  feeling  as  to  how 
the  Fund  should  be  used  or  wheth- 
er we  should  let  it  grow  for  the 
future  security  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing. 

On  June  23rd  the  class  of  1924 
met  for  their  twenty-fifth  reunion. 
On  that  day  a few  members  do- 
nated $50.00  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  and  the  class  voted  to  pledge 
as  individuals  definite  amounts  to 
be  spread  over  several  years.  Re- 
minders will  be  sent  members 
each  year  until  the  pledge  is  ful- 
filled. By  their  pledge  they  have 
demonstrated  their  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  Endowment  Fund 
and  their  wish  of  sustaining  it. 

Isn't  this  a good  project  for  each 
class  on  their  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day? 

CLASS  OF  1925 

Our  25th  reunion  is  due  next 
year  (1950).  What  would  you 
like  to  do?  Would  you  like  to  meet 
on  graduation  day?  Would  you 
like  to  have  a dinner  meeting? 

Drop  a note  to  Doris  Ellinwood, 
class  secretary,  and  let  her  know 
your  wishes.  Let's  have  a 100% 
attendance. 

o 

We  see  things  not  as  they  are, 
but  as  we  are. — H.  M.  Tomlinson 
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tetters  . . . 


MISS  SLEEPER  TO 
MISS  STEWART 

June  13,  1949 

Dear  Miss  Stewart: 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
only  five  days  ago  I waved  good- 
bye to  you  as  I got  into  the  Flag- 
ship "Stockholm"  at  the  Logan 
Airport.  It  is  queer  how  much  at 
home  one  feels  in  the  air,  and 
how  solid  the  plane  feels  beneath 
one's  feet.  We  rose  so  quickly 
into  the  clouds  after  we  left  Logan 
Airport  that  I immediately  lost  all 
sense  of  orientation  with  the  earth. 
Only  the  City  of  Boston  was 
spread  like  a relief  map  beneath 
me  as  we  went  up  into  the  clouds 
and  started  Northward.  A nap, 
and  glimpses  out  of  the  window, 
searching  for  some  point  which 
would  tell  me  where  I might  be, 
occupied  the  afternoon.  Dinner — 
an  excellent  one — the  main  course 
beefsteak  — and  then  soon  we 
were  over  Labrador,  looking  down 
upon  the  hills,  and  I presume  a 
mountain  ridge,  with  snow.  As  it 
was  foggy  at  Gander  we  landed 
at  Goose  Bay,  Labrador  at  half 
past  eight  Boston  Daylight  Saving 
time,  six  hours  after  we  left  the 
Logan  Airport.  There  it  was  34° 
F.  so  I was  glad  when  the  plane 
was  ready  and  we  could  get  warm 
and  settle  down  for  the  night. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I was 
sitting  up,  and  I had  little  space 
for  my  feet,  I slept  really  very 
well.  To  my  surprise  when  I first 
roused  and  glanced  at  my  watch 
it  was  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  Boston  time,  (6-7  Iceland 
time)  . Planning  for  another  nap. 


from  Abroad 

I glanced  around  at  my  seatmate 
only  to  discover  that  he  was  wide 
awake,  washed,  and  ready  for  the 
day.  While  trying  to  decide  wheth- 
er I might  continue  my  nap,  I 
heard  the  pleasant  voice  of  the 
stewardess  say  "How  would  you 
like  your  eggs.  Miss  Sleeper?" 
And  so  I knew  that  the  night  was 
over.  The  hours  lost  between  Bos- 
ton and  Stockholm  had  been  tak- 
en out  of  the  middle  of  the  night. 
And  how  I did  miss  them! 

We  landed  at  Ryflavik,  Iceland 
at  9 a.m.  Daylight  Saving  time,  or 
12:15  noon,  Iceland  time.  Iceland 
was  not  green  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  I had  been  told  it  would 
be.  Except  around  the  house  the 
part  of  the  island  where  the  air- 
port was  located  was  very  flat  and 
very  brown,  covered  with  a moss- 
like growth,  something  like  the 
growth  that  seemed  to  be  preva- 
lent in  Labrador.  The  airport  it- 
self was  lovely,  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  building  from  which 
the  transoceanic  planes  take  off 
from  the  Logan  Airport.  After 
about  an  hour's  time,  we  set  out 
again  for  Oslo,  Norway.  The  af- 
ternoon passed  with  dinner,  an- 
other good  beefsteak  with  all  the 
fixings,  a nap,  and  then  sightsee- 
ing as  we  came  to  the  coast  of 
Norway  and  on  to  Oslo. 

We  arrived  at  Oslo  at  7 p.m.  or 
3 p.m.  Boston  Daylight  Saving 
time.  The  airport  was  small,  but 
beautiful,  with  a good  deal  of  Nor- 
wegian atmosphere,  both  in  the 
building,  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
dens surrounding  it,  and  in  the 
delightful  manner  of  the  hostess 
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who  greeted  us  and  kept  us  where 
we  were  supposed  to  be  accord- 
ing to  customs  regulations.  A cup 
of  coffee,  a Norwegian  sweet  roll, 
and  back  into  the  plane  again  at 
half  past  eight  to  take  off  for 
Stockholm. 

The  flight  from  Oslo  to  Stock- 
holm was  beautiful.  The  light  was 
still  good  when  we  arrived  in 
Stockholm  at  half  past  ten,  and 
the  rosiness  of  the  evening  light 
shining  on  the  red  roofed  houses 
of  Sweden,  by  green  fields  and 
the  multitudes  of  lakes,  was  a pic- 
ture to  behold.  Through  customs 
without  any  difficulty,  and  on  to 
the  intown  office  of  the  Airline, 
where  a delightful  young  Swedish 
nurse  met  me,  and  took  me  by 
taxi  to  the  Red  Cross  School  of 
Nursing  where  I was  to  make  my 
home  for  the  next  nine  days. 

No.  there  was  no  language  diffi- 
culty, for  all  the  Swedish  people 
that  I met,  at  the  customs,  at  the 
airport  office,  and  all  the  nurses, 
spoke  English  with  no  difficulty.  It 
was  half  past  twelve  when  I ar- 
rived at  the  Red  Cross  School, 
but  one  of  the  nurses  was  wak- 
ened to  take  me  to  my  room,  and 
to  settle  me  for  the  night,  with  the 
final  word  that  I was  expected  to 
be  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Council  in  the  morning.  To  be 
sure  I was  not  sleepy  at  half  past 
twelve,  because  that  was  seven 
thirty  in  the  afternoon  Boston  time, 
but  oh  how  sleepy  I was  in  the 
morning  when  the  nurse  came  to 
take  me  to  the  student's  dining 
room  where  we  had  our  breakfast. 

Then,  nine  o'clock — off  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Council 
which  was  held  in  the  Parliament 
Building.  Pearl  Mclver  (Presi- 
dent of  the  A.N.A.)  guided  me 
down,  so  that  I could  walk  through 
the  city  to  see  as  much  as  possi- 


ble of  it.  Even  from  the  beginning 
I liked  Stockholm.  Situated  on 
thirteen  islands,  with  numerous 
bridges  crossing  and  recrossing 
to  connect  the  parts  of  the  city, 
it  was  a delight  to  see.  And  oh 
how  clean!  Not  a speck  of  paper 
on  the  streets.  No  dust  to  blow 
up  when  one  walked.  It  must  be 
hard  for  the  Swedish  people  who 
come  to  the  States  to  understand 
the  untidiness  and  dirt  of  our 
streets.  The  Parliament  Building 
itself  was  lovely,  imposing,  and 
modern.  We  met  in  a conference 
room  which  seated  the  group  of 
well  over  a hundred.  The  Grand 
Council  is  made  up  of  the  Officers 
and  delegates  of  the  National 
Nursing  Associations  holding 
membership  in  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  the  calibre  of  woman 
who  came  from  over  thirty  coun- 
tries to  that  meeting.  Miss  Gerda 
Hojer,  President  of  the  I.C.N.  who 
presided  a tthe  Grand  Council,  is 
herself  a member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament  in  Sweden, 
elected  by  the  people  of  her  dis- 
trict. The  building  was  to  her, 
therefore,  a familiar  meeting 
place,  and  as  our  hostess  she 
made  us  all  feel  at  home. 

The  program  of  the  morning 
meeting  consisted  of  reports  on 
the  Florence  Nightingale  Interna- 
tional Foundation,  the  relationship 
of  the  International  Council  of 
Nurses  with  that  organization,  and 
finally  my  own  report  on  the  Edu- 
cation Committee. 

At  noon  the  Grand  Council  was 
entertained  at  a formal  luncheon 
in  the  City  Hall  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Stockholm.  Without  doubt 
the  City  Hall  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful building  that  I saw  in  the  City 
of  Stockholm.  Newly  built,  it  com- 
bines all  the  modern  features  of 
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building  with  the  beauty  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  the  Old 
World.  The  luncheon  was  beauti- 
fully served  in  a long  hall,  adja- 
cent to  the  "Gold  Room,"  a room 
tiled  with  fine  gold  tiles  and  mu- 
rals of  multicolored  titles  which 
depict  historical  events  of  Sweden. 
The  City  Hall  is  used  for  meetings 
of  the  city  groups  and  for  such 
affairs  as  the  luncheon  which  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses.  The  presiding 
officer  at  the  luncheon  was  the 
Head  of  the  City  Council.  Inter- 
estingly enough  he  greeted  the 
group  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. A man  of  education  and  con- 
siderable culture,  he  typified  so 
far  as  we  could  see  the  men 
elected  to  such  positions  in  the 
large  cities  of  Sweden.  The  re- 
ports continued  through  the  after- 
noon, when  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Council  were  closed.  I was 
disappointed,  of  course,  to  learn 
that  my  late  arrival  for  the  Grand 
Council  meetings  had  caused  me 
to  miss  the  evening  entertainment 
at  Drottningholm,  the  summer  pal- 
ace. Not  only  did  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil enjoy  dinner  there,  and  see  a 
play  in  the  old  theater  built  in 
1765,  but  they  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  King  Gustave  and  hear- 
ing his  greeting. 

Another  high  spot  of  the  week, 
which  I had  missed,  was  a tea  at 
which  the  group  was  entertained 
by  the  Crown  Princess.  There 
were  also  numerous  dinners  and 
garden  parties  given  by  the 
nurses  in  some  of  the  Stockholm 
schools  of  nursing,  where  I would 
have  seen  many  of  our  Swedish 
friends  and  friends  from  other 
lands  who  had  visited  us  here  in 
Boston.  However,  it  is  better  to 
be  here  for  part  of  it  than  not  to 
come  at  all. 


Saturday,  my  committee  met  in 
the  morning.  It  was  so  helpful  to 
see  the  women,  and  to  hear  them 
discuss  the  curriculum  problems 
which  concern  us  all.  On  the  com- 
mittee are  nurses  from  the  Philip- 
pines, South  Africa,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, England,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  Queer,  how  far 
apart  we  can  be  geographically, 
and  how  close  we  can  be  in  philos- 
ophy and  method.  How  common 
our  problems  seem  to  be,  in  spite 
of  the  nursing  systems  under 
which  we  work. 

At  noon  Miss  Broe,  whom  you 
remember  from  Denmark,  a nurse 
from  South  Africa  and  an  Ameri- 
can nurse  and  I had  luncheon  to- 
gether. Three  of  us  went  shopping 
for  a short  time,  but  unfortunately 
I had  another  afternoon  meeting 
so  I returned  to  the  Swedish 
nurses'  headquarters  for  the  com- 
mittee meeting.  You  would  like 
the  headquarters  in  an  old  build- 
ing. Each  room  has  a porcelain 
stove  which  is  a most  decorative 
piece  of  furniture,  and  everywhere 
typical  of  Sweden  there  were 
flowering  plants,  many  of  them 
tuberous  begonias. 

After  the  meeting  a Swiss  nurse, 
who  lived  at  the  Red  Cross  School 
also,  went  back  to  the  School  with 
me,  and  then  we  started  out  for 
dinner.  She  could  speak  French 
and  German  and  English,  and  of 
course  neither  of  us  could  read 
or  speak  Swedish.  We  had  an  in- 
teresting time  indeed  selecting  our 
dinner  with  a waitress  who  spoke 
nothing  except  Swedish.  But  it 
was  a good  dinner,  and  we  were 
very  proud  of  ourselves. 

Sunday  morning  I started  off 
again  to  the  Swedish  nurses' 
headquarters  for  a morning  meet- 
ing. I was  quite  surprised  to  find 
how  much  I felt  at  home  by  this 
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time  on  the  Swedish  street  cars. 
They  are  numbered  and  there  are 
certain  centers  from  which  differ- 
ent numbered  cars  radiate.  I quite 
anticipated  the  week  going  and 
coming  to  the  meetings,  as  soon 
as  I realized  how  easy  the  street 
car  system  was  to  learn. 

After  the  morning  meeting  I 
walked  over  to  an  apartment 
near  the  Swedish  headquarters  to 
meet  Miss  Broe  who  had  prepared 
luncheon  for  me  there.  Miss  Bang- 
Christianson  (you  will  remember 
visited  us  in  1947)  and  another 
friend  of  theirs  from  Denmark 
were  at  the  luncheon.  After  lunch- 
eon we  started  out  in  the  friend's 
car  to  see  Sigtuna  a small  Viking 
town,  and  then  to  Uppsala,  the  old 
University  City  about  an  hour's 
ride  out  of  Stockholm.  Along  the 
way  we  met  another  car  of  Dan- 
ish and  American  nurses  who 
joined  us  both  for  the  sightseeing 
and  for  the  tea  which  we  ate  in 
a delightful  outdoor  garden  res- 
taurant in  Uppsala.  It  was  a little 
cool,  but  sunny,  and  the  birds 
sang  all  around  us  as  if  they  were 
soloists  for  the  orchestra  which 
played  softly  in  a far  corner  of 
the  garden.  Some  of  the  birds 
were  too  busy  eating  to  sing. 
They  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
cream  pitchers  to  get  their  drinks, 
and  nibbled  from  the  rolls  and 
cakes  even  while  the  people  sat 
at  the  table  eating. 

After  the  tea  we  hurried  back 
into  Stockholm  for  the  Florence 
Nightingale  Memorial  Service 
planned  as  a special  part  of  the 
I.C.N.  meetings.  Miss  Bang-Chris- 
tianson  and  I went  to  one  of  the 
Lutheran  churches,  the  Gustaf 
Vasa  Church.  All  services  in  the 
churches  were  similarly  arranged, 
the  same  hymns  were  sung,  and 
there  was  a candlelight  proces- 


sion of  student  nurses  in  uniform. 
It  was  truly  very  moving  to  stand 
in  that  great  church  in  a foreign 
land,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  nurses  there  from  thir- 
ty to  forty  different  countries,  to 
hear  them  singing  together  ''Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,"  the  hymn  which  so 
many  of  us  know  so  well.  I had 
no  program,  for  we  had  come  in 
late,  and  a pretty  Swedish  nurse 
wearing  the  Sophiahemmets  cap 
(so  like  ours)  passed  me  her 
hymnal;  the  book  was  in  Swedish. 
When  I caught  her  eye  later  on 
as  I stood  there  holding  the  book 
in  front  of  me,  singing  the  words 
from  memory,  I thought  she 
smiled  a little  at  the  idea  that  I 
was  holding  a Swedish  hymnal 
and  singing  lustily  in  "Boston" 
English,  (our  English  to  many 
Europeans  is  almost  a new  lan- 
guage). After  the  sermon  had 
been  preached,  and  it  was 
preached  in  English,  the  student 
nurses'  candlelight  procession 
came  into  the  church,  marching 
up  to  the  altar  where  the  candles 
were  passed  to  the  minister  and 
his  assistant  and  placed  upon  the 
altar.  It  was  a beautiful  and  dig- 
nified service  which  gave  to  the 
three  to  four  thousand  nurses  at- 
tending the  meetings  a sense  of 
Christian  kinship,  regardless  of 
barriers  of  language  or  distance. 

This  morning  the  Congress  op- 
ened. You  may  be  sure  I was 
glad  to  find  Edna  Lepper  and  Hel- 
en French  who  had  arrived  from 
Germany.  The  celebrities  gather- 
ed on  the  platform  to  welcome  us, 
the  Stockholm  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra played,  the  delegates  from 
thirty  countries  were  seated,  and 
Princess  Sibylla  with  her  entour- 
age entered  to  sit  in  the  box  just 
below  our  seats.  We  thought  of 
you  all,  wishing  we  could  send 
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you  some  of  the  inspiration  which 
was  ours  as  we  stood  in  a great 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
women  from  all  nationalities  and 
races  can  overcome  the  political 
differences  of  peace  and  war  to 
work  together  for  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind. 

MISS  LEPPER  TO 
MISS  SLEEPER 

Dear  Ruth: 

There  has  been  absolutely  no 
time  for  correspondence,  or  any- 
thing but  fun  during  the  last  three 
weeks. 

How  I wished  that  you  were 
with  me  to  enjoy  it  all.  More  peo- 
ple have  sent  you  messages  than 
I can  ever  remember. 

We  could  get  no  earlier  hotel 
reservations  in  Copenhagen,  so 
Miss  Bungard*  (matron.  Central 
Sygehuset,  Hellerod,  Denmark) 
met  us  at  the  station  and  took  us 
to  Hillerod  (about  1 hour  ride) 
with  her.  She  is  matron  of  a mod- 
ern hospital  of  about  300  beds 
and  has  a gorgeous  suite.  We  vis- 
ited the  old  castle  by  ourselves  in 
the  morning  and  then  went  for  a 
long  ride  through  the  countryside 
being  driven  by  a friend  of  Miss 
B's.  Denmark  is  very  different 
from  Sweden — more  quaint — little 
white  cottages  with  thatched  roofs 
are  seen  everywhere.  There  are 
many  fields  red  with  poppies,  and 
some  also  have  blue  bachelor's 
buttons. 

The  day  af  ter  we  went  to  Copen- 
hagen and  were  joined  by  Miss 
Bungard  in  the  afternoon.  She 
met,  by  accident,  an  American 
friend  who  took  us  all  to  lunch- 
eon. We  did  a good  deal  of  sight- 
seeing and  ended  by  going  to 
Tivoli,  a most  unusually  beautiful 
amusement  park.  I left  Elsa  (Miss 
Storm,  Director  of  Nurses  at  Peter 


Bent  Brigham  Hospital)  and  Miss 
B.  and  took  the  overnight  boat 
to  Aarhus  where  Miss  Broe  (Di- 
rector of  Nursing  Education  Pro- 
gram at  University  of  Aarhus) 
met  me  at  7 a.m.  We  had  break- 
fast in  her  apartment  which  is 
lovely  but  not  so  luxurious  as  Miss 
Bundgard's,  however,  it  has  one 
side  mostly  windows  which  look 
out  upon  the  bay.  What  a sight! 
I went  to  the  hospital  and  had 
luncheon  in  the  matron's  apart- 
ment with  two  New  Zealanders, 
Miss  Bang-Christianson * (assist- 
ant to  Miss  Broe)  then  took  me 
in  hand  and  we  went  to  an  old 
village  — much  more  charming 
than  what  we  saw  of  Skansen — 
and  then  to  a gorgeous  sea  side 
hotel  for  tea.  Miss  Broe  enter- 
tained us  at  dinner.  Miss  Larson 
was  there  (Director  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  Program,  Univer- 
sity of  Aarhus).  On  Sunday  we 
took  a long  ride  through  that  part 
of  the  country  and  had  tea  at  Miss 
Broe's  cottage  which  is  a dear. 
Miss  Larson  had  us  to  dinner  that 
night. 

The  trip  from  Denmark  to  Eng- 
land was  on  a beautiful  new  boat, 
and  I had  a single  cabin — oh  joy. 
I was  entertained  by  a delightful 
Norwegian  gentleman,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a distant  cousin  of  Dr. 
Smith-Petersen! 

In  London  I had  a whirl  that 
would  take  a book  to  describe. 
Firstly,  the  London  Hospital  is  in 
the  East  End,  a district  not  unlike 
ours.  Mrs.  Scott*  (nurse-dieti- 
tian) lives  with  six  other  assistant 
matrons  and  I had  one  of  their 
rooms — a bed-sitting  room,  and  a 
dressing  room  with  wash  basin. 
There  are  two  maids  to  look  after 
seven!  My  breakfast  was  served 
to  me  in  my  room  and  my  shoes 
polished  every  day — my  clothes 
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pressed,  and  many  other  services. 

We  had  a picnic  supper  on  the 
roof  the  first  night.  Another  night 
I went  out  to  a nearby  town  for 
supper  at  the  home  of  the  sister 
of  Miss  Broadley  (Asst,  matron). 
On  Sunday  I spent  all  day  in  Kent 
with  Mrs.  Scott's  in-laws — most 
charming  people — and  went  to 
evensong  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 

Of  course  I had  several  tours — 
Canterbury,  Windsor,  and  two  of 
London.  I had  to  cancel  the  rest 
because  I had  so  many  invita- 
tions. 

I'd  better  just  list  some  of  the 
other  things  because  this  will  be 
too  long. 

Visit  at  Ministry  of  Health  with 
Dame  Catherine  Watt,  chief  nurse, 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Lecture  at  Ministry  of  Health 
next  day — saw  Miss  Cockayne* 
(Asst,  to  Dame  Catherine  Watt). 

Visit  to  Westminster  Hospital 
and  tea  with  Miss  Ceris-Jones* 
(Matron). 

Visit  to  St.  Thomas'  theatre  with 
the  Misses  Smyth*  (Matron)  Nix- 
on* (theatre  sister)  Gould*  (sen- 
ior sister  tutor)  and  Ceris-Jones. 
Talked  to  St.  Thomas  students 
next  day  (wonderful  audience — 
kept  me  for  IV2  hours.) 

Visit  to  St.  Bart's — tea  and  bal- 
let with  Miss  Loveridge*  (Ma- 
tron). 

Attended  club  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Scott  and  Miss  Wilkinson- 
Hughes*  (nurse-dietitian  Middle- 
sex Hospital). 

Shakespeare  plays  at  Regent 
Park  out-door  theatre  with  Mrs. 
Scott  and  Miss  Wilkinson-Hughes. 

Reception  at  Lancaster  House 
given  by  Minister  of  Health. 

Dinner  party  (long  dress)  for 
28  given  by  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Governors  of  London  Hospital 


for  I.C.N.  visitors  and  attended  by 
several  London  Hospital  doctors. 
I sat  next  to  Sir  Horace  Evans, 
one  of  the  King's  physicians,  and 
I had  to  respond  to  a toast  for  the 
foreign  nurses.  I was  temporarily 
floored!  Miss  Bridges  (Exec.  Sec. 
I.C.N. ),  Dame  Catherine  Watt, 
etc.  were  there. 

Cocktail  party  given  for  me  by 
Mrs.  Scott— dinner  party  for  a few 
of  us  followed  given  by  one  of 
her  doctor  friends. 

How's  that  for  a bit  more  than 
a week?  Exeter  is  lovely — what 
is  left  after  the  frightful  bombing. 
Yesterday  I saw  the  town  a bit 
and  went  on  a tour  through  the 
interior  of  Devon  in  the  afternoon. 
I slept  late  (much  needed)  to- 
day and  went  out  to  Dawlish  to 
visit  Miss  Fitch's  friend  and  Mrs. 
Cope's  cousin.  Such  a charming 
house  and  town.  Mrs.  Macassey 
is  delightful  and  I did  so  enjoy 
my  visit  there.  After  I came  back 
I attended  evensong  at  the  old 
Cathedral  here  and  took  a walk 
through  another  part  of  town.  I 
came  upon  a square  which  might 
have  been  Louisburg  Square  — 
houses  with  iron  fences  behind 
which  were  little  gardens,  an  en- 
closed green  marked  private. 
There  I met  a nice  old  lady  of 
77  (looked  57)  who  chatted  with 
me  for  some  time.  She  was  a vol- 
unteer in  the  first  world  war. 

This  must  be  all!  My  boat  is  due 
to  arrive  on  the  19th,  but  probably 
late.  I'll  try  to  get  to  Boston  that 
night  or  rather  leave  for  Boston. 
I should  thing  I should  be  on  duty 
by  the  a.m.  of  the  21st  at  the  very 
latest. 

You'll  have  to  sit  on  me  to  make 
me  settle  down  after  this  perfectly 
wonderful  trip.  Give  my  best  to 
all — I think  of  them  often  and 
wish  they  could  share  this  ex- 
perience. 
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MISS  CROTTY  TO 
MISS  SVENSON 

Dear  Svenie: 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
you  bade  me  "Bon  Voyage"  at 
South  Station.  My  trip  to  "Far 
Away  Places"  started  so  pleasant- 
ly with  the  delicious  send  off 
breakfast  in  Miss  Sleeper's  apart- 
ment and  so  many  well  wishers 
at  the  depot.  It  is  a joy  to  have 
such  thoughtful,  loyal  co-workers. 

The  "New  Amsterdam"  sailed 
from  Hoboken  at  4:04  p.m.  There 
were  many  people  at  the  pier 
and  we  waved  gayly  to  all  as 
the  boat  steamed  out  of  the  har- 
bor. The  week's  crossing  was 
smooth  and  very  relaxing,  and 
although  some  sunshine  would 
have  been  welcome,  we  had  no 
rain.  Arrived  at  Southampton  be- 
fore noom  where,  for  the  second 
time,  my  small  bag  was  delivered 
with  the  handle  dangling  from 
one  loop  (it  had  supposedly  been 
repaired  on  the  boat.)  Went 
through  customs  without  difficulty 
and  boarded  the  train  for  London. 
The  two-hour  ride  was  very  pretty 
as  we  saw  many  English  gardens, 
flower  and  vegetable  combined. 
Each  yard  seemed  completely  cul- 
tivated. As  the  train  approached 
London  there  was  much  evidence 
of  bombing  but  "Big  Ben"  es- 
caped damage  and  appeared  as 
an  old  friend.  The  Amer.  Express 
man  escorted  us  to  a small  but 
comfortable  hotel  near  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  We  freshened  up  a 
bit  and  then  went  to  the  Am.  Ex. 
Office  as  they  wished  to  see  us. 
Were  told  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  go  from  Scotland  to 
Oslo  by  boat  as  they  were  un- 
able to  get  passage,  and  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  fly.  This 
brought  up  the  problem  of  lug- 


gage weight  as  only  44  pounds 
are  allowed  any  one  passenger 
without  extra  cost.  So,  back  to 
the  hotel  where  I actually  spent 
the  afternoon  in  London  on  my 
knees  weeding  out  23  pounds  of 
things  I must  get  along  without. 
Took  a long,  cool  walk  in  the 
evening  and  saw  the  changing  of 
the  Guards  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Queen  Victoria  Monument,  and 
through  Hyde  Park  which  was  a 
riot  of  color  with  trees  and  flowers 
in  bloom.  Left  for  Edinburgh 
the  following  morning.  The  all 
day  ride  by  train  was  not  too  in- 
teresting as  there  was  a monotony 
of  scenery — flat  pasture  land  with 
few  trees,  and  through  a few 
smoky  manufacturing  cities.  Ar- 
rived in  the  early  evening.  Took 
trips  around  the  city  and  visited 
Old  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  Castle, 
St.  Gile's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh 
University,  John  Knox  House 
Holyrood  Palace.  The  all  day 
trip  to  Loch  Lomond  and  The 
Trossachs  was  very  beautiful. 
The  bus  climbed  and  climbed  and 
looked  down  on  numerous  silver 
patches — The  Lochs,  nestled  in 
light  and  dark  green.  Tried  to 
visualize  how  pretty  this  must  be 
when  the  heather  is  in  bloom.  Met 
a delightful  17  year  old  Scotch 
boy  who  was  taking  the  trip  on 
his  "holidays."  He  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  due  to  a 
combination  speech  impediment 
and  a Scotch  burr.  However,  he 
was  very  informative  and  enjoy- 
able. Must  send  him  copies  of 
his  favorite  magazine  "The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,"  and  some 
"sweets"  which  are  rationed 
there.  Never  expect  to  see  so 
many  sheep  again  (it  would  take 
a lifetime  to  count  them).  The  bus 
driver  had  to  stop  a few  times  to 
clear  them  out  of  the  road.  The 
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homes  in  Scotland  are  all  built  of 
gray  stone,  and  although  they 
differ  little  in  architecture,  look 
substantial  and  comfortable.  Left 
Scotland  with  regret  that  I had 
had  so  little  time  there,  and  on 
Sunday,  May  28th,  left  Preswick 
via  Scandinavian  Airlines  for  Os- 
lo. It  seemed  that  the  plane  had 
just  cleared  the  ground  when  we 
were  high  above  the  clouds  float- 
ing over  the  North  Sea.  As  the 
plane  approached  Kristiansand, 
Norway,  we  were  able  to  see  that 
the  earth  below  was  a formation 
of  mountains,  valleys  and  lakes. 
In  two  and  a half  hours  we  arrived 
at  our  destination  and  what  a 
landing — fury  broke  loose  in  my 
ears  and  how  I wished  for  a stick 
of  lowly  chewing  gum,  which,  I 
understand,  helps  if  chewed  vigor- 
ously. A two-hour  bus  trip  to 
Oslo  was  very  interesting.  The 
day  was  cool  and  sunny  and 
many  groups  were  picnicking 
along  the  country  roads.  Bicycles 
were  parked  everywhere.  Arrived 
in  Oslo  in  mid-afternoon  and  was 
taken  to  a small  Pension  for  the 
night.  Had  a good  dinner  (roast 
beef)  then  went  for  a walk.  Ran 
into  a huge  parade  for  all  the 
school  bands.  People  had  come 
down  from  the  provinces  miles 
around  to  march  in  it.  There  were 
many  in  native  costumes,  others 
in  very  colorful  school  uniforms. 
This  parade  differed  from  any  I 
had  ever  seen  in  that  the  bands 
were  so  plentiful — the  music  from 
one  had  scarcely  faded  when  an- 
other appeared  playing  bright, 
airy  tunes.  The  following  day, 
after  a breakfast  of  bewildering 
variety:  smoked  salmon,  sil, 

mackerel  in  oil,  sardines,  goat 
and  other  cheeses,  vegetable  sal- 
ad in  mold,  egg,  a variety  of 
breads,  milk  and  coffee,  we  joined 


up  with  Elsa  Storm,  Director  of 
Nurses,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital and  drove  around  Oslo. 
Oslo  is  a beautiful  city  of  300,000 
inhabitants,  situated  at  the  top  of 
Oslo  Fford.  The  main  street,  Carl 
Johans  Gate,  is  a broad,  straight 
street,  and  either  on  or  close  to 
it  are  most  of  the  places  of  interest 
to  tourists,  viz,  Akushus  Castle 
(13th  Century)  Naval  Academy, 
Parliament  Houses,  National  The- 
atre, University,  the  Old  Town, 
the  ruins  of  two  monastery  church- 
es, as  well  as  many  good  shops 
and  restaurants.  We  visited  a 
museum  at  Bygdoy  where  we  saw 
the  world  famous  Viking  Ships 
The  "Oseberg,  Gokstad,  and 
Tune."  which  were  all  found  near 
the  Oslo  Fjord.  These  graceful 
looking  ships  with  intricate  carv- 
ings are  in  a perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation, and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  over  a thousand 
years  old.  From  the  Viking  Mu- 
seum went  to  the  Norsk  Folkmu- 
seum  where  scattered  all  over 
this  delightful  park  are  about  150 
old  wooden  buildings  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Norway,  including 
one  of  the  renown  Stave  Churches 
which  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
All  of  these  buildings  are  furnish- 
ed and  equipped  with  original  ar- 
ticles as  a pattern  of  Norwegian 
rural  life  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  time.  I could  go  on 
and  on  about  Frogner  Park  which 
contains  the  Vigeland  Collection, 
Vigeland  Museum  etc.  but  time 
prohibits.  The  next  morning  at 
9:30  we  departed  for  an  all  day 
train  trip  climbing  4000  feet  above 
sea  level  to  Bergen.  The  breath- 
taking scenery  on  this  trip  is  be- 
yond description.  We  tired  of  the 
some  175  tunnels  which  we  passed 
through  as  they  seemed  to  de- 
prive us  of  minutes  of  scenic  beau- 
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ty  — snow  capped  mountains, 
streams,  falls,  cascades  and  lakes 
still  ice  covered  in  June.  A Nor- 
wegian couple  in  the  train  com- 
partment pointed  out  many  bar- 
racks and  camouflaged  hangars 
used  by  the  Germans  during  the 
war,  and  stated  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Germans  lost  many  of 
their  own  planes  due  to  their  in- 
ability to  clear  the  mountains. 

Arrived  in  Bergen  at  9:30  p.m. 
Too  bad  to  have  so  little  time  to 
see  this  beautiful  city  shut  in  on 
all  sides  by  lofty  mountains  — 
only  seaward  to  the  West  is  there 
open  space  towards  foreign  coun- 
tries. Bergen  is  a modern  city, 
distinctly  a shipping  and  commer- 
cial town.  I like  to  remember  it 
as  the  city  of  lilacs  as  they  grew 
in  profusion  there,  not  on  bushes, 
but  on  small  trees,  and  their  per- 
fume permeated  the  air.  Took 
a car  through  the  city  and  saw 
many  beautiful  residences,  mod- 
ern apartment  buildings,  old 
dwelling  guarters  (damaged  se- 
verly  during  the  war),  the  fish 
market,  Bergen  University,  St.  Jor- 
gen's  Hospital,  Edward  Grieg's 
modest  home  where  much  of  his 
famous  music  was  composed; 
through  the  Royal  Residence  with 
its  beautiful  rugs,  paintings  and 
tapestries,  and  oh  so  many  other 
places  of  interest.  Took  the  Flien 
Furnicular  in  the  evening  to  the 
top  of  Mt.  Flien,  1050  ft.  above  sea 
level,  from  where  was  to  be  had 
a splendid  view  of  Bergen,  moun- 
tains fjords  and  ocean.  Had  din- 
ner at  a restaurant  here  and  the 
best  soup  and  fried  chicken  I have 
ever  tasted.  Left  Bergen  at  9 p.m. 
via  a small  freight  and  passenger 
steamer  for  Narvik.  The  four  days 
spent  on  this  small  boat  are  un- 
forgettable : the  indescribable 

beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  fjords, 


the  changing  color  of  the  water; 
the  tiny  houses  nestled  half-way 
up  on  a tall  mountain  (understand 
no  roads  lead  to  these  houses, 
and  food  and  supplies  are  sent  up 
by  cable  from  the  Lake,  also  that 
it  is  necessary  to  tether  the  chil- 
dren when  out  doors  so  that  they 
won't  roll  down  the  mountain.) 
During  stops  for  loading  and  un- 
loading freight  and  passengers 
had  ample  time  to  walk  through 
many  of  the  Norwegian  towns — 
Alesund,  Molde,  Kristiansund 
(lost  850  buildings  during  the 
war)  and  Trondheim.  Bicycles 
are  the  chief  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  many  of  them  are 
eguipped  with  little  seats  up  in 
front  of  the  handle  bars  for  a 
child,  and  one  would  often  see  a 
small  tow  - headed  youngster 
dressed  in  bright  red  (a  most 
popular  color)  riding  with  mother 
or  daddy.  Approached  Nesna  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting  and  were 
serenaded  by  a group  of  white- 
capped  men — singers  on  tour.  It 
was  very  beautiful  and  touching. 
We  had  grown  very  fond  of  our 
little  boat;  had  learned  of  its  great 
value  as  a means  of  transporting 
people,  freight  and  even  patients 
from  one  difficult-to-get-at-place  to 
another,  and  left  it  with  some  re- 
gret at  Narvik — Narvik  the  first 
Norwegian  city  bombed  by  the 
Germans,  April  9,  1940  is  just  a 
good  big  stride  from  Sweden — 36 
miles  across  the  water.  At  present 
it  is  a city  of  ruins  but  a building 
program  has  started  and  cement 
buildings  are  going  to  replace  the 
old,  and  I understand,  very  pretty 
wooden  buildings,  which  were  de- 
stroyed. It  was  in  this  city  that 
my  two  travelling  companions, 
whom  I was  calling  "the  Misses 
Pathe,"  took  pictures  from  our 
hotel  window  at  12:45  a.m.  Well 
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Narvik  was  last  port  of  call  in 
Norway  so  I had  to  bid  farewell 
to  beautiful,  photogenic  Norway 
and  am  now  eager  to  see  what 
Sweden  has  to  show.  Will  not 
write  again  as  I expect  to  be  busy 
during  the  I.C.N.  and  will  then 
start  for  home. 

SHOWER  FOR  MISS  ANNA 
GRIFFIN 

On  July  25th,  in  the  evening,  the 
combined  staffs  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  General  Hospital, 
Phillips  House  and  Baker  Memo- 
rial, gave  a kitchen  and  utility 
shower  to  Miss  Anna  G.  Griffin 


(1910).  The  Walcott  Living  Room 
was  gaily  decorated  with  a beach 
umbrella  dripping  with  small  pres- 
ents, and  the  many  large  and 
smaller  gifts  piled  around  it. 

There  were  fifty-five  guests,  one 
of  whom  was  Miss  Sally  Johnson. 

Miss  Griffin  received  many 
beautiful  and  useful  things  that 
will  come  in  very  handy  when 
she  sets  up  housekeeping  in 
Wakefield.  She  expects  to  ter- 
minate her  responsibilities  in  the 
Baker  Memorial,  where  she  has 
been  since  1930,  on  August  13th. 

We  extend  to  Miss  Griffin  our 
most  sincere  good  wishes  in  her 
new  role. 


ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

The  secretary  extends  a cordial  welcome  to  all  members  to  visit 
the  Alumnae  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Walcott  House,  Room  114. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  you  in  any  capacity. 

The  office  hours  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  from  1:30 
p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and  Friday  1:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m..  Telephone  LA 
3-8200,  Ext.  109. 

Margaret  Murray  Matthie  '27 
Box  344 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


COPIES  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  WANTED 

The  Palmer  Davis  Library  would  like  a copy  of  the  Quarterly, 
March  1946  and  June  1946,  to  complete  its  files.  Will  anyone  who  has 
a copy  she  does  not  need,  please  send  it  to  the  Alumnae  office.  Box 
344  at  M.G.H. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

of  the 

Sick  Relief  Association  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses'  Alumnae  Association — May  10,  1949 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Sick  Re- 
lief Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses'  Alumnae  Association,  I 
wish  to  present  to  you  the  40th 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  begin- 
ning May  1949. 

First  of  all,  I wish  to  say  that  it 
gives  one  great  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  and  to  extend  to  you 
our  greeting. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  we 
mentioned  that  our  aim  for  the 
year  was  twofold. 

1.  To  continue  our  efforts  in 
fund  raising. 

2.  To  gain  more  members. 

Our  major  fund  raising  activity 
was  a St.  Patrick's  Day  Bridge 
Party  held  in  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary's  Nurses 
Home,  14  Embankment  Road, 
March  17,  1949. 

Miss  Dorothy  Tarbox,  our  gra- 
cious hostess,  surprised  us  that 
evening  when  she  appeared  to 
perform  her  duties  dressed  in  a 
dainty  green  and  white  Irish  col- 
leen costume.  We  enjoyed  a most 
delightful  evening  with  members 
and  friends.  Our  net  gain  for  this 
party  was  $64.10. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  re- 
ceived another  pleasant  surprise 
this  year.  Mr.  Harry  C.  Dunbar, 
Counsellor  at  Law,  11  Pemberton 
•Square,  Boston,  notified  the  Treas- 
urer of  our  Association  a few 
months  ago  that  a gift  of  $500.00 
had  been  begueathed  by  Miss 
Jane  Motley,  who  had  been  a 
Visiting  Lady  on  the  wards  of  the 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
This  sum  was  given  to  Sick  Re- 
lief in  Memory  of  Miss  Mary  Tip- 
pett who  was  the  first  Visitor  and 
Social  Service  Worker  on  the 
wards  of  Massachusetst  General 
Hospital  in  the  early  days  before 
the  formation  of  our  present  Social 
Service  Department.  Two  gifts  at 
$10.00  each  were  received  from 
Miss  Helen  Wood,  member  Sick 
Relief,  and  from  Mr.  Hecht,  form- 
er patients  at  the  Phillips  House. 

At  our  November  Executive 
Meeting,  it  was  reported  that  the 
$1,001.50  bequest  of  Miss  Anna- 
belle  McCrae  was  deposited  with 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  which  pays  at  2Vi%. 
It  was  decided  to  deposit  the  be- 
quest of  Miss  Jane  Motley  with  the 
same  account. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  an  in- 
crease in  membership  this  year. 
Our  present  total  member  totals 
240.  Seven  Alumnae  members  re- 
ceived into  membership  this  year. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  more  persistent  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  new 
members;  consequently,  at  our 
November  meeting.  Miss  Harriet 
Kennedy  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  a Membership 
Drive.  Through  her  effort  and  en- 
thusiasm, we  are  pleased  to  re- 
port this  increase  in  membership. 

The  total  membership  fees  col- 
lected for  the  year  1948  amount  to 
$1090.00.  The  benefits  paid  to  our 
sick  members  totalled  $950.02. 

Between  the  years  1912-1948  a 
total  of  $27,783.81  has  been  paid 
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to  our  members  in  sickness.  The 
Treasurer  reported  a balance  end- 
ing April  30,  1949  of  $24,056.67. 

It  is  still  our  aim  to  make  efforts 
to  maintain  and  add  to  our  prin- 
cipal so  that  in  time  it  may  be 
possible  for  our  Association  to 
increase  the  benefits  to  our  mem- 
bers. 

May  I take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Fund 
Raising  Committee  and  Member- 
ship Drive  for  their  able  assistance 
and  loyal  support  in  the  work  of 
our  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walborg  Peterson,  R.N. 

M.G.H.  DINNER  AT  N.L.N.E. 
CONVENTION  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  dinner  was  planned  by 
Marion  Woodbury  Hall  '20,  who 
was  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  Nursing  Service  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Cleveland, 
and  by  Mrs.  Mae  Holly  Hazard 
'31,  who  is  now  living  in  Cleve- 
land. The  M.G.H  .'ers  present  in- 
cluded Adelaide  Mayo  '17,  Hazel 
Goff  '17,  Louise  Moser  '36,  Jean 
Ross  '36,  Edith  Angell  '19,  Mary 
Gilmore  '40,  Barbara  Somerville 
'44,  Alta  Walls  '21,  Barbara  Wil- 
liams '20.  Berneta  Platt  '20,  Edith 
Roberts  '35,  Claire  Favreau  '25, 
R.  Louise  McManus  '20  Alice 
Clark  '30,  Ruth  Sleeper  '22,  Ruth 
Harrington  '32,  Helen  Rodier  Bo- 
vington  '37. 

The  two  students  who  attended 
were  Mary  Ann  Gregory  and 
Irene  Weisslinger.  Instructors  who 
have  been  or  are  at  the  School 
of  Nursing  were  Florence  Kempf, 
Rita  Kelleher,  and  Katherine  Har- 
deman. It  was  just  a friendly  gath- 
ering for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
and  getting  caught  up  on  M.G.H. 
news. 


MISS  PARSONS  IS  HONORED 
ON  HER  BIRTHDAY 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons  was  most 
anxious  that  an  account  of  her 
83rd  birthday  party  appear  in  the 
QUARTERLY.  She  hoped  to  write 
it  herself,  but  as  she  is  unable  to 
do  so,  we  send  this  item.  Jo  Mul- 
ville  obtained  permission  from  the 
Matron  of  Mt.  Pleasant  home  to 
bring  some  of  the  Bordeaux  Belles 
to  celebrate.  About  2:30  p.m. 
April  29,  Nell  Irving  Gibson,  Mary 
Jane  MacKay,  Peggy  Reilly,  Angel 
Bogley  Matteoli,  Olga  Olsen  Rob- 
inson, Catherine  Carleton,  Doro- 
thy Tarbox,  Jo  Mulville,  and  Babs 
Robertson  arrived  laden  with  food 
and  gifts. 

The  diet  kitchen  was  turned 
over  to  us  and  shortly  tea  was 
brewing,  delicious  sandwiches 
made  by  Nell,  ice  cream  from  Jo 
and  a beautiful  birthday  cake  ap- 
propriately decorated  from  Olga 
were  being  unpacked  and  taken 
into  the  living  room. 

In  the  center  of  the  table  was 
a gaily  decorated  May  basket 
heaped  with  gifts. 

Miss  Parsons,  who  was  enter- 
taining Miss  Louisa  May  (Class 
of  1920)  in  her  room,  was  told  she 
had  guests  and  as  she  entered 
the  room  her  girls  sang  "Happy 
Birthday."  She  was  much  thrilled 
with  her  party  and  as  we  sat 
around  her  while  she  opened  her 
gifts  she  acknowledged  every- 
thing in  her  sweet  gracious  way 
and  made  many  very  witty  and 
startling  remarks. 

She  was  especially  pleased 
with  a string  of  pearls  and  now 
wears  it  every  day. 

Her  parting  remark  was,  "I  hope 
you  may  all  enjoy  your  83rd 
birthday  as  much  as  I have  mine." 
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THE  POPS 

On  the  evening  of  June  18th  we 
again  found  ourselves  relaxing  to 
another  Pop's  Concert.  The  weath- 
er man  even  turned  in  with  a 
typically  lovely,  June  evening. 

Indeed  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  see  so  many  there  the  fact 
that  it  was  on  a Saturday  evening 
and  one  of  those  rare  three-day 
holiday  week  ends,  when  one 
rushes  off  to  peaceful  retreats  and 
hobbies. 

However,  I'm  sure  that  for  those 
who  attended  it  was  well  worth 
their  effort  as  Mr.  Feidler  more 
than  compensated  the  difference 
by  giving  us  a most  unusual  and 
entertaining  performance.  Not 
very  often  does  one  sit  at  Pops 
and  be  allowed  to  listen  to  a 
whole  symphony.  The  beautiful 
''Largo'  'if  nothing  else  would 
have  been  sufficient  unto  the  end 
and  how  could  one  not  be  en- 
chanted by  those  beautiful  and 
fascinating  "South  Pacific"  num- 
bers. 

Because  of  such  an  attendance 
we  were  financially  pleased  also. 
We  almost  sold  out.  After  deduc- 
tions of  the  federal  tax  and  small 
incidentals  there  will  be  about 
$250.00  which  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  The  Endowment  Fund.  This 
amount  is  a gratifying  accom- 
plishment when  you  realize  that 
the  selling  of  the  tickets  was  done 
by  half  a dozen  people  in  about 
nine  days.  To  them  and  those 
others  who  also  helped  indirectly 
I wish  again  to  express  my  kind- 
est appreciation  for  their  good 
spirit  and  valuable  time.  Also  to 
our  good  friends  who  worked  out 
some  very  fine  and  colorful  post- 
ers. I certainly  am  most  grateful, 
Without  those  two  teams  I would 
not  have  been  able  to  write  this 
little  report. 


Let  us  hope  that  these  Pop  re- 
unions may  continue  for  those 
who  love  and  appreciate  good 
music  and  a get  together  of  old 
pals  and  friends. 

Filomena  di  Cicco 
1949  Chairman 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

On  Sunday,  May  15,  a Silver 
Tea  was  held  in  the  Walcott 
House  Living  Room. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jones  Kranes 
(1930)  was  the  gracious  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  She  was 
assisted  by  many  alumnae  who 
by  their  help  made  it  a most  en- 
joyable occasion.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  all  who  assisted  and 
attended.  It  is  a pleasant  way 
for  old  friends  to  meet  and  visit 
with  one  another.  The  proceeds 
from  the  tea  amounted  to  $40.00. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Lusk  (1924)  has 
been  contacting  members  very 
diligently  all  summer,  and  organ- 
izing card  parties  for  this  coming 
winter.  The  proceeds  from  these 
card  parties  will  be  given  to  the 
General  Fund.  Do  give  her  your 
loyal  support. 

We  have  plans  for  the  fall  which 
you  will  hear  about  later. 

CORSAGES  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
GRADUATING  CLASS 

The  President  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  representing  t h e 
members,  presented  each  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  with 
a corsage  of  yellow  daisies  and 
batchelor  buttons  at  graduation 
exercises  on  June  5th. 

o 

"Every  war  is  a civil  war,  for  all 
men  are  brothers." 

— George  A.  Buttrick , D.D. 
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3fn  JWmoriam 


Mr.  Alexander  Connor  passed  away  at  his  home  in  West  Scarbor- 
ough, Maine  on  June  18,  1949.  "Pop,"  as  he  was  known  to  all  old  time 
M.G.H.'ers,  was  night  clerk  at  the  Information  Desk  for  40  years. 

Born  in  Scotland  on  May  7,  1883,  he  came  to  Canada  at  an  early 
age  and  then  to  the  United  States.  He  served  as  a Merchant  Seaman 
for  a number  of  years  before  coming  to  the  MGH  in  September  1908 
at  the  age  of  25. 

During  his  years  at  the  MGH,  he  saw  many  changes  made  in  the 
physical  set  up  of  the  hospital,  including  the  construction  of  the  George 
Robert  White  and  Vincent  Memorial  buildings.  He  spoke  with  consider- 
able pride  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  many  of  our  well  known  doctors 
and  nurses,  all  alumni  of  the  MGH. 

For  many  years,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  night  clerk,  he  served 
as  custodian  of  the  records  which  went  to  court  from  the  hospital.  He 
knew  many  of  our  prominent  lawyers  and  judges. 

He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  regulations  of  the  hos- 
pital. His  loyalty,  though  not  always  apparent  on  the  surface,  was  deep 
rooted  and  guarded  with  a zeal  frequently  misunderstood.  Those  of  us 
who  worked  with  him  appreciated  his  untiring  capacity  for  work;  his 
pride  in  his  farm  in  Maine  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Who  will  ever  forget  the  green  vivsor  cap,  the  one  finger  typing  and 
the  vigorous  "Good  Night"  which  rang  out  across  the  rotunda  to  all 
who  left  the  hospital? 

Since  the  war,  repeated  attacks  of  Angina  Pectoris  forced  him  to 
take  things  easier.  After  a very  serious  illness,  the  hospital,  in  recogni- 
tion of  many  years  of  faithful  service,  retired  him  on  May  1,  1948. 

The  year  following  his  retirement  and  until  his  death,  was  spent  on 
his  farm  "down  in  Maine." 
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LAURA  HARPER  ROGERS 

Laura  Harper  Rogers,  widow  of  William  Hubert  Rogers,  July  23, 
1949  in  Brookline,  Mass.  She  was  a member  of  the  class  of  1891. 


AMY  ELIZABETH  POTTS 

Amy  Elizabeth  Potts,  April  10,  1949  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
he  was  also  a member  of  the  class  of  1891. 

ALICE  C.  S.  CUSHMAN 

Alice  C.  S.  Cushman,  May  25,  1949  at  a Boston  rest  home  after  hav- 
ing been  a patient  at  M.G.H.  for  a short  while.  She  was  a member  of 
the  class  of  1903  and  had  just  passed  her  seventy-seventh  birthday. 


MRS.  CHARLES  W.  PADEN 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Paden  (Mary  Dias,  1918)  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia on  July  21,  1949.  She  leaves  one  daughter,  Kathryn  Paden  Millard. 

MRS.  FRANK  HOYT  BARTER 

Mrs.  Frank  Hoyt  Barter  (Glee  Marshall,  1914)  on  August  22,  1949,  at 
the  Veterans  Hospital,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband  and  two  sons. 
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THE  CLASS  SECRETARIES'  TRIBUTE  TO 
VIENO  T.  JOHNSON 


IT  ALREADY  having  been  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Vieno  T. 
Johnson  has  resigned  as  of 
the  June  issue,  some  of  those  who 
have  been  her  associates  and 
worked  with  her  in  her  endeavors 
wish  now  to  comment  on  our  deep 
regret  at  losing  our  link  with  her. 
She  has  been  a splendid  editor 
and  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  her 
undertakings  reached  a high  level 
of  attainment.  Anyone  who  has 
been  connected  with  this  type  of 
work  realizes  how  great  the  de- 
mands are.  She  has  been  tireless 
in  answering  every  query  that 
has  been  made — even  pinch  hit- 
ting for  an  alumnae  secretary 
which  we  have  not  had  until  the 
present.  We  who  have  known  her 
and  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  work  she  has  done  for  the 
QUARTERLY  have  long  been  cog- 
nizant of  her  unusual  gifts  for 
administration  and  organization. 
Her  whole  philosophy  of  editing 
has  been  to  recognize  the  QUAR- 
TERLY as  the  voice  of  the  Alum- 
nae and  therefore  has  urged  us 
to^work  as  a team. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  letters  I have  received,  most 
of  whom  did  not  know  our  editor 
personally  but  whose  only  con- 
tact has  been  a prompt  reply  and 
note  of  appreciation  for  work 
"well  done" : 

"When  Miss  Vieno  Johnson  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  editor  of 
the  QUARTERLY  RECORD,  she 
said  "If  I assume  that  responsi- 
bility it  is  one  way  in  which  I can 
say  thank  you  for  what  the  School 
of  Nursing  has  done  for  me.  The 
School  opened  the  door  of  oppor- 


tunity to  nearly  all  of  the  many 
very  satisfactory  experiences 
which  I have  had  since  gradua- 
tion.' Miss  Johnson  had  many  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
good  magazine  editor.  As  a foun- 
dation, she  had  an  inclusive  aca- 
demic education  which  enabled 
her  not  only  to  write  well  but  to 
edit  well.  It  was  her  practice  to  be 
painstaking  and  thorough  in  all 
undertakings.  She  had  time  that 
could  be  made  available  for  work 
on  the  QUARTERLY.  That  Miss 
Johnson  was  willing  to  use  these 
assets  for  the  alumnae  magazine 
was  the  factor  of  her  service  for 
which  the  association  was  espe- 
cially grateful.  If  a total  of  forty 
hours  a week  was  considered  a 
full  time  job,  there  were  periods 
when  Miss  Johnson  gave  time  and 
a half.  She  gave  hours  to  review 
of  similar  magazines,  correspond- 
ence with  editors,  and  conferences 
with  their  publishers.  Other  hours 
were  used  to  stimulate  assistance 
from  alumnae  and  still  more  hours 
to  express,  by  word  or  letter,  ap- 
preciation of  help  received.  All 
this  in  addition  to  the  time  consum- 
ing and  grinding  drudgery  of 
choosing  .arranging,  and  deliver- 
ing of  the  material  to  the  printer. 
Then  the  final  proof-reading. 
While  the  alumnae  can  have  only 
a limited  conception  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  hard  work  which 
Miss  Johnson  put  into  the  editor- 
ship of  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD, 
they  have  a great  appreciation  of 
the  superiority  of  the  product. 
There  is  now  a permanent  record 
of  that  "Thank  You."  It  can  be 
found  all  through  the  issues  of 
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the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  which 
were  published  when  Miss  John- 
son was  its  editor." 

"Good  luck  to  Vieno — We  will 
miss  you — You  have  left  to  your 
successor  the  inspiration  of  a truly 
excellent  performance  of  duties  as 
Editor  of  the  QUARTERLY  REC- 
ORD." 

"As  Editor  of  the  QUARTERLY 
RECORD,  Miss  Vieno  Johnson  was 
always  most  helpful  and  encour- 
aging. We  shall  all  miss  her  help 
and  friendliness." 

"Our  Past  Editor — I regret  not 
knowing  her  personally.  She  must 
be  an  impelling  person  indeed  to 
have  accomplished  all  she  did  in 
editing  our  QUARTERLY.  She  was 
always  ready  to  help  with  sug- 
gestions or  information  and  then 
came  through  with  gratitude  for 
responses  we  made.  She  credited 
us  for  'effort'  which  wasn't  always 
done  you  know.  I wish  I could 
better  express  how  worthy  she 
proved  herself  to  be." 

"We  will  always  remember 
Vieno  and  be  grateful  for  all  her 
untiring  efforts  as  the  editor  of  hte 
QUARTERLY. 

"The  members  of  my  class  have 
so  many  times  mentioned  the  in- 
teresting QUARTERLY  under  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Vieno  Johnson. 
Judging  from  the  conversation  at 
our  last  class  meeting,  the  pres- 
ent QUARTERLY  lends  much  to- 
wards keeping  old  friendships  go- 
ing and  renewing  others  by  read- 
ing of  the  addresses  and  doing  of 
the  girls  in  it." 

"Thank  you  for  writing  me 
about  'Johnny's'  wanting  to  re- 
sign. She  has  done  such  a won- 
derful job,  it  would  really  be  hard 
to  find  anyone  who  could  do  as 
well." 

"I  think  we  should  all  give  Miss 
Johnson  a note  of  appreciation  for 


the  work  she  has  done.  Too  many 
of  us,  although  we  recognize  the 
great  improvement  in  the  QUAR- 
TERLY, never  bothered  to  thank 
or  compliment  her." 

"Miss  Johnson  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  an  ardent  worker 
for  the  Quarterly.  As  editor,  she 
was  most  cooperative  and  always 
ready  to  encourage  the  class  sec- 
retaries. Sincere  good  wishes  for 
the  future  and  I know  whatever 
she  undertakes  will  be  a great 
success." 

"Vieno  Johnson  has  been  a tire- 
less and  energetic  worker  for  the 
QUARTERLY  and  for  the  Alumnae 
Association.  She  has  spent  many 
hours  working  on  the  publication 
and  contacting  Alumnae  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  Association 
and  with  no  remuneration  what- 
soever. I mention  this  because  I 
feel  there  are  still  some  Alumnae 
members  who  believe  the  QUAR- 
TERLY Editor  receives  a salary. 
In  all  groups  there  are  always  a 
few  individual  who  call  an  'ace 
an  ace'  and  do  not  think  exactly 
the  same  as  the  majority  and  they 
are  called  'radicals.'  We,  as 
nurses  especially,  should  be  more 
altruistic  and  scratch  beneath  the 
veneer,  for  we  may  find  excellent 
hidden  qualities  in  any  individual. 
It  is  these  'radicals'  who  promote 
progress  in  many  directions  and 
maybe  you  aren't  interested  in 
Plato  and  I'm  not  stimulated  by 
Shastokovich,  but  then  again  may- 
be someone  else  isn't  at  all  moved 
by  my  crayon  sketches  or  my  new 
twenty  acre  farm.  Best  wishes  to 
Vieno  Johnson  in  her  new  work." 

"Our  hats  off  to  Vieno  T.  for  a 
grand  job.  She  deserves  millions 
of  gold  stars  on  earth  and  mil- 
lions of  thanks  for  her  time,  effort, 
interest,  enthusiasm,  loyalty  and 
ability.  She  has  given  more  of 
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herself  than  most  (or  many)  rea- 
lize. Now  she  deserves  a well 
earned  rest  from  the  stupendous 
job  as  Editor  of  her  M.G.H.  ALUM- 
NAE QUARTERLY." 

"Vieno  Johnson  showed  unusual 
ability  in  carrying  out  the  formal 
duties  of  an  'editor'  as  one  who 
'compiles,  arranges,  amends,  etc.' 
But  along  with  these  unending  ac- 
tivities she  searched  far  and  wide 
to  collect  data  on  contemporary 
publications  by  nurses  or  workers 
in  allied  fields.  Our  QUARTERLY 
RECORD  expanded  and  devel- 
oped new  features  but  never  lost 
its  own  unique  flavor." 

"Many,  many  thanks  to  Miss 
Johnson,  our  past  editor,  on  the 
super  job  she  did  in  building  up 
our  QUARTERLY.  Best  of  luck  to 
her  in  things  to  come. 

"It  will  take  a long  time  to  find 
another  editor  who  has  the  time , 
the  interest  and  determination  to 
make  a success  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY." 

"Many  of  my  classmates  have 
renewed  their  interest  in  the 
QUARTERLY  because  it  has  really 
more  with  old  friends  and  old 
days  through  the  Class  letter.  At 
last  we  have  found  a tie  that 
binds.  Thanks  to  Vieno." 

Vieno  planned  to  go  to  Colum- 
bia University  this  Fall  to  work 
for  her  M.A.  but,  rumor  hath  it 
that  Vieno  was  offered  something 
very  challenging  and  interesting 
— details  of  which  are  not  avail- 
able as  we  go  to  press.  Whatever 
Vieno  is  doing,  we  wish  her  God- 
speed." 

+ + + + 

Of  all  things  you  wear  your  ex- 
pression is  the  most  important. 

You  can  preach  a better  sermon 
with  your  life  than  with  your  lips. 

— Goldsmith 


LOYAL  ALUMNA  RESIGNS 

Miss  Helen  B.  Shaw  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  has  resigned  be- 
cause of  her  early  departure  for 
residency  in  Texas. 

During  these  many  months  Miss 
Shaw  skillfully  executed  her  du- 
ties in  this  position  including  those 
of  answering  letters  from  alumnae 
members;  carrying  on  the  corres- 
pondence with  friends  of  the  As- 
sociation and  with  other  alumnae 
associations;  helping  to  prepare 
the  slate  of  candidates  for  the 
yearly  elections  of  officers  of  the 
Association;  preparing  announce- 
ments of  the  business  and  boards 
of  directors  meetings;  and  caring 
for  the  file  of  the  addresses  of 
alumnae  members.  This  work  en- 
tailed many  hours  of  service 
which  Miss  Shaw  willingly  gave. 
With  the  departure  of  Miss  Shaw 
these  duties  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  position  of  paid  part- 
time  alumnae  secretary. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Miss  Shaw 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Christ- 
mas Bazaar  in  December  1948 
from  which  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  were  raised  to  bene- 
fit the  Sally  Johnson  Scholarship 
Fund.  Miss  Shaw  not  only  plan- 
ned for  the  bazaar,  but  personally 
solicited  donations  and  made 
many  articles  to  be  sold. 

Assisted  by  an  active  commit- 
tee, she  worked  very  hard  to  make 
this  bazaar  a successful  alumnae 
function  socially  and  financially. 

Miss  Shaw  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  membership  of  the  Alum- 
nae for  her  many  cheerful  quali- 
ties and  her  earnest  and  efficient 
efforts  toward  the  advancement  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. We  thank  her  for  her 
help. 
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h\cus  .... 

cjj  The  Cl  a AM  A 

When  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in  an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1887 

Hannah  J.  Brierly  sends  her  new 
address  as  Nelson  Nursing  Home, 
Middletown,  R.  I. 

1900 

Nellie  M.  Harding  is  now  living 
in  West  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 

1908 

Mrs.  Florence  Merrill  Dunnack 

Secretary 
10  Green  Street 
Augusta,  Maine 

1910 

Sally  M.  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

Annie  M.  Robertson,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  spent  the  month 
of  August  in  Montreal  with  her 
sister,  Maud  Robertson. 

Catherine  Carleton,  while  on 
her  annual  vacation  in  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  helped  her  brother  pick  his 
crop  of  cultivated  blueberries. 

1911 

Hannah  C.  McEwan,  retired 
school  nurse  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
returned  on  July  22  from  a ten 
weeks  tour  in  Europe.  She  visited 
England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  France. 

1912 

Mary  M.  Rogers  recently  re- 
turned from  India  where  she  has 
been  engaged  in  Mission  Hospital 
Work  for  the  past  thirty  years. 


Her  home  address  is  153  Maple- 
wood Avenue,  Germantown,  Phil- 
adelphia 44,  Pa. 

1913 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Thompson 
(Margaret  St.  C.  Marr)  and  son 
from  Portland,  Oregon  stopped  in 
Boston  in  June  on  their  way  to 
Canada  for  a vacation.  They  were 
entertained  at  a tea  given  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Cooke  at  her  sister's 
home  in  Cambridge.  Several 
friends  and  classmates  were  pres- 
ent. 

1915 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Robinson 
(Olga  Olsen)  and  family  spent  the 
summer  on  Deer  Island,  Maine. 

On  March  26,  1949  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Dunaway  (Rosa  Sayeb)  sail- 
ed from  Liberia,  West  Africa  for 
Annecy,  France.  Mr.  Dunaway 
attended  the  Trade  Conference 
and  their  son,  Bill,  served  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Liberian  delegation. 
Mrs.  Dunaway  with  her  daughter- 
in-law  and  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  toured  Europe.  The  spent 
ten  days  on  the  Riviera,  visited 
Menton,  Nice  and  Grasse;  one 
week  in  Zermont  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matterhorn.  In  July,  Rosa  and 
John  toured  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  sailed  for  America 
on  August  5 for  a visit.  Their 
headquarters  will  be  with  their  son 
John  at  2515  K Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 7,  D.  C.,  Apt.  804. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fink  (Ber- 
tha L.  Wheeler)  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
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gan  attended  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses'  gradua- 
tion on  June  2,  1949.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  was  a member  of 
the  graduating  class. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Edward  (Doro- 
thea J.  Maclnnis)  of  9 Skahan  Rd., 
Belmont,  Mass,  spent  June  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Mowell,  and  new 
grandson,  Douglas  Edward. 

Elizabeth  I.  Hansen  has  been  in 
Boston  for  the  summer  doing  pri- 
vate duty  nursing. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Char- 
lotte E.  Pitman  is  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  She  recently  contacted 
Silvia  Dunaway,  who  is  living  in 
Pittsburg. 

Ethel  Dudley  Baurlein  and  Vic- 
toria C.  Mayer  motored  to  White 
River  Junction,  Vermont  early  in 
July  and  called  at  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  to  visit  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Barter  (Glee  Marshall  1914)  who 
is  a patient  there. 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox  was  one  of 
the  six  thousand  nurses  to  attend 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Nurses 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden  from  June 
12  to  June  17,  1949.  Miss  Tarbox 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.  S. 
Queen  Mary,  May  20  and  took  a 
pre-convention  bus  tour  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Norway 
visiting  many  places  of  interest 
and  beauty. 

The  English  countryside  was  in 
full  bloom.  London  with  all  her 
battle  scars  is  still  a beautiful  old 
city  and  very  easy  in  which  to 
find  one's  way  around. 

Scotland  had  her  beauty  spots, 
but  Norway  had  the  most  diversi- 
fied scenery — snowcapped  moun- 
tains, beautiful  waterfalls,  breath- 
taking hairpin  curves  along  the 
mountain  sides,  and  rmrror-like 
lakes  in  the  deep  ravines  or 


Fjords. 

The  comparison  of  Sweden  to 
these  countries  was  very  marked. 
Stockholm  is  a beautiful  city  and 
was  in  full  dress  to  receive  all  the 
visitors. 

The  meetings  and  discussions 
were  very  stimulating,  but  the 
problems  of  the  Nursing  profes- 
sion are  the  same  the  world  over. 

She  lived  in  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  modern  1200  bed  hospi- 
tals, built  on  a hill,  overlooking 
the  city  with  miles  and  miles  of 
spacious  corridors,  dozens  of  stain- 
less steel  automatic  elevators  of 
all  sizes;  stainless  steel  equipment 
everywhere.  Many  wished  they 
had  this  equipment  back  home. 

Sweden  reminds  one  of  New 
England,  as  the  same  kind  of  ever- 
green trees  and  wildflowers  were 
seen.  Three  days  were  spent  in 
Gothenberg,  a beautiful  old  sea- 
port city.  She  sailed  from  here 
on  the  S.  S.  Gripsholm  on  June  21, 
1949.  Thirty-two  convention  nurses 
were  aboard  and  received  many 
courtesies  from  the  captain,  purs- 
er, and  ship's  doctor. 

The  ship  celebrated  the  begin- 
ning of  their  summer  on  June  24, 
1949  by  decorating  May  poles  on 
the  decks  with  daisies,  bachelor 
buttons,  and  the  Swedish  colors. 
Passengers  danced  all  afternoon 
and  evening  around  these  poles. 

Miss  Tarbox  was  delighted  to 
reach  home,  after  traveling  many 
miles  and  seeing  much  of  inter- 
est. She  decided  nothing  could 
beat  the  good  old  U.S.A.;  however, 
she  will  be  ready  to  attend  the 
I.C.N.  in  Brazil  in  1953. 

1918 

Marjory  Cabot  Ware  (Mrs. 

Richard),  Secretary 
255  Main  Street 
Cohasset,  Mass. 
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1919 

Virginia  Lashley  Wilson  (Mrs. 
Oscar  M.)  is  back  with  us  doing 
private  duty. 

Ethel  Ainsworth  Protheroe  (Mrs. 

A. W.)  writes  us  of  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ains- 
worth Protheroe,  on  June  11,  1949 
to  Mr.  William  Blackford  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.  Mrs.  Blackford  grad- 
uated in  September  1948  with  a 

B. S.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Columbia  Presbyterian 
School  of  Nursing.  Mrs.  Protheroe 
is  now  doing  private  duty  nurs- 
ing in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Her  address  is  2 Greenridge  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1920 

Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  Street 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Hilda  G.  Blaisdell  spent  her  an- 
nual vacation  at  her  home  in 
Franklin,  Maine.  Agnes  Patten 
was  her  guest  for  ten  days. 

1921 

Jeanette  F.  Thomas  has  moved 
from  Thomasville,  Georgia  to  120 
Charles  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Faville  has  accepted 
appoinment  as  a nurse  consultant 
to  the  United  States  delegates  who 
are  to  attend  the  Second  World 
Health  Organization  Assembly  for 
three  weeks  beginning  June  13  in 
Rome,  Italy.  She  was  appointed 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Scheele,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation. The  assembly  is  to  con- 
sider problems  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  acute  communicable  dis- 
eases and,  according  to  its  agen- 
da, there  will  also  be  much  dis- 
cussion of  maternal  and  child 
health  needs  and  of  a world-wide 
mental  health  program."  Excerpt 


from  Wayne  University  Faculty 
Bulletin. 

1922 

Ruth  Stickney  Straight  (Mrs.  D. 

Burt),  Secretary 
90  Rider  Avenue 
Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1923 

Mary  A .Canning,  Secretary 
159  Curve  Street 
Dedham,  Mass. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  the 
class  is  extended  to  Olive  Scudder 
Hawkins  on  the  sudden  death  of 
her  husband  in  early  June.  For 
the  present  she  will  remain  at  her 
home  at  630  Main  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Reta  Corbett 
has  joined  the  "49ers"  and  is  head- 
ing west  for  the  summer.  She 
and  her  friends  are  not  using  the 
old  prairie  schooner  but  traveling 
by  automobile  instead. 

Also  by  the  grapevine  we  hear 
that  May  E.  Flett  has  changed 
positions.  How  about  a note  May, 
telling  us  where  and  what  it  is? 
We  are  all  interested! 

Regret  to  say  that  1923  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  at  the 
MGH  Pops.  How  about  putting 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
doing  your  share  toward  making 
our  Alumnae  a living  one  and  not 
one  kept  alive  by  the  tender  ad- 
ministrations of  the  same  small 
few  who  have  been  doing  all  the 
work  for  years?  We  need  help 
from  each  member.  It  is  your 
Alumnae.  Give  it  your  support 
physically  as  well  as  financially. 

Anent  this  same  Alumnae,  it 
is  time  another  member  of  1923 
took  over  the  duties  of  secretary 
for  the  class.  If  each  of  us  were 
to  give  a year  to  the  position  our 
second  term  would  not  come 
around  again  for  some  thirty  or 
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so  years.  By  that  time  I do  not 
believe  any  of  us  will  be  too  much 
concerned  with  the  work.  No  hard- 
ship will  be  worked  on  any  one 
member.  Who  is  willing  to  take 
over?  Let  me  know  so  that  I may 
forward  you  all  the  information 
and  material  I have  at  present 
concerning  the  class. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  Secretary 
34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Asp.  7-6956  or  7-5691 

Dear  Classmates:  What  fun  it 
was  to  see  you  all  once  more  and 
renew  old  times!  We  are  earnestly 
hoping  that  we  may  have  a big- 
ger and  better  group  for  the  Hos- 
pital Homecoming.  There  we  shall 
meet  our  seniors,  juniors  and  in- 
structresses, etc.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  the  many 
lectures  and  talks  which  will  be 
provided  for  a few  days.  Keep  in 
readiness  and  plan  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  opportunity. 

Those  who  attended  our  25th 
sent  these  few  words  to  those  who 
were  unable  to  attend: 

Winnie  Wilson:  "Greetings  to 
the  absent  members  of  our  1924 
class.  It  has  been  so  much  fun 
and  so  interesting  to  see  all  the 
girls  and  see  how  little  change 
there  has  been  in  25  years.  I do 
so  wish  you  all  could  have  been 
here.  I am  now  in  the  Medical 
O.P.D.  relieving  for  the  summer." 

Clarabel  Thompson  Powell: 
"Next  in  line — I'm  still  doing  Pub- 
lic Health  with  the  Easton  Nursing 
Association  in  my  home  town;  my 
own  boss  n'everything.  My  two 
sons  are  grown  men;  Geo.  Ir.,  mar- 
ried for  6 years,  lives  in  Oakland, 
California;  Robert,  at  home  now, 
returned  from  lapan  a year  ago. 


Not  yet  a "Grandma.” 

Dr.  Helen  Klein  Burke,  "Chiropo- 
dist in  Arlington;  has  a daughter 
Helene,  16  years  old  who  is  enter- 
ing Wellesley  College  next  year.” 

Margaret  Kirby  Fitzpatrick  "hap- 
pily married  and  living  in  West 
Roxbury.  I have  two  children, 
Daniel,  Ir.  and  Ellen.  The  Re- 
union has  been  a huge  success. 
I'm  sorry  everyone  could  not  at- 
tend." 

Alice  W.  Haglund:  "I  am  with 
Dr.  Ganz  doing  pediatrics  still." 

Jane  Kellogg  Coyne,  ”1162  Bea- 
con St.,  Brookline.  Mother  of 
three.” 

Ella  Druscilla  Scott  Perrine  "live 
in  Hightstown,  N.  J.  (Taylor  Ave- 
nue). Have  one  son,  Calvin,  just 
graduated  from  Peddie  School — 
to  enter  Princeton  next  Fall.  Am 
doing  school  nursing.  Why  can't 
we  start  a group  of  M.G.H.ers 
around  New  Jersey  or  New  York 
City?  If  there  is  one,  hope  they 
will  write  me."  I hope  you  do  get 
a club  started  Druscilla  and  get  a 
Bridge  group  started  for  the  Fall 
drive  for  the  Alumnae  Association 
Fund. 

Gertrude  Reynolds  Herman: 

"Live  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Have  three  sons,  ages  18,  15,  9." 

Evadine  Cady  O'Connor:  "There 
is  a change  in  my  abode  again, 
are  now  in  Maywood,  N.  J.  at  Stell- 
ing  Drive.  This  Reunion  has  been 
an  immense  success.  Let  us  not 
wait  another  25  years  for  the  next 
one."  We  won't  Evadine  because 
we  must  plan  on  the  Hospital 
Homecoming. 

Helen  Bubko  Suplicki:  "It  has 

been  wonderful  seeing  the  girls 
again  and  recalling  the  past.  I 
live  in  Norwich,  Conn,  and  have 
a daughter  15  years  old." 

Marion  Gile  Kant:  "A  heap  of 
fun — Still  doing  Red  Cross  V.N.A. 
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and  managing  a home  and  ten 
year  old  son." 

Helen  Giles  Watkins:  "Wouldn't 
miss  it  for  anything.  Wish  more 
classmates  were  able  to  be  here. 
Happily  married  with  three  step- 
children and  four  stepgrandchil- 
dren." 

Helen  Curley  LaVey:  "Still  Di- 
rector of  the  Teaching  Service  for 
Schools  of  Nursing  in  and  about 
Boston.  Do  part  time  teaching  my- 
self, manage  a home  and  am  ac- 
tive in  several  organizations.  This 
has  been  indeed  a wonderful  re- 
union. Our  gratitude  to  those  who 
did  so  much  work  to  make  it  pos- 
sible. See  you  at  our  50th."  I hope 
before  that  Helen.  Don't  forget  the 
Hospital  Homecoming. 

Helen  Curley  LaVey:  "Thanks 
again  for  everything.  You  served 
us  supremely  well.  I am  grate- 
ful also  for  the  revised  list  of  our 
Class.  The  only  thing  I have  to 
add  for  the  QUARTERLY  is  that 
eight  of  us  came  down  to  my  home 
in  Milton  after  the  festivities  were 
all  over  and  had  a most  delightful 
time.  It  was  a real  'gab  fest'  and 
we  never  laughed  more  heartily. 
It  was  such  a joy  to  see  those  of 
us  with  whom  we  associated  so 
intimately  SO  LONG  AGO,  to  see 
them  so  poised,  happy  and  active. 
We  have  a wonderful  class.  Have 
made  my  pledge  and  have  sent 
in  my  first  annual  payment  to  the 
Endowment  Fund." 

Helen  Rodier  Bovington:  "Gee! 
I'm  glad  I came!  After  fifteen  min- 
utes everyone  looked  25  years 
younger — no  change  at  all.  I'm 
busy  with  my  family — daughter 
will  be  a junior  at  Wheaton,  one 
son  a sophomore  at  Denison,  son 
in  9th  grade." 

Helena  Syvertsen  Spead:  "Am 
now  running  my  husband's  gro- 
cery store  in  Newfields,  N.  H.  My 


husband  died  Dec.  1,  1948.  I have 
a young  son  11  years  old." 

Louise  Holmes  Copp  brings 
greetings  from  "Mother  Louise" 
who  could  not  come.  "I  love  liv- 
ing in  Lalolla,  California  with  my 
busy  physician  husband  and  11 
year  old  son  but  this  feels  like 
home  again!" 

Frieda  McAllister  McGill  is  an- 
other busy  mother  with  her  family 
and  busy  obstetrician  husband. 
She  says  that  her  home  is  like  a 
club  house  with  the  children  and 
she  looks  like  a young  girl  her- 
self. I can  imagine  the  fun  she 
must  have. 

Dorothy  Ricker  Corbett  rushed 
in  for  the  luncheon  and  she  looked 
so  pretty. 

Mary  Shepard  has  been  kept 
bubsy.  We  must  thank  her  for  get- 
ting the  letter  and  address  list  up 
for  me  otherwise  you  would  have 
had  it  a little  later.  I omitted  Doro- 
thy Yerxa's  name  on  the  list.  I 
only  have  her  old  address  520 
West  Spruce  St.,  Rawlins,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Marion  Burnham  Segee  sent  her 
best  wishes  to  all  and  hopes  that 
she  will  see  more  at  the  Hospital 
Homecoming. 

Alice  Petersen  sent  her  best 
wishes  to  all.  She  is  still  busy  in 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Ida  Snow  Upton  sent  her  best 
wishes  to  all.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  luncheon  our  time  was  short 
as  the  student  nurses  had  arrived 
to  escort  us  through  the  hospital 
and  all  of  the  girls  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  write  their  notes  in  per- 
son. 

Those  who  could  not  attend  sent 
the  following  greetings: 

Jane  Cassidy  Costello,  who  had 
planned  up  to  the  last  minute  to 
be  with  us,  wired:  "Sorry  will  be 
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unable  to  be  with  you  today.  My 
best  wishes  to  the  class." 

Helen  Carroll  was  unable  to  at- 
tend because  of  a new  position 
but  writes:  "I  am  now  a senior 
psychiatric  social  worker  with  the 
New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Bu- 
reau, Headquarters  in  Trenton.  We 
visit  various  counties  and  hold 
clinics  at  regular  intervals.  It  is 
fun  but  there  is  a lot  of  travelling 
involved.  Hope  you  have  a good 
time." 

Ruth  Tapley  wrote:  "Have  had 
one  virus  infection  after  another 
this  winter,  the  first  time  I've  ever 
had  a chest  infection.  Would  just 
get  over  one,  go  back  to  work, 
develop  another,  so  have  spent 
more  off  duty  time  than  on.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  make  plans 
but  give  my  best  regards  to  our 
classmates." 

Abby  Helen  Dennison  Hawes 

writes:  "Never  in  all  my  life  have 
I ever  received  so  much  carefully 
prepared  literature,  please  accept 
my  humble  and  grateful  thanks. 
Not  being  able  to  attend  my 
25th  was  nothing  more  than  a 
deep-rooted  pain  to  me  but  I've  al- 
ways found  it  difficult  to  be  in 
three  places  all  at  once!  Gather- 
ing together  my  boys  coming 
home  from  school  and  moving  my 
household  down  here  to  Little 
Compton  I found  somewhat  diffi- 
cult this  year  since  I was  without 
a maid  or  any  help.  My  eldest, 
Kingsley,  finished  up  his  second 
year  at  St.  Paul's,  Concord,  N.  H. 
and  the  second  son,  Cornelius,  Jr. 
finished  up  at  the  Fessenden 
School,  West  Newton — I had  to 
move  both  home,  which  was  a job 
in  itself.  Any  of  you  who  are  mar- 
ried to  busy  doctors  know  what 
I mean  when  I say  I do  these 
things  alone.  All  this  I hope  will 
explain  in  a small  measure  why 


I could  not  reunite  with  you.  Any 
reason  which  would  cause  my  old 
pal  Laurette  Wolfe  to  phone  me 
would  ordinarily  stir  me  to  the 
depths  to  do  almost  anything  but 
even  that  availed  nothing.  So  it 
goes.  I 'play  house'  most  of  the 
time  trying  to  keep  up  with  two 
teen-agers  and  a daughter,  aged 
12,  who  does  nothing  but  'grow' 
and  play  the  piano — while  I grow 
steadily  gray  and  portly.  Would 
like  to  compare  notes  with  some 
of  the  parents  of  teen-agers  by  the 
way.  All  I do  is  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  count  on  the  good  driving 
judgment  that  I really  think  my 
two  boys  have  but  there  is  always 
the  other  fellow  on  the  road!  I 
find  it  most  intriguing  living  with 
teen-agers — and  if  I ever  had  any 
illusions  about  being  anybody  in 
years  past — I've  lost  them  lately — 
but  I am  learning  about  the  pres- 
ent generation!  However,  I've 
never  been  a mother  before  and 
I'm  just  learning.  I'd  love  to  see 
all  you  1924ers  and  look  forward 
to  the  Hospital  Reunion  whenever 
that  is.  Warm  regards  to  you  all." 

Hazel  Walker  writes:  "Will  be 
unable  to  make  it  for  our  Reunion. 
So  sorry  too  for  I did  so  want  to 
return  to  Walcott  for  our  Buffet 
Luncheon,  etc.  Do  give  my  best 
to  the  girls." 

Ada  Brown  Pratt  writes:  "Your 
card  arrived  and  for  once  I hasten 
to  reply.  Wish  so  much  I could  say 
I shall  be  there  but  remember  what 
I said  about  Higgelly-Piggelly? 
I am  afraid  I had  just  better  say 
I'll  try.  Barbara,  my  daughter, 
graduates  in  June."  Sorry  you  did 
not  make  it  Ada.  We  missed  you. 

Dora  McEwan  writes:  "I  am  en- 
closing a snap  which  is  the  only 
one  I have.  I will  not  be  able  to 
get  to  Boston  in  June.  My  best  to 
all."  Thanks  for  the  good  snap. 
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Dora.  Who  are  the  sweet  children 
with  you?  Many  of  the  girls  asked 
me  this  question.  West  Haver- 
straw,  N.  Y. 

Erma  Leitenberger  Tracy  writes: 
"Received  your  card  and  would 
love  to  be  there  and  talk  over  old 
times  and  a lot  has  passed  in  25 
years — no  so?  I am  sure  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  be  there.  Give 
the  girls  my  love  and  would  love 
to  hear  from  them.  I will  rty  to 
have  a snap  for  you  soon.  Would 
have  written  before  but  you  did 
not  put  an  address  on  the  letter 
and  I did  not  know  where  to  send 
a letter.  Had  a letter  from  Winnie 
Wilson  mailed  from  Florida.  Said 
she  would  be  in  Boston  in  a few 
weeks.  If  your  husband  comes 
this  way  again,  come  along 
and  see  me,  would  be  glad  to 
have  you."  Thanks  Erma. 

Marion  Griffith  Gaskill  writes: 
"Sorry,  But  I can't  make  it  tomor- 
rom.  Give  my  best  to  the  girls." 

Catherine  Cain  writes:  "Greet- 
ings to  every  member  from  me, 
Catherine  Cain.  What  am  I doing? 
At  present  I am  in  a doctor's  office 
and  like  it  very  much.  I am  living 
in  a small  town  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, a delightful  place.  The 
enclosed  snap  was  taken  this 
Spring  when  we  went  to  see  the 
desert  in  bloom,  and  I happen  to 
be  the  one  under  that  big  sun 
hat.  The  picture  is  a good  one 
of  the  desert  wild  flowers  in  color. 
Best  wishes  to  each  and  everyone 
there.  So  sorry  I can't  be  present 
and  get  caught  up  on  the  latest 
from  you  and  from  M.G.H."  You 
may  be  more  successful  when  the 
Hospital  Reunion  time  comes. 
Try.  The  girls  were  so  interested 
in  the  letter  and  picture  and  hoped 
that  you  would  make  it  in  the 
future. 


Virginia  McLoon  Palzer  writes: 
"I  am  so  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  25th  reunion  which  I 
have  looked  forward  to.  Only  the 
birth  of  another  child  or  some  simi- 
lar important  event  would  keep 
me  away.  You  might  calm  the 
fears  of  my  classmates.  It  is  not 
a birth  but  an  equally  important 
event — the  graduation  of  my  14 
year  old  twin  boys  on  Thursday. 
I am  enclosing  a picture  as  you 
suggested.  It  is  the  latest.  I look 
older  but  don't  feel  it.  Today  I 
was  chairman  of  a tea  dance  at 
school  and  we  all  went  swimming 
afterwards.  I do  hate  to  miss  all 
the  affairs  and  shall  be  thinking 
of  you  all.  I enjoyed  being  back 
to  the  M.G.H.  the  last  two  years." 
The  girls  enjoyed  seeing  your 
picture  in  such  a cool  surrounding. 
We  were  afraid  at  first  that  the 
day  would  be  hot  but  it  turned 
out  all  right  just  for  the  day.  We 
were  lucky. 

Mary  Weston  writes:  "I  must 
send  my  sincere  regrets  that  I can 
not  attend  the  Reunion.  Will  plan 
for  next  year."  Plan  on  the  Hospital 
Reunion.  It  will  be  announced  in 
the  QUARTERLY. 

Laverne  Dewar  MacEachron 
writes:  "Sorry  I have  been  so  lax 
in  answering  your  cards.  I'm 
afraid  I can't  be  in  Boston  on  dates 
mentioned.  If  anything  turns  up 
that  I can  make  it  at  the  last 
minute,  I will  fly.  Just  now,  we 
are  busy  with  capping  and  gradu- 
ation. Will  try  and  find  a snap  and 
send  it  along.  My  best  to  the  girls." 

Bertha  Robinson  Stanley  writes: 
"I'm  writing  to  let  you  know  I re- 
ceived your  card.  Sorry  I have 
neglected  to  write  you  before  but 
I've  had  sickness  in  my  home  for 
three  weeks,  so  it  slipped  my  mind. 
I am  sorry  but  I will  not  be  able 
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to  be  in  Boston  with  you  for  our 
25th.  I haven't  a snapshot  at  pres- 
ent to  send.  Hoping  many  can  at- 
tend and  with  best  wishes  for  all." 
The  girls  expressed  their  best 
wishes  and  hoped  that  all  will  be 
well  with  you  and  yours  soon. 

Edna  L.  Logan  writes:  "Received 
your  card  and  am  sorry  Kal  and  I 
will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  re- 
union this  year.  At  present  we 
have  no  snapshots  of  ourselves 
but  if  I can  get  one  before  the  re- 
union will  see  that  you  have  it. 
I hope  you  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  your  plans.  It  sounds  like  a 
very  pleasant  day." 

Val  Bourgault  writes:  "Very  sor- 
ry I haven't  been  able  to  make 
definite  plans  for  the  summer. 
Many  thanks  for  writing  to  me. 
Please  give  my  love  to  my  class- 
mates and  if  any  of  them  are  com- 
ing to  N.  Y.  ask  them  to  phone  me. 
Wa.  3-5786.  It  would  be  nice  see- 
ing you  and  family  'Margo'." 

Mildred  Whiting  Preston  writes: 
"I'm  sorry  not  to  be  in  that  vicinity 
around  reunion  time.  I'll  try  to 
find  a snapshot  soon  to  send.  Hope 
you  have  a good  turnout." 

Helen  Buckner  Simonson  writes: 
"I've  been  going  to  write  you  for 
months.  You  have  been  so  good 
about  writing  me  but  I just  haven't 
found  time.  I'm  sorry  that  I won't 
be  able  to  come  for  our  25th  an- 
niversary. I had  such  a grand 
time  two  years  ago,  saw  so  many 
that  I hadn't  seen  since  gradua- 
tion. I had  three  nights  off  and 
made  the  trip  by  plane,  so  I had 
much  more  time  in  Boston.  At  that 
time,  I was  night  supervisor  at 
Pontiac  General  Hospital  but  I re- 
signed a year  ago.  My  mother 
broke  her  hip  last  luly  and  I have- 
n't been  able  to  work  since  she 
came  home  from  the  hospital  in 


August.  I hardly  get  out  of  the 
house.  She  is  only  just  beginning 
now  to  use  her  crutches.  I have 
a ten  year  old  boy  so  I keep  pretty 
busy.  I don't  take  the  QUAR- 
TERLY so  don't  get  much  news  of 
our  class.  I always  hear  from 
Miriam  Atwood  Dow  at  Christmas 
time  but  this  year  not  a word.  I 
wonder  if  something  has  hap- 
pened. Her  husband  wasn't  well 
when  I visited  them  two  years 
ago.  Dorothy  Alton  Rowland  wrote 
me.  Sorry  I won't  be  with  you  but 
I will  be  thinking  of  all  of  you. 
My  address  now  is  352  N.  Cass 
Ave.,  Pontiac  17,  Mich."  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  about  your  mother 
and  the  girls  sent  you  their  very 
best  wishes  and  to  your  mother 
for  a quick  recovery. 

Mary  Bullard  He  wins  writes: 
"I'm  sorry  to  be  so  neglectful  in 
answering  but  somehow  taking 
care  of  a husband  and  carrying 
on  a hospital  job  keeps  me  be- 
hind on  my  letter  writing.  Your 
card  arrived  this  morning  and 
caught  me  on  my  'day  off'  so  I'm 
putting  it  to  good  use.  I think  an 
Alumnae  Fund  one  good  way  of 
raising  money.  I only  wish  I 
could  join  you  all  for  our  25th  re- 
union. We  were  on  last  summer 
so  another  trip  this  year  is  out  of 
the  question.  California  is  a grand 
place  to  live  but  it  is  definitely  too 
far  away  from  family  and  friends. 
I'll  be  with  you  all  in  thought  and 
do  say  'hello'  to  everyone  for  me. 
I enjoyed  reading  about  the  Ba- 
zaar in  the  QUARTERLY.  Hats  off 
to  you  Madeleine  for  giving  us, 
who  could  not  attend,  such  a 
grand  description.  As  for  the  pic- 
ture, well,  it  is  the  best  I can  do 
and  only  hope  my  classmates  will 
recognize  me.  It  is  a far  cry  from 
the  M.G.H.  uniform  and  cap  but 
a good  way  to  spend  the  week- 
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end.  May  the  25th  reunion  be  a 
huge  success."  We  enjoyed  your 
picture  so  much.  Watch  for  the 
Hospital  Reunion  and  try  to  make 
it.  We  want  a big  get-together  then. 

Dorothy  Allen  writes:  "I  am  sor- 
ry but  will  not  be  able  to  come  to 
Boston  the  week  of  June  20th  for 
a reunion.  There  is  really  too  much 
else  going  on."  Hope  we  can  meet 
at  the  Hospital  Reunion. 

Eva  Hutchinson  McGrath  writes: 
"After  several  hours  deliberation, 
I finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I would  not  be  able  to  attend 
our  25th  reunion.  I would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  be  with  you 
and  all  the  others  on  the  date  set. 
In  the  meantime,  I'll  try  to  write 
to  you  again  and  enclose  a snap- 
shot." 

Ruth  Hopper  writes:  "Enclosed 
find  a picture  taken  of  me  about 
five  years  ago.  I look  the  same 
except  about  ten  pounds  more.  I 
am  so  sorry  that  I cannot  come  but 
my  father  does  not  seem  too  well 
and  I don't  like  to  leave  him  for 
such  a long  trip.  Since  March, 
1948,  I have  been  director  of  this 
school  (Winnebago  State  Hospital, 
Wisconsin).  We  have  only  affiliat- 
ing students  for  three  months,  for 
neuro-psychiatric  nursing.  A new 
hospital  will  be  ready  about  the 
first  of  July  1950,  and  do  I wish  I 
had  about  50  nurses  to  staff  the 
place.  However,  if  I can  keep 
house  for  my  father,  who  is  83 
years,  and  keep  my  head  above 
water  in  this  place,  I do  not  ask 
for  anything  more.  We  need  staff 
nurses  and  how  I need  two  ward 
teaching  supervisors.  If  any  of 
the  class  feel  like  coming,  tell  them 
that  the  salary  is  $3000  to  $4000  not 
including  maintenance,  we  are  all 
given  $35  living  bonus,  each 
month,  and  pay  only  $25  for  full 
maintenance.  I do  not  live  here. 


so  pay  only  $5  a month  for  one 
meal  a day  and  laundry.  One  of 
the  members  of  my  staff  from  the 
Buffalo  General  came  with  me 
and  lives  at  my  home.  We  com- 
mute every  day,  17  miles  each 
way.  She  has  wanted  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  father,  so  that  I 
could  come,  but  she  has  all  of 
my  work  to  do,  when  I am  away, 
and  it  is  too  much  these  hot  days. 
The  new  hospital  will  be  most 
modern  in  every  way,  and  I had 
the  opportunity  to  order  the  equip- 
ment, such  as  instruments,  nurses 
desks,  etc.  Not  a word  was  said 
when  it  amounted  to  $40,000  so 
you  can  see  that  they  want  us  to 
have  things  to  work  with.  We  are 
giving  insulin  shock  therapy  re- 
flex conditioning  for  alcoholics, 
electro  shock  therapy,  amytaliza- 
tions,  prefrontal  lobotomy  opera- 
tions, luetic  treatments,  etc.  Flo- 
rence is  a public  health  nurse 
and  so  we  are  trying  to  make 
a good  program  of  this  three 
months.  We  take  the  students 
into  the  homes  to  see  what 
adjustments  the  discharged  pa- 
tients are  making.  We  also  take 
them  to  every  public  health  agen- 
cy. The  students  are  on  a 40-hour 
week,  Monday  through  Friday. 
They  have  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday  off.  I made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  going  to  be  strictly 
educational.  All  of  the  graduate 
nurses  know  this  and  so  we  don't 
ever  count  the  students  in  care  of 
patients.  The  graduate  nurses  are 
on  a 40-hour  week  but  have  no 
choice  about  working  48,  but  they 
are  paid  overtime  for  the  eight 
hours.  My  assistant  and  I are  on 
job  performance,  which  means 
that  we  can  work  4 or  48  hours, 
so  we  try  to  get  our  work  done  in 
56  hours.  How  I hate  this  and  I 
am  working  for  a 40-hour  week  for 
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everyone.  We  don't  have  the  stu- 
dents on  night  duty,  because  we 
have  no  one  to  supervise  them  at 
night.  Three  of  my  staff  nurses  are 
going  to  school  this  fall.  I want 
them  to  go  but  I need  someone  to 
take  their  places.  Tell  all  of  the 
girls  that  as  usual  Hoppe  is  talk- 
ing and  if  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
they  are  weary,  throw  this  letter 
away.  I made  up  my  mind  that 
we  would  have  some  recreation  so 
we  belong  to  every  club,  music, 
business  that  this  town  has.  I don't 
like  getting  old  so  get  out  with 
people  all  I can.  I was  older  than 
some  of  you  girls,  53  next  August 
and  I feel  younger  than  I did  10 
years  ago.  I miss  my  mother 
dreadfully,  she  died  three  years 
ago  but  I am  grateful  that  I have 
my  father.  Tell  Winnie  Wilson  to 
write  to  me.  I have  lost  her  ad- 
dress. Where  is  my  probie  room- 
mate, that  Haggie?  Can  we  start 
a round  robin  letter?  It  would  be 
so  much  fun  if  each  one  wrote 
only  a few  lines.  Madeleine,  you 
certainly  have  done  a splendid 
job  of  trying  to  keep  us  together. 
Thank  you  many  times  for  your 
notes  to  me.  Love  to  all."  Thank 
you  for  such  an  informative  letter 
Ruth.  I hope  you  get  recruits  soon. 
The  girls  enjoyed  your  nice  pic- 
ture. You  have  not  changed.  Hope 
we  can  all  meet  at  the  Hospital 
Reunion. 

Laurette  Wolf  Lonsbury  tried 
valiantly  to  make  the  reunion  and, 
the  morning  that  she  was  to  start, 
her  difficulties  arose  and  she 
called  me  to  tell  me  how  sorry  she 
was  and  to  be  sure  to  give  her  very 
best  to  all.  She  hopes  to  be  with 
us  for  the  Hospital  Homecoming. 

Well  classmates.  That  is  the 
list  so  far.  You  have  all  received 
your  class  letter  telling  about  the 
Reunion  and  about  our  25th  Re- 


union gift  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 
I hope  that  we  will  have  a good 
report  from  Mary  for  this  issue. 
Keep  in  touch  with  me  and  with 
those  classmates  who  are  on  the 
list.  If  anyone  can  fill  in  the  miss- 
ing members  please  do  so.  Doro- 
thy Yera  is  one  of  the  missing  and 
Mabel  Harmon  Ray. 

1925 

Doris  E.  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hosital 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Once  again  a reminder  to  all 
class  members  of  our  coming  re- 
union in  1950.  Please  let  us  know 
what  your  suggestions  may  be  to 
help  make  this  affair  a real  event. 
Time  is  getting  short  and  a word 
or  two  from  all  of  you  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

A recent  letter  from  Esther  Tuell 
Roberts  in  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, reveals  the  fact  that  Es  has 
been  a busy  gal.  She  sent  the 
addresses  of  Barbara  Carpenter 
who  lives  at  137  Woodland  St., 
Hartford,  Conn,  and  Elvira  Hen- 
drickson Kent  (Mrs.  Charles  H.) 
at  Rt.  10,  Box  88,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  sympathy  of  all  class  mem- 
bers is  sent  to  Ruth  Sinclair  and 
her  sisters  and  brother,  in  the  re- 
cent death  of  her  mother.  Ruth's 
address  is  Box  24,  Attleboro,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Edna  Lepper  has  just  recently 
returned  from  a two-months  trip 
to  Europe.  She  attended  the  I.C.N. 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden  in  June,  and 
then  visited  other  parts  of  Sweden, 
Norway  and  England.  Edna  had  a 
glorious  trip  and  I understand  she 
was  a good  sailor.  We  hope  to 
see  her  pictures  and  hear  all  about 
her  trip  in  detail  very  soon. 

The  current  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing class  members  are  still 
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missing  from  our  files,  can  anyone 
help  us  complete  this  list?  Helen 
Bogart,  Dorothy  Leavitt,  Dorothy 
Twombley. 

News  from  all  class  members, 
for  publication  in  future  QUAR- 
TERLIES is  urgently  reguested, 
please  let  us  hear  from  you!! 

1926 

Goldie  Barton,  Secretary 

73  Fisher  Avenue 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

1928 

Marjorie  Lane  Russell  is  now 
living  at  Fair  Oaks  Lane,  Amber- 
ley  Village,  Cincinnati  15,  Ohio. 

Gladys  Howe  Bramhall  (Mrs. 
L.W.)  sends  5 Hall  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  as  her  new  address. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Smith  was  married 
to  Mr.  Z.  Clark  Dickinson  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  on  July  31,  1949. 
Mr.  Dickinson  is  a professor  in  the 
department  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor,  where  Mrs.  Dickinson  will 
continue  to  practice  medicine. 
They  will  be  at  home  after  Octo- 
ber 1st,  at  2026  Day  St.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. 

Anna  Taylor  Howard  resigned 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Journal 
on  August  6th,  when  she  went 
to  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  where 
her  husband  has  become  vice- 
president  of  Antioch  College.  Like 
several  other  members  of  the  Jour- 
nal staff,  Mrs.  Howard  first  served 
on  a part-time  basis  while  attend- 
ing Teachers  College.  After  three 
years  as  supervisor  of  clinical  in- 
struction and  staff  nursing  instruc- 
tion at  Massachusetts  General, 
she  returned  to  the  Journal  as  full- 
time assistant  editor  in  1941.  Since 
then  she  has  been  responsible  for 
editing  the  nursing  education  and 
student  nurses  section  of  the  maga- 
zine as  well  as  for  other  editorial 


work.  Mrs.  Howard  has  contrib- 
uted articles  to  the  Journal  before 
her  appointment  to  the  staff,  and 
she  is  the  author  of  a textbook  on 
ward  teaching  which  is  now  being 
revised.  She  has  served  on  a 
number  of  League  committees. 

1929 

Marjorie  Johnson  Richardson 

Secretary 
159  East  Elm  Ave. 

Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

Eileen  Gilmartin  has  returned  to 
her  duties  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  after  an 
enjoyable  10  days  with  friends  at 
Falmouth  Heights,  Mass. 

Marion  Verge  seems  to  be  en- 
joying her  "sailing"  as  usual  on 
the  Charles  River  these  nice  sum- 
mer days. 

Christine  Moore  enjoyed  her 
week  at  the  Statler  relieving  Jean 
McGaughey  for  vacation. 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer,  Secretary 
259  Porter  St. 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Smith  (Mar- 
garet M.  Dean)  on  the  tragic  death 
of  their  eleven  year  old  daughter, 
Elinor,  in  June. 

Married:  Mary  Carr,  Baker  Me- 
morial Operating  Room  Super- 
visor to  James  E.  Turner  on  June 
12th,  at  4:00  p.m.  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Boston,  Mass.  The  bride 
was  attended  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Carr  Jacobson,  and  the 
groom  by  his  brother,  Roger 
Turner.  Following  the  ceremony, 
a reception  was  held  at  Smith 
House,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after 
which  the  couple  left  for  a motor 
trip  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  At 
home:  135  Brighton  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Siegel 
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(Doris  Brown)  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Michael,  born  on  June  3,  1949 
at  Richardson  House.  Their  home 
address  is  Morgan  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

1931 

Anne  Lyons  Twomey,  Secretary 
Mechanics  Street 
East  Milton,  Mass. 

1932 

Catherine  Philbin,  Secretary 
44  Hammond  Street 
Clinton,  Mass. 

From  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  for  June  1949  comes  the 
following:  "Cordelia  W.  King 

joined  the  Journal  staff  on  June  1 
as  associate  editor.  For  the  past 
year  she  has  been  a part-time  edi- 
tor while  completing  work  for  the 
B.S.  degree  at  Teachers  College. 

"Mrs.  King  taught  for  four  years 
in  rural  schools  in  Vermont  before 
entering  nursing  school.  After 
graduation  she  remained  at  Mas- 
sachusetts General  for  eleven 
years,  serving  as  head  nurse  on 
an  orthopedic  ward,  emergency 
ward  supervisor,  and  operating 
room  supervisor.  During  that  pe- 
riod she  contributed  three  articles 
on  operating  room  nursing  to  the 
Journal. 

"In  1943  Mrs.  King  became  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  Syracuse 
Memorial  and  from  1945  to  1947 
she  was  superintendent  of  Little 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Hospital.  Her  expe- 
rience in  nursing  service  admin- 
istration and  hospital  administra- 
tion are  valuable  assets  in  her  edi- 
torial work." 

1933 

Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi,  Secretary 
262  Cabot  Street 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill 


Secretary  February  Section 
122  Florence  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Ailene  Paterno  Cook 
Secretary  September  Section 
32  Fairmont  Street 
Salem,  Mass. 

On  September  1,  Bertha  Coskie 
Proctor  moved  from  West  Notting- 
ham Academy,  Colora,  Maryland 
to  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin. 

Ellwynne  Vreeland  sends  her 
new  address  as  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing, Public  Health  Service,  Fed- 
eral Security  Building,  South, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

1935 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian 

Secretary 

Apt.  13B,  Clarkson  Housing  Project 
Potdam,  N.  Y. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds,  Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Before  getting  my  family  packed 
for  our  vacation  on  the  Cape  — 
Orleans,  to  be  exact — I'll  try  to 
get  what  little  news  I have  off  to 
the  editors.  Postcard  from  Char- 
lotte Fyhr  Lewis,  who  is  enjoying 
the  leisure  of  her  vacation  at  a 
family  camp  at  South  Hero,  Vt., 
and  recommends  it  highly  to  any 
mother  who  wants  her  family  with 
her,  but  a respite  from  the  routine! 

Mary  Cole  Stetson  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard) is  now  living  at  909  Gist  Ave. 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Margaret  Heyse  of  the  Wayne 
University  Faculty  sent  on  inter- 
esting excerpt  from  the  Wayne 
University  Faculty  Bulletin  about 
Miss  Faville.  (See  Class  1921.) 
New  Arrivals: 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Proc- 
tor (Elva  Sawyer)  a daughter,  Jane 
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Olivia,  in  April  at  Richardson 
House.  This  is  their  first  child. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Williams 
(Adrian  Fields)  a daughter,  Susan 
Adrian,  in  April  at  the  Longwood 
Hospital.  They  have  two  other 
children,  both  boys. 

On  August  1st,  Kay  McAuliffe 
Kelliher  gave  birth  by  section  to 
Richard  Joseph,  number  five  in  the 
Kelliher  family. 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 

Secretary  February  Section 
Concord  Road 
South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Josephine  Hurley  has  moved  to 
1701  S.W.  13th  Avenue,  Miami  35, 
Fla.  Send  mail  for  Bertha  Navas 
Briggs  to  Mrs.  Dan  P.  Briggs,  Hgs. 
Co.,  Yokohama  Command,  A.P.O. 
503,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ruth  Hathaway,  who  is  a stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  relieving  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  Office  this  summer. 

Eileen  Wolseley 

Secretary  September  Section 
46  Revere  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

We  haven't  much  news  to  offer 
this  time  and  I just  don't  believe 
it.  I'm  sure  tha  tthere  all  sorts 
of  interesting  things  happening  to 
you.  Why  don't  you  let  the  rest 
of  us  in  on  them? 

Dot  Goodwin  McLaren  has  had 
her  fifth  child,  Catherine,  born 
May  11th.  The  McLarens  are  liv- 
ing in  Pasedena,  California  where 
"Bo's"  practice  is  almost  entirely 
in  Allergy,  although  he  still  has 
some  Pediatric  patients. 

Eve  King  is  now  head  nurse  in 
the  Employee's  Clinic  at  Harvard. 

Your  secretary  is  leaving  the 
General  for  a year  or  two  at  Co- 
lumbia. Ruth  Farrisey,  who  is  now 
the  Public  Health  Coordinator  at 
the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital, 
has  very  kindly  consented  to  take 


over  as  secretary  for  the  Septem- 
ber section.  How  about  keeping 
her  well  supplied  with  news? 
Ruth's  address  is  New  England 
Baptist  Hospital,  Nurses'  Home, 
220  Fisher  Avenue,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

1939 

Barbara  E.  Peterson 
Secretary  February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  E.  Farr,  Jr. 
(Dorothea  Murray)  have  moved  to 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Their  tempo- 
rary address  is  110  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  Binghamton  10,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Farr  is  working  with  I.B.M. 

Born  to:  The  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Mesaros  (Susan  Pirhalla)  a 
daughter,  Susan  Deborah,  in  June. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaulieu  (Mary 
Sweeney)  a daughter,  Mary  Rosa- 
lie, on  July  13th,  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Mary  Gay  Aubrey 
Secretary  September  Section 
1 1 Myrtle  Street 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Please  note  that  your  secretary 
has  a new  address.  We  finally 
took  the  plunge  and  left  our  apart- 
ment in  Cambridge.  We  are  still 
thrilled  to  pieces  at  our  great  good 
fortune  and  it  will  take  months 
to  get  over  the  wonderfulness  of 
having  space,  seven  rooms  of  it, 
and  a yard  with  a flower  garden 
and  bushes. 

Julie  Boghosian,  student  at  Bos- 
ton College,  is  relieving  Miss  Fra- 
ser for  vacation. 

1940 

Mrs.  Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary,  February  Section 
Mountain  Road,  Raymond,  Maine 

I received  a long  letter  from 
Mary  Huckins  Goldthwaite.  She 
and  her  husband  are  building  a 
new  home  this  summer  after  sev- 
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eral  years  of  dreaming  and  plan- 
ning. Their  address  will  be  Oxbow 
Road,  Lynnfield  Center,  Mass. 

"Hucky"  and  her  sister  went  to 
the  circus  this  spring  and  hap- 
pened to  sit  near  "Jonnie"  Johnson 
Thompson  who  had  brought  her 
two  oldest  daughters.  She  said 
that  it  seemed  good  to  see  her,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  do  much  talking. 

Bette  Calendrin  Zolner  invited 
us  to  stop  and  see  her  in  North 
Reading  on  our  way  to  Maine  in 
June.  I was  sorry  we  didn't  have 
the  time.  Her  three  youngsters 
are  fine  and  they  have  a big  gar- 
den to  keep  them  busy. 

1950  is  almost  here  so  we'll  soon 
be  making  plans  for  the  reunion. 
With  a date  set  well  in  advance 
we  should  have  a good  attend- 
ance. Are  you  coming? 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson 
Secretary  September  Section 
Box  441,  Heavener,  Oklahoma 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray 

54  Stone  St.,  Hartford  10,  Conn. 

Bill  and  I,  with  our  five  year  old, 
Stratton,  have  just  finished  a three 
week  vacation,  during  which  we 
drove  through  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  to  enjoy  the  scenic 
wonders,  then  visited  friends  and 
relatives  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  and 
Oxford,  New  York.  While  in 
Maine,  we  called  on  Grace  Russell 
Glover  (Mrs.  Samuel)  and  husband 
in  their  attractive  new  home  at 
Crescent  Beach,  Owl's  Head, 
Rockland,  Maine.  Grace  looks 
and  talks  just  as  she  did  in  train- 
ing— just  as  jolly  as  ever.  Daugh- 
ter, Nancy,  is  beautiful.  On  our 
way  through  Glen  Cove,  Me.,  I 
stopped  to  chat  with  Louise  Sherer 
Dazey's  sister.  She  expected  a 
visit  from  Louise  and  daughter 
Barbara  this  summer.  Barbara 


Campbell  Desmond  is  kept  pretty 
busy  these  days  with  her  three 
youngsters,  the  oldest  to  be  three 
years  old  this  summer!  She  still 
finds  time  to  play  bridge  every  few 
weeks  with  me  and  two  friends. 
Her  address  is  46  Harwich  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Warren  Ste- 
vens (Bertha  Cady)  of  Edgewood 
St.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  announce 
the  birth  of  Jeffrey  Warren  on 
June  15,  1949.  Congratulations! 

Alice  Russell,  170  Brunswick  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  married  on 
June  27,  1949  to  Ward  Follett  Da- 
vidson, Jr.  They  will  live  in  Ro- 
chester, where  he  does  research 
work  in  color  film  for  the  Kodak 
Co.  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  Porter 
(Edith  Miles),  320  Eliot  St.,  Milton 
87,  Mass.,  announce  the  birth  of 
Huntington  Porter,  Jr.  on  May  22, 
1949.  Again,  congratulations! 

Marion  Bancroft  Wacker  and 
her  husband,  Bob,  have  been  at- 
tending the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics  at  Norman,  Okla.  Their 
three  children  — Deborah,  Barak, 
and  Susan — have  been  vacation- 
ing with  Bob's  mother  in  San  Di- 
ego. Bob  and  Marion  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  missionary 
service,  and  have  applied  to  the 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  for  a 
missionary  post.  Marion's  broth- 
er, Lester,  is  a plane  mechanic 
for  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  and 
expected  to  fly  to  Peru  this  sum- 
mer. Marion  expects  to  work  as 
a nurse  in  the  missionary  field, 
and  Bob  hopes  to  put  to  use  his 
experience  in  the  building  busi- 
ness. Good  luck  to  all  of  you. 

Address:  3350  Taylor  St.,  San 
Diego  10,  Calif. 

Helen  Donaldson  (Mrs.  Owen 
Oswald — ex  '41),  Lonoak,  Calif./ 
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writes  that  she  lives  19  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  in  a 9-room 
ranch  house.  Last  year  they 
raised  500  turkeys;  this  year  they 
have  500  chickens  and  10  head 
of  cattle.  Half  the  ranch  is  planted 
in  barley,  half  in  wheat.  ''Donnie" 
runs  the  post-office  for  the  valley 
in  her  own  home.  "The  mail 
comes  in  about  9:00  a.m.  and  I 
sort  it,  then  put  it  in  boxes,  then 
send  it  up  the  valley  and  up  into 
the  mountains.  It's  interesting 
work  (even  if  I don't  have  time 
to  read  everybody's  mail).  The 
bookkeeping  is  the  hardest  part 
of  it  but  I do  it  at  my  leisure.  Once 
a year  the  inspector  pops  in  unex- 
pectedly and  I get  a few  demerits 
for  bookkeeping  — however  my 
conscience  is  clear,  and  nothing 
bothers  me."  Her  hobby  is  stamp 
collecting.  She  must  be  busy — 
all  this  and  three  children! 

Cynthia  Holt  Cummings  (Mrs. 
Richard  H.)  has  moved  to  1563 
Stanley  Blvd.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
Her  husband,  a graduate  of  Har- 
vard Business  School,  is  employed 
by  the  Credit  Dept,  of  the  National 
Bank  in  Detroit.  They  announce 
the  birth  of  Roger  Holt  on  Jan.  22, 
1949.  After  discharge  from  the 
service,  Cynthia  worked  as  office 
nurse  for  an  arthritis  specialist  in 
Worcester,  then,  while  her  hus- 
band was  studying,  she  did  floor 
duty  at  N.  E.  Baptist. 

Martha  Kimball,  2049  Central 
Ave.,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
has  been  on  night  duty  in  the 
nursery  at  the  local  hospital,  but 
writes  that  by  July  she  expects  to 
be  an  industrial  nurse  in  the  tech- 
nical area.  Prior  to  going  to  New 
Mexico,  Martha  worked  as  indus- 
trial nurse  consultant  for  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Chicago, 
and  later  in  Boston  in  their  indus- 


trial clinic  as  industrial  nurse  and 
x-ray  technician.  • 

Two  new  addresses:  Irene  Aho- 
nen  Swanson  (Mrs.  William),  The 
Prado,  Macon,  Georgia,  and  Elsie 
Barter  Tomlin,  2766  South  Grant 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

How  much  can  each  of  you  raise 
for  the  Alumnae  Fund  this  fall? 
Madeleine  M.  Lusk,  secretary  of 
the  class  of  1924,  has  asked  me  to 
suggest  that  each  member  of  our 
class  give  a card  party,  charging 
$.50  a person,  thus  raising  at  least 
$2.00  per  table  for  the  fund.  If  the 
75  people  in  my  files  respond,  our 
class  could  contribute  $150.  How 
about  it? 

1942 

Ruth  Bartlett 

Secretary  February  Section 
370  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Browne  O'Connor, 
Secretary  September  Section 
177  River  Street 
Dedham,  Mass. 

1943 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 
Secretary  February  Section 
829  E 52  Street 
Chicago  15,  111. 

Stella  O'Mara  Zanca 

Secretary  September  Section 
60-68  75th  Lane 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain 
Secretary 
Box  221,  R.D.  4 
Parkville,  Missouri 

Another  switch  back  in  secre- 
taries which  we  hope  won't  con- 
fuse you!  Mary  Conroy  Cargill 
is  being  kept  busy  with  her  won- 
derful new  son,  Peter,  who's  now 
almost  two  months  old,  and  who 
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recently  enjoyed  a nice  vacation 
to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  with 
his  proud  parents.  We  saw  them 
all  while  we  were  back  East  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  last 
month.  Also  spent  the  afternoon  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  with  Pat  Bach- 
elder  Crowley  and  her  adorable 
son,  Robbie.  Pat  looked  wonder- 
fully well,  has  a lovely  apartment, 
and  is  expecting  a second  Crow- 
ley in  the  early  fall.  I telephoned 
Mary  Church  while  in  Syracuse, 
and  she  is  having  a grand  time 
and  enjoys  her  Industrial  nursing 
job.  Saw  Mary  Richards  Shattuck 
one  afternoon  at  M.G.H.,  and  she 
is  looking  as  happy  as  ever.  Doro- 
thy McCullough  Black  had  her 
third  boy,  Robert  Lawrence,  on 
July  8th  at  Baker  Memorial.  The 
Blacks  live  at  88  Wyoming  Ave., 
Malden,  Mass.  Ruth  Hanson  has 
been  on  a two  weeks  leave  of 
absence  from  M.G.H.  taking  a 
course  in  polio  treatment  at  Chil- 
drens Hospital.  Miriam  Davis, 
now  Mrs.  Verne  Barkelew,  lives 
at  2 125 A Roosevelt  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal.  Dorothy  Quinn  is  working  for 
the  V.N.A.  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and 
Barbara  Somerville  is  attending 
Western  Reserve.  Mary  Sullivan 
McNicholas  now  lives  at  36  Sun- 
ny side  Ave.,  with  her  lovely  fam- 
ily. 

The  5 McCains  are  still  loving 
Missouri  and  are  finally  settled  in 
a fine  house  in  the  country,  rent- 
free,  wit  ha  grand  landlord,  which 
is  bliss  after  a series  of  landladies 
— one  of  whom  ended  up  in  a state 
institution;  and  the  last  one  who 
neglected  to  make  payments  on 
the  entire  furnishings,  so  they 
were  all  forcibly  removed  by  the 
Law,  while  we  were  living  there — 
including  the  stove  with  Sam's 
dinner  still  cooking  on  it.  Our  chil- 
dren loved  all  the  excitement,  but 


we  ourselves  are  glad  to  be  peace- 
fully housed  at  last! 

Please  send  in  lots  of  news  now 
for  the  December  QUARTERLY. 
I'll  be  wating  to  hear  from  you. 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera,  Secretary 
99  Swan  Street 
Methuen,  Mass. 

Very  little  news  this  issue,  but 
will  have  my  say  about  nurses 
if  you  don't  mind.  Just  finished 
doing  floor  duty  in  one  of  the  local 
hospitals  and  was  amazed  at 
working  conditions  as  far  as  hours 
and  pay  are  concerned,  and  it's 
our  own  fault!  Too  few  of  us  be- 
long to  our  Alumnae  Associations 
and  even  fewer  to  the  A.N.A. 
Since  w econsider  ourselves  in 
the  professional  class,  we  should 
be  within  that  pay  bracket,  but 
Since  we  consider  ourselves  in  the 
professional  class,  we  should  be 
within  that  pay  bracket,  but  will 
never  be  able  to  improve  our  work- 
ing conditions  until  the  A.N.A. 
will  represent  us  all  and  not  just 
a small  percentage.  The  best  way 
to  start  is  to  join  our  Alumnae  As- 
sociation and  put  pressure  on  the 
group  to  pass  the  ideas  we  have 
on  to  the  the  State  Association  and 
thence  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion. Just  because  some  of  us 
aren't  in  nursing  any  more  is  no 
reason  to  sit  back  and  let  someone 
else  do  the  improving.  It's  for  the 
good  of  all,  so  do  let's  try  to  get 
the  field  of  nursing  out  of  the  dol- 
drums and  into  the  high  bracket 
where  it  belongs.  Now  enough  of 
that. 

Lois  Borden  Breen  is  with  the 
Bedford  V.A.  Hospital  and  has  a 
home  in  Lexington.  Some  of  the 
girls  are  planning  to  go  on  with 
their  studying  in  the  fall.  Irene 
Gleicalf  and  Muriel  Breault  out 
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Cleveland  way.  Had  a nice  note 
from  Rita  Burke  Womboldt.  She 
was  married  last  October  10th 
and  moved  into  her  own  home  at 
39  Bontempo  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass, 
this  spring.  She  is  still  doing  in- 
dustrial nursing. 

Big  doings  are  planned  for  this 
fall  to  help  raise  money  for  the 
Alumnae  Association.  For  one 
thing,  bridge  games  and  game 
parties  and  all  of  us  are  asked  to 
contribute  fifty  cents  for  this  ac- 
tivity. Would  some  one  in  the 
class  be  kind  enough  to  offer  to 
take  charge  of  collections?  I'll 
take  care  of  notifying  everyone  I 
can.  Do  hope  everyone  will  try 
to  do  her  part.  Try  not  to  forget 
me  for  the  next  issue — deadline 
will  be  October  19th. 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Street 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall, 

Secretray 

Box  85,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Helen  Asaila,  writes  from  home, 
Vinalhaven,  Maine,  where  she  is 
spending  the  summer  helping  to 
care  for  her  invalid  grandmother. 
In  the  fall,  Helen  plans  to  return 
to  Northampton,  Mass,  for  another 
school  year,  taking  courses  at 
Smith  and  doing  night  duty  at  the 
College  Infirmary. 

Louise  Rosa  is  reported  to  be  a 
night  supervisor  at  the  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Chernel 
(Anna  Marie  Schultz)  of  632  Som- 
erset Ave.,  Taunton,  Mass,  are 
the  parents  of  a son,  Michael 
Christopher,  born  July  29,  1949. 

1948 

On  June  18,  1949,  Margaret 

Weymuller  became  Mrs.  James 
Menger  Jr.  After  September  15th, 
the  Mengers  will  be  living  at  Apt. 
8,  10  Blossom  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grace  Garrison  was  married  to 
Mr.  Pat  Rao  on  July  17,  1949  in 
Saint  Joseph's  Church,  Boston, 
Mass. 


M.G.H.  CAPS  NOW  3 for  $1.75  POSTAGE  PAID 
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Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Students  at  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education  Convention  in  June 


"Nursing  leaders  of  tomorrow 
are  made  by  the  stimulated  stu- 
dent of  today."  These  are  the 
words  of  a Colorado  student  dele- 
gate at  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  convention  in  Cleveland, 
May  2-6,  1949.  We  were  two  of 
approximately  400  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  who 
were  to  return  after  the  convention 
to  report  to  our  respective  student 
bodies  on  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ings. This  keeps  us,  the  students 
who  are  soon  to  be  active  gradu- 
ates informed  on  what  is  happen- 
ing within  the  organizations  that 
directly  affect  our  future. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention,  speakers  from 
several  states  reported  on  their 
city  and  state  student  nurses  as- 
sociations. By  meeting  girls  from 
other  hospitals  and  discussing 
their  school  problems,  useful  in- 
formation was  obtained  and  mu- 
tual interest  stimulated,  thereby 
creating  a feeling  of  sisterhood 
between  student  nurses  all  over 
the  country.  These  city  and  state 
student  associations  serve  as  a 
central  source  of  information  and 
help  the  students  to  develop  bet- 
ter group  government.  On  the 
whole,  the  trend  in  the  nursing 
schools  is  toward  further  develop- 
ment of  student  government  as  a 
more  democratic  system  of  self 
discipline.  The  student  govern- 
ments in  conjunction  with  newly 
organized  state  and  national  stu- 
dent nurses  associations  serve  as 


a foundation  for  the  new  gradu- 
ate to  participate  actively  and  in- 
telligently in  her  professional  or- 
ganizations. This  new  program 
stimulates  unity,  friendliness,  un- 
derstanding, and  enthusiasm  in 
all  schools  as  students  work  to- 
gether toward  bettering  the  nurs- 
ing profession. 

In  addition  to  attending  the 
many  meetings  under  the 
"League"  sponsorship,  we  found 
time  to  tour  some  of  the  more 
prominent  Cleveland  hospitals 
and  nurses  residences.  We  found 
the  residences  large,  well  kept, 
and  a source  of  many  extra  cur- 
ricula activities.  For  instance,  the 
newly  constructed  St.  Luke's 
nurses  home  had  many  tennis 
courts,  a soft-ball  field  ,a  putting 
green,  a recreation  room  with 
shuffle  board,  bowling,  ping  pong, 
plus  a lounge  and  kitchenette  on 
each  floor.  It  also  boasted  many 
other  conveniences,  such  as  tele- 
phones, laundries,  and  hair  dry- 
ers in  every  wing;  class  rooms, 
library,  post  office,  and  many  in- 
dividual beau  parlors  on  the  first 
floor,  in  addition  to  an  office  espe- 
cially designated  for  the  student 
government.  Student  privileges, 
in  general,  we  found  to  be  a little 
more  lenient  than  here  in  Boston. 

We  were  two  of  the  most  for- 
tunate students  in  Cleveland,  in 
that  we  were  privileged  to  stay  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hazard.  Mrs.  Hazard  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  M.G.H.  Alumnae  Asso- 
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ciation  and  was  very  prominent 
in  the  organization  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  dinner 
held  during  the  convention  week. 

Many  of  the  meetings  held  all 
over  the  city  were  highly  impres- 
sive. The  most  outstanding  of 
these  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Nutting  Awards  to  Miss  Mary 
Roberts  and  Miss  Annie  Goodrich, 
the  explanation  of  the  Montefiore 
Plan  for  the  extension  of  hospital 
care  into  the  home,  and,  of  course, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital dinner.  We  were  truly  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  illustri- 
ous alumnae  representing  nurs- 
ing leadership  throughout  the 
country. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ories of  our  training,  you  can  be 
sure,  will  be  the  opportunity  we 
had  to  represent  the  student  body 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Cleveland  Convention  of  the 
"League." 

Irene  Weisslinger 
Mary  Ann  Gregory 

+ + + + 

RECOMPENSE 

All  that  we  say  returns, 

The  bitter  word  or  Sweet. 

Days,  weeks  or  years  may 
intervene 
But  soon  or  late 
The  spoken  word  and  speaker 
meet. 

All  that  we  do  returns. 

The  deed  that's  true  or  base. 
We  may  forget,  but  all 
Unseen  and  parallel. 

The  doer  and  the  deed  keeps  pace. 

— John  Richard  Moreland 

May  you  live  all  the  days  of 
your  life. 

Jonathan  Swift 


AGNES  V.  DUNN  RETIRES 

On  March  20,  1949,  after  a long 
faithful  period  of  service.  Miss 
Dunn  retired  from  active  duty  at 
Phillips  House.  Graduates  of  the 
school  from  1920  to  1931,  when 
experience  in  private  patient  bed- 
side nursing  was  obtained  at  Phil- 
lips House,  will  remember  her 
kind,  understanding  and  gracious 
manner.  Both  doctors  and  nurses 
had  the  greatest  esteem  for  her 
ability  and  efficiency.  Miss  Dunn, 
following  graduation  from  the 
School  September  1917,  served  as 
Head  Nurse  on  Ward  D until  No- 
vember 1,  1918  when  she  enrolled 
with  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
was  stationed  in  New  York  City. 
In  1920  she  returned  to  Mass. 
General  Hospital  as  Executive 
Assistant  at  Phillips  House,  in 
which  position  she  remained  until 
May  1947  when  she  succeeded 
Miss  Alvira  B.  Stevens  as  Assis- 
tant to  th  eDirector.  Such  a note- 
worthy record  of  faithful  service 
is  a self  tribute.  All  wish  her  well 
in  her  retirement. 

+ + + + 

In  the  hills  of  life  there  are  two 
trails.  One  lies  along  the  higher 
sunlit  fields  where  those  who 
journey  see  afar,  and  the  light 
lingers  even  when  the  sun  is 
down;  and  one  leads  to  the  lower 
ground,  where  those  who  travel, 
as  they  go,  look  always  over 
their  shoulder  with  eyes  of  dread, 
and  gloomy  shadows  gather  long 
before  the  day  is  done. 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

How  desperately  difficult  it  is 
to  be  honest  with  oneself.  It  is 
much  easier  to  be  honest  with 
other  people. 

— Edward  F.  Benson 
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Have  you  a classmate  or  friend  who  has  “ meant 
to " join  the  alumnae  association  but  just  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  it?  Won't  you  pass  along  an 
applicaion  blank  to  her.  Let's  double  our  mem- 
bership this  year! 
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Social  Service 
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HARRIET  SPAULDING  HARRINGTON  (1939) 
Hospitality 

MARY  FITZGERALD  (1945) 

Private  Duty 

Finance 

A.  HELENA  McCARTEN  (1933) 

Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund 
SALLY  JOHNSON  (1910) 

Nominating 

PHILOMENA  D.  CICCO  (1922) 
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Membership 
ADELE  CORKUM  (1934) 

Revisions 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President:  W ALBORG  PETERSON  (1926) 
Vice-President:  JEAN  MeGAUGHEY  (1929) 
Treasurer:  MIRIAM  HUGGARD  (1931) 

Secretary:  HILDA  BLAISDELL  (1921) 


WHERE  TO  WRITE 

Contributions  to  the  Loan  Fund  and  Requests  for  Loans:  MISS  SALLY  JOHNSON,  2 Brimmer 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Make  checks  payable  to  Annabella  McCrae  Loan  Fund. 

When  Someone  is  111:  MISS  ELEANOR  PITMAN,  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston.  Mass. 

Sick  Relief  Application  and  Dues:  MISS  MIRIAM  HUGGARD.  Phillips  House.  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Boston,  Mass. 

Requests  for  Membership,  Alumnae  Dues,  Change  of  Address  and  General  Information: 
MRS.  MARGARET  MURRAY  MATTHIE.  Alumnae  Secretary,  Box  344.  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ring  Out , Wild  Bells 


"Ring  out , wild  bells , to  the  wild  sky , 

The  flying  cloud , the  frosty  light ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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OPEN  LETTER 


An  open  letter  to  all  Alumnae : 

On  November  17,  1949,  I was 
privileged  to  attend  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  newly-formed  Quarterly 
Committee  where  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  our  Alumnae  period- 
ical were  thoroughly  discussed. 
That  there  are  possibilities  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  we  need  your 
help  if  they  are  to  materialize.  It's 
your  QUARTERLY.  We  of  the  com- 
mittee are  here  only  to  organize 
your  material  and  to  help  you 
present  it.  Do  you  want  the 
QUARTERLY  to  continue  to  func- 
tion successfully  as  in  the  past? 
If  you  do,  it's  up  to  you  to  keep 
things  coming.  Won't  you  please 
read  this  over;  think  it  over;  and 
mail  your  replies  to  us  in  care  of 
Mrs.  Matthie  in  the  Alumnae  Of- 
fice at  M.G.H.?  Your  replies  will 
give  us  a lift  toward  a new  QUAR- 
TERLY in  a new  year. 

Here's  the  sort  of  thing  we  need : 
First,  what  type  of  material  do 
you  want  in  your  Quarterly?  We'd 
like  to  know  in  what  fields  our 
fellow-Alumnae  are  interested.  Do 
you  prefer  professional  reading? 
Reports  on  new  trends  in  nursing? 
Have  you  an  interesting  hobby 
you'd  like  to  describe?  What  do 
you  want  to  know  about  M.G.H.? 

Second,  we  need  contributors. 
Admittedly,  we  have  no  writers  on 
this  committee.  How  about  book 
reviews;  stories;  descriptive  arti- 
cles (if  the  subject  interests  you, 
it  will  interest  others);  a peppy 
definition  of  your  job;  jokes,  quo- 
tations; your  opinion  on  state  and 
national  nursing  affairs;  reports 
on  M.G.H.  meetings  in  your  local- 


ity; constructive  criticism  on  Alum- 
nae affairs,  including  the  QUAR- 
TERLY? Unless  we  get  a volun- 
tary response,  we're  going  to  have 
to  start  calling  on  people! 

Third,  we  still  need  class  sec- 
retaries. If  your  class  or  section 
lacks  a QUARTERLY  reporter, 
won't  you  volunteer  by  sending 
your  name  and  address  to  Mrs. 
Matthie?  Class  secretaries  are 
listed  with  individual  class  news 
in  each  QUARTERLY. 

Fourth,  and  last,  our  mailing 
list  is  inaccurate.  The  migrations 
of  nurses  during  the  war  years 
have  rendered  the  Gray  Book  near- 
ly useless.  Do  we  have  your  pres- 
ent address  or  a permanent  mail- 
ing address  from  which  your  mail 
will  reach  you?  If  you  haven't 
received  your  QUARTERLY  lately 
and  have  paid  your  dues  to  date, 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  among 
those  returned  to  us  for  incorrect 
address.  To  be  sure  why  don't 
you  send  Mrs.  Matthie  a card  to- 
day, giving  your  name  (maiden 
name  as  well  as  married  name), 
address,  present  occupation,  and 
any  news  you'd  like  included  in 
the  March  QUARTERLY. 

And,  members  who  live  'way 
outside  of  Boston,  don't  forget  you 
can  help  just  as  much  as  those  at 
home  by  acting  as  class  secretary, 
by  sending  news  and  address 
changes  regularly  to  your  secre- 
tary, and  by  contributing  written 
material  and  your  suggestions  to 
the  QUARTERLY  Staff. 

The  QUARTERLY  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  Alumnae  mem- 
ber! 

— Ruth  Bartlett 
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DR.  FAXON  RETIRES 


ON  OCTOBER  1,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
W.  Faxon  retired  from  the 
position  of  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Such  were  his  years  at  the  M.G.H. 
that  many  alumnae  will  have 
known  him  as  House  Officer  on 
the  South  Surgical  Service,  Assist- 
ant Resident  Physician  in  the 
House  and  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment, or  for  fourteen  years  as  Di- 
rector. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a man 
who  achieves  the  position  of  ad- 
ministrative leader  in  a great  in- 
stitution with  many  diverse  serv- 
ices will  leave  behind  him  certain 
monuments  which  bespeak  his 
achievements,  in  building;  in  or- 
ganization; in  program.  These  Dr. 
Faxon  has  left  at  M.G.H.,  but  in 
all  of  them  his  work  stands  not 
only  as  an  example  of  the  Hos- 
pital's development  under  his  di- 
rection, but  as  an  example  of  his 
national  leadership  in  hospital  ad- 
ministration. During  his  era  the 
White  Building  and  the  Vincent- 
Burnham  Memorials  have  been 
erected;  examples  of  hospital  con- 
struction planned  for  the  comfort 
of  the  patient,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  many  groups  who  share  in 
the  operation  of  medical  and  aux- 
iliary services.  The  Hospital  has 
developed  from  a relatively  small 
institution  to  a large  organization 
with  the  many  new  and  expanded 
departments  necessary  for  effec- 
tive functioning,  such  as  person- 
nel, accounting  and  linen  control, 
physical  medicine,  laboratories. 
X-ray  or  convalescent  home. 

But  to  all  of  these,  even  perhaps 
in  spite  of  these,  contributions  to 
the  progressive  development  of 
the  Hospital,  Dr.  Faxon  has  added 
personal  interest  and  friendship  to 


all  who  serve  the  institution.  No 
worker  who  needed  his  assistance 
ever  was  forgotten;  no  hospital 
group  which  gathered  together 
was  too  insignificant  to  warrant 
his  attention;  no  student  invitation 
too  unimportant  to  merit  his  at- 
tendance. 

Nursing  was  for  Dr.  Faxon  an 
important  member  of  the  Hospital 
family.  His  support  and  active  as- 
sistance brought  many  benefits  to 
alumnae  and  to  nurses  who  came 
to  work  with  us,  such  as  progres- 
sive improvement  in  working  con- 
ditions, reduction  in  hours  of  work, 
full  cash  salaries,  improvement  in 
salary  schedules,  ability  to  live 
outside  the  Hospital,  improved 
food  service,  and  a retirement 
plan. 

His  ability  to  see  nursing  serv- 
ice needs  made  possible  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  nursing  staff 
to  include  assistant  head  nurses, 
and  increasing  numbers  of  staff 
nurses  and  auxiliary  workers.  His 
readiness  to  support  the  Nursing 
Service  in  experimentation  made 
possible  the  referral  system  for 
patients,  and  the  in-service  train- 
ing of  aides  to  supplement  the  de- 
pleted nursing  staff. 

His  sympathetic  understanding 
of  nursing  education  is  evidenced 
in  the  initiation  of  the  Coordinated 
Program  with  Radcliffe  College, 
and  the  broadening  program  of 
the  three  year  school,  and  the  cur- 
rent experimental  program  for  the 
three  year  students. 

Those  of  us  now  at  M.G.H.  will 
remember  the  years  of  Dr.  Faxon's 
administration  as  years  of  stimu- 
lation, security  and  satisfaction; 
stimulation  to  achieve  only  the 
best  for  M.G.H.,  security  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  leader  to  his  staff. 
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and  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  progress  was  in  the  right 
direction  and  our  efforts  were  al- 
ways remembered. 

To  Dr.  Faxon,  and  to  Mrs.  Faxon 
who  shared  so  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities with  him,  we  wish  now 
many  full  and  interesting  years 
with  their  wide  community  of 
friends  at  M.G.H.  and  elsewhere. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND 
CHANGES 

Recent  Appointments  in  the 
Nursing  Service 

Emelia  Swierad,  M.G.H.,  1949  to 
Assistant  Head  Nurse,  Vincent  3. 

Dorothy  Perry,  M.G.H. , 1947,  As- 
sistant Head  Nurse  on  Bulfinch  3 
appointed  Head  Nurse  on  Bulfinch 
1. 

Bertha  McNeil,  M.G.H.,  1945,  ap- 
pointed as  Assistant  Head  Nurse 
on  Baker  10. 

Olive  Scudder  Hakkins,  M.G.H., 
1923,  appointed  to  Assistant  Su- 
pervisor in  Charge  of  Hospital 
Aides  and  Ward  Helpers  in  the 
General  Hospital. 

Appointments  in  the  School  of 
Nursing 

Barbara  Stevens,  M.G.H.,  1949 — 
Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Science 
Department. 

Ruth  Stillman,  M.G.H.,  1949  — 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Anna  Spahl,  M.G.H.,  1949  — 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Nursing. 

Changes  in  the  Staff 

Eileen  Wolseley,  Surgical  Su- 
pervisor in  the  General  Hospital 
has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  study  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 

Jean  Williams,  resigned  as 


Head  Nurse  on  Bulfinch  1 to  return 
to  college  at  Simmons  College. 

Cora  Bigelow,  Assistant  Super- 
visor in  Charge  of  Hospital  Aides 
in  the  General  Hospital  resigned 
to  work  in  the  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital  in  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


BRIDGE  PARTY  SEASON 
1949-50 

The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee have  suggested  Bridge  Parties 
as  a means  of  fund  raising.  One 
member  in  every  class  in  the 
school  has  been  contacted  to  help 
in  forming  groups  within  each 
class.  We  not  only  hope  to  form 
a closer  class  union  and  bring 
pleasure  but  also  to  procure  a 
better  list  of  names  and  addresses 
for  our  coming  Gray  Book.  So  far 
the  response  has  been  heartening. 
It  will  be  left  with  every  group  to 
originate  their  own  ideas  to  suit 
each  individual  class  need.  One 
suggestion  would  be  to  have  one 
bridge  party  made  up  of  those 
members  of  our  earliest  classes 
who  find  it  hard  to  make  a good 
bridge  table  group  from  one  year 
alone.  Will  someone  volunteer  for 
this?  Please  contact  Madeleine  M. 
Lusk,  34  Gorham  Avenue,  Brook- 
line 46,  Mass.  Will  those  unable 
to  attend  any  group  please  send 
in  their  50c  with  name  and  ad- 
dress and  class.  Heretofore,  we 
have  put  the  burden  of  fund  rais- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  those  in 
and  around  Boston.  Our  Secretary 
and  all  that  pertains  to  her  duties 
is  the  entire  school's  responsibil- 
ity. Miss  Sleeper  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  use  of  Walcott  for  gath- 
erings providing  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  student  activities.  Con- 
tact her  for  dates.  ONWARD1 
MARCH,  CLASSES! 
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FREDERIC  A.  WASHBURN,  M.D. 


DR.  WASHBURN  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
on  November  22,  1869.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Boston  on 
August  20,  1949.  The  following 
paragraphs  give  only  a chrono- 
logical record  of  his  preparation 
for  his  work,  the  positions  he  held, 
and  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him.  In  a later  issue  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY RECORD  there  will  be  an 
article  telling  something  about  Dr. 
Washburn's  relation  to  nursing  as 
seen  by  this  recorder. 

Dr.  Washburn  was  A.B.,  Am- 
herst College,  1892;  M.D.,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  1896;  M.  A.  (hono- 
rary) Amherst  College,  1928.  He 
was  an  Extern  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  in  1896  and  a gradu- 
ate of  the  South  Surgical  Service 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  1897.  His  experience  in 
hospital  administration  began  im- 
mediately as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, a position  he  held  1898-1899 
and  1903-1908.  The  interim  be- 
tween these  two  periods  was  spent 
in  Military  Service,  first  as  Assis- 
tant Surgeon,  then  as  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  1898-1903,  sta- 
tioned in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

In  1908,  Dr.  Washburn  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital to  succeed  Dr.  Herbert  How- 
ard who  had  resigned  to  begin 
the  building  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham Hospital.  Dr.  Washburn  was 
Director  for  twenty-six  years,  un- 
til 1934,  when  he  reached  the  re- 
quired retirement  age.  He  was 
then  made  Director  Emeritus.  For 
nearly  twenty  years,  1915-1934, 


he  was  also  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

There  was  a leave  of  absence 
for  a second  period  of  Military 
Service.  This  included  that  of  Ma- 
jor, Commanding  Base  Hospital  6, 
A.E.F.,  in  France  1917;  Lt.  Col. 
M.C.  in  charge  of  hospitalization, 
American  Hospitals  in  Britain;  Col. 
Chief  Surgeon,  Base  Sect.  3,  A.E.F., 
London,  October  1918  to  March 
1919. 

For  nearly  ten  years  after  he 
retired  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Dr.  Washburn 
was  an  active  hospital  adminis- 
trator : Commissioner  of  Institu- 
tions, City  of  Boston,  1934-1937; 
Director  of  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
pital 1937-1940;  again  in  charge 
of  that  institution  1942-1946,  while 
its  director  was  in  Military  Serv- 
ice. 

A complete  list  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  which  Dr.  Washburn  was 
a member  is  a long  one.  He  was 
an  officer  of  many.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Gardner  State  Hospital  for 
fifteen  years,  1923-1938,  and  its 
chairman  for  twelve.  He  was 
President  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  Commander 
of  the  Military  Order  of  World 
War,  Greater  Boston  Chapter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety. He  was  President  of  the  Med- 
ical Superintendents  Club  1921- 
1933. 

Dr.  Washburn  was  awarded 
D.S.M.;  Companion  Order  St.  Mi- 
chael and  St.  George  (British); 
Merit  and  Medal  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

— Sally  Johnson,  1910 
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ANNA  G.  GRIFFIN  RETIRES 

ON  AUGUST  17th,  1949,  Miss 
Griffin  retired  from  active 
duty  at  The  Baker  Memo 
rial,  terminating  a long  and  faith- 
ful span  of  service.  Those  gradu- 
ates who  were  working  at  The 
Baker  Memorial  at  the  time  of  its 
opening  can  remember  Miss  Grif- 
fin's numerous  activities  — daily 
visits  to  all  patients;  evenings 
spent  in  unpacking  dishes  and 
eguipment;  working  diligently  to 
secure  completeness  and  uniform- 
ity of  equipment  in  patients'  units, 
treatment  and  utility  rooms.  She 
was  always  understanding  and 
sympathetic  and  was  held  in  high- 
est esteem  by  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact. 

Following  Miss  Griffin's  gradu- 
ation from  The  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  the  Class  of 
1910  she  worked  as  Head  Nurse 
in  the  Emergency  Ward  until  1911 
when  she  transferred  to  the  Op- 
erating Room  as  an  Anaesthetist. 
Before  we  entered  World  War  I 
she  enrolled  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  served  first  as  an 
Anaesthetist,  then  as  a Charge 
Nurse  at  the  American  Women's 
Hospital,  Paignton,  England  in 
1917.  Upon  her  return  to  this  coun- 
try she  served  in  the  American 
Army  Nurse  Corps  for  a year,  and 
then  did  some  private  nursing  un- 
til 1922.  From  1922  until  1930, 
when  she  came  to  The  Baker  Me- 
morial, she  held  various  adminis- 
trative positions,  and  accumu- 
lated a wealth  of  experience  as 
Practical  Nursing  Instructor,  Nurs- 
ing Supervisor  and  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Nurses.  In  1938 
she  succeeded  Miss  Gertrude  M. 
Gates  as  Assistant  Director  in 
charge  of  Nursing,  Baker  Memo- 
rial, a position  she  held  until  her 


retirement. 

We  are  happy  that  Miss  Griffin 
has  been  able  to  realize  her  wish 
"a  home  in  the  country,  away 
from  the  noise  and  grime  of  Bos- 
ton," and  extend  to  her  our  best 
wishes  for  a full  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 


MGH  NURSES  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
29,  1949,  the  MGH  nurses  of  South- 
ern California  met  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Howard  Hayes  (Ruth  Hart- 
zell,  1920)  in  South  Pasadena. 
This  was  the  second  meeting  held 
by  the  group,  the  first  having 
taken  place  six  months  previously. 

Possible  plans  for  contributing 
to  the  alumnae  endowment  fund 
were  discussed,  a letter  from  Miss 
Sleeper  was  read,  and  current 
problems  in  nursing  today  were 
aired  most  informally  and  proved 
to  be  a controversial  but  stimulat- 
ing subject. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  present  then 
gave  a short  resume  of  her  cur- 
rent activities,  revealing  a wide 
range  of  interests  and  hobbies 
among  the  MGH'ers. 

As  it  was  a very  hot  day,  every- 
one enjoyed  being  outdoors  in  the 
patio  and  ate  heartily  of  the  bar- 
becued hamburgers  and  other 
food  prepared  by  Mrs.  Hayes. 

The  following  people  were  pres- 
ent and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  have  an  old  friend  in 
the  list,  their  addresses  are  in- 
cluded : 

Armstrong,  Lt.  (NC,  USN)  Kath- 
leen E.,  U.S.  Navy  Hospital, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  1938 
Burke,  Mrs.  Regina  (Regina  Hor- 
ton), 2672  Poinsettia  Drive,  San 
Diego  6,  Calif.,  1912 
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de  Haas,  Mrs.  Anton  (Emily  Ha- 
ver), 1038  Alamosa,  Claremont, 
Calif.,  1920 

Hansen,  Mrs.  Marie  (Marie  Hu- 
ber), 1704  Laurel  St.,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  1914 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Howard  (Ruth  Hart- 
zell),  1106  Buena  Vista,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  1920 
Irwin,  Mrs.  H.  S.  (Lucile  Kalb), 
218  E.  Greystone  Ave.,  Monro- 
via, Calif. 

MacDonald,  Miss  Katherine  M., 
1247  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
13,  Calif.,  1918 

MacLaren,  Mrs.  Walter  (Dorothy 
Goodwin),  1025  No.  Madison 
Ave.,  Pasadena  6,  Calif.,  1938 
McManis,  Mrs.  Alice  (Alice  Ly- 
ons), 2331  Gatewood  St.,  Los 
Angeles  31,  Calif.,  1933 
Pithie,  Miss  Edith,  1319  N.  Olive 
St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  1925 
Platt,  Miss  Berneta,  c/o  College 
Infirmary,  Claremont,  Calif., 
1920 

Spies,  Miss  Mary  L.,  900  West 
Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  7, 
1941 

Sutherland,  Miss  Myral  M.,  1620 
N.  Holliston,  Pasadena  6,  1900 
Walter,  Mrs.  David  (Edith  Moul- 
ton), 642  Woodward  Blvd.,  Pas- 
adena 10,  Calif.,  1920 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
Saturday,  May  6,  1950,  at  1:30 
p.m.  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hansen, 
1704  Laurel  St.,  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.  This  address  is  located  2 
blocks  north  of  Huntington  and 
1 block  east  of  Fair  Oak.  We  most 
cordially  invite  all  MGH  alumnae 
in  Southern  California  to  attend. 
Members  come  from  from  distant 
points  and  would  be  very  happy 
to  give  rides  to  those  needing 
them.  Mrs.  Burke  has  attended 
both  meetings,  coming  from  San 


Diego,  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles,  so  don't  let  mere 
distance  deter  you!  The  meetings 
are  very  informal  and  provide  a 
nice  way  of  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances and  making  new 
friends.  If  any  further  information 
is  desired,  please  write  Miss  Mary 
L.  Spies  at  900  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY  MGH 
CLUB 

The  Worcester  County  MGH 
Club  had  its  annual  meeting  in 
May,  but  news  of  it  reached  the 
Editors  too  late  for  publication  in 
the  September  QUARTERLY. 
Thus,  very  belatedly,  we  print  that 
the  meeting  was  held  May  19, 
1949.  A picnic  was  enjoyed  by 
all  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Adelaide  De- 
Long  Dea  (1918);  Secretary,  Mad- 
eleine Hoelsch  (1944);  Treasurer, 
Annette  Heinzle  Desmarais  (1944) 
Martha  Felker  McRae  (1892)  is 
one  of  the  most  loyal  members, 
Mrs.  McRae  celebrated  her  eighti- 
eth birthday  last  March,  is  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  is  still  able 
to  do  occasional  nursing. 


SPECIAL  NEWS  ITEM 

Mr.  Minichiello  continues  to  work 
at  the  store  and  has  no  definite 
plans  for  the  future.  Our  warmest 
wishes  to  the  entire  Minichiello 
family!  And  all  success  to  the  new 
owner! 

As  we  are  about  to  go  to  print 
we  learn  with  regret  that  "Min- 
nie's" Spa,  the  meeting-place  of 
M.G.H.'ers  during  these  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  sold.  The  new 
proprietor  is  already  in  business 
and  the  Spa  is  being  enlarged. 
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NEW  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 
NURSING  SERVICE,  BAKER 
MEMORIAL 

On  August  1,  1949,  Miss  Doro- 
thy E.  Perkins  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Director  of  Nursing  Service 
in  Baker  Memorial  Division  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Miss  Perkins,  a graduate  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  comes  to  this  position  es- 
pecially well  prepared  to  under- 
stand problems  in  the  administra- 
tion of  nursing  care  of  patients  on 
a semi-private  service.  To  her  ex- 
perience as  staff  nurse,  private 
nurse,  head  nurse  and  supervisor 
in  the  division  caring  for  private 
patients  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, she  has  added  advanced 
preparation  in  nursing  education 
and  service  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Because  she 
is  interested  primarily  in  good  pa- 
tient care,  Miss  Perkins  sees  the 
bedside  nurse  and  head  nurse  in 
their  important  perspective,  and 
the  staff  education  programs  for 
these  workers  as  outstanding 
needs  for  the  improvement  of  nurs- 
ing care  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
tinuing development  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  worker. 

The  Nursing  Service  Staffs  of 
the  Baker  Memorial  and  General 
Hospital  join  in  welcoming  Miss 
Perkins,  and  hoping  that  the  M. 
G.  H.  Alumnae  who  come  to  the 
Baker  Memorial  will  also  learn  to 
know  and  enjoy  Miss  Perkins 
there. 


STILL  MORE  ABOUT  THE 
ENDOWMENT  FUND 

In  thinking  about  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  one  becomes  increas- 
ingly aware  of  her  responsibili- 
ties for  the  future.  We  are  as  a 
corporate  body  the  possessors  of 
a fund  which  wisely  used  can  re- 
sult in  great  improvements  in 
nursing  education.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  interest  from 
the  fund  be  used  for  current  needs 
in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Miss 
Sleeper  told  an  Endowment  Com- 
mittee member  early  in  November 
that  there  was  no  unmet  need  in 
the  School  at  this  time,  financially 
speaking.  So  that  for  the  moment, 
the  fund  shall  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate against  the  day  when 
we  can  make  a definite  contribu- 
tion to  nursing  education  by  help- 
ing to  provide  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  school  or  its  facili- 
ties. 

Miss  Shepard  as  chairman  of 
the  Endowment  Committee  would 
be  pleased  to  have  written  expres- 
sions of  opinion  from  the  Alumnae 
members  regarding  suggestions 
for  the  possible  future  uses  of  the 
fund  and  also  ways  to  augment 
the  fund. 

The  plans  of  the  Class  of  1924 
which  were  written  up  in  the  Oc- 
tober QUARTERLY  seem  to  be 
good.  Why  cannot  more  of  us 
adopt  a similar  set  of  plans?  Such 
an  investment  would  seem  to  be 
a kind  of  professional  insurance 
for  the  future. 
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§>ara  iE.  llarismtu 

Sara  E.  Parsons,  former  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses,  Class 

of  1893,  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Home  in 
Jamaica  Plain  on  October  25,  1949. 

iEbba  Hlfltmjmjsl 

Ebba  Blomquist  passed  away  on 
December  2,  1949  after  several 
months  illness,  at  her  sister's  home 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  Miss  Blom- 
quist was  a member  of  the  Class 
of  1922. 

Mrs.  Louise  Holmes  succumbs 
of  Heart  Disease — Class  of  1924. 

Mrs.  Louise  Holmes,  a resident 
of  La  Jolla  the  past  ten  years,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  her 
cottage,  1327  Coast  Blvd.,  October 
22nd. 

Mrs.  Holmes,  a native  of  Clin- 
ton, Ontario,  Can.,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Doherty,  Canadian 


piano  manufacturer,  and  Mrs.  Do- 
herty. A gifted  organist  and  pian- 
ist, Mrs.  Holmes  was  an  associate 
of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Surviving  her  are  a daughter 
and  son-in-law.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter Copp  and  grandson,  Joseph 
Foster  Copp,  of  La  Jolla;  three  sis- 
ters, Miss  Ethel  M.  Doherty  and 
Mrs.  G.  A.  McKee,  of  Victoria, 
B.C.;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Kempthorne,  Toron- 
to, Ont.;  four  brothers  C.  V.  and 
A.  D.  Doherty,  Barrhead,  Alberta; 
J.  E.  Doherty  of  London,  Ont.,  Can., 
and  William  Doherty  of  Chicago. 

iMarjnm  !Hr(Erarkni  Htttratl 

Marjorie  McCracken  Vincent 
passed  away  suddenly  at  her 
home  in  Brighton,  Mass,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1949.  Mrs.  Vincent  was 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1933. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  four  children. 


In  iUmorimu 


Srtbrrt  HJntbrmnt 

One  of  the  most  faithful  and 
beloved  employees  of  the  Hospital 
has  recently  died. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Henderson  began 
his  service  over  fifty  years  ago, 
as  an  orderly  at  McLean.  From 
there  he  was  transferred  to  the 
General  where  he  served  for  50 
years.  He  enjoyed  telling  how  he 
used  to  make  a paper  "swish"  to 
keep  the  flies  off  patients  in  the 
operating  room!  His  work  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  older 
group  of  doctors. 

When  the  Phillips  House  was 
built  he  was  given  a post  as  or- 
derly in  the  new  building.  He 
served  efficiently  and  cheerfully 
until  his  retirement  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henderson  leaves  his  wife 


(Helen  Streeter,  MGH,  1920),  two 
sons,  and  a daughter,  Harriet,  who 
is  now  in  training  at  MGH. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Henderson,  her 
daughter,  and  sons. 

iHargarrl  Vftmtmtg 

On  October  1,  Margaret  Hen- 
nessey, an  employee  in  the  nurses' 
dormitory,  4 North  Grove  Street, 
died  after  an  emergency  opera- 
tion. Mrs.  Hennessey  had  been  a 
faithful  and  loyal  employee  since 
June  1937.  She  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  knew  her,  and 
our  sympathy  goes  out  to  her 
large  family.  One  of  her  sons 
was  the  Late  Reverend  James  G. 
Hennessey  who  was  cited  for  val- 
or and  died  during  World  War 


V(eu>A  .... 

off  7 he  ClaAAeA 

When  the  Name  of  a State  is  not  given  in  an  Address,  Massachusetts  is  understood 


1910 

Sally  Johnson,  Secretary 
2 Brimmer  St. 

Boston  8,  Mass. 

1918 

Marjory  Cabot  Ware  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard) Secretary 
255  South  Main  St. 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920 

The  daughter  of  Mary  Lott 
Breen,  Nancy,  Cadet  Corps  gradu- 
ate, St.  John's  School  of  Nursing, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  was  married  Sep- 
tember 4,  1949  in  Port  Henry. 
Barbara  Williams,  Secretary 
41  Hyde  Street 
Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Ruth  Hartzell  Hayes  planned  the 
M.G.H.  gathering  at  Pasadena, 
California  (see  details  elsewhere). 
She  holds  office  in  the  local  public 
health  nursing  organization,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  her 
Church  Circle  Group.  She  is  also 
secretary  of  a hospital  organiza- 
tion for  the  better  care  of  minority 
groups.  Her  husband  is  a busy 
advertising  man;  their  married  son 
lives  in  Alta,  Cal.,  and  their  foster 
child  Louise  has  a four  year  old 
son,  so  they  are  proud  grandpar- 
ents. Ruth  wrote  that  she  had  a 
very  great  thrill  from  her  visit  to 
Boston  and  seeing  old  friends,  in 
May  1948. 

Marjorie  Howarth  Montague 
now  lives  in  New  England.  Be- 
sides keeping  house,  her  "chief  in- 


terests are  my  Church  and  our 
garden." 

Elena  Trayan  has  left  Ohio  and 
is  now  working  at  the  Simpson 
Infirmary,  Wellesley  College. 

Eileen  Young  has  been  at  home 
for  the  past  two  years  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.  She  is  still  a member  of  the 
Maine  Board  of  Registration  of 
Nurses  and  also  teaches  Anatomy, 
Microbiology  and  Professional  Ad- 
justments at  Memorial  Hospital. 

Miranda  Bradley  says  she  is  on 
the  verge  of  "retiring"  from  her 
school  job  where  she  worked  three 
mornings  a week,  in  a school  with 
seven  hundred  children.  She  loves 
the  work  however  and  hopes  to  be 
able  to  start  again  this  fall,  possi- 
bly on  a volunteer  basis. 

Josephine  Pitman  Prescott  is 
completing,  this  November,  her 
fourteenth  year  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  she  is  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Health  Department.  She 
lives  with  close  friends  and  her 
god  child,  Parmela,  eight  years 
old. 

1921 

Ruth  Stickney  Straight  1922 
writes  she  sees  Cecelia  B.  Rupp- 
recht.  Operating  Room  Supervisor 
at  the  John  T.  Mather  Memorial 
Hospital,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y., 
when  she  helps  out  for  eight  hours 
on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Nurs- 
ery at  the  hospital.  As  yet  they 
have  not  had  time  together  to  ex- 
change news  items. 
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1922 

Ruth  Stickney  Straight  (Mrs.  D. 

Burt),  Secretary 
90  Rider  Ave. 

Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1923 

Mary  Canning,  Secretary 
159  Curve  Street 
Dedham,  Mass. 

1924 

Madeleine  M.  Lusk  (Mrs.  Merle  L.) 
Secretary 

34  Gorham  Avenue 
Brookline  46,  Mass.  AS  7-6956  or 
7-5691 

Dear  Classmates: 

Our  class  letter  begins  with  a 
sad  note — the  sudden  death  of 
"Mother  Louise"  Holmes  in  La 
Jolla,  California,  August  20.  Our 
deepest  sympathy  goes  to  you 
Louise.  You  have  been  a good 
daughter  indeed. 

We  have  had  very  good  re- 
sponse from  our  classmates  right 
along  so  our  letter  will  be  short 
at  this  writing.  Remember  class- 
mates that  Mary  Shepard  is  wait- 
ing for  our  25th  Anniversary 
pledges!  Re-read  the  long  letter 
which  was  sent  to  you  and  send 
in  your  pledges  soon  with  your 
first  contribution.  The  payments 
may  be  made  over  a period  of 
time  or  in  one  lump  sum.  One  of 
the  originators  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  passed  away  a few  days 
ago — Sara  E.  Parsons.  A quick  re- 
sponse would  be  a recognition  of 
her  wonderful  service  to  our  school 
and  the  nursing  service  throughout 
the  years.  Never  forget  — Our 
school  is  as  strong  as  her  gradu- 
ates make  her! 

Helen  Curley  LaVey  will  contact 
all  of  us  for  bridge  get-togethers 
later  in  the  1949-50  Season.  I hope 
that  we  will  have  good  turn-outs 
and  a lot  of  fun. 


How  many  of  my  classmates  are 
singers?  A cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended them  to  audition  for  the 
Cecelia  Society  of  Boston.  Men 
and  women  will  be  welcomed  for 
try-outs.  At  present  we  are  pre- 
paring Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio. 
In  fact,  any  class  who  is  interested 
in  singing  may  contact  me.  Mr. 
Patterson,  organist  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent  is  our  Conductor. 

1925 

Doris  Ellinwood,  Secretary 
Faulkner  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 

1926 

Goldie  Barton/  Secretary 
73  Fisher  Ave. 

Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

1927 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Mary 
Hemenway  Field  in  the  passing  of 
her  husband,  Mr.  William  Field. 

1930 

Vera  Eastham  Dormer  (Mrs.  John) 

Secretary 
259  Porter  St. 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Only  one  letter  has  come  to  me 
from  a member  of  our  class  in  the 
last  few  months.  Mrs.  T.  M.  Bur- 
ak (Janice  Evans)  wrote  to  me  in 
August  to  give  me  her  change  of 
address.  Janice  has  moved  to  her 
new  home  at  8 Alton  Court,  Mer- 
rick Crest,  Merrick,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
She  has  two  daughters,  Virginia 
aged  7t  and  Janice  aged  4. 

News  of  Naomi  Currier  Lyons 
came  in  this  letter.  Dr.  Lyons  was 
at  Tulane  University  and  they 
were  living  in  New  Orleans  when 
last  heard  from. 

There  were  seventy-six  in  our 
class  picture  and  to  date,  I have 
only  had  addresses  from  twenty- 
seven.  Let's  hear  from  you  if  it 
is  only  your  address. 
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1933 

Gertrude  Christie  Kaissi  (Mrs.  Dom) 

Secretary- 
262  Cabot  Street 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

A happy  holiday  season  to  you 
all. 

I'm  sorry  I missed  out  on  the 
last  QUARTERLY  but  things  were 
at  six's  and  seven's  when  the  re- 
port was  due  and  it  went  by  the 
board. 

The  class  had  another  get-to- 
gether on  May  27th  and  again  it 
was  a rainy,  raw,  miserable  night. 
We  met  at  Lois  Gammon  Fielding's 
home  in  Roslindale  and  added  a 
few  more  names  to  our  list  of 
"have-seen-lately's".  The  Worces- 
ter group  made  it  this  time — Ruth 
Alexander  Sandberg,  Louise  Hol- 
lister Benton  and  Helen  Voigt. 
Mary  Adams  appeared  from  North 
Wilmington,  where  she  works  in 
the  State  Sanitorium.  Mary  came 
with  Lois  Hackett,  who  is  special- 
ing  nights  in  the  Baker.  Louise 
Knowles  O'Brien  and  her  husband 
made  it  a long  holiday  week-end 
from  Bangor.  We  were  glad  to  see 
Louise  and  hear  of  her  two  lovely 
children.  The  rest  of  the  gang  pres- 
ent I have  spoken  of  before  and 
were: — Nellie  Danyla  Shiels,  Lil- 
lian Bosanquet  Hunt,  Mildred  Al- 
len Beaucaire,  Janet  Murray  Gard- 
ler,  Marjorie  McCracken  Vincent, 
Helena  McCarten,  Lillian  Norton, 
Lois  and  myself.  Lois'  repast  was 
delicious  and  the  coffee  "super." 
At  the  time  of  the  gathering,  Lois 
was  recuperating  from  an  opera- 
tion at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

We  have  some  new  members 
for  the  children's  department.  Hel- 
ena Prondecki  Thompson,  who  is 
living  in  Miller's  Falls,  Mass,  is 
boasting  of  her  first-born — a boy, 
Mildred  Allen  Beaucaire  an- 


nounced her  fourth  child  and  third 
daughter  with  an  air  of  experience. 
I talked  with  Alice  Gustafson  Ben- 
son in  May  and  she  had  recently 
brought  home  her  third  child  and 
first  daughter. 

Mary  Sawyer  sent  along  a pic- 
ture of  her  home  she  was  then 
building  in  Gray,  Maine.  We  all 
had  ideas  as  to  what  the  finished 
product  would  look  like,  so  Mary 
will  have  to  send  another  picture 
to  see  who  won  that  argument. 

Doris  Craig  Preble  sent  along  a 
picture  of  the  Lodge  they  have 
bought  in  Blodgett's  Landing,  N.H. 
We  mentioned  it  before  but  at 
Craigie's  last  writing  they  were 
opening  a "first  class  ski  develop- 
ment" in  the  area  and  they  were 
hoping  to  accommodate  a few 
guests  this  winter.  It  looks  very 
inviting  if  any  of  you  are  "ski- 
inclined." 

Lillian  Norton  has  taken  the 
drastic  step — she  has  moved  "off 
the  Hill"  to  Jamaica  Plain. 

We  are  planning  another  "Din- 
ner" at  a down-town  hotel  in  early 
November  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
regulars  and  we  hope  to  see  some 
new  faces. 

I seem  to  be  on  the  short  end  of 
the  news,  so  if  any  of  you  have  a 
bit  of  gossip,  it  would  be  most  wel- 
come. 

Wishing  you  a very  happy  New 
Year, 

— Christie 

1934 

Helen  Gillig  Winmill,  Secretary 

Feb.  Section 
122  Florence  Street 
Roslindale  31,  Mass. 

Adeline  Joseph  Coelho  has 
bought  a 10-rm.  guest  house  at  480 
Commercial  St.  Provincetown.  Her 
first  season  as  proprietor  was  a 
very  successful  one.  Son  Michael 
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is  now  a rugged  lad  of  a year 
and  a half. 

Doris  Dawson  Knowlton  "spe- 
cialled''  her  son,  Peter  aged  7, 
when  he  had  a tonsillectomy  at 
the  Englewood  (New  Jersey)  Hos- 
pital. She  had  some  delightful 
chats  with  one  of  our  Graduates, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Loew,  who  is  Director 
of  Nursing  Service  and  School. 

Esther  Bean  Leichter  is  back  in 
these  parts,  living  somewhere  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  "Beanie" 
is  a Relief  Supervisor  at  Phillips 
House  while  her  husband  is  tak- 
ing a P.G.  course  at  Tufts.  We  all 
lock  forward  to  seeing  her  in  the 
near  future. 

Ailene  Cook  Paterno  (Mrs.  Joseph) 

Secretary  September  Section 
32  Fairmont  St. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Will  more  of  you  write  some 
news?  It  has  been  such  a long 
time  since  graduation,  there  must 
be  PLENTY.  The  Alumnae  Secre- 
tary informs  me  that  our  address 
file  is  incomplete,  so,  if  you  mail 
me  your  news,  I will  forward  your 
address  for  the  files. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  did  not 
hear  that  Gwladys  Thomas  Rugen 
died  two  years  ago  and  that  her 
little  girl,  Barbara  Lee,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Tarrytown  on  Hudson,  New 
York  with  her  father.  We  shall 
always  remember  Tommie's  cheer- 
ful, carefree  happiness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ahern  (Elea- 
nor Lee)  and  son,  Michael,  are  liv- 
ing in  Worcester,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Cox  (Miriam 
Hail)  live  in  Cruger,  Mississippi, 
(Route  1)  with  their  three  daugh- 
ters, Carol,  Pat,  and  Ann.  "Lindy" 
says  Miss  McCrae's  training  in  im- 
provising has  been  put  to  good 
use  during  the  war  there  as  she 
has  been  able  to  assist  the  coun- 
try doctor  many  times.  She  would 


love  to  hear  from  her  old  friends 
as  news  from  New  England  would 
be  most  appreciated. 

Lois  Cowell  Anderson  (Mrs.  Har- 
ris) lives  in  Lake  Wales,  Florida, 
and  has  a son,  David,  who  is  eight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Connors 
(Eva  Belcher)  live  in  Natick  with 
their  thirteen  year  old  son,  Donald. 
I saw  "Dutchy"  this  spring  in  Sa- 
lem and  she's  just  the  same,  J 
knew  her  instantly  — hasn't 
changed  a bit.  Her  husband  teach- 
es and  coaches  at  Newton  High 
School.  They  were  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  for  the  summer. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  where  in 
Maine  "Gert"  Pollack  lives?  Some 
one  says  she  and  her  husband  are 
the  proud  parents  of  twins! 

Myself?  Joe  and  I have  two  sons, 
Ken,  aged  eleven,  and  Joe,  aged 
eight.  We  see  Eleanor  Murch  Lo- 
renz frequently  and  her  children, 
Maryellen  and  David. 

Would  you  like  more  news??  Do 
make  this  possible  by  sending  it 
in. 

1935 

Barbara  Phillips  Christian,  Secy., 
Apt.  13B,  Clarkson  Housing  Project 
Pottsdam,  N.  Y. 

1936 

Marguerite  Vichules  Bourgeois 
Acting  Secretary 
176  Auburndale  Avenue 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Classmates: 

While  I can  think  of  several 
among  you  who  are  endowed  with 
more  literary  ability  and  so  better 
qualified  to  carry  on  this  work,  as 
a recently  appointed  member  of 
the  QUARTERLY  RECORD  Com- 
mittee, I feel  it  is  my  responsibil- 
ity to  volunteer  my  services  until 
someone  else  offers  to  take  over. 
I would  appreciate  some  coopera- 
tion in  the  way  of  letters,  phone 
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calls  etc.  to  bring  us  all  up  to  date 
on  news  of  our  class.  How  about 
making  this  one  of  your  New 
Year's  resolutions? 

Last  summer  I had  the  pleasure 
of  a visit  from  Louise  Moser  who 
had  just  finished  work  on  her  Mas- 
ter's Degree  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  was  cruising  the 
country  on  an  extended  vacation. 
More  recently  she  wrote  that  she 
had  accepted  a position  as  ''Assis- 
tant professor  in  educational  de- 
partment at  Duke  University” 
where  she  will  be  engaged  in  de- 
veloping an  advanced  program  in 
Psychiatric  Nursing,  address  1004 
Markham  Ave.,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

Louise  and  I had  Sunday  sup- 
per with  Barbara  Barron  McFatter 
(Mrs.  George  Ingram)  in  Dorches- 
ter where  we  reminiced  over  our 
student  days  and  picked  up  news. 
Barbara's  husband  is  Branch  Man- 
ager at  the  Western  Union  office 
and  they  have  3 children:  George 
Robert — age  6,  Marcia  Lee — 4 and 
Norma  Lynne — 2.  On  his  days  off 
they  all  go  fishing  and  have  to 
divide  even  the  smallest  catch  into 
five  equal  parts  for  dinner.  (Does 
the  experience  in  dissecting  the 
cat  in  Anatomy  class  help,  Bar- 
bara?) 

Mildred  Morse  (Mrs.  John  B. 
Clark)  lives  in  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont. She  has  two  children  — 
"Jackie — 7 and  Anne — 2 and  her 
husband  is  a Fingerprint  Expert 
in  the  Police  Department. 

Elizabeth  Johnston  (Mrs.  John 
Byrne)  is  a neighbor  of  Barbara's 
in  Dorchester.  Her  husband  is  in 
the  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  busi- 
ness and  has  four  hungry  mouths 
to  feed — John — 7,  Nancy — 4,  Mary 
— 3,  Billy — IV2 — plus  another  on 
the  way.  Unfortunately  Elizabeth's 
health  hasn't  been  too  good. 


Katherine  Lynch  (Mrs.  Leo  Foley) 
also  lives  in  Dorchester  and  has 
a little  girl. 

Evelyna  Dray  (Mrs.  William 
Dolan)  has  2 girls — ages  2 and  3 
— and  lives  in  East  Walpole. 

Eva  Borner  (Mrs.  Ira  Hardy)  re- 
sides in  Waltham  with  her  hus- 
band and  four  boys — twins  IV2 
and  others  approximately  3 and 
5.  I met  her  at  the  last  Alumnae 
dinner  and  she  appeared  to  be 
bearing  up  very  well  under  the 
strain.  Dr.  Hardy  is  assisting  Dr. 
Linton  and  carrying  on  his  own 
practice  in  Surgery  on  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Born  to:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
MacCormick  (Edith  Lee)  a daugh- 
ter, Susan,  on  May  10,  1949  at  the 
Quincy  City  Hospital.  Susan  is 
the  MacCormick's  third  child  and 
second  daughter.  Their  address  is 
61  Bickford  Road,  East  Braintree, 
Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rice  (Bar- 
bara Hatch)  of  57  Florida  Avenue, 
Portland,  Maine  had  a daughter, 
Susan  Jeanne,  on  October  4.  1949 
at  Maine  General  Hospital. 

1937 

Agnes  Lang  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert), Secretary 
51  Union  Street 
Holbrook  Mass. 

1938 

Lucy  Denio  Bygrave 

Secretary  February  Section 
Concord  Road 
So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Lucille  Theroux  Donohue  has 
moved  again.  She  hopes  this  to 
be  a more  permanent  address.  Joe 
is  still  working  in  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  and  they  have  purchsed  a 
house  nearby  in  New  Hampton, 
where  her  three  boys  have  plenty 
of  space  to  play  in. 

A telephone  call  the  other  day 
from  Nelma  Soule  Bradway  in 
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which  she  proudly  reveals  the 
birth  of  twins  on  September  23rd, 
Kenneth  Soule  Bradway  and  Bruce 
Andrew  Bradway.  The  babies  are 
doing  nicely  though  they  both  had 
to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Jane  Dexter  Rosenow  enclosed 
a picture  of  her  family  in  her  last 
letter.  They  are  a fine  looking 
group.  Jane  seems  to  find  time  for 
slipcovers,  drapes,  winter  coats  for 
John  and  herself  besides  the  rou- 
tine household  chores! 

Dottie  Wood  Streeter  and  her 
husband  stopped  in  for  a quick 
Hello  the  other  day.  Except  for  a 
case  of  german  measles,  and  ton- 
sillitis, the  Streeters  are  fine. 

I am  beginning  to  breath  again. 
Our  Annual  Church  Fair  is  now 
behind  us.  Bob  had  charge  of 
Publicity  and  I had  "Grabs"  so 
it  was  a wee  bit  busy  around  here. 
Lucy  Eliott  is  in  First  Grade  this 
year  and  loves  it.  I'm  sure  that 
all  of  you  do  something  besides 
housework.  Why  don't  you  drop 
me  a post  card  and  let  the  rest 
of  us  know  what  you  do  with  your 
spare  time. 

1938 

Ruth  Farrisey,  Secretary 

September  Section 
220  Fisher  Avenue 
Boston  20,  Massachusetts 

Eileen  Wolseley,  your  tempo- 
rarily retired  secretary,  has  an- 
nounced by  mail  that  she  is  inun- 
dated with  work  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Despite  the  fact  that  she  is 
announcing  her  drowning  state, 
her  usual  good  spirit  bubbles 
through — and  no  play  on  words 
is  intended. 

Grace  (Walsh)  Rooney  wrote 
during  the  past  month  saying  that 
she  lived  a short  distance  from 
T.  C.  and  invited  Eileen  to  come 
to  call.  We  shall  expect  to  have 
some  news  of  that  meeting.  Grace 


says  she  is  kept  constantly  on  the 
go  with  four  lively  young  ones. 
Her  current  extra-curricular  work 
is  P.T.A.  activity. 

A letter  was  received  this  month 
from  Margaret  (Wilson)  McConnell 
currently  of  Toronto,  Canada,  who 
was  recently  in  the  States  for  one 
of  the  football  games  at  Cornell 
with  her  husband  and  the  boys. 

Irene  Carr  has  recently  taken  a 
position  as  Health  Coordinator  at 
the  N.  E.  Deaconess  Hospital.  The 
job  ahead  of  her  will  not  be  easy 
— but  it  will  lack  nothing  in  chal- 
lenge and  interest. 

1939 

Barbara  Peterson 

Secretary  February  Section 
98  Charles  Street 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Mary  Gay  Aubrey 

Secretary  September  Section 
1 1 Myrtle  Street 
Winchester,  Mass. 

1940 

Catherine  Powers  Mudge 
Secretary  February  Section 
Mountain  Road 
Raymond,  Maine 

Margaret  Giffin  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children. 

Jo  Mangio  Keaveney  writes  that 
her  family  is  fine.  The  baby  is 
very  good  and  Jo  is  now  begin- 
ning to  find  time  for  a few  extra 
things. 

Bunny  Jensen  spent  the  summer 
as  nurse  in  a Girl  Scout  camp. 
The  infirmary  was  very  popular 
with  mice  and  nothing  seemed  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Other  than  that 
she  enjoyed  her  work  very  much. 

I had  a pleasant  surprise  one 
day  this  summer.  Mary  Huckins 
Goldthwaite  with  her  husband  and 
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two  children  came  to  see  us.  I 
had  never  seen  Taffy,  who  is  a 
lovely  baby,  and  Stevie  is  getting 
to  be  quite  a big  boy. 

Best  wishes  to  everyone  for  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year. 

Katherine  Jarvis  Johnson 

Secretary  September  Section 
Box  441 

Heavener,  Okla. 

1941 

Ebba  Rudine  Ray,  Secretary 
54  Stone  Street 
Hartford  10,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Frankovich 
(Madeleine  Ruest)  of  95  Sterling 
St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  child,  Diane 
Alida,  on  August  8,  1949.  Con- 
gratulations! 

Alice  Russell  Davidson  wrote  in 
July  from  36  Keeler  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  that  she  and  her  new  hus- 
band are  happily  settled  in  their 
new  home.  She  hears  from  Elea- 
nor Smith  and  Pat  Bockes  Ingersoll 
frequently.  Pat  has  five  children. 

Jean  Ottley's  address  is:  Mrs. 
James  B.  Roberts,  A.P.O.  863,  c/o 
P.M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marian  Clason  Lampson  writes 
from  3901  Lynn  Ave.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn,  that  she  is  keeping  house 
and  expecting  her  first  offspring  in 
January.  Best  of  luck..  Marian. 

Your  secretary  is  taking  a 40- 
hour  course  at  the  high  school  in 
the  science  and  theory  of  photog- 
raphy in  order  to  learn  enough  to 
share  Bill's  hobby  intelligently.  He 
has  complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing a darkroom  in  the  cellar.  To 
date,  I have  been  so  involved  in 
technical  points  of  photography 
that  I can't  take  even  a decent 
snapshot,  but  I have  hopes. 

Helen  Walsh  Duquette  is  work- 


ing at  the  West  Boylston  Sanito- 
rium  and  her  address  is  now  23 
Dix  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1942 

Ruth  Bartlett,  Acting  Secretary 
370  Longwood  Ave. 

Boston  15,  Mass. 

To  all  members  of  the  Class  of 
'42:  We're  still  one  of  the  most 
poorly  represented  classes  in  the 
"News"  section  of  the  QUARTER- 
LY. We  are  looking  for  volunteer 
secretaries  to  gather  news  from 
both  sections.  Will  any  one  willing 
to  venture  into  the  reporting  field 
get  in  touch  with  me?  In  the  mean- 
time, I'll  be  glad  to  receive  and 
pass  along  the  news  from  all  class 
members. 

Does  anyone  know  the  where- 
abouts of  Barbara  Edwards  War- 
ren? her  last  QUARTERLY  was  re- 
turned to  us  unclaimed. 

Christine  Cox  Levick  (Mrs.  Lio- 
nel) visited  Boston  in  the  spring. 
She  is  still  living  in  S wanton,  Ver- 
mont, and  doing  some  public 
health  work  in  her  spare  moments. 
She  has  one  son,  Robert,  age  2Vi. 

Received  the  following  news 
from  Jean  Cooper  Westberg  (Mrs. 
Leonard):  Helen  Watters  Wash- 
burn (Mrs.  Clayton)  is  living  on 
Itasca  St.,  Wood  Dale,  Illinois.  She 
has  three  lovely  children,  David,  5; 
Christie  Elise,  2;  and  Gay,  born 
in  April  1949. 

Priscilla  Farrar  Cram  (Mrs.  John) 
and  her  husband  have  recently 
purchased  a new  home.  At  last 
report,  her  address  was  1212  S.W. 
Curry  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Does  anyone  know  where  we 
can  reach  any  of  the  following: 
Carolyn  Parker,  Phyllis  Smith, 
Doris  Swanson,  Beth  Davis,  Wan- 
da Zeller,  "Rusty"  Chase,  Marie 
Smith  Payne,  Katherine  Manter 
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Lombard,  and  Rachel  Rantakan- 
gas  Penti? 

Catherine  Carr  Jacobson,  a son 
Kurt  Lance,  September  14,  1949. 

1943 

Ingeborg  Grosser  Mauksch 

Secretary  February  Section 
829  E 52  St. 

Chicago  15,  111. 

There  is  really  guite  a bit  of 
news  to  report  about  some  mem- 
bers of  the  February  section.  As 
most  of  you  know,  I spent  seven 
weeks  in  Boston  this  past  surm 
mer,  helping  Miss  Perkins  with  the 
teaching  of  Nursing  I.  It  is  really 
difficult  to  explain  how  one  feels 
when  coming  back  to  MGH  after 
having  been  gone  for  three  years. 
But  I think  that  it  can  best  be  ex- 
plained bv  a feeling  of  unusual 
security  when  walking  through  the 
old  familiar  halls  where  one 
knows  every  turn  in  the  passage- 
way and  where  one  meets  innu- 
merable familiar  faces.  Many  of 
those  faces  show  also  a sign  of 
recognition  and  many  old  ties  are 
taken  up  again.  And  then  there  is 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  pride  in 
one's  alma  mater  when  one  in- 
spects the  new  L uilding,  and  when 
one  sees  scores  and  scores  of 
new  graduates  and  students  who 
so  evidently  are  carrying  on  and 
who  have  carried  the  responsibil- 
ities ever  so  well  since  one  last 
felt  part  of  the  team  that  makes 
up  the  nursing  force  of  the  MGH. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  grand  to 
be  back  in  good  old  Thayer  Class- 
room again,  and  to  be  watching 
young  students  applying  DSDs  on 
patients  in  the  White  Building 
wards.  Three  years  is  a long  time 
as  far  as  progress  of  an  institu- 
tion is  concerned,  and  the  changes 
in  nursing  practice  and  adminis- 
tration which  could  be  observed 


were  many.  The  most  impressive 
ones  to  me  are  the  installation  of 
autoclaves  in  all  the  utility  rooms, 
and  the  new  method  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  hypodermic  and  intra- 
muscular medications.  While  talk- 
ing of  the  new,  a word  of  compli- 
ment should  go  to  the  improved 
student  uniform,  as  well  as  to  the 
new  cap  for  younger  students.  To 
be  able  once  again  to  talk  over 
nursing  problems  with  Miss  Sleep- 
er and  Miss  Perkins  was  a great 
privilege  indeed,  and  an  experi- 
ence which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Being  in  Boston  also  meant  to 
see  some  classmates.  Virginia 
Hanlon  Johnson,  who  teaches  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary  and  takes 
courses  at  Boston  University, 
looked  as  beautiful  as  ever.  She 
and  her  husband  live  in  Winthrop, 
Mass.  Jeanne  Ross  came  over  for 
a weekend  from  New  York.  She 
is  back  at  Teachers  College  full 
time  this  fall,  getting  the  last 
courses  for  her  Master's  out  of  the 
way.  Jeanne  can  be  reached  at 
Whittier  Hall,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Mary  McComiskey  Powers  does 
Private  Duty  at  MGH.  She  looks 
wonderful  and  has  not  changed  a 
bit.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  Mary 
Wallace  again.  She  came  down 
from  New  Hampshire  to  spend  a 
perfect  day  of  talking  with  me. 
She  looks  grand,  and  is  planning 
to  take  it  easy  for  a while  before 
she  decides  what  next  to  under- 
take. Leave  it  to  Mary  to  find 
something  interesting  to  do.  She 
can  be  reached  at  4 Scott  St.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Horne,  Jr. 
(Patricia  Campbell)  announce  the 
birth  of  Jonathan  Mackintosh 
Horne  on  September  25,  1949. 

And  now  I am  back  again  in 
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Chicago,  and  the  whole  summer 
is  already  a thing  of  the  past. 
Upon  my  return,  I assumed  the 
duties  of  Nursing  Arts  Instructor 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  We  have  a 
good  sized  fall  class — 73,  and  so 
far  no  losses.  Needless  to  say 
that  this  position  keeps  me  more 
than  busy,  but  it  is  really  what  I 
wanted  to  do,  so  I feel  rather  grate- 
ful at  having  this  chance  to  teach 
nursing.  I have  three  nice  assis- 
tants who  are  very  helpful,  par- 
ticularly since  I must  learn  things 
the  St.  Luke's  way.  Once  again  I 
go  through  the  routine  of  walking 
through  the  halls  of  the  hospital 
and  having  people  say  "Hi  MGH" 
to  me.  It  still  never  fails  to  give 
me  a thrill. 

Last  year  I tried  to  think  of  or- 
ganizing an  MGH  club  here,  and 
I sincerely  hope  to  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed with  those  plans  this  year. 

I will  tell  you  more  about  it  next 
time.  I hope  that  I will  get  a lot 
of  letters  from  you  classmates, 
there  is  a lot  of  news  we  should 
catch  up  with,  so  do  keep  us  post- 
ed, please. 

Stella  O'Mara  Zanca 

Secretary  September  Section 
60-68  75th  Lane 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Your  secretary  has  been  slow  in 
giving  you  news.  I've  now  had 
a delightful  summer  in  Maine  and 
am  all  rested  and  set  for  the  winter 
and  collecting  all  the  news  I can 
to  send  to  you  via  the  QUARTER- 
LY. 

Our  household  has  pretty  much 
settled  down  now  after  the  advent 
of  television  in  our  lives.  Our  eyes 
were  glued  to  the  screen  night 
after  night  and  not  much  was  ac- 
complished until  the  novelty  wore 
off.  The  constant  sitting  and  all 
the  company  fairly  sagged  the 
living  room  couch.  Even  Jimmy 


has  his  programs,  and  eats  all  his 
supper  so  he  and  his  friends  can 
watch  "Howdy  Doody."  By  Janu- 
ary Jimmy  will  have  his  own  little 
brother  or  sister  to  watch  with  him. 

Rita  Timms  was  married  last 
Easter  Sunday  to  Edwin  Wink- 
worth,  and  is  living  at  Barclay 
Road,  Solvay,  N.  Y.  Timmy  was 
discharged  from  the  sanatorium  a 
year  ago  and  we  wish  her  every 
happiness. 

Barbara  Parsons  McGary  sent  in 
a change  of  address.  She  is  now 
at  General  Delivery,  Severna  Park, 
Maryland.  Barbie  is  expecting  the 
"big  bird"  in  January  too. 

Connie  Smith  (44  Joy  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.)  wrote  a long  letter  with 
NEWS  in  it  recently.  Shirley  Mans- 
field Creasy  (1900  North  Market 
St.,  Berwick,  Penn.)  was  at  her 
folks  home  in  Lynnfield  this  past 
summer  with  her  two  youngsters, 
Susan  and  John  III.  She  had  a 
get-together  for  some  of  the  girls 
and  talk  flew  fast.  Those  present 
were: 

Ronnie  Byrnes  and  Mary  Alice 
Barron  (68  Phillips  St.,  Boston). 
Ronnie  is  still  running  Ward  G 
and  Mary  is  with  Dr.  Gustafson. 

Jackie  Cape  Hatfield  (Wakefield, 
Mass.)  with  her  towheads,  Kenneth 
and  Patty. 

Kay  Burpee  Walsh  (Winchester, 
Mass.)  with  her  two  boys. 

Hope  Sullivan  Herlihy  (Arling- 
ton) with  her  two  boys.  Hope  was 
expecting  her  third  almost  any 
day  then,  so  chances  are  there's 
another  Herlihy  on  the  horizon. 

Jeanne  Parant  Steer  (Melrose) 
with  her  two  children. 

Edith  Dasey  Mooney  was  to 
have  been  there  but  her  little  girl 
was  sick. 

Ruth  Johnston  Johnson  (Matta- 
pan)  with  Peter.  Ruth's  husband  is 
attending  B.U.  full  time  now  and 
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when  he  is  finished  they  expect  to 
be  heading  back  to  New  York 
City. 

Connie  had  both  ears  open  for 
me  and  this  news  was  forthcoming. 
Min  Oosting  was  East  this  summer 
visiting  Jean  Roberts  Robinette  in 
Bridgeport.  Min  lives  in  Ohio  with 
her  husband  and  baby. 

Helen  Finn  is  married  and  has 
a child  but  name  and  address  are 
not  known. 

Clara  Miller  Foulger  (Ogden, 
Utah)  has  had  her  hands  full  this 
summer.  Her  oldest  boy,  David, 
unfortunately  developed  rheumat- 
ic fever  and  her  youngest,  Kurt, 
born  in  the  spring,  has  been  aller- 
gic to  cow's  milk,  but  has  finally 
settled  down  to  goat's  milk.  Clara 
had  planned  to  come  East  this 
summer,  but  couldn't. 

Please  write  and  let  me  know 
where  you  are  and  what  you've 
been  doing.  Let's  keep  in  touch, 
so  we  can  make  plans  for  a tenth 
anniversary  reunion  in  1953. 

1944 

Martha  Addison  McCain 

Secretary 

R.F.D.  4,  Parkville,  Missouri 

What  a wonderful  response  to 
the  postcards,  and  many  thanks 
to  all  of  you.  Please  keep  up  the 
good  work  so  we  can  have  as 
much  news  as  this  in  each  QUAR- 
TERLY. Our  three  kids  are  hale, 
hearty,  and  ACTIVE.  Our  young- 
est had  his  first  birthday  this 
week,  and  his  sisters  greatly  en- 
joyed his  cake  and  presents!  Pat 
Bachelder  Crowley  has  a new  son, 
Richard  Edward,  and  at  present 
her  husband  Bob  is  looking  for  a 
place  in  Bridgeport,  Conn,  (where 
he's  been  transferred.)  Until  then 
Pat  and  her  two  cute  boys  can  be 
addressed  at  Hallowell,  Maine. 
Louise  Brown  is  a Baker  staff 


nurse,  and  has  been  taking 
courses  at  Boston  College.  Last 
news  of  Gunnie  Carlson  Oakes 
was  that  she  had  two  children  and 
was  living  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Barbie  Came  Arrington  writes  from 
2319  Volga  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  she's  the  happy  mother  of 
son  Freddie,  and  medical  super- 
visor in  the  Veterans  Hospital. 
Bernice  Clarke  works  in  the  Blood 
Bank,  and  latest  news  of  Puddy 
Andrews  is  that  she  is  working 
for  the  Harvard  Pediatric  Study 
and  living  at  187  Huntington  Ave. 

Vivian  Carroll  Verrocchi,  hus- 
band Larry,  and  two  children  have 
moved  back  to  Los  Angeles,  235 
School  side  St.  Viv  visited  Boston 
last  spring.  Barbara  Christie  Wad- 
dell writes  from  Anderson  St.,  Bos- 
ton that  her  twins  Bonnie  and 
Susan  are  now  4 years  old,  and  a 
new  Waddell  is  expected  momen- 
tarily. Bill  is  back  at  the  General, 
and  will  be  going  to  the  Medical 
School  again  the  first  of  the  year 
for  another  year  or  so.  They  hope 
to  move  to  the  suburbs  before  too 
long.  Mary  Church  is  very  happy 
in  her  Industrial  nursing  work  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  has  become 
a golf  enthusiast  on  the  side.  Mary 
Conroy  Cargill  is  greatly  enjoying 
her  lovely  son  Peter,  and  is  still  at 
45  Garden  St.,  Boston.  Mim  Davis 
Barkfew  writes  from  2 121 A Roose- 
velt Ave.,  Berkeley,  California, 
and  entertained  Ginny  Wentworth 
Reel  and  Bunny  Gates  at  lunch 
last  month.  Ginny  enjoyed  a won- 
derful tour  of  the  country  with  her 
husband  this  summer,  seeing  such 
places  as  Glacier  and  Yosemite 
Parks.  Her  mother  baby-sat  with 
Tom  and  Chris  (18  mos.  and  6 
mos.)  and  "managed  to  like  them 
even  at  the  end  of  the  summer." 
Ginny  still  lives  in  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Bunny  wrote  a grand  long  and 
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newsy  letter  of  all  her  activities 
since  graduation,  and  I wish  space 
permitted  publishing  it  in  full!  At 
any  rate  she  sounds  as  happy  as 
ever,  and  is  now  at  2617  Durant 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif,  where  she's 
studying  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. She  and  her  mother  went 
to  Hawaii  last  March,  and  spent 
a wonderful  two  days  with  Jean 
Kistler  Replogle,  who  lives  at  Box 
123,  Papaaloa,  Hawaii  and  ex- 
pects her  first  baby  in  January. 

Bernie  Dinatale  Houvouras  is  at 
51 1 V2  No.  Wittenberg  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  enjoying  her  year 
old  daughter,  Margaret  Ann.  Rita 
Doyle  is  in  Anesthesia  at  M.G.H. 
and  Charlotte  Hall  is  at  home  in 
Windsor,  Conn.,  with  tentative 
plans  for  the  V.A.  Dorothy  Grant 
Smith  is  at  present  at  28  Western 
Ave.,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  though 
due  to  leave  there  this  winter  when 
Bill  goes  with  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Dottie  has  a cute  and  active  year 
old  son,  Sandy.  Ruth  Hansen  is 
on  White  12  as  head  nurse,  and 
Mollie  Howard  Canuet  is  in  Paris 
France  with  her  husband  and  two 
small  boys.  Mim  Harkinen  Sipson 
lives  in  Detroit  with  Dale  and  son 
Eric  — with  another  Sipson  due 
soon.  Barby  Johnson  Anderson 
writes  from  59  Walworth  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  where  she  is  most 
happy  with  her  husband  and 
young  son,  Richard  Lloyd.  Ger- 
trude Kelley  Butler  has  two  chil- 
dren, Bonnie  (4  yrs.)  and  Bill  (19 
mos.)  and  is  still  at  1223  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  Bill  is  a 
Lt.  (jg)  in  the  Navy. 

Jean  Leclair  Bennett  of  460  Bern- 
hardt Drive,  Snyder,  N.  Y.,  is  most 
happily  married  and  greatly  en- 
joys life  in  Snyder.  Esther  Ley- 
sath  Fetherolf,  living  at  135  Byers 
Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  two  child- 
ren— Nona  (18  mos.)  and  George, 


Jr.  (3  mos.)  and  a new  house.  Mary 
Mazzolini  is  married  and  living  in 
Washington,  and  Rita  Collins 
Crowley  is  still  in  Germany  en- 
joying life  with  Ed  and  son  Ted, 
and  be  addressed  at  Dep.  Sec.  26-0 
APO  139,  c/o  PM  NYC.  Dottie  Mc- 
Cullough Black  is  leading  a busy 
life  keeping  up  with  her  three  won- 
derful sons.  She  recently  spent 
the  day  with  Betty  Whitney  Gray, 
who  writes  that  they  have  bought 
a new  house  at  163  Railroad  Ave., 
So.  Hamilton,  Mass.,  which  son 
David  will  love  to  run  wild  in. 
Many  thanks  to  Marie  Rearick 
who  sent  lots  of  news  in  midst  her 
busy  life  as  Psychiatric  and  Ortho- 
pedic Supervisor  at  M.G.H.  Marie 
Reeves  Hale  was  last  heard  of 
from  Box  322  F.,  Joplin,  Mo.#  and 
Mary  Richards  Shattuck  is  head 
nurse  on  B2.  Lee  Reiman  Clark 
expects  the  first  small  Clark  any 
day  now,  and  is  still  living  at  1023 
Mamaroneck  Ave.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y.  Barbara  Schurk  MacNamara 
is  expecting  in  December,  and 
Barby  Sommerville  is  attending 
Western  Reserve  University 
where  she  hopes  to  get  her  degree 
in  June. 

Marion  Sullivan  Daly  is  working 
part  time  at  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
General  Hospital  and  has  a year 
old  daughter.  Mary  Sullivan  Mc- 
Nicholas  has  2 beautiful  daughters 
and  lives  in  Winthrop,  Mass.  She 
recently  spent  the  day  with  Ginny 
Telander  Anderson  who  has  two 
grand  sons,  and  lives  in  Randolph. 
Lena  Maniero  Marley  writes  from 
34  F.  Vetville,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
where  she  is  greatly  enjoying  life 
on  the  campus  community,  and 
has  one  son  Philip  (10  mos.  old). 
Priscilla  Webster  Lenon  writes 
from  Whitman,  Mass.,  and  expects 
to  work  as  night  float  at  the  South 
Shore  Hospital  in  So.  Weymouth. 
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Jean  Welch  Carpenter  is  very  hap- 
pily married  in  Mansfield,  Mass., 
and  enjoying  her  new  home  where 
she  'cooks,  sews,  paints,  and  gar- 
ens.'  Cynnie  Welcker  Fraser 
writes  from  53  Prospector  Park, 
Golden,  Colorado  where  she  has 
just  settled  while  George  teaches 
Geology  at  the  Col.  School  of 
Mines.  Later  he  will  wind  up 
work  on  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.  Cynnie  has  3 lovely 
children  "hardly  the  quiet  type" 
whose  picture  I wish  I could  en- 
close in  the  Quarterly.  Judy  is  5, 
Hugh  3 yrs.,  and  Hank  7 mos., 
and  they  all  keep  Cynnie  pretty 
busy,  but  she  sounds  as  happy  as 
ever. 

Dorothy  Quinn  was  married  to 
William  Robert  Foley  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
October  1,  1949.  Dorothy's  hus- 
band is  an  aeronautical  engineer 
and  a graduate  of  M.I.T.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  Dallas. 
Best  wishes,  Dot! 

Thanks  again  for  all  the  good 
cooperation — keep  it  up,  and 
please  don't  forget  about  the  card 
parties  to  raise  money  for  our 
alumnae  Assn.  Is  there  any  one 
who  would  volunteer  to  collect 
the  contributions  as  they  come  in? 
Please! 

P.S. — Since  I started  this  letter 
for  the  QUARTERLY,  I've  received 
the  news  that  a son,  David  Wins- 
low, was  born  to  Mim  Davis  Bark- 
elew  and  Spencer  on  October  12th. 
Congratulations,  Mim! 

1945 

Ottilie  Allard  Guerrera,  Secretary 
99  Swan  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Season's  greetings  to  you  all! 
Seems  that  the  years  are  swiftly 
passing,  and  next  year  will  make 
five  years  out  of  training.  Shall 
we  plan  a get-together?  Would 


appreciate  notes  on  any  ideas  you 
may  have.  By  the  by,  why  not 
try  to  get  one  new  person  inter- 
ested in  our  Alumnae  Association 
this  year?  No  harm  in  trying,  and 
all  dues  can  be  sent  to  the  Alum- 
nae Secretary. 

Haven't  heard  how  anyone  is 
doing  on  the  card  parties.  The 
Christmas  season  is  a good  time 
for  such  get-togethers. 

As  per  usual,  I am  simply  des- 
titute for  news.  Did  find  some  from 
last  Spring — my  apologies  for  be- 
ing so  late  with  it.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Morgan  (Dorothy  Dayton) 
announce  the  arrival  of  a second 
daughter,  Susan  Lee,  on  March 
14,  1949  at  University  Hospital, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  Morgan  is 
Assistant  Resident  in  surgery  at 
the  hospital.  Their  address  is  1603 
Neil  Ave.,  Columbus.  The  en- 
gagement of  Sandy  Scavotto  to 
Ira  Cavrell  was  announced  in 
April.  No  more  news.  Isn't  it 
awful? 

Would  appreciate  any  new  ad- 
dresses, and  all  news.  If  every 
one  would  just  send  a post  card 
with  their  doings  on  it,  we  could 
really  catch  up  on  all  the  back 
news.  Here's  to  a prosperous  and 
happy  year  to  all. 

Francis  Iveney  Gilman,  a daugh- 
ter, Ann  Iveney,  in  August  at 
Richardson  House. 

Jean  Durrell  married  to  Donald 
Hugh  MacWhirter  on  October  10 
in  Los  Angeles.  At  home:  10982 
Achton  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  24, 
Calif. 

1946 

Grace  Nangle,  Secretary 
25  Orchard  Circle, 

Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sorry  I missed  the  last  edition, 
but  a combination  of  lack  of  news 
and  time  accounts  for  the  miss. 
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To  catch  up  on  the  sparse  news 
of  the  summer,  "Sandy"  Sandquist 
Godsey  must  receive  our  congrat- 
ulations on  her  graduation  from 
Indiana  State  Teacher's  College, 
June  12th.  She  sent  along  a cute 
picture  of  herself  and  husband  in 
cap  and  gown  holding  diplomas, 
that  happy  day,  just  a few  weeks 
before  they  celebrated  their  third 
anniversary.  "Sandy"  says  she 
still  gets  a thrill  from  having  doc- 
tors out  there  recognize  her  cap 
and  comment  on  some  of  the  won- 
ders of  MGH.  At  that  time  her  ad- 
dress was  Mrs.  Paul  James  God- 
sey, Sycamore  Veterans  Housing 
Annex  21-A,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
She  was  thinking  of  starting  a 
"Hoosier"  MGH  Club  this  Fall.  I 
wonder  if  anything  has  come  of 
the  idea.  Thanks  for  your  note, 
"Sandy,"  and  please  write  when 
you  can  to  let  us  know  your  latest 
headquarters. 

From  Mary  Lou  Fleming  Moore 

came  a note  saying  she  and  her 
husband  were  planning  a trip  to 
Mississippi  for  a vacation.  Wonder 
if  her  doubts  about  the  '34  Ply- 
mouth were  grounded.  We  hope 
it  was  a wonderful  trip  and  that 
she'll  have  a minute  to  write  about 
it.  Mary  Lou  says  that  Edith  Cel- 
ley  is  in  the  Admitting  Office  at 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  and  sends 
her  own  address  as  Box  94,  South 
Harwich,  Mass. 

Elsie  Salmi  and  Jeanne  Arsen- 
ault came  through  with  a newsy 
account  of  MGH  items.  First  of 
all,  our  best  to  Jeannie  on  her  en- 
gagement to  Howard  Croteau,  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  As  far  as  we  know, 
Jeanne  is  still  head  nursing  on 
White  7.  Courageous  girl!  Lou 
Walker  Love  is  living  in  Thomp- 
sonville,  Conn.  According  to  El- 


sie, her  son  will  be  two  years  old 
in  September.  Kay  Meissner  Shaf- 
er was  in  Boston  in  May,  and  we 
heard  she  visited  some  of  the 
wards.  Her  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  November,  1948.  Los  Ala- 
mos, New  Mexico  is  still  her  home. 
Ev  Perkins  is  home  in  Maine 
doing  private  duty.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Carolyn  Wight  is  at- 
tending school.  Elsie  is  still  a 
supervisor  at  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
and  writes  that  her  sister,  Mary 
Salmi  Korpinen  (1948),  and  hus- 
band, Edward,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Cheryl  Kristine,  born 
May  7th  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Middleboro.  Elsie's  address  is  20 
Lynde  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  a 
moon,  we  heard  from  Carolyn 
"Turk"  Furness!  She  is  apparent- 
ly moderately  busy  in  her  work  in 
Melrose  Hospital.  For  your  edifi- 
cation, dear  classmates,  I must 
quote  a paragraph  from  her  letter. 
"I  am  still  head  nursing  at  the  Mel- 
rose Hospital.  I am  in  charge  of 
the  floor  which  contains  all  the 
wards  in  the  hospital  and  teach 
orthopedic  nursing  and  first  aid  to 
students  as  well.  That  keeps  me 
quite  occupied  for  eight  hours  a 
day."  This  sounds  like  an  item 
for  the  New  Yorker's  Department 
of  Understatement!  But  on  her  va- 
cation, Turk  managed  to  take  the 
Saguenay  tour  in  Canada  and 
visit  friends  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  so  she 
must  have  some  energy  left  even 
after  a year  of  such  activity.  I 
made  the  same  trip  up  the  Sag- 
uenay f Turk,  only  a week  or  so 
before  the  Noronic  went  up  in 
flames.  Makes  one  a triflle  shud- 
dery  about  that  steamship  line, 
doesn't  it?  Turk's  address  is  126 
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Lincoln  St.,  Melrose  76,  Mass.  She 
wrote  that  Marion  Davis,  now  Mrs. 
Everett  Soule,  had  a baby  daugh- 
ter, Valerie,  born  on  April  18,  1949. 
Her  address  is  66  W.  River  St., 
Orange,  Mass.  Betsy  Keller  (Mrs. 
Daniel  Tinsman)  has  a daughter 
named  Rebecca  Livezey  Tinsman, 
born  May  10,  1949.  Her  address 
is  Lumberville,  Pa.  Betty  Jones 
(Mrs.  James  Congdon)  now  lives 
at  93  Broad  st.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
She  has  two  sons,  Jim,  Jr.,  two 
years  on  June  10,  1949,  and  little 
Robert,  one  year  in  September. 
Texas  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
claimed  Doris  Etling  in  March  after 
she  did  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Vin- 
cent. According  to  Turk,  she 
spends  her  free  time  on  ranches 
near  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where  she 
is  stationed.  She  is  getting  to  be 
guite  a horseback  rider.  When 
you  drive  to  Maine,  remember  that 
Phyllis  Ward  Robinson  and  her 
husband,  Bill,  have  a diner  on 
Route  1 in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  A 
television  set  and  good  food  bring 
them  lots  of  customers.  Also  came 
a late  bulletin  from  Turk  saying 
that  Phyllis  Emery  Dickson  (Mrs. 
Joseph)  had  a daughter,  Kathryn 
Anne,  September  19,  1949  in  Gran- 
ville, Ohio.  The  Dickson  address 
is  413  Burg  St.,  Granville.  This  is 
their  third  child,  with  three  year 
old  Bobby  and  two  year  old  Di- 
anne the  other  parts  of  the  trio. 

Inspired  by  the  lack  of  news  in 
September,  Doris  Peterson  Ander- 
son took  pen  in  hand.  (It  is  good 
to  hear  from  you,  Pete,  and  to 
know  you  have  not  guietly  disap- 
peared forever!)  Doris  was  mar- 
ried April  10,  1948  to  Henry  An- 
derson and  on  June  21,  1949  had 
a daughter,  Nancy.  Thelma  Rush- 
forth  Hinshaw  is  now  living  at 
2303  Baybee,  Apt.  1 F#  Houston, 


Texas.  She  had  a son  born  last 
December.  Silent  Jean  Swart  was 
married  in  California  to  Carl  Rob- 
bie and  is  living  in  Santa  Barbara. 
When  Jean  left  B3,  her  promises  to 
write  were  many.  Period!  Shirley 
Armstrong  Beal  is  now  living  in 
Lincoln.  Sis  Robie  is  now  Mrs. 
Charles  Lschra  (I  hope  the  name 
is  correct).  They  live  in  Arizona, 
Doris  thinks.  Rumor  hath  it  that 
Connie  Miller  is  a Navy  Nurse. 
Margaret  Reid  is  still  working  at 
the  General,  White  6,  when  last 
heard  from. 

The  following  came  in  a note 
from  Virginia  Kloski  Klubek:  "Betty 
Bidwell,  when  last  heard  from,  was 
working  in  Florida  after  a sojourn 
as  a resident  of  New  York  City; 
Dorothy  Blanchard,  since  gradua- 
tion, has  been  working  for  an  oral 
surgeon  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.  It's 
been  just  about  a year  since  I last 
saw  Dottie  and  at  that  time  she 
was  making  weekly  trips  to  Bos- 
ton taking  a course  in  Anesthesia. 
Heard  that  Pauline  Colby  is  mar- 
ried, and  is  living  in  Dorchester, 
the  mother  of  a little  girl.  Anne 
Cousins  Cook,  as  far  as  I know,  is 
still  out  in  California  with  her  hus- 
band and  son,  Gregory.  Saw 
May  Dougherty  Brannigan  and 
Rita  Dougherty  Rayhorn  last  year 
and,  at  that  time,  they  were  living 
on  Phillips  St.  near  MGH.  One 
year  ago  this  October  12th,  Barbie 
Everberg  was  married  to  Russell 
James  Whitehead  in  Woburn, 
Mass.  Russell  is  from  Seattle, 
Washington  where  Barbie  had 
been  working  the  year  prior  to  her 
marriage.  Incidentally,  while  out 
there.  Barbie  worked  with  Dr.  Dean 
Crystal  — that  serving  to  bring 
Barbie  a little  closer  to  MGH.  She 
and  her  husband  are  now  living  at 
100  Roy  St.,  Apt.  A-42,  Seattle, 
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Wash.  G.  Katherine  Hallett  was 
married  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  Dr.  John  B.  Sutton,  a neuro- 
surgeon. To  date  they've  been 
living  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
but  expect  to  move  very  soon  to 
Shrevesport,  La.,  where  Dr.  John 
plans  opening  his  office.  Received 
a joyous  letter  last  week  from  Kay 
informing  me  of  the  birth  of  her 
son,  John  Breckenridge.  Pauline 
Hartt  is  the  wife  of  Rena  Horan's 
brother,  both,  I think,  living  in 
Boston  or  vicinity. 

Kathryn  Hinchey  Tully  is  living 
with  her  neice  John  Tully  and2 
children,  John  Jr.  and  Susan,  at  50 
Fairbanks  Road,  Milton,  Mass. 
Saw  Shirley  King  last  year  'round 
Barbie  Everberg's  wedding  date, 
happy  in  her  work  head  nursing  in 
the  Vincent  Memorial.  Where  is 
Helene  Mooney?  Remember  some- 
ones  telling  me  that  she  was  work- 
ing in  X-ray  at  Boston  City,  a po- 
sition she  enjoyed  very  much. 
Haven't  had  a line  for  ages  from 
Irene  O'Leary,  but  since  leaving 
White  5 about  a year  and  a half 
ago,  I think  she's  working  in  one 
of  the  hospitals  near  her  home  in 
Fairview,  Mass. 

A friend  of  mine  here  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn,  brought  news  about 
Eleanor  Power,  married  and  living 
in  Southbridge.  At  that  time,  Ellie 
had  just  become  the  mother  of  a 
son.  Down  to  Elsie  Rosendale's 
name — remembering,  still  with  a 
shock,  that  Elsie  is  no  longer  with 
us.  Elsie's  death  was  such  sad 
and  tragic  news,  particularly  to 
those  who  knew  and  thought  so 
much  of  her. 

Saw  Ginnie  Rounds  Freeman 

last  year  with  the  gang.  She  lives 
in  Abington,  Mass.  Heard  from 
Muriel  Poulin  once  or  twice,  and 
two  years  ago  (you  can  see  how 
old  all  my  info  is)  she  was  work- 


ing at  Gallinger  Municipal  Hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.  C. 

That's  about  all  I have  to  offer 
except  maybe  a bit  about  myself. 
Have  been  married  two  very  short 
years  to  Victor  J.  Klubek,  D.D.S., 
and  since  that  time  have  been  liv- 
ing in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
my  husband  is  engaged  in  private 
practice.  At  the  end  of  this  month 
(October)  we  expect  to  move  to  a 
larger  apartment,  but  because  it's 
a new  development,  I'm  not  pos- 
itive of  the  exact  address.  How- 
ever, Middletown  is  far  from  being 
a large  city,  so  we  aren't  difficult 
to  find,  should  anyone  be  down 
this  way.  We'd  love  to  have  any- 
one stop  and  visit,  particularly 
now  that  we're  going  to  have  so 
much  more  room.  Please  come 
on  '46ers/  write  and  keep  us  all 
posted  on  latest  devolpments.'' 

I wonder  if  there  would  ever  be 
a way  to  compile  a complete  up- 
to-date  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  the  class.  If  anyone  has  any 
methods  to  suggest,  I'd  like  to  hear 
them.  I counted  thirteen  states  so 
far  represented  in  this  bit  of  news 
and  know  of  at  least  three  more 
where  MGHers  reside.  Thinking 
that  this  will  be  published  in  De- 
cember, makes  me  wish  we  could 
have  a list  that  might  help  with 
Christmas  cards,  and  just  general- 
ly keeping  in  touch.  Especially  for 
those  of  you  scattered  through  the 
Middle  West  and  Western  states. 

Has  your  bridge  improved  since 
MGH  days?  Or  are  you  a Canas- 
ta fan?  In  any  case,  you  should 
put  your  talents  to  a good  cause 
and  start  a card  party  or  two  for 
the  Alumnae  Fund.  Madeleine 
Lusk,  Secretary  for  the  class  of 
'24,  offers  the  thought  that  if  we 
had  card  parties,  charging  each 
"guest"  fifty  cents,  we  could  all 
easily  and  soon  contribute  guite 
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a sum  to  the  Fund.  At  two  dollars 
a table,  the  winter  months  could 
bring  in  quite  a little  revenue. 

A word  concerning  the  fact  that 
"Skippy"  Shaw  is  giving  up  some 
of  her  Alumnae  work  because  she 
has  moved  to  Texas.  Don't  know 
how  many  of  you  know  or  re- 
member her  as  the  nurse  who  took 
Miss  Viden's  place  during  her 
summer  vacation.  She  worked  as 
a ''special''  quite  a while  in  the 
Phillips  House  before  spending 
more  of  her  time  at  the  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital.  Met  her  in 
the  smoking  room  at  P.H.,  and  was 
happy  to  find  in  her  a nurse  who 
liked  bed-side  care  and  enjoyed 
her  patients.  She  worked  hard 
for  the  success  of  various  Alum- 
nae functions  held  at  the  hospital 
and  will  be  missed  in  many  quar- 
ters. Her  satisfaction  with  ''spe- 
cial duty''  was  outstanding  in 
days  when  there  is  an  increasing 
need  of  bedside  nurses  and  an 
abundance  of  supervising  group. 

Barbara  Christie  Waddell,  a 
daughter  Nancy  Jane  at  the  Rich- 
ardson House,  September  17,  1949. 

1947 

Jean  Barrows  MacDougall,  Secre- 
tary, 1947 

Box  85,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

June  Provencel  wrote  that  she  is 
once  more  in  the  East,  having 
worked  for  a while  in  San  Francis- 
co. By  the  time  of  this  issue  she 
is  probably  going  by  her  new 
name,  Mrs.  William  Moriarty. 
What's  the  new  address,  ''Pinky''? 
She  also  wrote  that  she  was  to 
be  the  maid  of  honor  for  Shirley 
Sabin's  wedding  October  12th. 

A cheerful  letter  from  Pauli  Fors- 
lind  Frost  (Mrs.  John)  tells  us  that 
she  is  living  at  1219  N.  Rickey 


Blvd.,  Tucson,  Arisona.  Pauli  says 
"Jack  is  stationed  at  the  Air  Base 
here.  Met  Dr.  Haswell,  who  was 
at  MGH,  at  the  Officer's  Club.  It 
sure  is  a small  world.  I've  been 
down  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  see  if  they  might  know 
of  any  MGHers  here,  but  had  no 
luck.  Mother  forwarded  my  Sep- 
tember QUARTERLY  which  I read 
eagerly.  The  letters  from  Miss 
Sleeper,  Miss  Lepper,  and  Miss 
Crotty  were  very  interesting.  I 
was  disappointed  to  see  that  not 
too  many  have  been  keeping  you 
informed  of  class  news. 

Barbara  Fisher  Mayshark  is  liv- 
ing at  22  Carver  Road  in  Water- 
town.  Your  secretary  has  just  re- 
turned from  a vacation  after  com- 
pleting six  months  on  one  private 
duty  case.  Betty  Andersen  spent 
a week  of  her  August  vacation 
here.  Our  new  home  is  under 
construction  now,  and  we  hope  to 
move  in  the  Spring. 

Joan  Allen  was  married  to  Henry 
Curran  Reardon  on  August  27, 
1949  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  bridegroom  is 
a graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
class  of  1949,  and  will  continue  his 
studies  at  Boston  University.  The 
couple  planned  to  live  in  Boston. 

Many  thanks  to  those  who  sent 
news.  Let's  hear  from  some  more 
of  you.  How  about  recruiting 
some  more  Alumnae  members? 

Marriage: 

Shirley  Bayliss  married  to  Ted 
Donnelly  in  August. 

Patricia  Foley  married  to  Robert 
Bailey  on  September  10. 

Esther  Lane  married  to  Freder- 
ick Wadden  on  September  10  in 
Boston. 
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Barbara  L.  Watson  married  to 
William  Wellington  on  October  15 
in  Boston. 

Elaine  Blaisdell  to  George  Can- 
nell  on  September  5. 

Janet  Burdell  married  to  Edmond 
Flaherty  on  September  5 in  Dal- 
ton, Mass. 

Margaret  Harrington  married  to 
William  Anderson  on  September 
3. 

1948 

The  Alumnae  Secretary  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mary 
Gainey  Gillespie:  "I  was  more 
than  pleased  to  get  my  last  copy 
of  the  QUARTERLY  RECORD,  and 
was  most  interested  in  the  report 
of  the  alumnae  activities  and  news 
of  the  classes.  However,  I was 
more  than  amazed  to  find  such 
little  news  of  the  class  of  1948.  It 
does  seem  as  though  a few  of 
the  girls  should  be  working  around 
the  hospital  and  willing  to  give 
out  a little  news  for  publication. 
I am  forwarding  a few  tid-bits  of 
information,  which  I hope  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  edition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jezurny, 
Jr.  (Hazen  Scheurer)  of  232  Ade- 
laide Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have 
a daughter,  Susan,  born  on  March 
13,  1949. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Simpson 
(Marian  Wardwell)  of  1003  North 
George  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have  a 
son,  Richard  Dean,  born  on  July 
20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rose 
(Deborah  Edwards)  of  the  Naval 
Proving  Ground,  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia have  a son,  Robert,  Jr.,  born 
August  19th.  Debbie  came  up 
from  Virginia  to  Boston  and  had 
her  baby  at  Richardson  House. 
She  and  her  infant  son  were  in 


Cambridge  with  her  mother  until 
October  first,  when  they  flew  back 
to  Washington  by  Constellation. 
From  latest  reports,  both  Debbie 
and  Bob,  Jr.,  enjoyed  their  flight 
south  and  are  happily  settled  in 
Dahlgren  until  Christmas  time — 
when  they  will  come  to  Boston  for 
a visit! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  Gillespie 
(Mary  Gainey)  of  25  Crowninshield 
Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  announce 
the  arrival  of  a son,  Luke  Gilles- 
pie, Jr.,  on  April  1,  1949. 

This  is  all  the  news  I have  to 
report  at  the  present  time,  but  will 
try  to  gather  a bit  more  for  the  next 
issue.  I would  be  more  than  in- 
terested to  hear  from  any  class 
members  in  or  around  Boston. 

Jeanne  Bourregard  married  to 
Richard  Keller  in  June. 

Patricia  Lefebroe  married  to 
Lawrence  T.  Moore  in  July  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Dorothy  Tufts  engaged  to  Keith 
Gorton. 

1949 

Hi,  were  glad  to  inform  you 
about  new  names  as  well  as  past 
and  current  events  among  us. 

Sylvia  Anderson  is  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bridges.  Nancy  Brown  (Mrs.  Al- 
bert Becker)  is  living  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  waiting  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  Yokohama.  Lois  Froth- 
ingham  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Feeney) 
and  Rose  Jacobs  (Mrs.  Stewart 
Hopkins)  are  both  in  Chicago 
where  their  husbands  are  attend- 
ing school.  Sel  Herrmann  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Presup)  is  working  at  Mc- 
Lean. Kaye  Kennedy  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Kelly)  works  in  the  O.R.  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Engagements  include  that  of  Jo 
Cislo  to  Harold  Charles,  and  Shir- 
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ley  Gordon  to  Richard  Keller.  Bar- 
bie Roser,  assistant  head  nurse  on 
one  of  the  surgical  floors  in  Hart- 
ford, is  engaged  to  Larrie  Manoni 
Bea  Comstock  and  Kit  Weare  are 
still  in  Philadelphia.  Slara  Skow- 
yra  is  working  in  Springfield  while 
she  is  waiting  for  her  assignment 
in  the  Navy.  Phyl  Haydon  visited 
one  day  awhile  ago,  she's  work- 
ing at  home. 

Think  that  is  about  all  of  us  who 
are  not  working  at  MGH.  Emilie 
and  I have  most  of  the  girls'  ad- 
dresses if  you'd  like  them.  Why 
not  write  us  a line  anyway,  just 
to  say  hello? 

Merry,  merry  Christmas  to  all 
of  you  from  all  of  us. 

Barbie  Richardson 
19  Chambers  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

1949 

Barbara  Stevens 

Acting  Secretary,  September  Sec. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Since  we  as  yet  have  no  secre- 
tary for  our  section  of  the  class,  I 
have  gleaned  together  as  much 
news  as  I could  so  that  we  can 
make  our  start  in  the  QUARTERLY. 
At  least  half  of  the  class  is  staying 
here  at  MGH.,  so  many  of  us  see 
each  other  every  day.  Those  do- 
ing staff  duty  in  the  General  and 
Baker  include:  Elsie  Bahsler,  Fran 
Cavallo,  Phyl  Chadbourne,  El 
Cleary,  Blanche  Couillard,  Iggie 
Fraser,  Mary  Libbey,  Lo  Lubinsky, 
Pat  Malloy,  Peg  Manning,  Jan  Mil- 
ler, Lyn  Poulter,  Barb  Powell,  Mary 
Scahill,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Ruth 
Stronach,  Ruth  Tillson,  and  Irene 
Weisslinger  Swan.  Sept.  5,  was 
the  happy  day  for  Irene,  our  first 
bride. 

Janie  Wragg  is  Neuro.  scrub 


nurse  in  the  General  and  loves  it. 

Isabel  Hesketh  became  Mrs. 
David  Brooks  on  September  10. 
She  is  working  in  Phillip's  House 
now. 

Ruth  Stillman  became  the  bride 
of  Dr..  Luis  Fernandez  on  Dec.  3. 
She  is  teaching  Chemistry  at  M. 
G.H.  while  Lu  is  interning  at  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital. 

Anna  Spahl  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  Miss  Perkins  as  an  assistant 
instructor  in  the  Nursing  Arts  De- 
partment. I am  also  an  assistant 
instructor  but  in  the  Science  De- 
partment. Together  we  really  give 
the  probies  a rough  time. 

Mary  Hamilton  is  working  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  as  an  as- 
sistant head  nurse  on  Gardner. 
She  expects  to  become  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Biggio  some  time  in  January. 

Jo  Paris,  Ruthie  Postler,  Pat  Edge, 
Marge  Wescott,  and  Jackie  Auger 
are  all  working  at  McLean.  Jackie 
is  engaged  to  Milton  Brown,  a 
student  there.  Pat  and  Jack  Ailing 
have  planned  Dec.  22  as  their  big 
day.  Marge  will  follow  in  her 
footsteps  soon  after  when  she  and 
Bob  Landrum  meet  the  preacher 
on  Jan.  21. 

Dot  Johnson  decided  to  leave 
M.G.H.  for  a ''more  exciting  life'' 
in  the  O.R.  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Jean  Brower  Thistle,  who  was 
marrie  don  Nov.  19,  is  now  Junior 
Assistant  Head  Nurse  on  the  De- 
livery Floor  at  B.L.I.  She  is  wait- 
ing for  an  opening  in  the  Lynn 
V.N.A. 

Boston  Women's  Hospital  has 
found  itself  a new  supervisor, 
namely  Jean  Lutz.  Good  luck, 
Jean! 

Peg  Carter  has  been  working  at 
M.G.H.  but  recently  left  with  hopes 
of  a job  at  the  Children's  Con- 
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valescent  Hospital  in  Wellesley 
Hills. 

Trudy  Walsh  is  our  only  class- 
mate who  has  started  her  further 
education.  She  is  studying  for 
a degree  at  Boston  College  and 
finds  life  there  quite  different  from 
that  of  a student  nurse. 

Several  of  the  class  have  left 
Boston  altogether.  Kitty  Brennan 
bought  herself  a car  and  at  last 
report  was  specialing  in  Hanover/ 
N.  H.  Kay  Hogan  is  working  at 
Johns'  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  and 
Pat  Morse  is  doing  laboratory  re- 
search at  New  York  Hospital.  They 
both  came  back  for  State  Boards 
and  said  they  love  their  jobs. 

We  have  still  another  marriage 
in  the  class — Sara  Wilhelm.  She 
and  David  Babb  were  married  on 
Oct.  15  and  are  living  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Two  of  our  classmates  returned 
to  their  home  towns  to  work.  Joan 
Kiley  is  on  nights  at  the  Concord 
Hospital,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Phyl 
Low,  is  working  in  the  O.R.  at  the 
Addison  Gilbert  Hospital  in  Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Barbara  Hunter  married  to  Ray- 
mond Eager  in  September  in  Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


Muriam  Wiggins  engaged  to 
Richard  Sorley. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Of  interest,  especially  to  Mc- 
Lean graduates,  are  these  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Brockton  Daily 
Enterprise,  September  7,  1949. 

Grace  B.  Beattie,  a graduate  of 
McLean  in  its  early  days,  is  now 
a patient  at  the  Prince  County 
Hospital,  Summerside,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  Following  her  gradu- 
ation from  McLean,  Miss  Beattie 
did  staff  duty  there.  Later  she 
took  a post-graduate  course  in 
surgery  at  M.G.H.  On  December 
1,  1895,  she  became  the  first  su- 
perintendent of  nurses  of  the  then 
newly-established  Brockton  Hos- 
pital. In  1896  she  organized  the 
school  of  nursing  at  that  hospital. 
Miss  Beattie  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  corporation  called 
the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses' 
Association  and  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Association.  She 
retired  from  active  nursing  in  1912. 
Although  now  confined  to  her  bed 
most  of  the  time,  Miss  Beattie  still 
keeps  in  touch  with  old  friends 
and  derives  much  pleasure  from 
reading. 


What  Constitutes  a Year  That's  New? 

Not  just  spiced  punch,  gay  cards,  and  a din  of  noisy  bells, 
But  close-felt  sharing  of  the  problems  that  unite 
The  men  of  every  race,  a plan,  a pact  that  tells 
Just  where  and  how  we  mean  to  hold  each  other  up, 

To  split  the  ego,  release  energy,  the  power 
Pent  up  in  every  man  and  needed  in  this  hour 
Of  Panic  and  despair.  First,  we  must  drain  the  cup 
Of  truth,  a bitter  draught,  this  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
With  it  we  pledge  the  charter  for  a world  that's  new. 
Inspired  by  crib  and  star,  we  move  to  sound  the  bells 
That  promise  joy,  real  joy.  We  pledge  to  join  the  fight 
Along  with  those  who  care  to  build  a year  that's  new." 

— Marjorie  Carpenter 
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PLEASE  NOTE 


Any  changes  of  ADDRESS  will  be  made  on  the  Mailing  List  in 
February  and  August.  If  you  have  a change  in  address  kindly  notify 
us  as  near  those  dates  as  possible.  We  are  sorry  our  list  is  not  more 
accurate  at  the  present  but  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  improve  it. 

MEMBERSHIP  CARDS  will  be  a little  slow  in  reaching  you  as  we 
are  setting  up  a new  file  in  the  Alumnae  Office  which  we  hope  will  give 
you  more  efficient  information  of  the  status  of  our  members.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  if  you  do  not  receive  your  QUARTERLY. 


ALUMNAE  SECRETARY 

The  secretary  extends  a cordial  welcome  to  all  members  to  visit 
the  Alumnae  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Walcott  House,  Room  114. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  you  in  any  capacity. 

The  office  hours  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  from  1:30 
p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and  Friday  1:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m..  Telephone  LA 
3-8200,  Ext.  109. 

Margaret  Murray  Matthie  '27 
Box  344 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
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Available  from  the  following: 

Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  6 Maple  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Britt,  175  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Miss  Hannah  M.  Wood,  423  East  64th  St.,  Apt.  47,  2nd  Stair- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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